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INEFFECTIVE  TEACHING  IN  COLLEGE:  ITS  CAUSES 
AND  REMEDIES 

CARiaB  ANNA  HAKPBR 
Associate  Professor  of  English,  Mt.  Holyoke  College 

Ineffective  teaching  in  college  may  be  defined  as  that  which 
produces  little  or  no  effect  on  students  at  the  time  or  later.  It 
might  further  be  defined  as  teaching  which  produces  no  more 
effect  than  a  text-book  or  a  correspondence-course,  but  this  would 
carry  us  unnecessarily  into  the  refinements  of  the  subject. 

In  the  definition  which  I  have  suggested  there  is  one  obvious 
fault.  Is  the  effect  to  be  produced  on  all  students,  on  the  majority, 
or  on  a  few  of  the  best? 

Naturally  the  line  between  effective  and  ineffective  teaching 
cannot  be  sharply  drawn,  and  there  will  be  degrees  of  each.  The 
most  effective  teaching  will  be  that  which  produces  some  effect 
on  all,  a  considerable  effect  on  the  majority,  and  a  very  great  effect 
on  a  few  students.  Such  teaching  is  to  be  found,  and  is  not  an 
impossible  ideal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  least  effective  teaching 
is  that  which  produces  no  effect  on  any  student. 

Between  these  extremes  is  a  type  of  teaching  which  often 
complicates  such  discussions  as  these — ^the  teaching  which  pro- 
duces no  effect  on  the  majority  of  students,  but  stimulates  a  favored 
few,  and  perhaps  leads  them  to  graduate  work,  and  success  in 
later  life.  Such  teaching  is  often  defended,  although  its  waste  is 
evident.  We  must  develop  the  leaders,  true ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
evident  that  the  leaders  cannot  be  developed  at  the  same  time  that 
other  students  profit,  each  in  her  degree,  and  therefore  I  should 
place  such  teaching  in  the  lowest  rank  of  effective  teaching,  or  the 
highest  rank  of  the  ineffective.  Practically,  I  should  give  such  a 
teacher  only  the  favored  few  to  teach,  and  then,  and  tiien  only, 
rank  her  as  effective. 
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As  a  general  rule,  effective  teaching  will  reach  the  majority  of 
the  students,  and  ineffective  teaching  will  fail  for  the  majority. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  teaching  must  be  immediatel}'' 
effective.  Most  of  us  recognize  two  sharp  divisions.  There  arc 
courses  which  have  an  immediate  result.  The  student  feels  that 
she  has  learned  a  great  deal.  She  frequently  says  that  she  has 
been  "made  to  work  in  that  course,  and  it's  a  good  course — ^you  get 
a  lot  out  of  it."  But  there  are  also  courses  which  ask  that  the 
student  be  receptive,  rather  than  active.  They  open  new  fields, 
give  new  approaches,  new  values.  They  subtly  change  a  student's 
whole  viewpoint.  And  these  courses  are  frequently  not  valued  at 
the  time,  but  later.  Several  years  after  graduation  a  student  looks 
back  and  says,  "That  was  a  great  course.  I  didn't  realize  at  the 
lime  how  much  it  meant." 

It  is  somewhat  the  fashion  now  to  praise  exclusively  the 
courses  which  make  a  sudent  work.  This  goes  along  with 
the  increasing  emphasis  on  the  recitation  method  as  opposed 
to  the  lecture  method,  and  on  the  development  of  the  group 
method  of  teaching.  But  as  I  look  back  on  my  own  college 
career,  it  isn't  the  work  I  did  which  counts,  but  what  I  got 
from  my  various  instructors,  ways  of  thinking,  new  emphasis  on 
old  material,  interpretation,  illuminating  re-arrangement  of  facts, 
ideas  of  all  sorts.  I  have  worked  a  good  deal  ever  since  on  the 
basis  of  those  ideas,  and  I  know  that  a  good  many  of  them  came 
from  courses  in  which  I  did  very  little  work.  I  know  also  that 
I  never  could  have  got  them  simply  from  myself  and  my  class- 
mates. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  included  in  my  definition  the 
words  "at  the  time  or  later."  I  would  not  class  as  ineffective 
teaching  that  where  the  student  is  receptive  rather  than  active,  or 
where  the  result  is  visible  in  later  years  rather  than  immediately. 

The  whole  course  of  what  I  have  been  saying  shows  that  I 
measure  teaching  by  the  effect  on  the  student.  It  therefore  follows 
that  the  student  is  the  ultimate  judge.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
instructor's  opinion  has  any  real  value.  She  may  think  that  she  is 
teaching  well.  She  may  have  adequate  knowledge,  and  even  per- 
sonal enthusiasm,  and  go  through  all  the  correct  motions  of  teach- 
ing— that  is,  her  technique  in  the  class-room  may  be  apparently 
excellent,  and  yet  her  teaching  may  be  ineffective,  and  must  be  so 
considered  if  it  fails  to  produce  results  in  her  students.  If  it  pro- 
ceeds on  a  plane  different  from  theirs,  if  it  never  makes  conneq- 
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tions  with  their  minds,  it  fails,  no  matter  how  good  it  may  seem  to 
be  in  itself. 

The  very  person  who  is  capable  of  doing  such  teaching  is  the 
very  one  who  would  never  realize  her  failure,  and  would  inevitably 
throw  the  blame  on  the  student.  The  student  has  come  for  college 
life  and  will  not  study — ^has  no  interest  in  study.  Or,  the  students 
come  from  homes  with  no  background  and  have  been  badly  pre- 
pared, so  that  they  are  not  fit  to  profit  by  the  college  work.  We 
have  all  heard  these  charges.  And  yet  the  fact  remains  that  some 
instructors  accomplish  a  good  deal  with  this  same  material,  and  so 
long  as  that  is  true,  the  blame  of  failure  in  teaching  must  rest  more 
on  the  teacher  than  on  the  student. 

With  my  belief  in  the  supreme  importance  of  the  students  I 
turned  to  them  for  a  definition  of  the  qualities  which  make  good 
teaching.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  at  a  Sunday  night  supper  party 
in  a  student's  room.  There,  just  before  I  came  away,  I  propounded 
my  question.  To  my  surprise,  the  answers  came  in  a  flash,  from 
one  girl  after  another,  almost  as  quick  as  they  could  speak,  and 
when  they  had  finished  they  went  back  over  the  ground  and  agreed 
with  one  another  on  all  the  points  they  had  brought  up.  I  suspected 
that  it  was  not  the  first  time  they  had  thought  and  talked  on  the 
subject.  These  are  the  qualities  they  demanded  for  effective 
teaching:  clearness,  organization,  definiteness,  enthusiasm,  person- 
ality. The  lack  of  these  qualities  would  cause  ineffective  teaching. 
Personality  was  what  they  emphasized  pre-eminently. 

They  explained  that  they  did  not  like  courses  where  four  or 
five  different  ideas  were  suggested  and  left  in  the  air,  without 
their  knowing  what  people  in  general  thought  about  them,  or  which 
was  probably  right.  That  was  what  they  called  being  indefinite. 
They  also  said  that  even  when  an  instjructor  knew  her  sub- 
ject and  gave  it  clearly,  with  good  organization  of  the  material, 
they  found  it  hard  to  profit  by  her  course  if  she  acted  bored  her- 


From  these  students,  and  from  others,  I  learned  that  our 
undergraduates  demand  two  things  from  their  courses.  First  they 
demand  something  which  they  call  "inspiration."  I  suppose  that 
they  want  to  be  kindled  to  efforts  which  they  would  not  make  by 
themselves.  Secondly,  they  want  to  feel  that  they  "get  something" 
from  each  course,  and  so  far  .as  possible,  from  each  period. 

On  the  whole  the  students  seem  to  me  right  in  their  demands 
and  in  their  sense  of  values.   As  I  consider  the  qualities  which  I 
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myself  think  necessary  to  good  teaching,  I  should  add  only  two. 
I  should  add  good  health,  since  teaching,  especially  teaching  that 
shows  enthusiasm  and  depends  on  personality,  requires  a  vitality 
which  is  seldom  found  apart  from  good  health.  And  I  should  also 
add  scholarship,  which  I  think  the  students  generously  took  for 
granted. 

So  far  I  have  been  chiefly  engaged  with  defining  effective  and 
ineffective  teaching,  and  showing  that  the  final  test  of  teaching  is 
in  the  effect  on  the  student. 

I  wish  now  to  approach  the  subject  of  the  causes  of  in- 
effective teaching.  I  believe  that  they  can  be  very  simply  stated. 
The  college  has  not  recognized  ability  to  teach  as  the  main  re- 
quirement in  its  instructors,  so  it  has  sometimes  appointed  people 
who  have  not  the  teaching  gift,  and  sometimes  has  promoted  or 
rewarded  those  who  are  without  it.  In  both  ways  it  encourages 
the  continued  existence  of  ineffective  teaching.  Just  so  long  as 
college  circles  continue  to  say,  "I  do  not  think  good  teaching  is 
the  main  thing,"  just  so  long  ineffective  teaching  will  continue. 

I  am  not  speaking  for  good  teaching  without  adequate  schol- 
arship. I  do  not  undervalue  scholarship  in  any  way.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  scholarship  and  good  teaching  can  be  found  together. 
They  arc  not  mutually  exclusive.  Certainly  in  my  own  experience 
the  greatest  scholars  under  whom  I  worked  at  Radcliffe  were  also 
the  best  teachers  I  had. 

In  the  selection  of  the  college  faculty  it  is  often  the  first  step 
that  counts.  A  girl  is  asked  to  come  back  to  her  college  as  reader 
or  assistant,  because  she  has  done  good  work,  not  because  she  has 
personality  and  enthusiasm  which  makes  her  promising  material  out 
of  which  to  shape  a  future  college  professor.  As  a  rule,  people  do 
not  look  far  ahead  when  they  pick  out  an  assistant.  They  want  a 
good  student,  biddable,  willing  to  work,  easy  to  get  on  with,  per- 
sonally agreeable  and  tactful.  Yet  this  assistant  is  very  likely  to 
get  started  on  graduate  work  by  the  mere  chance  of  her  coming 
back,  and  drift  on  to  further  graduate  work,  and  then  into  an  in- 
structorship,  and  finally  into  a  permanent  position  on  a  college 
faculty.  She  may  do  pretty  well,  too,  and  yet  not  be  the  best 
teacher  the  college  could  have  prepared. 

The  graduate  schools  must  bear  a  part  of  the  blame  for  poor 
teachers.  Their  emphasis  is  rightly  on  researth,  and  the  men 
who  give  instFuction  there  are  often  better  fitted  to  carry  on  and 
guide  original  work  than  to  teach.   They  are  not  likely  to  value  the 
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teaching  qualities  which  they  themselves  do  not  possess.  As  a 
result,  they  recommend  to  the  colleges  teachers  lamentably  ill- 
equipped  in  everything  except  scholarship,  and  often  with  repellent, 
unsympathetic  personalities. 

We  need  fields  of  activity  other  than  college  teaching  for  many 
of  the  products  of  our  graduate  schools.  By  constant  emphasis  on 
good  teaching  we  need  to  make  our  colleges  more  careful  in  the 
selection  of  their  faculty  and  their  teaching  force  in  general.  Par- 
ticularly, greater  care  should  be  used  in  the  selection  of  readers, 
assistants,  and  substitutes,  for  the  regular  force  is  in  part  made 
up  from  these. 

To  select  a  good  teacher,  in  my  opinion,  requires  courage  and 
daring,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  the  best  teachers  will  be  obtained 
by  selecting  the  safest  candidates.  The  best  teachers  are  often 
positive  forces,  and  have  defects  with  their  good  qualities.  They 
may  unpleasantly  upset  the  calm  of  faculty  circles  while  they  are 
absolutely  successful  in  teaching.  Yet  these  are  the  people  the 
colleges  need. 

I  question  whether  the  present  machinery  of  the  college  is 
adequate  for  the  proper  selection  of  teachers.  Presidents  are  too 
busy  otherwise  to  give  this  matter  the  attention  it  needs,  and  they 
cannot  easily  know  the  requirements  for  good  work  in  all  the 
different  departments.  But  selection  by  heads  of  departments  is 
also  open  to  criticism.  The  temptation  to  create  a  harmonious  de- 
partment rather  than  select  the  strongest  possible  individuals  must 
be  great,  especially  as  there  are  people  who  would  defend  it  as  a 
|)olicy.  Moreover,  to  ask  a  department  head  to  appoint  teachers 
who  in  a  few  years  are  going  to  out-teach  her,  and  be  stronger 
than  she  is,  is  to  ask  a  great  deal  of  human  nature.  If  it  were 
possible  to  add  a  new  officer  to  colleges,  whose  duty  it  would  be 
to  seek  for  the  best  teachers,  and  who  would  be  held  responsible 
for  the  quality  of  the  appointments  made,  we  might  get  excellent 
results. 

After  the  good  teacher,  or  the  potentially  good  teacher,  has 
been  secured,  she  must  be  encouraged  to  attain  her  farthest  point 
of  development.  If  we  will  for  a  moment  put  aside  the  idealism 
which  so  often  clouds  college  discussions,  we  shall  see  diat  en- 
couraging her  means  rewarding  her  for  success. 

I  wonder  if  I  shall  offend  by  saying  that  good  teaching  in 
itself  seldom  brings  any  reward  except  the  inner  consciousness  of 
work  well  done,  which  in  the  last  analysis  is  not  enough  for  every- 
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body.  Certainly  it  is  not  enough  for  the  ambitious  woman,  who 
is  often  the  best  of  teachers.  JWe  ought  not  to  shut  out  from  our 
colleges  the  ambitious  and  bold  spirits,  who  reaching  forward  for 
themselves,  carry  the  world  forward  with  them.  If  they  cannot 
have  scope  within  college  walls,  the  college  is  the  poorer. 

Now,  in  my  ten  years  of  experience  in  college  life,  I  have 
never  known  a  woman  to  be  called  from  one  college  to  another 
simply  because  she  was  a  good  teacher.  More  than  that,  I  have 
seen  promotion  within  the  college  go  to  those  who  are  not  particu- 
larly good  teachers,  and  denied  to  those  who  are.  I  humbly  sub- 
mit that  if  this,  which  I  believe  to  be  true,  is  true,  not  merely  in 
my  experience,  but  in  the  experience  of  others,  it  is  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  ineffective  teaching. 

If  you  want  good  teaching,  you  must  reward  it.  You  must 
promote  from  instructor  to  associate  professor,  and  from  associate 
professor  to  full  professor,  the  woman  who  has  proved  her  ability 
to  teach.  You  must  not  give  her  promotion  simply  because  she  has 
a  chance  to  go  to  some  other  college,  or  has  published  a  book,  or 
shows  executive  ability,  or  is  a  pleasant  member  of  the  social  life 
of  the  college.  You  may  demand  as  high  a  qualification  of  scholar- 
ship as  you  will,  and  proof  of  it  in  original  research,  but  you  must 
demand  also  teaching  ability,  and  not  give  promotion  without  it. 
Moreover,  you  must  not  refuse  promotion  to  those  who  have 
scholarship  and  teaching  ability  combined,  whatever  qualities  go 
with  them,  for  these  are  the  essentials. 

I  may  seem  base  in  this  emphasis  on  the  need  of  worldly  re- 
ward for  good  teaching,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  a  powerful  factor. 
When  the  rewards  of  the  profession  go  to  good  teaching,  we  shall 
have  more  of  it. 

There  is  another  side  to  this.  The  best  work  is  done  by 
people  who  are  happy — but  people  who  feel  that  they  are  unjustly 
treated  are  not  happy.  From  a  good  many  different  colleges  I 
have  caught  reflections  of  this  condition.  So  again  we  come  to  the 
need  of  a  change  in  college  organization  to  secure  good  teaching. 

On  every  side  we  see  restlessness  in  the  college  world,  so  we 
need  not  assume  that  changes  are  impossible.  A  reform  which 
would  help  us  to  reward  good  teaching  is  the  abolition  of  the  sys- 
tem which  prevails  in  small  colleges  of  having  only  one  professor 
in  a  department,  and  that  professor  the  head.  Promotion  is  auto- 
matically checked  for  everyone  else.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth 
while  to  notice  a  scheme  which  I  am  told  by  way  of  gossip  is  being 
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worked  out  at  Bryn  Mawr.  An  instructor  is  to  be  given  six  annual 
re-appointments.  He  is  then  to  be  dismissed  or  promoted.  Such 
a  scheme  might  be  extended  in  its  workings,  with  automatic  pro- 
motion or  dismissal  at  regular  intervals,  up  to  the  highest  grade. 
Or  it  might  be  possible  to  reduce  academic  distinctions,  and  have 
only  instructors  and  professors,  with  the  discharge  of  instructors 
who  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period  were  not  considered  worthy  of 
professorships.  These  are  revolutionary  suggestions,  but  the  past 
of  our  colleges  in  a  way  seems  to  justify  them.  As  I  read  various 
records  of  college  life  in  the  older  days,  when  the  president  taught, 
and  nearly  everyone  was  a  professor,  and  the  present  elaborate 
academic  distinctions  were  not,  I  find  a  greater  content  among  the 
faculty.  We  emphasize  the  distinctions  of  rank  in  these  days  too 
much  to  make  strong  people  happy  in  accepting  permanently  the 
lower  ranks.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  heard  of  a  freshman  who 
boasted:  "My  teacher  knows  more  than  yours.  Yours  doesn't 
amount  to  anything.  She  isn't  head  of  the  department.  Mine's 
the  head."  Until  then  I  had  supposed  that  at  least  the  underclass- 
men were  unaffected  by  the  distinctions,  but  now  I  think  everyone 
is  aware  of  them. 

One  thing  is  perfectly  clear.  If  we  are  to  select  and  promote 
according  to  the  teaching  ability  of  the  individual,  we  must  have 
some  definite  way  of  testing  good  teaching.  Otherwise  all  I  have 
said  is  to  no  purpose. 

If  the  student  be  accepted  as  the  ultimate  judge  such  a  test 
is  not  impossible.  It  is  only  necessary  to  find  a  practical  way  of 
getting  the  student's  opinion.  None  of  us  wants  the  student  ques- 
tioned about  her  personal  opinion  of  individual  instructors,  nor  do 
we  believe  that  the  evidence  of  chance  gossip  should  l)e  made  the 
ground  of  official  action.  We  know,  too,  that  a  good  many  elements 
enter  into  popularity  with  students.  We  cannot  judge  merely  by 
numbers  in  an  elective  course,  because  the  course  may  be  a  "snap," 
or  the  instructor  an  easy  marker,  or  she  may  give  parties  for  her 
students  which  bribe  them.  We  must  allow  for  the  appeal  of  the 
subject  apart  from  the  instruction,  and  the  appeal  of  the  instructor 
on  purely  personal  grounds.  We  know  that  there  is  a  margin  of 
error  in  the  opinion  of  students.  In  spite  of  all  this,  we  ought  to. 
know  what  that  opinion  is. 

Here  is  one  possible  way.  Let  each  student,  when  she  has 
finished  a  course,  bring  to  the  final  examination  a  written  statement 
of  the  value  of  the  course  to  her,  and  suggestions  for  its  improve- 
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ment  Let  these  statements  be  unsigned.  Let  them  be  sealed  and 
filed  away  until  every  student  in  the  class  is  out  of  college.  Have 
similar  unsigned  papers  handed  in  by  the  seniors  at  commencement, 
to  cover  the  work  of  the  four  years.  Finally  ask  for  a  report 
from  alunmae  of  three  years'  or  five  years'  standing.  In  this 
way  honest  opinions  without  fear  or  favor  would  be  obtained  in 
most  cases,  and  from  the  drift  of  the  mass  of  evidence  we  could 
know  the  value  of  the  teaching. 

This  scheme  is  merely  a  first  suggestion,  capable  of  endless 
modifications.  One  statement  from  the  undergraduate  and  one 
from  the  graduate  might  suffice.  A  definite  questionnaire  might 
be  contrived.  We  might  ask  if  a  course  had  all  the  qualities 
which  my  students  named  as  desirable.  Of  one  thing  we  may 
be  very  sure.  Most  of  our  students  are  desirous  of  answering  such 
questions.    They  are  only  waiting  for  their  chance. 

If  we  had  an  officer  of  appointments,  as  I  have  suggested,  that 
officer  could  also  examine  these  documents  and  reconunend  action 
based  on  them.  Such  work  might  easily  occupy  the  whole  of  one 
person's  time. 

If  it  were  considered  unwise  to  entrust  such  power  to  any 
individual,  final  action  might  be  taken  by  a  committee  of  which 
she  would  be  a  member  and  in  consultation  with  the  departments 
concerned. 

What  I  have  said  reduces  itself  to  this.  If  you  are  to  have 
good  teaching  in  the  colleges  you  must  emphasize  it.  You  must 
select  teachers  who  can  give  it  to  you,  and  you  must  retain  and  pro- 
mote them  according  to  whether  they  do  give  it  to  you  or  not.  To 
do  this  you  must  find  a  way  of  testing  good  teaching.  Teaching 
is  good  or  bad,  effective  or  ineffective,  according  to  the  result  on 
the  student.  Some  way  must  be  found  to  measure  this  result.  I 
have  suggested  one  way. 

Visiting  classes  is  another  way,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  humiliating 
and  ineffective.  Certainly  it  does  not  help  to  establish  the  value 
of  the  teaching  according  to  its  effect  on  the  student. 

There  is  another  way  which  has  sometimes  been  suggested — 
examination  by  an  outside  board,  and  judgment  of  the  teacher  by 
the  results  which  the  students  show  in  these  examinations.  The 
system  lends  itself  to  abuses,  and  in  my  preparatory  school  ex- 
perience did  not  encourage  good  teaching.  It  is  adapted  to  the 
honor  school  of  English  universities  and  to  the  honor  examinations 
in  our  own  colleges;  rather  than  to  the  ordinary  work  in  the 
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tion  in  various  states,  in  which  it  has  had  the  co-operation  of  the 
women's  clubs. 

In  July,  1914,  an  increased  appropriation  made  it  possible  for 
the  bureau  to  enlarge  its  staflf  to  seventy-six  persons.  All  the  posi- 
tions in  the  bureau,  except  those  of  chief  and  secretary  to  the  chief, 
have  always  been  under  the  regulations  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. The  original  staff  was  secured  in  part  by  transfer  and  in 
part  from  civil  service  lists  obtained  as  a  result  of  examinations  for 
positions  in  other  bureaus,  particularly  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. But  the  increase  in  the  staff  authorized  in  1914  made  it  feasi- 
ble to  hold  special  examinations  for  positions  in  the  Children's 
Bureau  and  all  the  new  positions,  except  those  the  duties  of  which 
were  purely  clerical,  were  filled,  and  very  successfully  filled,  from 
the  lists  resulting  from  these  examinations. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  is  now  divided  among  five  divisions 
and  a  separate  field  force  is  working  on  infant  mortality.  The  five 
divisions  are  child  hygiene,  social  service,  industry,  statistics,  and 
library  research  or  reference.  The  last  two  divisions  those  of 
statistics  and  of  library  research,  are  to  a  certain  extent  tools  of 
the  other  divisions,  the  function  of  the  one  being  to  assist  in  plan- 
ning and  in  working  up  the  statistical  material  of  original  investi- 
gations, and  that  of  the  other  being  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
literature  of  all  subjects  with  which  the  bureau  is  concerned. 

Though  broadening  its  field  of  activity  the  bureau  has  held 
steadily  to  the  big  lines  of  endeavor  laid  down  during  its  first  two 
years.  The  study  of  infant  mortality  in  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania, 
has  been  followed  by  similar  studies  in  seven  other  cities,  Man- 
chester, N.  H. ;  Brockton  and  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts ;  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut;  Saginaw,  Michigan;  Akron,  Ohio;  and  Balti- 
more, Maryland.  In  the  latter  city  agents  of  the  bureau  have  just 
completed  the  huge  task  of  securing  answers  to  an  elaborate  ques- 
tionnaire relating  to  the  first  year  after  birth  of  all  the  12,500  babies 
bom  during  the  year  1915  whose  families  could  be  located.  In 
all  these  studies  together  about  25,000  babies  have  been  included — 
in  each  city  all  the  babies  bom  during  one  year,  in  rich  or  in  poor 
families,  babies  who  have  lived  as  well  as  babies  who  have  died. 

The  purpose  of  these  inquiries  has  been  to  discover  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  which  accompany  the  death  or  the  sur- 
vival, as  it  may  be,  of  children  under  one  year  of  age.  And,  though 
the  reports  upon  these  other  investigations  are  not  yet  published 
and  the  tabulation  of  the  Baltimore  schedules  is  not  yet  completed, 
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the  results  thus  far  available  show  clearly  the  blood  relationship 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  to  the  Department  of  Labor.  For  with 
monotonous  regularity  the  infant  mortality  rate  varies  inversely 
with  the  yearly  earnings  of  the  fathers.  In  Manchester,  N.  H.,  for 
example,  of  the  babies  whose  fathers  earned  less  than  $450  one  in 
four  died  before  it  was  a  year  old ;  of  those  whose  fathers  earned 
from  $450  to  $850  one  in  six  died ;  of  those  whose  fathers  earned 
from  $850  to  $1,050  one  in  eight  died;  and  of  those  whose  fathers 
earned  more  than  $1,050  only  one  in  sixteen  died. 

Another  point  of  great  interest  is  the  relationship  between  the 
infant  mortality  rate  and  the  gainful  employment  of  mothers.  The 
comparatively  small  number  of  mothers  who  are  found  gainfully 
employed  during  the  year  either  before  or  after  a  baby's  birth 
renders  the  figures  relating  to  this  point  less  conclusive  than  those 
relating  to  fathers'  earnings.  Moreover,  wage-earning  mothers  are 
generally  found  in  families  where  poverty,  due  to  the  small  earnings 
of  the  fathers,  is  acute.  Nevertheless,  the  bureau's  figures  seem 
to  indicate  that,  even  when  the  father's  earnings  are  practically  the 
same,  if  the  mother  is  a  wage  earner  the  baby's  chances  of  life  are 
lessened. 

Closely  allied  to,  and  often  the  direct  cause  of  the  death  of  a 
baby  is  the  death  of  its  mother.  Moreover,  the  death  of  the  mother 
of  a  family  is  frequently  the  cause  of  other  conditions  dangerous 
to  the  child,  of  inadequate  care  whether  by  the  father  alone,  by 
aged  grandparents,  or  by  more  distant  relatives;  of  placing  out 
either  in  institutions  or  in  foster  homes ;  of  the  resulting  demoraliza- 
tion and  perhaps  delinquency  of  the  children.  Recognizing  the 
importance  to  all  children  of  a  living  mother,  the  physician  who  is 
head  of  the  Child  Hygiene  Division  has  prepared  a  report  upon 
maternal  mortality.  This  report  shows  that  in  the  United  States 
15,000  women  between  fifteen  and  forty-five  years  of  age  die  an- 
nually from  conditions  connected  with  childbirth,  more  than  die 
from  any  other  cause  except  tuberculosis.  It  shows  also  that, 
though  these  deaths  are  largely  preventable,  the  maternal  mortality 
rate  has  not  been  decreasing  as  have  the  death  rates  from  other 
preventable  causes,  such  as  tuberculosis  and  typhoid  fever.  Finally, 
a  careful  comparison  of  the  maternal  mortality  rates  of  this  coun- 
try with  the  rates  of  fifteen  important  foreign  countries  discloses 
that  in  only  two  of  these  other  countries  does  motherhood  bring 
with  it  a  greater  probability  of  death  than  in  our  own  land. 

The  bureau's  work  is  not,  however,  merely  an  enumeration 
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of  tragedies.  Constantly  the  effort  is  made  to  show  what  can 
be  done  to  keep  the  babies  and  the  mothers  alive  and  well.  The 
bureau  physician,  for  example,  refers  to  the  work  for  maternal 
and  child  welfare  which  has  been  developed  in  New  Zealand  and 
Canada  and  suggests  for  a  rural  county  in  this  country  a  "Unit 
Plan."  Such  a  plan  should  include  a  rural  nursing  service,  center- 
ing at  the  county  seat,  with  nurses  especially  trained  to  recognize 
dangerous  conditions  in  prospective  mothers;  an  accessible  county 
center  to  which  mothers  could  come  for  information  about  personal 
hygiene ;  a  cottage  hospital,  or  beds  in  an  accessible  general  hospital, 
especially  for  the  proper  care  of  abnormal  cases;  and  skilled  at- 
tendance obtainable  by  each  mother  in  the  county. 

Meanwhile,  with  a  view  to  showing  each  larger  community 
in  the  United  States  what  others  are  doing  and  thus  stimulating 
further  exertions,  the  bureau  has  published  a  Tabular  Statement 
of  Infant  Welfare  Work  by  Public  and  Private  Agencies  in  the 
United  States.  Meanwhile,  too,  a  bulletin  on  infant  care  has  been 
published  and  some  330,000  copies  have  been  sent  out  to  the 
mothers  of  the  country.  A  third  buHetin  in  this  series,  dealing 
with  the  care  of  the  child  from  2  to  6  years  of  age,  is  soon  to 
follow. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  bureau  publications  which  are  designed 
to  assist  in  the  fight  for  the  lives  of  young  children.  A  pamphlet 
on  Child  Welfare  Exhibits  shows  how  to  prepare  and  manage  such 
exhibits.  One  on  Children's  Health  Conferences  shows  how  to 
conduct  with  child  and  mother  the  type  of  conference  on  the  child's 
physical  condition  which  was  an  important  part  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  exhibit  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition.  Still  another  on 
Baby  Week  Campaigns  shows  how  communities  of  various  sizes 
can  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  children  and  can  thereby 
bring  about  the  correction  of  unfavorable  civic  conditions  which 
threaten  the  lives  and  the  health  of  the  next  generation. 

Last  spring  the  bureau  cooperated  with  the  General  Federation 
of  iWomen's  Clubs  in  a  nation-wide  campaign  of  this  kind.  In  over 
two  thousand  communities  in  the  United  States  celebrations  were 
held  and  public  attention  was  for  a  time  centered — by  means  of 
public  meetings,  exhibits,  conferences  with  parents,  processions, 
plays,  tableaux,  the  distribution  of  flags,  school  children's  essays, 
and  other  devices — upon  the  question  of  what  the  community  owes 
the  baby.  This  year  the  bureau  has  issued  a  revised  edition  of  its 
Baby  Week  bulletin,  including  accounts  of  many  of  the  celebrations 
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of  last  year,  and  is  advising  that  the  next  campaigns  cover  the  needs 
of  children  up  to  school  age.  The  bureau  is  also  urg^g  that  in  all 
communities  where  infantile  paralysis  has  been  epidemic  the  com- 
mittees planning  the  celebration  omit  all  features  which  would  bring 
mothers  or  babies  together.  For  the  Children's  Bureau  idea  of  a 
Baby  Week  is  not  that  it  should  be  in  any  sense  a  baby  show.  And 
the  value  of  these  campaigns  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  their  spec- 
tacular features,  but  by  the  permanent  results  which  flow  from 
them,  such  as  the  establishment  in  a  state  board  of  health  of  a 
division  of  child  hygiene,  or  in  a  county  of  a  center  for  child  health 
work  or  an  instructive  nursing  service. 

Other  bulletins  already  published  by  the  bureau  include  one  on 
Mental  Defectives  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  has  been 
followed  by  a  much  more  elaborate  study  of  mental  defectives  in 
Delaware.  In  the  latter  investigation  the  bureau  has  had  the  co- 
operation of  the  public  health  service  which  has  made  all  the 
mental  examinations.  Agents  of  the  Children's  Bureau  have  then 
studied  the  social  conditions  under  which  each  case  was  found  and 
the  need  for  custodial  care  and  training  by  public  agencies. 

In  accordance  with  its  general  injunction  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  "legislation  affecting  children  in  the  several  states  and 
territories,"  the  bureau  has  in  course  of  preparation  a  complete 
index  of  all  such  laws.  This  index  is  being  prepared  by  a  young 
L'wyer  of  the  bureau  staff.  Thus  far  he  has  been  able  to  cover  the 
laws  of  only  about  half  the  states.  But  a  typewritten  copy  of  any 
state  index  is  furnished  on  request  to  any  responsible  organization 
or  body  of  individuals  which  is  planning  a  revision  or  codification 
of  the  child  welfare  laws  of  that  state.  The  laws  of  each  state  are 
thus  indexed  in  the  order  in  which  special  requests  are  received. 
This  index  of  child-welfare  laws  will  probably  not  be  published,  but 
will  furnish  the  basis  for  compilations  or  digests  of  legislation  re- 
lating to  particular  subjects. 

Other  topics  upon  which  the  Children's  Bureau  has  reports  in 
preparation  are  illegitimacy,  juvenile  delinquency,  mothers'  pen- 
sions, maternity  insurance,  maternal  and  child  welfare  in  rural 
communities,  recreation,  street  trades,  and  child  labor.  During  the 
next  year  it  is  hoped  to  extend  both  the  urban  and  the  rural  studies 
of  infant  mortality  and  to  add  to  these  subjects  others  equally 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  conditions  of  motherhood  and 
of  childhood  in  the  United  States.  The  bureau  realizes  keenly  its 
inability,  with  the  present  staff  and  means  at  command,  to  take  up 
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bH  the  many  problems  demanding  attention  and  to  cover  adequately 
even  the  questions  to  which  it  seeks  at  some  point  an  answer.  But 
with  available  resources  it  can  do  only  a  few  things  in  a  few  places 
at  a  time. 

iWhen  the  Children's  Bureau  was  organized,  tlie  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  on  its  special  investigation  of  the  Conditions  of 
Woman  and  Child  Wage  Earners  had  been  recently  published  in 
nineteen  volumes.  It  was  therefore  considered  unnecessary  to  make 
any  special  statistical  studies  of  child  labor.  Work  was  early  begun, 
however,  upon  a  compilation  and  analysis  of  the  child  labor  laws 
of  all  states  and  territories  and  not  long  afterwards  field  studies  of 
methods  of  administration  of  child  labor  laws  were  undertaken. 
The  bulletin  on  child  labor  legislation  and  reports  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  emplo)rment-certificate  systems  of  Connecticut  and  of 
New  York,  two  widely  different  systems,  have  already  been  issued. 
And  reports  concerning  the  administration  of  child  labor  laws  of  ten 
other  industrial  states  are  in  progress. 

These  studies  are  of  particular  significance  and  importance  to 
the  bureau  at  the  present  time  because  the  Federal  child  labor  law 
which  goes  into  effect  on  September  1  of  this  year  is  to  be  enforced, 
by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  through  a 
division  to  be  called  the  Child  Labor  Law  Division  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  bureau  has  had  no  ad- 
ministrative power  of  any  kind,  but  has  been  authorized  only  to 
"investigate  and  report."  If,  however,  its  history  were  to  be 
divided  like  Gaul  into  three  parts,  the  first  would  extend  through 
its  first  two  years — the  years  of  the  original  fifteen — which  may  be 
called  the  experimental  period;  the  second  would  cover  the  next 
three  years  which  may  be  called  the  period  of  growth  and  organiza- 
tion; and  the  third  will  begin  on  September  1, 1917,  when  inspectors 
of  the  bureau  will  acquire  the  power  to  enter  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments and  mines  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  a  penal  statute 
protecting  children. 

The  Federal  Child  Labor  Law  prohibits  the  shipment  in  inter- 
state commerce  of  products  of  factories,  mills,  canneries,  or  work- 
shops in  which,  within  thirty  days  previous  to  their  removal,  children 
under  fourteen  (14)  years  of  age  have  been  employed  or  children 
under  sixteen  (16)  have  been  employed  for  more  than  eight  (8) 
hours  a  day  or  forty-eight  hours  a  week,  or  for  more  than  six  (6) 
days  a  week,  or  between  the  hours  of  7  p.m.,  and  6  a.m.  It  also 
prohibits  the  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  of  the  products  of 
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mines  and  quarries  in  which,  within  thirty  (30)  days,  children 
under  sixteen  have  been  employed.  Rules  and  regulations  for  the 
entorcement  of  the  law  are  to  be  made  by  a  board  consisting  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Attorney 
General ;  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  designated  as  the  enforcing  au- 
thority; and  the  law  specifically  provides  for  issuing  to  children 
Federal  certificates  of  age,  showing  that  they  are  old  enough  to  be 
entitled  to  work.  The  law  also  provides,  however,  that  in  any 
state  designated  by  the  Board  of  Secretaries  an  employment  or  age 
certificate  issued  under  the  state  law  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  a  Federal  certificate. 

Naturally,  if  a  state  has  any  sort  of  employment-certifiate  sys- 
tem it  is  highly  desirable  not  to  establish  a  duplicate  Federal  certifi- 
cate system.  But  unfortunately  many  states  accept  as  evidence  of 
age  statements  or  documents  which  have  been  frequently  shown  by 
experience  to  be  falsified.  Of  course,  if  a  state  prohibits  the  em- 
ployment of  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  and  then,  on  the 
evidence  of  a  carelessly  made  out  school  record  or  a  false  affidavit, 
actually  gives  a  child  of  twelve  or  thirteen  a  state  certificate  to 
work,  the  law  has  defeated  its  own  purpose.  For  this  reason  the 
Board  of  Secretaries  on  March  1,  when  forty-one  legislatures  were 
in  session,  sent  letters  to  the  governors  of  all  the  states  in  the  Union 
asking  for  cooperation  in  avoiding  a  double  system  of  certificates. 
This  letter  suggested  two  alternative  plans.  The  first  was  that  the 
state  legislature  establish  a  board  of  state  officials  similar  to  the 
Federal  child  labor  board,  or  designate  some  appropriate  state 
official,  and  that  it  give  this  board  or  individual  power  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  evidence  of  age  under  the  state 
child  labor  law  which  would  also  be  satisfactory  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  adopted  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  law.  The 
:?econd  plan  suggested  was  that  the  legislature  adopt  certain  speci- 
fied requirements  for  evidence  of  age  which  were  placed  so  high  as 
to  reach  the  upper  limit  of  probable  requirements  for  a  Federal  cer- 
tificate. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  any  appropriation  for  the  purpose,  no 
Oiher  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Board  of  Secretaries.  But  it  is 
hoped  that  an  appropriation  for  preliminary  work  may  soon  become 
available  and  that  die  task  may  be  begun  of  laying  the  necessary 
groundwork  for  cooperation  with  the  states  in  protecting  children 
from  too  early  labor.  For,  as  Miss  Lathrop  says  in  her  fourth 
cnnual  report,  "Merely  keeping  the  breath  pf  life  in  children  is 
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valueless  to  the  nation  unless  they  are  brought  on  to  adult  life 
trained  masters  of^  their  full  powers  of  body  and  mind." 

Certainly  today,  when  we  are  all  acutely  conscious,  in  sorrow 
ind  in  pain,  of  the  nation's  need  for  citizens  who  are  "trained  mas- 
ters of  their  full  powers  of  body  and  mind/'  is  no  time  to  relax  our 
care  for  the  children  who  belong  to  the  future.  Never  before,  in- 
deed, has  the  function  of  the  Children's  Bureau  to  "investigate  and 
report"  upon  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  the  United  States  had 
quite  the  same  vivid  significance  as  it  has  today  when  the  young 
men  and  even  the  young  women  of  the  country  are  going  into  mili- 
tary training  to  resist  foreign  aggression — at  what  risk  we  can  only 
look  at  European  battlefields  and  dimly  guess.  Never  before  could 
a  Federal  law  for  the  protection  of  children  from  overstrain,  which 
have  gone  into  effect  under  circumstances  involving  such  need  for 
protection  as  today  when  the  demand  for  labor  power  to  supply 
armies  of  non-producers  is  so  keen  that  we  are  inevitably  tempted 
to  relax,  all  along  the  line,  our  standards  for  labor.  But  lest  we 
lorget,  I  should  like  to  submit  in  conclusion  one  thought.  No  war 
can  be  justified  by  its  results  upon  the  generation  which  fights,  which 
pays  with  its  blood  and  its  tears.  Only  if  the  gain  to  posterity  is 
such  as  to  afford  compensation  for  the  loss  to  the  living  generation 
cui  war  possibly  be  justifiable.  Then  is  not  at  this  moment  the 
protection  of  our  children  a  duty  quite  as  de^p  and  vital  as  the  pro- 
ttction  of  our  rights?  Indeed,  is  it  worth  while  to  protect  our 
lights  unless  we  can  also  protect  our  children  so  that  with  "full 
powers  of  body  and  mind,"  they  may  enjoy  those  rights? 
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CoBmonleaUona  ooncarnlng  aU  publication  mattars.  adltorial  or  burinaai.  aubaeHp- 
tfona.  and  cban«aa  of  addraai  ahouid  ba  lant  to  Mm.  Martin  at  tba  otioaa  of  tba 
AaaoolatloB,  M4  tftawart  Ayanua.  Itliaoa.  N.  Y.  Ramittancaa  should  ba  mada  payabla 
to  tba  AiBoclatlon  of  OoUagiata  Alusinaa. 

Beginning  with  this  first  number  of  Volume  XI  the  Journai* 
will  appear  on  the  first  instead  of  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 
This  we  believe  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  both  our  readers  and 

our  advertisers.  Attention  is  called  also  to 
An  Addition  the  addition  of  another  member  to  the  Journal 
to  the  Staff         staff.     Isadore  Thompson  Scott,  Michigan 

'84  (Mrs.  F.  N.)  of  Ann  Arbor  has  been  ap- 
pointed advertising  and  circulation  manager.  Mrs.  Scott's  long 
acquaintance  with  the  work  of  ^he  Association  and  her  unflag- 
ging interest  in  it,  her  energy  and  resourcefulness,  and  her  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  educational  field,  give  her  unusual  quali- 
fications for  the  work.  Already  the  editorial  office  is  beginning 
to  sec  the  results  of  her  efforts  in  new  subscriptions  and  addi- 
tional advertising.  The  Association  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  fact  that  she  is  willing  to  act  in  this  capacity.  To  the  execu- 
tive secretary  her  assistance  comes  as  a  most  welcome  relief. 
With  her  help  it  is  possible  to  face  the  rapidly  growing  work 
with  confidence  in  its  continuing  success. 

The  extent  of  our  success,  however,  is  dependent  not  upon 
the  editor  and  the  advertising  manager  only  but  upon  our  read- 
ers also.    There  is  no  question  that  for  schools,  colleges,  teach- 
ers' agencies,  placement  bureaus  for  trained 
Read  the  workers,    and    particularly    for  publishing 

Advertising         houses,  our  Journai,  should  be  a  more  valuable 
advertising  medium  than  other  publications 
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with  many  times  our  circulation.  Whether  it  will  be  found  so 
will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  our  readers  interest  them- 
selves in  our  advertisers  and  in  writing  them  give  us  the  benefit 
of  that  interest.  We  urge  you  therefore  to  read  the  advertis- 
ments  and  if  you  write  to  the  advertisers,  to  mention  the  Journai*. 
Similarly  if  your  attention  is  drawn  to  any  book  through  our 
book  review  department  so  that  you  wish  to  purchase,  will  you 
not  in  ordering  see  that  the  information  reaches  the  publisher 
that  your  interest  was  aroused  through  the  Journal,?  Almost 
every  reader  of  the  Journal,  can  help  us  with  some  one  or  more  of 
our  advertisers. 

When  this  issue  of  the  Journai,  reaches  our  readers  vacations 
will  be  drawing  to  a  close,  in  not  a  few  cases  indeed  will  already 
have  become  only  a  memory.  From  mountain  and  seashore. 
The  Branches      from  quiet  country  places,  from  busy  summer 

and  sessions  at  the  colleges  and  universities,  thou- 

thc  Work  sands  of  our  teacher  members  are  turning 
Ahead  again  toward  the  schoolroom.    Other  thou- 

sands, mothers  of  families,  are  urging  more  or  less  reluctant 
little  feet  toward  the  same  goal,  meanwhile  busily  planning  the 
college  daughter's  winter  wardrobe  or  the  thousand  and  one 
household  matters  that  must  be  attended  to  before  the  winter's 
round  of  social  and  community  activities  can  be  undertaken. 

We  await  with  some  impatience  the  resumption  of  the 
work  of  the  Association.  The  apparently  inevitable  cessation 
of  our  activity  during  the  summer  has  seemed  this  year  par- 
ticularly regrettable.  With  so  much  needing  to  be  done  it 
has  been  discouraging  to  find  so  many  branches  practically  non- 
existent, their  regular  officers  on  the  wing  so  that  letters  reach 
them  only  after  many  forwardings,  and  no  one  responsible  for 
branch  business  in  their  absence.  Would  it  not  be  possible  at 
least  for  the  period  of  the  war  to  make  some  provision  for  pre- 
serving the  continuity  of  the  branch  during  the  summer?  Could 
there  not  be  found  in  almost  every  branch  a  committee  that 
could  be  empowered  to  act  for  the  branch  during  the  period  of 
suspended  animation  whose  chairman  could  be  reached  without 
delay  by  the  executive  secretary  and  whq  could  be  depended 
upon  to  co-operate  in  the  execution  of  the  plans  of  the  national 
Association? 
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We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  our  Association  is  more  com- 
pletely dormant  than  others  in  the  vacation  period.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  found  to  our  great  gratification  when  we  had  occa- 
sion during  the  summer  to  appeal  to  several  other  organizations, 
that  we  compared  very  favorably  with  them  in  respect  of  our 
activity  and  general  "aliveness."  We  only  make  the  suggestion 
in  the  interest  of  still  greater  efficiency.  Such  a  committee  could 
unquestionably  prevent  the  loss  of  interest  that  results  from  a 
complete  cessation  of  branch  activities  and  could  help  to  start 
the  work  off  more  promptly  and  more  effectively  in  the  fall. 

The  executive  secretary  is  particularly  desirous  that  there 
be  no  unnecessary  delay  in  beginning  the  work  this  year.  Our 
country  needs  the  assistance  of  its  trained  women  as  it  has 
never  needed  it  before.  Doubtless  thousands  of  them  are  al- 
ready giving  themselves  in  national  service  as  individuals  but 
they  have  work  to  do  also  as  an  organized  group  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  it  be  undertaken  without  delay.  During  the  sum- 
mer there  has  been  sent  out  from  the  office  of  the  Association  to 
all  branch  presidents  and  to  A.  C.  A.  representatives  on  the  var- 
ious state  divisions  of  the  Woman's  Committee  a  weekly  bulle- 
tin suggesting  work  that  might  be  undertaken  by  college  women. 
It  is  hoped  that  some  of  these  suggestions  may  prove  prac- 
ticable for  our  branches. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  the  branches  again  to  the 
departments  of  the  work  of  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the 
Council  for  National  Defense.  Each  department  has  been  put 
in  charge  of  a  particular  member  of  the  Committee  and  plans 
for  carrying  on  active  work  along  all  of  these  lines  are  going 
forward  rapidly.  There  are  ten  departments  as  follows:  regis- 
tration for  service,  food  production,  food  conservation,  women 
in  industry,  child  welfare,  maintaining  existing  social  service 
agencies,  safeguarding  moral  and  spiritual  forces,  educational 
propaganda,  liberty  loans,  and  Red  Cross  and  Allied  Relief. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  branches  to  consider  in  which  of 
these  departments  of  work  we  as  an  organization  can  be  most 
useful.  We  have  already  done  a  considerable  amount  of  effect- 
ive work  in  the  safeguarding  of  moral  and  spiritual  forces 
through  the  creation  of  an  informed  public  opinion  in  the  matter 
of  the.  moral  safeguarding  of  the  training  camps.  Much  still 
remains  to  be  done.   The  government  has  passed  the  necessary 
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legislation.  The  possibility  of  enforcing  it,  however,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  an  effective  public 
opinion  in  the  communities  in  which  the  camps  are  located. 
Moreover,  the  protection  of  the  soldier  from  liquor  and  prosti- 
tution is  only  half  the  problem.  There  is  also  the  work  of  pro- 
tecting the  romantic  and  innocent  but  often  ignorant  and  frivolous 
young  girl  against  herself  and  the  soldier.  Here  is  a  piece  of 
work  big  enough  to  demand  the  best  efforts  of  the  best  trained 
minds  in  the  country. 

Believing  that  such  protection  can  best  be  provided  by  the 
girl  herself  if  properly  instructed  and  inspired,  your  executive 
secretary  drew  up  some  time  ago  a  plan  for  the  training  of  girls 
A  Proposal  for  national  service  in  the  hope  that  through 
for  the  the  co-operation  of  our  branches  and  perhaps 

Training  of  other  organizations  something  might  be  done 
Girls  toward  meeting  the  immediate  problem  by 

helping  a  considerable  numbers  of  girls  to  find  themselves  in 
their  relation  to  their  country  and  to  realize  their  obligation  to 
contribute  something  in  the  way  of  national  service. 

Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war  it  was  proposed  that  the 
government  should  begin  the  creation  of  a  military  and  indus- 
trial reserve  by  enrolling  all  unemployed  boys  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  and  requiring  them  to  enter  upon 
definite  training  either  in  military  tactics  or  in  some  occupation 
directly  serviceable  to  the  nation  in  war.  The  Boys'  Working 
Reserve  is  the  result  of  that  proposal.  So  far  as  I  know  no 
similar  proposal  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  girls.  Consider- 
ing the  immensely  important  part  that  women  are  playing  in 
the  present  war  and  the  obvious  indispensability  of  women's 
service  in  any  modern  system  of  national  defense,  this  seems  a 
strange  oversight.  Certainly  it  is  quite  as  important  to  the  na- 
tion that  its  women  should  realize  their  obligation  to  national 
service  as  that  its  men  should,  perhaps  it  is  even  more  important. 

We  venture  to  hope  that  the  plan  if  it  is  carried  out  on  any 
considerable  scale  may  accomplish  two  highly  desirable  results. 
We  believe  first  that  it  may  be  made  the  opportunity  not  only 
for  immediate  service  and  training  for  future  service  but  for 
instruction  as  well  in  the  causes  and  aims  of  the  war,  for  the 
creation  of  patriotic  sentiment,  and  for  leading  the  girl  to  a 
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right  understanding  of  her  own  responsibilities  and  her  relation 
to  the  war,  to  the  individual  soldier,  and  to  the  community ;  but 
we  believe  also  that  the  machinery  created  for  the  achievement 
of  this  first  object  may  then  be  used  to  provide  an  eflfective  train- 
ing for  all  of  our  youth  in  the  permanent  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship. 

The  plan  as  briefly  outlined  by  the  executive  secretary  is 
as  follows : 

(1)  To  attempt  to  gather  in  every  community  (if  the  attempt  were 

made  to  apply  the  proposal  nationally  perhaps  it  would 
The  Plan  ^  necessary  to  take  the  county  as  the  unit)  as  nearly 

as  possible  all  girls  into  clubs  under  volunteer  leaders. 

Since  the  work  is  primarily  educational  in  character 
the  teachers  and  trained  women  generally  would  have  to  be  relied  on  to 
furnish  the  leadership.  The  same  leader  might  serve  two,  three,  or  more 
clubs  if  meeting  times  could  be  conveniently  arranged. 

(2)  Let  each  club  choose  its  own  work.  It  might  be  Red  Cross  work, 
making  hospital  supplies,  garments,  etc.;  food  conservation;  clothing  con- 
servation; or  it  might  be  training  for  service  to  be  undertaken  later,  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  typewriting,  clerical  work,  nursing,  agriculture,  etc. 

(3)  Have  prepared,  perhaps  by  the  Woman's  Advisory  Conmiittee  of 
the  Council  for  National  Defense,  or  by  the  national  bureau  or  by  state  de- 
partments of  education,  a  series  of  bulletins :  (a)  A  bulletin  suggesting  lines 
of  work  that  the  clubs  might  undertake,  with  enough  information  about 
each  and  about  methods  of  beginning  the  work  to  enable  groups  to  make  an 
intelligent  choice,  (b)  Bulletins  outlining  a  course  of  work  in  each  field 
suggested.  These  bulletins  should  be  prepared  by  experts.  In  food  and 
clothing  conservation,  probably  the  colleges  and  the  various  government 
bureaus,  including  the  Bureau  of  Education,  could  be  relied  upon  for  help. 
The  Red  Cross  would  probably  furnish  full  instructions  for  various  forms 
of  work  in  its  field.  The  telephone  and  telegraph  companies  would  doubt- 
less co-operate  in  supplying  instruction  for  classes  formed  in  this  way.  High 
schools,  technical  schools,  vocational  schools,  business  colleges,  colleges  and 
universities,  nurses'  training  schools,  etc,  would  also  probably  co-operate  will- 
ingly, (c)  Bulletins  of  instructions  to  leaders  setting  forth  the  results  to  be 
aimed  for,  methods  of  work,  bibliographies  of  material  available  in  regard  to 
war  conditions  and  war  problems  that  the  girls  are  to  be  trained  to  meet 

(4)  The  clubs  would  meet  regularly.  Where  the  character  of  the  work 
is  of  a  kind  to  make  it  practicable,  such  as  sewing  or  knitting  etc.,  much  in- 
struction in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  war,  the  course  of  events,  etc., 
could  be  given  while  the  work  is  in  progress.  In  other  cases  the  time  could 
be  divided  into  two  periods,  one  for  the  training  in  the  special  service,  and 
the  other  for  the  discussion  of  the  deeper  issues  involved.  In  either  case 
opportunity  could  be  found  wherever  local  conditions  indicated  the  need  for 
instructing  the  girls  in  regard  to  the  dangers  surrounding  them.  The  as- 
sumption would  always  be  on  the  part  of  the  leader  that  her  own  particular 
group,  while  it  might  itself  be  safe,  had  a  responsibility  for  other  girls 
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known  to  be  in  danger,  and  they  could  easily  be  inspired  to  protect  such 
girls  by  drawing  them  into  the  group. 

The  aim  would  be  to  bring  under  such  training  and  instruction  as 
nearly  as  possible  all  the  girls  between  fourteen  or  sixteen  and  twenty-one 
It  would  require  thousands  of  volunteer  workers,  but  would  certainly  yield 
returns  if  effectively  carried  out.  There  should  be  State  supervision  of  the 
work  and  conferences  of  the  leaders.  Some  system  of  definite  reporting  of 
results  by  counties  or  other  small  units  should  be  insisted  upon,  giving  the 
number  of  dubs  in  each  unit  with  size  of  each ;  the  number  engaged  directly 
in  relief  or  productive  work,  with  amount  of  work  turned  out;  number  of 
training  clubs  in  each  field  of  work;  number  completing  courses,  number  in 
training,  and  additional  similar  details. 

The  plan  was  sent  out  to  A.  C.  A.  representatives  on  the  state 
divisions  of  the  Woman's  Committee,  to  the  Woman's  Committee 
itself,  and  to  a  few  other  persons  who  it  was  thought  might  be 
interested.  Somewhat  to  our  surprise  it  commanded  instant  at- 
tention in  high  quarters.  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  responded  with 
a  personal  letter  offering  the  services  of  the  Woman's  Committee 
in  furthering  the  undertaking ;  and  Dr.  McCr^icken,  President  of 
Vassar  College  and  head  of  the  Division  of  Instruction  of  the 
Resource  Mobilization  Bureau  of  New  York  State,  wrote  that  he 
was  interested  and  would  take  it  up  with  the  state  department 
of  education. 

Meantime  the  president  of  our  Washington  Branch  had 
submitted  the  plan  to  the  Federal  Commissioner  of  Education. 
He  saw  in  the  proposal  not  only  the  opportunity  to  assist  in 
meeting  some  of  the  problems  growing  out  of  the  war  but  also 
the  possibility  of  finding  in  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae 
the  agency  through  which  one  of  his  cherished  plans  might  be 
realized.  He  asked  for  a  two-day  conference  with  the  executive 
secretary  which  developed  into  a  three-day  conference.  On  the 
second  day  Dr.  McCracken  also  was  present  and  on  the  third 
came  representatives  of  the  Woman's  Committee  and  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  While  the  Commissioner  is  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  plan  to  train  girls  for  national 
service  in  the  present  emergency  and  incidentally  to  protect 
them  from  some  of  the  moral  risks  incident  to  the  war,  he  is 
primarily  interested  in  the  possibility  which  it  offers  of  making 
permanent  provision  for  the  training  of  all  the  youth  of  our 
country,  boys  as  well  as  girls,  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
©f  citizenship.  For  the  execution  of  this  second  aspect  of  the 
plan  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  ready  to  undertake  the  prepara- 
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tion  and  publication  of  all  necessary  bulletins  or  other  material 
provided  it  can  rely  on  the  co-operation  of  the  Association  of 
Collegiate  Alumnae  to  make  the  connection  with  the  young  peo- 
ple who  are  to  profit  by  the  instruction,  and  to  direct  the  work. 
The  Commissioner  himself  has  promised  to  lay  his  thoughts  on 
the  subject  before  you  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Journal. 

Meantime  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Association 
will  undertake  the  execution  of  the  more  immediate  aspect  of  the 
plan.  Both  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  Dr.  McCracken 
advised  that  it  be  tried  out  locally  in  some  one  or  more  places, 
preferably  perhaps  in  some  of  the  cities  near  which  camps  are  to 
be  located.  This  means  going  ahead  without  previously  pre- 
pared bulletins,  making  the  most  of  local  resources,  and  working 
out  the  problems  ourselves  as  they  arise.  Already  the  City  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Organizations  of  your  executive  secretary's 
home  town,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  which  has  no  A.  C.  A.  branch,  has 
pledged  its  co-operation  in  trying  out  the  plan. 

The  method  of  organization  proposed  is  as  follows.  A  gen- 
eral chairman  and  an  assistant  chairman  will  be  appointed  for  the 
whole  city  with  a  leader  and  an  assistant  leader  in  each  of  the  five 
wards.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  ward  leaders  to  find  all  the 
girls  in  the  ward  between  the  ages  determined  upon  (here  it 
will  be  fourteen  to  twenty-one — ^possibly  to  twenty-five),  to 
present  the  plan,  enroll  them,  and  record  their  names  and  their 
choice  of  the  kind  of  service  or  training  desired.  Groups  will 
then  be  formed  in  accordance  with  these  choices.  There  will  be, 
let  us  suppose,  three  girls  in  ward  one,  six  in  ward  two,  and 
eight  in  ward  five  who  wish  to  undertake  nurses'  training  or 
telegraphy  or  telephone  work.  When  the  size  of  the  class  is 
known  arrangements  will  be  made  with  the  nurses'  training 
school  of  the  city  hospital,  or  with  the  telephone  or  telegraph 
company,  to  provide  the  training.  A  leader  will  be  found  for 
the  group  who  will  give  the  supervision  and  inspiration  and  ad-  " 
vice  necessary  to  assure  faithful  work  and  who  will  at  the  same 
time  give  the  needed  instruction  along  other  lines.  It  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  ward  leaders  to  know  just  how  many  and  what 
girls  in  their  wards  are  under  instruction  and  in  what  fields,  to 
hold  conferences  of  their  club  leaders  and  to  report  to  the  gen- 
eral chairman  from  time  to  time  on  the  progress  of  the  work. 
It  is  hoped  that  from  the  beginning  careful  records  of  the  work 
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will  be  kept  and  that  definite  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  un- 
dertaking will  be  available. 

Now  the  question  is  how  many  of  our  A.  C.  A.  branches  are 
ready  to  volunteer  their  services  to  launch  this  undertaking  in 
their  own  communities  as  a  demonstration  of  its  possibilities. 
If  six  or  eight  would  undertake  it  at  once,  pooling  of  the  results 
of  these  separate  experiments  ought  to  make  possible  the  prepa- 
ration in  a  short  time  of  several  suggestive  bulletins  in  regard 
to  methods  of  organization,  means  of  securing  the  desired  in- 
struction, methods  of  giving  instruction  in  regard  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  war  and  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  individual, 
etc.,  that  ought  to  prove  helpful  to  other  communities  where 
there  is  no  branch  of  the  Association.  Will  all  branches  that  are 
willing  to  co-operate  please  communicate  with  this  office?  The 
executive  secretary  looks  forward  to  the  response  to  this  appeal 
with  eagerness  and  perhaps  a  little  apprehension,  since  it  may 
fairly  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Bureau  of 
Education  can  count  upon  our  co-operation  in  the  execution  of 
its  permanent  and  comprehensive  plan  for  education  in  citizen- 
ship. 


Ye  dead  and  gone  great  armies  of  the  world, 
Sweet  gleam  the  fields  where  ye  were  used  to  pass. 
With  death  for  leader,  legioned  like  the  grass. 
Day  after  day  by  dews  of  morning  pearled. 
Ye  dead  and  gone  great  armies,  ye  were  hurled 

'Gainst  other  armies,  great  and  dead  and  gone, 
In  awful  dark;  ye  died  before  the  dawn. 
Ne'er  knowing  how  your  flags  in  peace  are  furled ! 
Ye  are  the  tall  fair  forests  that  were  felled 

To  build  a  pyre  for  strife  that  it  might  cease ; 
Ye  are  the  white  lambs  slaughtered  to  make  peace ; 
Ye  are  the  sweet  ships  sunk  that  storm  be  quelled ; 
And  ye  are  lilies  plucked  and  set  like  stars 
About  the  blood  stained  shrine  of  bygone  wars! 


The  Ancient  Sacrifice 


By  Mahi^on  Leonard  Fisher 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  COLLEGES 


Beloit  College. — Dr.  Melvin  A.  Brannon,  President  of  the 
University  of  Idaho,  has  been  elected  President  of  Beloit  Col- 
lege by  unanimous  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the 
faculty.  Dr.  Eaton,  retiring  president  of  Beloit,  strongly  ad- 
vocated the  election  of  Dr.  Brannon  as  his  successor. 

Dr.  Brannon  has  had  unusual  experience  in  college,  school, 
and  university  life  and  administration.  He  was  graduated  with 
high  honor  from  Wabash  College,  taking  the  full  classical  course, 
but  through  the  influence  of  Professor  J.  M.  Coulter,  now  head 
of  the  Department  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  he 
became  especially  interested  in  natural  science,  which  has  g^ven 
direction  to  his  professional  studies.  He  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  at  Wabash  and  studied  for  four  summers  at  the  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory  of  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts;  was  in- 
structor in  natural  science  at  the  Fort  Wayne  high  school,  and 
was  then  in  1894  called  to  be  professor  of  biology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  from  the  University  of  Chicago  with  distinction  in 


In  North  Dakota  he  was  largely  influential  in  assisting  the 
president  to  build  up  the  institution,  developing  the  School  of 
Medicine  as  its  dean  for  two  years,  and  then  becoming  the  dean 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  important  work  which  he 
accomplished  in  North  Dakota  led  to  his  being  called  three 
years  ago  to  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Idaho.  There 
Dr.  Brannon  became  a  potent  influence  for  higher  education 
throughout  the  State,  and  the  university  has  grown  greatly  dur- 
ing his  administration. 

He  entered  upon  his  new  duties  at  Beloit  on  the  first  of 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eaton  will  make  their  home  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  where  they  have  many  friends,  and  where  Dr. 
Eaton  will  be  in  close  relation  to  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Foreign  Missions,  of  which  he  is  the  vice-presi- 
dent. 

Boston  University. — At  the  Commencement  Exercises  in 
Tremont  Temple  on  Wednesday,  June  6,  degrees  were  con- 
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ferred  upon  347  candidates, — the  largest  number  in  the  history 
of  the  institution.  In  accordance  with  the  rule  which  has  pre- 
vailed since  the  organization  of  the  University,  no  honorary 
degrees  were  conferred. 

The  attendance  at  the  University  for  the  year  is  3400 — an 
increase  of  800  over  the  previous  year.  During  the  six  years  of 
President  Murlin's  administration  the  enrollment  has  grown 
from  1347  to  3400.  Nearly  all  departments  share  in  this  in- 
crease. For  the  first  time  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  has  an 
attendance  of  over  1000.  The  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion has  in  four  years  reached  an  enrollment  of  1438.  Since 
Dr.  Murlin  became  president  the  sum  of  $1,213,500  has  been 
«dded  to  the  equipment  and  endowment  of  the  institution. 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  has  been  giving 
during  the  summer  an  emergency  war  course  for  women,  which 
has  had  an  attendance  of  740,  and  a  course  in  industrial  nursing 
for  men  and  women,  which  has  had  a  registration  of  90.  The 
School  of  Theology  has  just  closed  a  sunmier  session  for  rural 
church  workers,  which  was  attended  by  twenty-two.  The  regu- 
lar summer  session  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Business  Administration  began  Monday,  July  2,  and  con- 
tinued until  Saturday,  August  11.  Preliminary  registrations 
were  50  per  cent  larger  than  for  the  previous  year. 

The  Ordronaux  Prize  of  seventy-five  dollars  annually 
awarded  to  that  member  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  School 
of  Law  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  dean  of  the  school  has  shown 
the  greatest  ability  during  attendance  at  the  school,  was  this 
year  won  by  a  woman — Miss  Rebecca  Thurman,  of  Dorchester. 

Dc  Pauw  University. — Like  other  colleges  throughout  the 
country,  De  Pauw  University  has  been  doing  its  share  in  the 
national  crisis.  Military  training  was  substituted  for  the  regu- 
lar gymnasium  work  for  the  men,  and  seven  different  classes 
were  organized  for  Red  Cross  work  among  the  women  of  the 
college.  Over  one  hundred  men  withdrew  to  go  into  training 
camps  or  farm  work  and  our  young  women  have  manifested 
their  readiness  to  perform  definite  service  along  the  lines  indi- 
cated on  the  specific  preparedness  card. 

This  summer  two  new  buildings  are  going  up  on  the 
campus — a  beautiful  hall  of  residence  for  women  g^ven  by  Mr. 
Edward  Rector  of  Chicago,  and  a  very  handsome  administration 
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building,  a  gift  of  the  Studebaker  family  as  a  memorial  to  Mr. 
Clem  Studebaker  who  for  many  years  was  a  trustee  of  De  Pauw. 

Goucher  College. — Twelve  graduates  of  the  college  received 
advanced  degrees  from  American  universities  in  June.  Eliza- 
beth  Johnson,  '11,  and  Ethel  Kan  ton,  '11,  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  Eliza- 
beth F.  Rogers  and  Edith  E.  Ware,  'OS,  received  the  same  degree 
from  Columbia  University. 

The  Masters'  degree  was  conferred  upon  Mary  Cover,  '13, 
Dorothy  Welsh,  'IS,  and  Jean  C.  Wilcox,  '15,  by  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  Helen  E.  Robinson,  '02,  and  Dorothy  Guttmacher, 
'16,  received  the  same  degree  from  Columbia  University;  Mary 
Melvin,  '12,  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Isabelle  N. 
Baldwin  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  Emma  L.  Ward- 
ell,  '08,  from  Yale  University. 

The  Goucher  plan  of  physical  and  mental  preparedness 
which  was  announced  on  the  day  of  the  A.  C.  A.  meeting  at 
Goucher  College  in  April  was  followed  out  enthusiastically  by 
students  and  faculty.  More  than  SOO  students  took  the  pledge 
on  the  first  day,  to  keep  themselves  in  as  good  physical  condi- 
tion as  possible ;  to  attend  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  war  given 
by  Dr.  Katharine  Gallagher  of  the  history  department;  and  to 
take  up  some  line  of  specific  preparedness  under  the  direction 
of  the  faculty.  The  courses  offered  under  this  head  included: 
Agriculture  and  practical  gardening,  food  and  nutrition,  bac- 
teriology, wireless  telegraphy,  motor  mechanism,  typewriting 
and  stenography,  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  social  and  relief 
work. 

Squads  of  girls  planted  a  large  plot  of  ground  with  vege- 
tables, the  cultivation  of  which  was  turned  over  to  the  city 
students  during  the  summer.  This  part  of  the  plan  has  been 
successful  beyond  expectations  and  has  yielded  a  goodly  sup- 
ply of  vegetables  for  canning,  which  was  started  in  July.  In 
fact  the  experiment  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that  it  will  prob- 
ably be  continued  next  year  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  ultimate 
development  is  likely  to  be  a  permanent  farm  or  garden  worked 
by  the  students  for  the  production  of  college  supplies. 

The  department  of  social  science  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Federated  Charities  of  Baltimore  offered  courses  on  the 
principles  of  relief  for  soldiers'  families,  prevention  and  remedial 
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treatment  for  juvenile  delinquency  and  the  problems  connected 
with  the  family  and  the  employment  of  women  and  children. 

Five  teams  of  ten  students  each,  under  the  direction  of  a 
Goucher  graduate,  were  put  into  the  field  at  once  to  assist  in 
the  campaign  of  the  Baltimore  charitable  organizations  to  raise 
a  war  emergency  fund  of  $1,500,000. 

Several  building  operations  on  the  college  grounds  have 
been  completed  during  the  summer.  The  Alumnae  Lodge  is 
likely  to  fill  the  long-felt  want  of  the  alumnae  for  special  quart- 
ers for  their  activities  and  two  new  halls  of  residence  have  been 
prepared  for  the  accommodation  of  114  students,  an  expansion 
of  living  quarters  which  seemed  to  be  justified  by  the  indica- 
tions of  a  heavy  enrollment  for  1917-1918. 

Of  the  fourteen  new  appointments  to  the  faculty  announced 
for  the  coming  year,  nine  are  women.^  Louise  McDaniel,  Le- 
land  Stanford,  '06,  Ph.  D.  Yale  1917,  has  been  made  associate 
professor  of  home  economics.  She  will  be  assisted  by  Carolyn 
Newcomb,  University  of  Iowa,  '14,  A.M.,  Columbia,  1917,  who 
will  act  as  purveyor  to  the  college  and  mistress  of  Folkvang 


Ethel  Bowman,  Wellesley  1900,  Ph.D.  Clark  University, 
1917,  has  been  appointed  associate  professor  of  Psychology. 
Anna  Irene  Miller,  Mt.  Holyoke,  '09,  A.  M.  Columbia,  1910,  has 
been  made  instructor  in  English.  Jean  C.  Wilcox,  Goucher,  '15, 
Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins,  1917,  will  be  assistant  in  Romance  langu- 
ages; Viola  Barton,  Goucher,  '15,  in  physics  and  Frances  Bots- 
ford,  Mt.  Holyoke  '17  in  physiology. 

Isabel  L.  Towner,  Goucher,  '06,  has  been  made  librarian 
and  Ethel  Irene  Burwell,  Vassar,  '99,  assistant  librarian. 

Dr.  Gertrude  C.  Bussey,  assistant  professor  of  philosophy, 
has  been  made  associate  professor  and  Misses  Gallagher,  Jesse, 
Tucker  and  Winslow  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  assistant 
professor. 

Grinnell  College^. — The  women's  quadrangle  at  Grinnell 
consisting  of  six  adequate  college  homes  housing  the  women  of 
the  institution,  has  during  two  years  of  occupancy  so  fully  dem- 
onstrated the  desirability  of  providing  student  accommodations 
on  the  campus  under  college  managment  that  a  new  group  of 
dormitory  buildings,  to  be  known  as  the  men's  quadrangle,  is 
now  in  process  of  construction.    Three  buildings  will  be  ready 
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for  use  by  September  first.  They  will  provide  true  homes  for 
upper-class  men,  with  the  additional  social  privilege  of  well- 
equipped  club  rooms.  As  soon  as  possible,  other  units  will  be 
built  to  afford  housing  and  boarding  accommodations  for  all 
men  of  the  college. 

Mount  Holyoke  College. — To  provide  comfortable  and  ade- 
quate quarters  for  the  members  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  College 
faculty  not  living  in  the  student  dormitories,  the  trustees  of  the 
college  over  a  year  ago  commissioned  a  firm  of  Boston  archi- 
tects, to  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for  a  faculty  apartment 
bouse  with  a  minimum  of  twenty-eight  suites  together  with  the 
necessary  reception  and  dining-rooms,  kitchen,  etc.  The  build- 
ing will  be  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  on  the  first  of 
November,  1917. 

Because  Mount  Holyoke  wished  to  do  her  bit  towards 
increasing  the  food  supply  of  the  country,  five  or  six  acres  of 
the  land  belonging  to  the  college  were  converted  into  a  "farm," 
to  be  planted  and  cultivated  by  volunteers  from  the  students  and 
faculty.  Contributions  for  the  "farm"  from  students  and 
friends  amounted  to  nearly  $1,200,  thus  enabling  the  college  to 
meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  plowing  and  harrowing  the 
ground  and  buying  seed  and  fertilizer.  Some  of  the  farmers 
from  the  town  were  engaged  to  do  the  plowing  and  harrowing, 
but  the  rest  of  the  work  was  done  entirely  by  volunteers  from 
the  student  body.  Over  600  students  and  17  members  of  the 
faculty  volunteered  for  spring  work,  and  ISO  for  the  summer. 
Because  the  girls  worked  so  rapidly  and  satisfactorily,  it  was 
decided  that  three  groups  of  only  18  each  would  be  needed  for 
the  summer  work.  The  girls  staying  in  South  Hadley  during 
the  summer  lived  at  The  Woodbridge  and  spent  four  hours 
each  day  in  the  field,  and  one  in  doing  house  work.  Mr.  Kinney, 
the  director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  and  instructor  in  floricult- 
ure was  given  general  supervision  of  the  work.  The  college 
"farmers"  proved  so  efficient  and  enthusiastic,  that  it  was  possi- 
ble to  cultivate  fifteen  acres  of  land,  instead  of  the  five  or  six 
at  first  proposed.  Potatoes,  beans,  corn,  parsnips,  onions,  and 
in  general  such  vegetables  as  can  be  stored  for  winter  use,  were 
planted.  A  small  kitchen  garden  intended  to  supply  the  young 
farmers  during  the  summer  was  a  great  success.  The  girls 
were  very  enthusiastic,  willing  and  efficient,  and  did  their  work 
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so  speedily  and  well  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  them 
all  busy.  Some  squads  devoted  their  time  to  digging  dandelions 
out  of  the  lawns,  hoeing  up  weeds  from  around  the  shrubbery, 
etc. 

With  the  opening  of  college  this  fall  it  is  proposed  that 
these  extra  curriculum  courses  shall  be  given:  bookkeeping 
stenography,  and  typewriting,  under  the  direction  of  the  depart- 
ment of  mathematics;  home  economics,  under  direction  of  the  de- 
partments of  chemistry  and  physiology;  war  relief,  a  course  in 
the  administration  of  relief  to  the  dependent  families  of  soldiers 
and  safilors,  with  particular  reference  to  the  work  done  in 
England  and  Canada  and  by  the  Red  Cross,  practical  field  work 
to  be  afforded  through  cooperation  with  the  charitable  agencies 
in  Holyoke  and  Springfield  and  with  the  Red  Cross,  the  various 
lines  of  Red  Cross  training  being  those  prescribed  by  the  Red 
Cross  organization,  including  home  nursing  in  convalescent  homes, 
etc. ;  and  agricultural  training. 

Radclififc  College.— Eva  Alberta  Mooar,  A.B.  1908,  A.M. 
1913,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  new  appointment  bu- 
reau of  Radcliffe  College,  which  will  take  over  not  only  the 
work  of  the  bureau  of  occupations,  but  also  the  appointing  of 
teachers. 

Two  prizes  offered  by  the  Massachusetts  branch  of  the 
Women's  Peace  Party  for  essays  on  Constructive  Peace,  written 
by  students  of  Women's  Colleges  in  Massachusetts,  have  been 
awarded  to  Radcliffe  students:  one  of  $50  to  Helen  C.  White, 
A.B.  1916,  A.M.  1917,  for  her  essay  on  "The  Peace  that  Lasts," 
and  one  of  $25  to  Lillian  Adlow  of  the  Class  of  1918,  for  her 
essay  on  "Ideals  of  fWar  Contrasted  with  Ideals  of  Peace." 

The  Radcliffe  Alumnae  Association  has  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers:  President,  Mabel  Harris  Lyon,  1897;  first  vice- 
president,  Eleanor  Richards  Frost,  1904;  second  vice-president, 
Dorothy  Dewey  Comstock;  secretary,  Margaret  A.  Fish,  1903; 
treasurer,  Ethel  Dodd,  1904;  directors,  Elizabeth  B.  Piper,  1906, 
and  Florence  W.  Swan,  1899.  At  the  annual  business  meeting, 
on  commencement  day,  the  constitution  of  the  association  was 
altered  to  make  the  membership  open  to  holders  of  the  A.  A. 
degree.  The  president  of  the  association  was  instructed  to  ap- 
point a  committee  on  war  relief  with  power  to  act  for  the  as- 
sociation, and  a  sum  of  money  was  appropriated  for  their  use. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Radcliffe  Union  the  following 
ofHcers  were  elected :  Vice-president,  Penelope  Noyes ;  secretary, 
Mrs.  Howard  G.  Forbes;  director,  Mrs.  Frederick  Rogers.  The 
Union  endorsed  the  idea  of  having  a  room  in  Boston  for  its  4ise. 
It  also  voted  that  the  Cooperation  Committee,  which  is  com- 
posed of  members  from  the  Alumnae  Association  and  the  Union, 
be  requested  to  construct  a  plan  in  which  the  Union  and  the 
Alumnae  Association  might  unite  with  regard  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  sailors  serving  in  the  war  when  they  land  in  Boston, 
and  that  this  committee  be  ready  to  lay  its  plans  before  both 
bodies  not  later  than  the  midwinter  meetings.  It  was  voted 
that  the  Union  members  be  asked  if  they  will  be  willing  to  open 
their  houses  for  hospitality  to  the  sailors  serving  in  the  war 
who  happen  to  be  in  or  near  Boston. 

Radcliffe  College  has  given  to  the  Cambridge  Committee  on 
Vacant  Land, — a  sub-committee  of  the  committee  on  Food  Pro- 
duction and  Conservation,  which  is  under  the  Public  Safety 
Committee — all  the  land  behind  the  dormitories  that  is  fit  for 
gardening.  The  students  have  offered  their  services  to  the 
committee. 

Reed  College. — On  account  of  the  increase  in  taxation  on 
the  properties  in  the  city  of  Portland  which  constitute  its  en- 
dowment, and  the  decrease  in  the  net  earnings  of  these  proper- 
ties due  to  the  war,  the  college  faced  a  financial  emergency.  The 
announcement  was  made  recently  that  the  college  would  require 
gifts  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  maintain  its  budget  at  the 
present  amount  for  the  next  three  years.  Ten  men  and  women, 
citizens  of  Portland,  at  once  subscribed  $25,000.  The  college  is 
thus  already  assured  that  its  work  need  not  be  curtailed  the  com- 
ing year  because  of  the  falling  off  in  net  income  from  endow- 
ment. 

Among  the  new  courses  listed  in  the  catalog  to  be  given  the 
coming  year  are  an  advanced  course  in  Spanish  literature,  a 
seminar  course  in  politics,  a  course  in  hygiene  for  young  women 
leading  to  the  Red  Cross  certificate,  advanced  courses  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  a  course  in  business  English,  a  course  in  educational 
sociology,  courses  in  business  law,  industrial  methods  and  com- 
mercial problems. 

Smith  College. — At  their  June  meeting  the  trustees  ap- 
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pointed  Dean  Ada  L.  Comstock  as  president  pro  tern  until  a 
successor  to  President  Burton  could  be  chosen. 

During  Commencement  the  $75,000  to  be  raised  by  the 
alumnae  for  an  infirmary  was  completed  with  the  addition  of  a 
sufficient  sum  to  buy  land  for  the  site.  It  was  the  purpose  of 
the  trustees- to  proceed  at  once  with  plans  for  immediate  build- 
ing. Of  the  scholarship  fund  of  $25,000  $5,000  has  been  secured. 
The  alumnae  will  begin  work  for  the  rest  of  the  $25,000  im- 
mediately. 

The  gifts  of  the  "re-uning"  classes  went  chiefly  toward  these 
two  purposes,  but  with  additional  contributions  for  the  Smith 
College  relief  unit  that  has  been  organized  for  work  in  affilia- 
tion with  the  American  fund  for  the  French  wounded.  The 
twenty  members  under  the  directorship  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Boyd 
Hawcs,  1892,  the  archaeologist,  sailed  at  the  end  of  July.  Mrs. 
Hawes  has  had  wide  experience  in  war  conditions  in  the  Greco- 
Turkish  and  Spanish-American  wars  and  among  the  Serbian  ref- 
ugees in  Corfu.  The  unit  includes  women  of  varied  types  of 
training,  two  physicians,  several  with  large  experience  in  social 
work,  some  who  know  France  and  French  conditions  thorough- 
ly, skilled  motor  drivers.  One  has  the  unique  equipment  of 
cobbling  which  she  learned  for  practical  use  when  teaching  in  a 
mountain  school  in  the  south.  She  has  practiced  further  under 
a  French  shoemaker  and  hopes  to  teach  the  trade  to  French  chil- 
dren. The  unit  expected  to  be  assigned  to  the  vicinity  of  Sois- 
sons.  This  work  has  the  backing  of  the  Alumnae  Association 
which  has  appointed  a  committee  with  Mrs.  Helen  Rand  Thayer, 
former  president  of  the  College  Settlement  Association  as  chair- 
man and  Miss  Alice  Wellington  of  Trinity  Ct.,  Boston,  as  sec- 
retary and  treasurer.  The  middle  of  July,  the  committee  had 
$23,000.  and  three  motor  trucks  had  already  been  started  for 
France. 

At  the  Smith  College  Association  for  Christian  Work  alum- 
nae meeting  Baccalaureate  Sunday,  interesting  reports  were 
given  from  workers  in  the  mission  fields  including  Ginling  Col- 
lege at  Nanking,  China.  To  the  English  department  of  this  col- 
lege the  Christian  association  gives  $1000  a  year. 

During  commencement  the  Tarbell  portrait  of  President 
Burton,  the  gift  of  the  ckss  of  1891,  was  on  exhibition  in  the 
art  gallery,  as  well  as  the  collection  of  Japanese  and  Chinese 
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objects  recently  given  by  Mr.  Neu  of  Detroit,  kakemonos,  sev- 
eral statues  and  some  pottery. 

In  September  four  new  houses  on  Elm  street  are  to  be  opened, 
under  a  single  house  mistress,  for  about  fifty  students.  This 
>ear  juniors  and  seniors  have  been  assigned  to  these  houses. 
Further  provisions  for  housing  the  students  directly  under  col- 
lege control  is  imperative.  The  purchase  of  about  160  acres 
bordering  the  college  holdings  and  including  the  Paradise  pond 
water  rights,  announced  at  commencement,  should  make  new 
dormitories  an  immediate  possibility  as  soon  as  funds  for  the 
buildings  can  be  secured. 

Registration  seems  to  promise  a  large  entering  class,  but 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  board  and  a  change  of  administration 
mav  affect  the  number  in  the  whole  college. 

Swarthknore  College. — Swarthmore  College  closed  on  Mon- 
day, June  11.  Eighty-nine  seniors  received  degrees  although  some 
of  the  men  of  the  class  were  absent  on  account  of  being  in  some 
branch  of  national  service.  The  commencement  exercises 
throughout  the  week  reflected  the  spirit  of  the  country  in  the 
present  crisis.  Ceremonies  were  simplified,  expenditures  re- 
duced and  the  addresses  of  the  occasion  took  note  of  the  inter- 
national situation  in  a  pertinent  and  impressive  manner.  The 
class  play  was  a  novelty  in  that  it  was  produced  entirely  by  the 
women  of  the  class.  This  action  came  as  a  result  of  the  release 
of  so  many  men  for  service  but  the  play  in  no  way  suffered 
through  the  innovation.  The  proceeds  were  contributed  to  the 
funds  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  final  section  of  Wharton  Hall,  a  dormitory  for  men 
was  dedicated  on  Commencement  day.  A  portion  of  this  sec- 
tion has  been  in  use  during  the  past  year.  While  the  times  are 
ominous  for  the  return  of  many  of  the  men,  the  college  expects 
to  maintain  its  normal  attendance  by  enrolling  a  larger  number  af 
entering  men  and  if  possible  to  increase  its  enrollment  of  women. 
Of  the  one  hundred  and  more  men  who  were  released  during 
April  and  May,  to  enter  such  industries  as  shipbuilding,  steel 
manufacturing,  munitions  making,  and  farming,  as  well  as  to 
enter  aviation  and  the  army  and  navy,  perhaps  fifty  may  return 
to  the  college  in  the  fall. 

The  campaign  for  an  additional  $750,000  for  endowment 
was  carried  to  within  $80,000  of  the  goal  by  Commencement 
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Day.  The  college  has  until  October,  1919,  to  complete  the 
fund  in  order  to  receive  the  grant  of  $125,000  recently  given  by 
the  General  Education  Board.  Swarthmore  Alumni  have  con- 
ducted the  campaign  and  expect  to  carry  it  over  to  a  full  million 
lo  be  added  to  the  present  endowment  within  the  stipulated  time. 
The  undergraduates  of  Swarthmore  contributed  $10,413  by  pop- 
ular subscription. 

Swarthmore  men,  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  have 
enrolled  in  the  Friends  Reconstruction  Unit  for  France,  which 
is  in  training  at  Haverford  College  during  July  and  August. 
Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  are  being  raised  by  the  Friends 
of  Philadelphia  and  adjoining  counties  for  this  relief  work. 
The  Reconstruction  Unit  will  probably  place  a  large  corps  of 
men  in  that  section  of  France  which  has  been  over-run  by  the 
Germans.  These  men  will  give  their  energy  and  skill  to  re- 
storing the  homes  and  farms  of  the  French  people. 

Faculty  changes  for  the  coming  year  are  as  follows : 
Retiring  members:  Mrs.  Annette  S.  Plass,  Iowa,  '00,  in- 
structor in  French ;  Mrs.  Jean  Hamilton  Creighton,  Swarthmore, 
'10,  instructor  in  French;  Mrs.  Priscilla  Goodwyn  Griffin, 
Swarthmore,  '10,  acting  dean  of  women  and  instructor  in 
English,  Miss  Elizabeth  Tyler  Coleman,  Ala.,  '12,  Assistant  in 
English. 

New  members:  Oscar  Sandstrom,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, assistant  in  Greek;  Raymond  Herrick,  A.  M.  Columbia, 
1917,  English;  Lander  McClintock,  University  of  Chicago, 
French;  Russell  Hull,  assistant  instructor  chemistry;  Margaret 
Ormond,  Simmons  College,  librarian. 

Trinity  College. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Club  of  Trinity  College  two  interesting  lectures  have  re- 
cently been  given  at  the  college.  The  first  of  these  by  Miss 
Rea  Nobechi,  a  teacher  from  Japan  who  has  been  spending  the 
past  year  at  MaryknoU,  New  York,  was  an  intimate  portrayal 
of  the  home  life  of  Japan.  Under  the  same  patronage.  Reverend 
Gavan  Duffy,  a  missionary  in  India  and  son  of  Sir  Charles  Gavan 
Duffy  the  Irish  politician  and  journalist,  gave  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  India. 

The  spirit  of  patriotism  and  the  desire  to  be  of  service 
characterized  the  students  after  the  declaration  of  war.  In 
an  attempt  to  do  its  "bit"  the  Current  Events  Club  voted  a  part 
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of  its  treasury  to  buy  wool  for  the  Navy  League  and  many 
sets  of  knitted  comforts  were  completed  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  Chemical  Society  has  adopted  as  its  proteges  starv- 
ing children  of  the  warring  countries.  Many  students  are  also 
engaged  in  Red  Cross  work  and  have  received  certificates  in 
the  first  aid  classes  which  were  conducted  at  Trinity  by  seven 
physicians  from  Washington. 

How  men  in  the  trenches  live  and  die  was  described  by 
Abbe  Flynn  in  a  lecture  entitled  "Some  Impressions  of  an  Army 
Chaplain."  Abbe  Flynn  who  has  received  his  degree  from  the 
Sorbonne  is  a  native  of  France  and  was  before  the  war  a  parish 
priest  in  Paris;  at  its  outbreak  he  volunteered  and  after  much 
insistence  reached  the  front  where  he  has  been  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  soldiers  on  the  firing  line  in  the  regions  of  Arras 
e.nd  Verdun. 

On  Monday,  June  fourth,  the  Dramatic  Society  gave  an 
outdoor  performance  of  "As  You  Like  It"  on  the  campus.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  on  June  sixth 
the  report  of  the  Councillor  to  the  A.  C.  A.  Biennial  was  enthu- 
siastically received.  On  June  seventh  Bachelors'  degrees  were 
conferred  on  forty-seven  students  and  three  received  Master  of 
Arts.  The  address  to  the  graduates  was  made  by  the  Honorable 
David  I.  Walsh,  former  governor  of  Massachusetts. 

Vassar  College  (by  one  of  the  girls  of  the  Unit). — ^The 
idea  of  a  Vassar  Agricultural  Unit  originated  at  a  state  educa- 
tional conference  held  this  spring  at  which  was  discussed  the 
various  possibilities  and  opportunities  open  to  college  students 
in  preparedness  work.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  the 
chief  value  of  farm  labor  done  by  a  group  of  girls 
during  the  sunmier  months  would  consist  in  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  it  would  arouse  in  similar  work  among  women  all 
over  the  country.  But  before  the  trustees  would  consent  to  the 
scheme  it  had  to  be  proved  a  paying  proposition  for  the  college 
and  not  a  feat  which  would  bring  Vassar  sensationally  before 
the  public.  Organized  on  this  basis  it  was  found  that  there 
was  work  on  the  farm  and  garden  for  only  a  dozen  girls.  They 
were  chosen  from  among  a  group  of  applicants  and  of  course  a 
necessary  requirement  was  that  the  chosen  farmers  pass  a 
physical  examination. 

The  group  forming  the  "Agricultural  Unit"  assembled  for 
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work  June  17  and  continues  until  August  11th.  The  girls  are 
paid  17j4  cents  an  hour  and  their  day  averages  8  to  9  hours  of 
work.  They  pay  the  college  $5.50  for  board  which  includes  a 
limited  amount  of  laundry.  The  girls  work  in  groups  by  them- 
selves under  the  guidance  of  the  head  gardener  and  head  farmer 
c  f  the  college.  One  of  the  students  acts  as  director  of  the  group, 
keeping  track  of  the  time,  etc. 

The  work  has  consisted  mainly  of  hoeing  and  weeding — 
hoeing  com  and  potatoes  on  the  farm  and  hoeing  and  weeding 
the  numerous  table  vegetables  grown  at  the  garden.  Now  that 
the  haying  and  reaping  season  is  on  the  girls  are  beginning  to 
be  given  jobs  in  those  activities ;  and  each  girl  has  been  given 
the  opporttmity  to  learn  how  to  milk,  and  milks  regularly  twice 
a  day  for  two  weeks.  After  that  attendance  at  the  dairy  is 
optional. 

In  the  dairy  alone  the  labor  of  the  girls  has  not  been 
actually  needed.  In  the  other  work  the  help  of  the  girl  farmers 
was  relied  upon,  and  a  much  larger  acreage  than  usual  was 
planted  both  in  the  garden  and  farm.  Both  head  farmer  and 
gardener  testify  to  actual  service  rendered  and  say  the  girls 
have  done  much  better  than  they  expected  and  are  equal  to,  if  not 
really  more  thorough  than  the  men  in  comparable  tasks. 

The  adverse  comments  and  predictions  as  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  girls'  work  have  been  utterly  disproved,  as  have  the 
warnings  of  physical  breakdowns.  All  are  in  perfect  condition 
and  by  means  of  comfortable  dress  and  regular  hours  feel  no  ill 
effects  either  from  heat  or  work.  Outdoor  work  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  is  avoided  by  early  rising  and  by  helping  with  can- 
ning. By  putting  in  two  hours  before  breakfast  the  eight  or 
nine  hours  can  be  accomplished  very  comfortably.  Each  girl 
may  arrange  her  time  to  suit  herself,  but  in  general  the  follow- 
ing schedule  of  hours  has  been  found  to  be  the  best:  Arise  4:15 
a.  m.  and  have  a  small  breakfast  of  cold  cereal  and  milk;  work, 
4:45  to  6:45;  hot  breakfast  at  7  a.m.,  work  7:30  to  11:30;  din- 
ner at  12,  then  indoor  work  or  rest  until  1 :30  or  2  p.  m. ;  then 
outdoor  work  again  for  two  or  three  hours,  stopping  at  4:30 
or  5  p.  m.  as  the  case  may  be. 

While  the  eight  weeks  of  work  have  not  turned  out  a  dozen 
past-masters  in  the  art  of  farming,  nevertheless  the  experience 
has  been  an  invaluable  one  in  many  ways.  The  girls  have  rend- 
ered service  where  service  was  needed  and  they  themselves  have 
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gained  much  experience  in  an  interesting  and  highly  necessary 
field  of  activity.  All  feel  that  the  broader  viewpoint,  the  phy- 
sical benefit  and  the  new  sense  of  values  gained  have  made  these 
two  months  ever  memorable  and  priceless. 

State  College  of  Washington. — The  recent  admission  of 
State  College  graduates  into  membership  in  the  association  has 
revived  the  interest  of  the  women  of  the  faculty  and  town, 
eligible  to  membership  in  that  organization,  and  a  branch  of 
the  A.  C.  A.  is  being  formed  at  Pullman  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  G.  C.  Robinson  of  Smith  College,  Mrs.  O.  P.  Jenkins 
of  Stanford  University  and  Mrs.  William  Hislop  of  Ohio  State 
University.  At  a  meeting  of  the  alumnae  of  the  College  called 
in  June,  forty-two  took  out  general  membership  in  the  associa- 
tion. 

A  conference  of  the  presidents  of  the  All- Women's  organ- 
izations of  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  been  called  by  Miss  Helen 
Lauderdale,  president  of  the  Women's  league  of  the  State  Col- 
lege, to  meet  at  Seabeck,  Wash.,  at  the  time  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
conference.  This  will  be  the  first  meeting  of  its  kind  to  be 
held  in  the  Northwest. 

Miss  Rhoda  M.  White,  Dean  of  Women,  gave  an  address 
"Democracy,  the  College  and  the  War"  before  the  Conference 
of  Deans  of  Women  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  National 
Conference  of  Deans  of  Women  held  in  Portland  at  the  time 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  Her  thought  is  that 
if  war  is  to  make  the  "world  safe  for  democracy,"  then  it  is  most 
important  to  make  "democracy  safe  for  the  world"  by  educa- 
tion— an  argument  that  colleges  be  kept  as  full  of  students  as 
possible,  and  that  no  phase  of  education,  cultural  or  practical, 
be  permitted  to  lapse  in  this  time  of  war. 

University  of  Washington. — The  appointment  of  President 
Henry  Suzzallo  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  State  Council  of 
Defense  was  a  signal  honor  for  the  university  but  means  the 
withdrawal  of  its  executive  from  part  of  his  work  on  the  campus. 
President  Suzzallo  will  divide  his  time  between  the  state  cap- 
ital and  the  university  and  Dean  John  T.  Condon,  as  acting 
president,  will  perform  some  of  his  duties. 

Many  projects  of  the  future  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  war  crisis.   The  four  term  system  will  be  inaugurated  this 
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fall  as  a  result.  Students  may  attend  all  or  as  many  terms  as 
they  please,  but  by  constant  attendance  it  will  be  possible  to 
receive  a  degree  in  three  years  where  now  the  usual  procedure 
is  four.  In  this  way  the  administration  hopes  to  turn  out  more 
rapidly  trained  men  and  women  to  take  an  active  part  in  civic 
and  military  work. 

A  naval  training  station  under  government  control  will  be 
established  on  the  part  of  the  campus  facing  Lake  Washington. 
Work  is  already  under  way  in  dredging  and  construction  of  a 
dock.  Men  receiving  training  obligate  themselves  to  active 
service  until  the  end  of  the  war.  There  are  five  such  training 
schools  authorized  at  this  time  by  the  federal  government. 

The  University  of  Washington  Ambulance  Unit  was  ac- 
corded high  honors  when  it  reached  the  training  camp  in  Allen- 
town,  Pa.  Ofiicers  of  the  corps  were  made  instructors  of  other 
college  units  assembled  there,  and  praise  was  unanimous  for 
the  training  the  men  had  received  and  their  mental  and  physical 
caliber. 

The  effect  of  the  war  is  noticeable  in  the  decreased  summer 
school  attendance.  Where  last  summer  the  enrollment  was 
1300,  the  records  show  that  there  are  but  1150  registered  this 
session. 

The  Women's  League,  an  all  university  society  for  girls, 
will  reorganize  on  a  war  basis.  Members  of  the  cabinet  will 
confer  with  Miss  Ethel  Hunley  Coldwell,  dean  of  women,  to 
discuss  the  problems  facing  college  women  and  prepare  to  meet 
them.  There  will  be  an  effort  made  to  continue  college  observ- 
ances and  customs,  to  carry  on  the  functions  that  make  for 
university  spirit,  in  fact  to  keep  the  student  life  intact. 

The  women  will  have  another  dormitory  this  year.  The 
building  is  not  a  new  one,  having  formerly  been  a  hall  for  men, 
but  it  is  being  remodelled  and  refurnished  under  the  supervision 
of  Dean  Coldwell. 

Wellesley  College. — ^The  meetings  of  the  alumnae  at  Wel- 
lesley  in  June  were  full  of  resolutions  for  service  in  the  present 
state  of  war.  The  alumnae  were  so  much  inspired  by  the  ener- 
getic work  of  the  undergraduates  that  in  addition  to  all  their 
work  in  their  own  communities  they  wish  to  be  placed  on  record 
as  assisting  in  the  college  ward  that  has  recently  been  instituted 
in  the  hospital  at  Neuilly,  France.   They  have  guaranteed  the 
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sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  to  maintain  a  Wellesley  bed  in  that 
ward  but  this  offering  has  been  very  much  over-subscribed  and 
there  will  be  possibility  for  further  assistance  there. 

This  year  the  School  of  Hygiene  which  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  preparing  teachers  of  hygiene  is  open  only  to  gradu- 
ates of  Wellesley  and  other  colleges.  This  places  the  school 
on  a  higher  level  of  achievement,  although  from  the  demands 
for  graduates  of  the  school  other  institutions  have  appearently 
not  realized  that  there  was  any  lack  in  their  preparation.  How- 
ever the  college  is  glad  to  send  out  teachers  of  hygiene  who 
are  all  college  graduates. 

The  Alumnae  congratulate  themselves  on  the  completion 
ot  the  first  year  of  the  Alumnae  Quarterly  with  a  successful 
record. 

Since  the  college  closed  the  trustees  have  received  the  be- 
quest of  Helen  J.  Sanborn  of  the  class  of  1884  which  promises 
to  give  much  to  further  Wellesley's  activity  in  the  Spanish 
language  and  literature.    Miss  Sanborn's  travels  in  Spain  and 
in  Central  and  South  America  had  stimulated  her  interest  in 
Spanish  and  she  had   collected  a   library  whose   value  we 
cannot  yet  fully  estimate  since  it  has  not  been  properly  cata- 
logued.  This  library  she  leaves  to  Wellesley  College  with  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  be  called  the  "Helen  J.  Sanborn 
Spanish  Library  Fund."    She  also  gives  to  the  college  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  the  establishing  of  a  scholarship  to  be 
called  the  "Helen  J.  Sanborn  Alumnae  Scholarship  Fund five 
hundred  dollars  to  the  Currier  Monroe  Fund  of  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, a  fund  for  the  department  of  reading  and  speaking;  one 
liundred  dollars  to  the  Shakespeare  Society  of  which  she  was  a 
member ;  and  eventually  the  college  will  be  the  residuary  legatee 
cf  a  certain  property  which  may  be  used  to  establish  a  chair  of 
English  literature,  or,  as  the  donor  says,  for  any  purpose  strictly 
educational,  "other  than  gymnastics  and  athletics."   The  col- 
lege is  very  happy  to  have  from  an  alumna,  who  had  for  many 
years  been  a  trustee  of  the  college  and  who  had  shown  so  warm 
an  interest,  this  very  substantial  testimonial  of  how  dear  Welles- 
ley was  to  her  and  how  earnestly  she  desired  to  further  its  best 
interests. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University. — One  of  the  notable  actions  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  that  will  meet  with  the  hearty  approba- 
tion of  all  of  the  alumni  of  recent  years,  is  the  election  of  Pro- 
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fessor  William  E.  Smyser,  as  dean  of  the  college.  It  comes  as 
a  merited  recognition  to  one  of  the  men  who  has  devoted  much 
time  and  effort  to  development  of  the  curriculum  and  the  edu- 
cational administration  of  the  college  at  Ohio  Wesleyan. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Walter  A.  Jones,  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan *97,  President  of  the  W.  R.  Jones  Glass  Company,  Ohio,  a 
chair  of  Political  Science  for  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  has 
been  made  possible.  Although  the  appointment  to  this  chair 
has  not  yet  been  made  several  men  are  under  consideration  at  the 
present  time. 

In  cooperation  with  Dean  Austin  and  Dean  McLean,  Presi- 
dent Hoffman  will  soon  appoint  a  group  of  alumnae  and  friends 
who  will  form  the  Monnett  Advisory  Board.  They  will  meet 
occasionally  throughout  the  year  to  suggest  improvements  and 
discuss  ways  and  means  of  making  Monnett  a  more  ideal  college 
women's  dormitory. 

At  the  spring  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  Friday  and 
Saturday,  November  16  and  17,  were  determined  upon  as  the 
date  on  which  the  formal  inauguration  of  Dr.  Hoffman  as  Presi- 
dent of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  will  take  place.  It  will  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  annual  home-coming  day. 

University  of  Wisconsin. — An  especial  effort  was  made  by 
the  university  to  put  every  student  into  useful  and  productive 
service  this  summer.  The  "War  Service"  badge  was  awarded 
each  student  who  registered  for  at  least  six  weeks  of  serious 
summer  occupation  and  was  given  out  to  the  girls  through  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  Women.  Cards  sent  out  by  the  university 
to  all  alumnae  show  many  women  already  actively  in  war  serv- 
ice and  others  ready  and  willing  to  serve.  These  cards  (indi- 
cating the  abilities  and  preferences  of  the  women)  were  filed 
with  the  local  committee  of  the  Council  of  State  and  National 
Defense  in  order  to  insure  coordination  and  efficiency  of  effort. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  general  effort  to  obtain  co-operation 
in  reduction  of  foo<J  prices,  women  of  Madison  have  agreed  to 
patronize  a  city  market,  thus  encouraging  the  local  farmers  to 
bring  in  supplies.  Two  girls  in  charge  for  the  summer  of  the 
gardens  of  the  "Kitchen  Gardening"  course  have  engaged  a 
booth  at  the  market  where  they  sell  the  produce  of  their  gardens 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  encourage  the  children 
under  their  direction  to  do  the  same. 
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A  special  series  of  war  lectures  was  given  in  the  Summer 
School  of  the  university  including  various  historic  and  diplo- 
matic phases  of  the  war  as  well  as  practical  problems  of  food 
-consumption  and  civilian  relief. 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  and  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  have  given  this  summer  a  short  course  (laboratory 
work  and  demonstrations)  open  to  women  of  the  State  and 
delegates  sent  from  the  county  councils  of  defense.  Also  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  work  for  preparedness  was  given.  The 
total  enrollment  was  over  2,000.  The  Home  Economics  depart- 
tnent  is  carrying  on  investigations  pertaining  to  the  drying  of 
fruits  and  vegetables. 


WORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  TREASURER  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 
June  1,  1916-May  31,  1917 

COI^UCTIONS 


Dues— General  Members,  Current   $  566.90  . 

New    108.00 

Arrears    23.00 

Advance    15.00  $  712.90 

Branch  Members,    Current    4,774.00 

New    1,755.00 

Arrears    294.00 

Advance    33.00  6,856.00 

Affiliated  Associations 

Barnard    80.00 

Bryn  Mawr    130.00 

Radcliffe    110.00 

Smith    150.00 

Wellesley    150.00 

Michigan    150.00  770.00 

Contributions                  Latin  American  Fellowship  402.81 

War  Service    10.00  412.81 

Incidentals                      Sale  Bulletins  I  and  II  ...  156.00 
Sale  Pins,  collection,  checks. 

Postage,  etc   7.25 

Interest  on  deposits    64.08 

Returned  by  Committee  on 

Recognition  Colleges    30.13 

Error  in  checks    24.00  281.46 
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Publication  Advertising— Journal    296.06 

Subscription  and  Sale — ^Journal  32.52 
Subscription  News  Notes  . .  21.95 
Refunded  by  Chicago  Press         4.18  354.71 

Balance,  June  1,  1916    3,210.01 


Total      $12,597.89 

Disbursements 

Item  I     Salaries,  Executive  Secretary   $  2,000.00 

Treasurer    500.00  $  2,500.00 

"    II  Traveling  allowances, 

President    153.35 

Executive  Secretary    322.07  475.42 

"   III  Office  Incidentals 

Executive  Secretary    932.95 

Treasurer    323.97  1,256.92 

"    IV  Committees  and  Conferences, 

Publication    4,639.33 

Membership    134.58 

Fellowship    21.78 

Vocational  Opportunities  . .  49.06 

Recognition  of  Colleges  . . .  43.70 

Women  Trustees    4.89 

Educational  Legislation   3.97 

Volunteer  Service    37.50 

Expenses  Sectional  Vice- 
Presidents    308.26 

Naples  Table    50.00 

European  Fellowship    500.00  5,793.07 

"  V  General  Expenses, 

Printing  Bulletin  II    266.55 

Travellmg  Expenses  of  Re»- 

cording  Secretary    250.50 

Premium  on  Treasurer's 

bond    12.50 

Audit    12.50 

War  Service    30.56 

Convention  expenses    41.07 

Incidental  expenses    88.43  702.11 

Errors  in  checks   27.00  27.00 

Printing  Latin- American  Fellowship   .  37.00  37.00 

Dues  returned  account  of  error    48.00  48.00 

Balance  May  31,  1917    1,756.37 


$12,597.89 

Respectfully  submitted 

KATHARINE  PUNCHEON  POMEROY, 

Treasurer. 

The  following  budget  for  the  current  year  was  voted  at  the  Biennial 
meeting  at  Washington  in  April : 
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Proposed 

Budget  Budget  Budget 

1915-16  1916-17  1917-18 

Item     I. — Salaries 

Executive  Secretary  $2000.00  $2000.00  $2000.00 

Treasurer                                       1000.00  500jOO  500.00 

Item   II. — ^Travelling  Allowances 

President                                         150.00  150.00  150.00 

Executive  Secretary                         300.00  300.00  300.00 

Item  III. — Office  Incidentals  and  Committee  Expenses 

Executive  Secretary....,                   400.00  400.00  1000.00 

Treasurer                                       250.00  2SDj00  150.00 

Publication                                      120O.OO  1200.00 

Proof-reading  ,                               100.00  100.00 

Membership                                     125.00  125.00  125.00 

Fellowship                                        15.00  12.00  15.00 

Vocational  Opportunities                    125.00  125.00  125.00 

Recognition  of  Colleges  and 

Universities                                  75.00  75.00  75.00 

Conference  of  Women  Trustees            50.00  50.00  '  25.00 

Conference  of  Alumnae  Association    25.00  25.00  25.00 

European  Fellowship                         500.00  500.00  500.00 

Naples  Table                                  50.00  50.00  50.00 

Educational  Legislation                       25.00  25.00  25.00 

Volunteer  Service                             100.00  100.00  100.00 

School  Patrons.  N.  E.  A   25.00 

Expenses  V.  P's   500.00  500.00 

$6515.00  $6487.00  $5665.00 

In  offering  the  above  budget  for  the  year  1917-18  and  comparing  it 
with  the  budgets  voted  for  the  years  1915-16  and  1916-17,  the  Committee 
on  Finance  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  following: 

Under  Item  III  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  allotment  for  office  incidentals 
for  the  Executive  Secretary  has  been  increased  from  $400.00  to  $1000.00. 
Although  the  budgets  for  the  two  previous  years  provided  for  $400.00  for 
this  expense,  it  was  necessanr  in  each  of  those  years  to  ask  the  authorization 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  an  additional  appropriation  to  approximately 
$500.00.  It  therefore  seems  desirable  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  to 
recommend  that  the  appropriation  be  of  an  amount  that  experience  has 
proved  necessary  for  this  item.  The  incidental  item  of  the  Treasurer  has 
been  reduced  from  $250.00  to  $150.00  with  the' idea  that  certain  printing 
formerly  paid  for  out  of  this  appropriation  can  be  more  economically  done 
in  the  central  office  from  which  all  orders  for  printing  are  hereafter  to  be 
sent. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Conference  of  Women  Trustees  has  been 
reduced  from  i50.00  to  $25.00  because  in  the  past  two  years  this  conference 
has  not  expenaed  a  sum  in  excess  of  that  amount. 

No  sum  has  been  set  beside  the  item  for  publication  and  proof-reading 
in  the  proposed  budget  because  it  is  necessary  at  this  time  for  the  Associa- 
tion to  give  particular  consideration  to  this  item.  Heretofore,  we  have 
published  four  issues  of  the  Journai,  during  the  Association  year  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $1300.00.  Beginning  last  September,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  the  Executive  Secretary  arranged  for  a  monthly  issue 
of  the  Journal,  this  plan  to  be  followed  until  the  Convention  should  decide 
whether  they  prefer  the  former  plan  or  the  one  now  in  operation.  If  we  are 
to  continue  to  issue  the  Journal  monthly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
adequate  and  special  arrangements  for  financing  it.  The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors authorized  the  expenditure  of  whatever  balance  remained  in  the  treasury 
May  31,  1916,  for  the  monthly  publication  during  this  year,  but  we  cannot 
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proceed  on  such  a  plan  for  another  year.  The  expense  of  publishing  ten 
issues  of  the  Journai.  will  be  approximately  $5000.00.  A  fraction  of  this  will 
be  returned  in  advertising  and  subscriptions.  We  have  not,  however,  had 
as  yet  sufficient  experience  to  count  on  this  return  as  a  part  of  the  appro- 
priation. If,  therefore,  we  are  to  continue  our  present  plan  of  publication, 
the  Association  must  be  prepared  to  assign  to  this  item  the  sum  of  $5000.00. 
To  the  President,  the  Executive  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer  who  have  given 
this  matter  careful  consideration,  it  seems  entirely  likely  that  the  Association 
will  be  able  to  meet  this  expenditure  from  its  current  funds,  particularly  if 
the  campaign  for  membership  which  will  be  outlined  by  the  Membership 
Committee  can  be  carried  forward  success fullv.  To  provide,  however,  for 
the  Committee  on  Publication  in  case  our  collections  for  the  coming  year 
shall  not  meet  our  expenditures  with  this  added  outlay,  it  is  necessar]^  to 
make  some  plan  by  which  the  officers  of  the  Association  may  be  authorized 
to  carry  on  the  work.  If  the  monthly  publication  seems  to  the  Association  * 
of  sufficient  value  to  take  the  financial  risks  involved  in  carrying  it  forward, 
the  Committee  on  Finance  suggests  that  in  event  of  the  failure  to  m^et  the 
expense  of  the  Journal  out  of  current  funds  the  Committee  on  Finance  be 
empowered  to  borrow  from  the  Life  Membership  Fund  at  the  rate  of 
interest  which  the  bonds  of  this  fund  are  now  paying.  Reference  to  our 
collections  since  the  year  1901-02  indicates  a  steady  increase  in  resources. 
With  the  united  efforts  of  the  officers  and  branches  in  the  membership  cam- 
paign and  the  probable  returns  from  advertising  and  subscriptions  to  the 
Journal,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  we  can  carry  this  piece  of  work  with- 
out recourse  to  the  plan  above  outlined.  This  suggestion  is  made  in  order 
that  the  Executive  Secretary  may  be  assured  of  funds  to  carrv  out  plans 
which  must  be  made  before  our  income  is  definitely  known.  The  wisdom 
of  such  a  proceeding  depends  entirely  upon  the  value  of  the  monthly  pub- 
lication to  our  members.  The  cost  of  it  cannot  be  reduced  below  60  cents 
per  member  although  increasing  the  size  of  the  issue  makes  a  slight  decrease 
in  cost  per  member. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  respectfully  recommends  that  the  President, 
Executive  Secretary  and  Treasurer  be  authorized  to  meet  emergency  ex- 
penses not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $100.00  in  any  one  year.  This  recommenda- 
tion is  made  because  the  officers  have  been  embarrassed  in  meeting  certain 
small,  sudden  and  necessary  expenses  during  the  past  year.  For  example, 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Recognition  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  from  a  long  distance  to  attend  a  meeting, — the 
work  of  that  committee  could  not  well  go  forward  without  the  presence 
of  this  member.  There  was  no  appropriation  for  such  an  emergency  and 
the  officers  authorized  expending  the  necessary  sum  from  the  appropriation 
of  that  committee.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  would  sadly  cripple 
the  work  of  any  committee  and  is  not  the  purpose  for  which  these  appro- 
priations are  made.  To  complete  the  publication  of  Bulletin  No.  2  it  was 
necessary  to  expend  $40.00  in  excess  of  the  appropriation  made  by  the  Con- 
vention. After  the  work  was  begun,  we  found  ourselves  involved  in  certain 
small  expenses  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen.  The  officers  took  the 
responsibility  of  proceeding  with  this  work  knowing  that  the  sale  of  the 
Bulletin  would  return  the  sum  to  the  treasury.  It  would,  however,  have 
been  easier  and  more  business-like  had  they  proceeded  with  some  authority. 

It  is  with  such  emergencies  in  mind  that  the  Committee  makes  the  above 
suggestion. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

KaTHARINK  E.  PuNCHlfiON. 

For  action  on  the  publication  of  the  Journal  se^  minutes  of  Convention 
published  May,  1917. 

Katherine  Puncheon  Pomeroy. 
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NOTES 


Miss  Ruth  Loomis  has  severed  her  connection  with  Colorado 
College  where  for  20  years  she  has  held  the  responsible  position 
of  Dean  of  Women.  In  accepting  her  resignation,  the  Faculty  of 
the  college  presented  her  with  several  testimonials  of  their  apprecia- 
tion of  her  skill  and  fidelity,  and  congratulated  her  upon  her  many 
achievements  and  the  results  of  her  influence.  At  the  commence- 
ment exercises  in  June,  the  trustees  conferred  upon  her  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature  (Litt.  D.).  The  Colorado 
Gazette  voiced  the  regret  of  the  people  of  Colorado  Springs  in 
losing  Miss  Loomis,  and  gave  a  most  complimentary  account  of  her 
accomplishments  in  the  literary,  social  and  religious  life  of  the 
college. 

The  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  schools  ask  the  stores  and  general  pub- 
lic for  broken  dolls  and  toys.  These  are  repaired  by  the  manual 
training  departments  and  the  dolls  are  dressed  in  the  girls'  sew- 
ing classes.  At  Christmas  time  these  dolls  and  toys  are  given  to 
children  to  whose  homes  Santa  Claus  would  not  otherwise  come. 

The  Normal  School  at  Silver  City,  New  Mexico,  has  a  class 
in  camp  cookery,  carving  of  meats  and  table  etiquette  for  the 
young  men  of  the  school.  More  boys  have  applied  for  enroll- 
ment in  this  class  than  can  be  accommodated. 

The  rural  schools  of  Indiana  have  been  much  benefited  by  the 
employment  of  what  might  be  called  a  "circuit"  music  teacher. 
A  teacher  will  have  charge  of  several  schools  and  will  drive  from 
one  to  the  other  giving  instruction  on  certain  days  of  the  week. 
This  idea  might  well  be  taken  up  by  the  rural  schools  in  all 
states. 
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BUREAUS   OF  OCCUPATIONS 

Vol.  Ill  Srptbmbkr,  191 7  No.  7  . 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU  OF 
OCCUPATIONS 

19  W.  44th  St,  New  York  City 

EMMA   M.   HIRTH,  ACTING  MANAGER 

Miss  Frances  Cumtnings  resigned 
July  first  from  her  position  as  manager 
of  this  Bureau.  Until  a  permanent  ap- 
pointment is  made,  Miss  Emma  P. 
Hirth  of  the  department  of  vocational 
information  will  be  acting  manager. 

During  the  past  month  the  Bureau 
has  been  very  active.  The  number  of 
satisfactory  placements  is  increasing 
but  not  so  rapidly  as  might  be  because 
of  a  lack  of  candidates.  In  an  attempt 
to  increase  our  number  of  desirable 
registrants,  a  very  taking  folder  was 
sent  out  to  the  outcoming  classes  of  the 
colleges,  indicating  in  a  general  way  the 
business  opportunities  for  the  college 
girl  no  matter  what  her  major.  From 
this  advertising  a  small  but  definite  re- 
turn has  been  observed.  There  is  an 
unlimited  demand  for  the  young  col- 
lege graduate  who  is  willing  to  begin 
at  ?Iu  bottom.  No  technical  training 
is  required  and  the  .candidate  with  a 
good  college  record,  a  pleasing  person- 
ality, quick  reactions,  and  a  desire  to 
learn  the  business,  is  snapped  up  by  the 
employer.  It  is  easier,  however,  to 
place  a  girl  who  has  majored  in  math- 
ematics, chemistry  or  physics,  than  one 
who  has  specialized  in  English  or  th  ■ 
languages.  Particularly  in  banks  and 
insurance  companies  clerks  are  wanted 
who  are  willing  to  start  at  routine  work 
and  opportunities  seem  good  for  grow- 
ing into  good  positions  from  some  of 


the  beginning  jobs.  Women  who  have 
had  mathematics  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing can  easily  be  placed  as  draftsmen 
at  $15.00  a  week  to  start.  Intensive 
courses  in  drafting  are  being  given  in 
New  York  city  to  fill  up  the  ranks. 
The  advertising  field  seems  to  be  open- 
ing to  women  with  a  demand  for  copy- 
writers for  general  advertising  from 
automobile  accessories  to  perfumes. 

A  recent  placement  in  the  field  of  in- 
dustrial chemistry  is  worth  noting.  The 
successful  candidate  is  to  be  supervisor 
of  the  laboratory,  directing  the  work  of 
a  number  of  girls  who  do  routine  anal- 
ysis. A  number  of  industrial  labora- 
tories are  showing  a  tendency  to  em- 
ploy women  where  only  men  have  been 
before.  In  the  field  of  household  eco- 
nomics, there  is  a  great  demand  for 
thoroughly  trained  workers.  Good  ad- 
ministrative positions  are  waiting  for 
those  who  are  equipped  to  take  them. 
Especially  are  there  openings  for  wo- 
men who  understand  the  new  govern- 
ment methods  of  canning.  One  inter- 
esting call  was  for  a  dietitian  to  go  to 
France  *with  the  Naval  Base  Hospital 
No.  1  at  $60.00  per  month  and  ex- 
penses. 

The  secretarial  department  reports 
the  same  scarcity  of  applicants  and  an 
amazing  number  of  jobs.  In  addition 
to  the  good  business  positions  avail- 
able, a  well  trained  secretary  can  secure 
almost  anything  she  wishes  in  govern- 
ment service  at  Washington. 

In  the  department  of  Social  Work- 
ers, a  number  of  placements  were  lost 
due  to  the  enlisting  of  a  number  of  the 
best  men  who  had  already  been  offered 
positions.    There  is  an  indication  that 
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women  will  be  called  on  to  displace 
men  in  some  executive  positions  in 
social  work.  Calls  have  already  been 
affected  by  the  war.  Communities 
where  troops  are  concentrated  are  ap- 
plying for  recreation  workers  and  po- 
licewomen. Also,  there  is  an  increased 
demand  for  visiting  housekeepers  to 
help  in  the  food  conservation  campaign. 
On  the  list  of  placements  are  two  of 
special  interest.  One  girl,  through  the 
Bureau,  was  made  supervisor  of  hous- 
ing conditions  among  the  women  em- 
ployees of  a  large  industrial  estab- 
lishment in  the  middle  west.  A  woman 
was  found  to  make  a  survey  of  women 
in  industry  (also  in  a  middle  western 
city).  On  the  basis  of  her  results,  con- 
sumers' league  work  will  eventually  be 
organized  there. 

Another  feature  of  the  publicity  work 
now  being  done  by  the  Bureau  is  in 
connection  with  the  employers.  A 
position  is  rarely  taken  by  telephone 
only.  If  there  is  the  slightest  possi- 
bility of  other  openings  in  the  firm,  the 
employer  is  interviewed  and  as  a  result 
the  Bureau  often  has  three  positions 
hsted  to  one  under  the  old  method  and 
a  better  understanding  is  established 
between  the  Bureau  and  the  employer. 
The  department  of  vocational  informa- 
tion is  receiving  daily  the  clippings 
from  the  newspapers  in  regard  to  work 
for  women  in  the  present  emergency 
and  any  new  suggestions  of  openings 
are,  of  course,  followed  up  by  the  place- 
ment department 

A  new  field  of  usefulness  has  been 
opened  to  the  Bureau  through  requests 
that  it  be  made  a  laboratory  for  train- 
ing advisers  of  women  in  the  schools 
and  colleges.  Already  a  number  of  wo- 
men who  are  or  will  be  in  this  work  next 
fall  have  volunteered  at  the  reception 
desk,  studied  the  vocational  information 
now  on  file,  and  listened  to  interviews 
in  order  to  become  more  familiar  with 
the  practical  needs  of  the  college  girl 


who  is  trying  to  prepare  herself  for  a 
job  in  the  business  world. 

The  department  of  vocational  infor- 
mation is  as  rapidly  as  possible  making 
extended  studies  of  the  opportunities 
for  women  in  various  lines  of  work, 
and  the  results  from  the  questionnaires 
sent  out  to  industrial  chemists,  X-ray 
experts,  and  others  indicate  that  the  in- 
formation received  will  be  of  real  and 
permanent  value  in  vocational  guid- 
ance work. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  COLLEGIATE 
ALUMNAE  VOCATIONAL 
BUREAU 

804  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MRS.    WaWAM    E.    CRAMER,  CHAIRMAN 

This  branch  has  been  very  busy  furn- 
ishing women  for  Registration  Day  for 
Women,  July  28th.  This  is  the  day  set 
apart  by  the  chairman  for  Missouri  of 
the  National  Council  of  Defense  for 
registering  all  women.  We  feel  that  this 
is  a  big  thing  for  the  women  of  the 
nation,  and  the  work  of  organization  is 
correspondingly  big,  calling  for  many 
volunteer  workers. 

The  newspapers  to  the  contrary,  the 
big  corporations  are  just  beginning  to 
ask  for  women  to  fill  the  places  vacated 
by  men  on  account  of  the  war.  This 
office  has  had  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
several  calls  for  women  for  clerical 
work,  and  a  particularly  good  opening 
for  a  woman  draftsman  with  mathe- 
matics in  the  engineering  department 
of  a  railroad.  Rating  and  computing 
work  is  also  beginning  to  be  done  by 
women. 

Our  publicity  secretary,  MisS  Flor- 
ence Trotter,  a  high  school  teacher  in 
Kansas  City,  has  been  giving  two  days 
a  week  to  investigating  opportunities  in 
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Kansas  City.  She  takes  up  lines  of 
work  asked  for  by  the  registrants^  and 
also  conducts  separate  investigations  in- 
to different  types  of  business  never 
open  to  women  in  Kansas  City  before. 
She  is  collecting  data,  which,  in  the 
long  run,  we  hope,  will  be  exhaustive 
concerning  business  opportunities  for 
women  in  this  city. 

This  month  we  have  filled  some  very 
interesting  positions,  such  as  the  rail- 
road draftsman,  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready spoken.  We  have  placed  four 
private  secretaries,  at  salaries  from  $85 
to  $125  a  month,  one  in  a  publishing 
house,  one  in  a  bank,  and  one  as  sec- 
retary to  the  manager  in  an  art  in- 
situte.  We  have  placed  a  French  trans- 
lator, a  woman  in  the  service  depart- 
ment of  a  dairy  at  $20  a  week,  and  sev- 
eral saleswomen.  We  hope,  owing  to 
cur  efficient  publicity  work,  to  be  called 
on  by  fall  for  many  women  to  take  the 
places  of  men. 

This  office  has  received  lately  a  num- 
ber of  registrants  from  the  eastern 
states.  Wc  cannot  understand  the  rea- 
son for  this,  whether  it  is  the  desire 
for  a  change  of  locality,  or  whether  it 
is  the  opinion  in  the  East  that  the  op- 
portunities are  better  in  the  West.  It 
was  our  opinion  that  just  the  contrary 
was  true. 


WOMEN'S    EDUCATIONAL  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

264  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Appointment  Bureau 

nOKENCS  JACKSON^  DISECTOR 

Mrs.  William  Healy  with  a  group  of 
other  volunteer  workers  is  making  an 
investigation  of  the  probable  need  of 
trained  and  experienced  women  work- 


ers, who  will  take  the  places  of  the 
men  who  have  enlisted  or  been  called 
out  by  the  draft.  She  is  also  looking 
for  possible  apprentice  positions  for  the 
recent  graduates  of  the  women's  col- 
leges. So  far,  at  the  time  of  writing 
(July  23rd),  the  replies  of  employers 
have  been  largely  negative.  The  em- 
ployers state  tiiat  they  are  advancing 
their  own  employees  and  using  older 
men. 

A  number  of  the  women  who  are  as- 
sisting have  been  helping  in  the  Hoover 
registration. 

The  Union  is  further  doing  its  bit  in 
war  service  by  giving  the  time  of  its 
directors  if  they  can  be  of  service.  The 
Director  of  the  Appointment  Bureau  is 
chairman  of  the  Woman's  Committee 
on  Registration  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  of  the  City  of  Boston 
and  is-  also  a  member  of  the  State  Edu- 
cation Committee  of  the  Woman's  Unit. 

The  summer  has  brought  many 
friendly  callers  to  the  Bureau.  We 
have  greeted  old  friends  from  a  dis- 
tance and  made  new  ones.  One  of  the 
advantages  of  being  in  Boston  in  the 
summer  is  the  opportunity  to  see  those 
who  are  passing  through  to  the  north 
or  south  shores.  Visitors  are  always 
welcome. 

In  June,  twenty  college  juniors  and 
seniors,  chosen  from  the  colleges  where 
the  director  has  been  vocational  advis- 
er, spent  four  days  in  Boston  as  the 
guests  of  the  Social  Advisory  Commit- 
tee and  the  settlements.  The  girls  have 
written  most  enthusiastically  about  the 
experience  and  the  committee  hopes  to 
extend  the  invitation  to  another  group 
next  year. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  the 
Bureau  is  to  increase  its  quarters  in 
September.  The  office  will  still  be 
reached  through  the  entrance  to  264 
Boylston  street,  but  the  third  floor  of 
the  adjoining  building  has  been  secured 
for  extended  offices. 
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The  sumuitr  substitute  orders  have 
been  about  normal.  Earlier  in  the  sea- 
son we  had  a  run  on  our  lecturers  and 
demonstrators  on  Food  Conservation, 
but  the  most  strenuous  period  seems  to 
have  passed. 


BUREAU  OF  OCCUPATIONS  FOR 
TRAINED  WOMEN 

302  S.  13th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE1X)RA  S.  BUTCHER^  MANAGER 

There  has  been  a  great  variety  of 
placements  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  most  interesting:  Organizing 
secretary  for  Red  Cross  and  community 
work,  superintendent  of  a  home  for 
convalescent  men,  chaffeuse,  registrar 
for  a  hospital,  statistician,  canning  ex- 
pert, laboratory  assistant  for  a  doctor, 
librarian,  handicraft  teacher  for  play- 
ground work,  tea-room  assistant,  and 
physicist  to  standardize  weights  and 
measure  in  a  factory. 

With  the  war  emergencies  come  the 
calls  for  college  graduates  trained  in 
business  and  judging  from  the  past 
season's  experiences  there  will  be  many 
openings  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1918  for  women  trained  in  agriculture 
and  domestic  science. 

The  demand  for  graduate  nurses  will 
become  even  more  urgent  as  the  Red 
Cross  nurses^  are  mobilized  and  the 
home  hospitals  will  certainly  be  handi- 
capped in  their  various  departments  if 
more  educated  women  do  not  enroll 
for  the  regular  courses.  For  some  time 
there  has  been  a  shortage  of  registered 
nurses  trained  in  social  work. 

In  order  to  meet  the  unusual  condi- 
tions a  number  of  schools  of  nursing 
have  agreed  to  admit  college  graduates 
for  the  regular  training  under  specially 


advantageous  conditions.  Credit  for  a 
full  academic  year  will  be  given  to 
graduates  of  approved  colleges  who 
have  had  special  preparation  in  scien- 
tific and  social  subjects  and  who  meet 
the  usual  requirements  of  these  nurs- 
ing schools.  That  is,  after  the  usual 
brief  preparatory  course,  they  may 
finish  the  regular  course  in  two  years 
instead  of  three.  More  information 
concerning  this  course  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Columbia  University  commit- 
tee on  women's  war  work,  information 
bulletin  number  8. 

In  the'  middle  of  August  the  farm 
^ervice  department  of  the  Bureau  ended 
its  separate  career  for  this  year  and  its 
registrations,  placements  and  experi- 
ences became  part  of  the  regular  Bu- 
reau files.  During  the  past  months  the 
work  of  this  department  has  been  full 
of  variety  and  interest.  Certain  speci- 
ally trained  ag;riculturists  have  been 
placed  as  farm  and  vegetable  garden 
managers — some  to  carry  the  work  for 
themselves,  others  to  teach  groups  of 
girls  practical  methods  of  vegetable 
gardening.  It  was  often  necessary 
first  to  develop  interest  in  the  possibili- 
ties, then  to  plan  the  course  of  the  work 
and  finally  to  find  the  right  woman  to 
fill  the  requirements.  As  an  example 
a  member  of  the  board  of  one  institution 
became  interested  in  our  work  with 
another  organization.  The  result  was 
that  this  institution  gave  up  its  usual 
indoor  summer  school  and  under  an 
experienced  vegetable  garden  teacher 
which  we  furnished  the  girls  enjoyed 
a  healthy,  profitable  out-door  educa- 
tion. 

Far  more  women  have  evinced  their 
interest  in  farm  work  than  the  de- 
partment has  been  able  to  place.  In 
connection  with  this  situation  a  survey 
by  questionnaire,  was  made  of  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  surrounding 
counties.  The  results  obtained  show 
that  the  farmers  about  Philadelphia  in 
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general  have  not  wanted  inexperienced 
woman  labor  for  outdoor  farm  work 
because  there  has  been  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  unskilled  men  and  boys  whose 
work  was  preferable.  Next  year  may 
bring  more  acute  labor  needs.  If  so  the 
girls  and  women  placed  by  our  farm 
service  department  this  year  should  be 
valuable  as  experienced  candidates. 


COLLEGIATE  BUREAU  OF  OCCU- 
PATION 

409  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
Denver,  Colorado 

THEODOSIA  C.  SAINES,  SECRETARY 

We  feel  that  the  results  of  the  past 
two  months  have  been  very  encourag- 
ing, though  we  still  find  it  difficult  to 
get  the  publicity  we  need.  Through  the 
co-operation  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, we  have  sent  circulars  to  selected 
lists  of  business  men,  and  have  been 
pleasantly  surprised  at  the  quick  re- 
sults some  of  this  advertising  has 
brought.  We  have  continued  our  pol- 
icy of  talking  before  clubs,  but  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  we  did  the  first 
month.  One  interesting  bit  of  public- 
ity work  was  our  visit  to  the  Univers- 
ity of  Colorado  at  Boulder.  We  had 
an  hour's  talk  with  the  seniors  and 
afterwards  held  twenty-five  confer- 
ences. 

That  we  are  becoming  known,  even 
though  slowly,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  we  ha/e  had  calls  from  employers 
in  several  Coloradb  towns  and  one 
from  Wyoming.  Also  applicants  have 
written  us  from  many  of  the  neighbor- 
ing states.  Institutions  in  the  city  and 
state  are  beginning  to  call  upon  us.  The 
month  of  July  has  brought  six  such 
calls. 

A  difficulty  we  are  finding  acute  at 
present  is  that  of  getting  registrants, 
and  we  should  like  suggestions  as  to 
how  other  bureaus  overcame  this  initial 


difficulty.  It  is  especially  hard  now 
with  the  colleges  closed  for  the  sum- 
mer. By  far  our  longest  list  of  reg- 
istrants is  for  summer  work.  We  have 
not  felt  that  we  have  the  time  to  spend 
on  this  class  of  work,  so  have  rather 
neglected  it.  What  do  the  other  bu- 
reaus do  in  this  line? 

We  have  made  some  interesting 
placements  since  last  writing.  A  United 
States  Court  clerk,  who  has  heretofore 
always  had  a  man  for  secretary,  out  of 
dozens  of  other  applicants,  accepted 
one  of  our  women.  The  Fifth  Na- 
tional Service  School,  a  new  organiza- 
tion in  Denver,  took  an  office  manager 
from  our  candidates.  One  institution 
liked  so  well  the  woman  we  sent  as 
matron,  that  it  has  just  called  on  us 
for  an  office  secretary.  As  for  college 
trained  stenographers,  we  can  not  be- 
gin to  supply  the  demand.  That  this 
lack  of  stenographers  is  universal  in 
the  city  and  not  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  charge  a  commission,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  only  a  few  days  ago  we 
called  up  four  reliable  agencies  trying 
to  obtain  one  stenographer,  only  to  be 
told  that  not  one  good  candidate  was 
on  their  lists. 

A  piece  of  co-operative  work  that  the 
bureau  did  lately  was  to  take  charge 
of  the  instruction  for  the  Fifth  National 
Service  School.  This  meant  a  good 
deal  of  work,  but  it  was  the  first  definite 
piece  of  co-operation  asked  by  an  or- 
ganization, and  it  brought  us  in  touch 
with  individual  women  and  with  repre- 
sentatives from  other  organizations. 
Therefore,  we  considered  it  well  worth 
the  doing  from  the  publicity  aspect 
alone. 


COLLEGIATE  BUREAU  OF  OCCU- 
PATIONS 
114  Kresge  Building,  Detroit 

MARY  J.   MAI^COMSON,  MANAGER 

The  summer  months  have  been  very 
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busy  ones,  much  as  May  indications 
prophesied.  In  Detroit  college  women 
even  without  business  training  or  ex- 
perience have  iound  opportunities 
awaiting  them  which  offer  sudi  train- 
ing and  promise  of  advancement.  Those 
who  have  this  added  advantage  have  re- 
ceived a  decided  welcome  from  the 
business  world. 

Every  woman  seems  to  be  responding 
to  the  urge  of  the  country's  need  and 
is  entering  the  ranks  of  the  employed 
whenever  possible.  There  is  a  great 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  married 
women  of  this  community  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  part  of  breadwin- 
ner, in  case  the  men  of  their  house- 
holds are  called  to  the  front 

An  overwhelming  number  of  teach- 
ers and  students  have  worked  during 
the  smnmer  months.  The  usual  diffi- 
culty of  placing  this  sudden  flood  of 
tenfporary  workers  has  been  foun(d, 
however.  Employers  have  seemed  es- 
pecially anxious  to  give  preference  to 
capable  young  women  who  can  work 
into  permanent  positions. 

Placements  have  increased  rather 
than  decreased  during  the  summer 
months.  Employers  have  sent  in  re- 
peated calls  for  women  with  brains  and 
executive  ability.  The  placements  of 
the  Bureau  continue  to  be  in  varied 
fields. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  year  will  bring 
close  co-operation  between  the  Bureau 
and  the  department  of  sociology  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  We  are  offer- 
ing to  students  who  are  fitted  for  it 
an  opportunity  to  do  research  work  in 
connection  with  this  office.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  working  plan  will  materialize 
which  will  result  in  mutual  benefits  to 
the  Bureau  and  the  students.  Calls  for 
trained  social  workers  have  increased 
in  number,  some  calls  coming  from  out- 
side this  state.  We  welcome  these  as 
more  and  more  students  are  training 
for  the  work. 


The  Detroit  Bureau  is  now  more  than 
one  year  old,  and  is  definitely  estab- 
lished in  Detroit.  This  experimental 
year  has  been  a  very  valuable  one.  We 
feel  that  it  has  prepared  us  in  part  for 
the  situation  which  confronts  us  and  we 
hope  that  the  experience  gained  will 
aid  us  in  guiding  wisely  the  young 
women  who  come  to  us. 


COLLEGIATE  VOCATIONAL  BU- 
REAU OF  PITTSBURGH 

Bessemer  Building 

ESTHER   M.   SMITH,  DIRECTOR 

The  increase  of  work  done  by  the 
Bureau  in  Pittsburgh  in  1916-17  as 
compared  with  its  first  year  1915-16 
has  been  not  so  much  in  volume  as  in 
the  quality  of  positions  filled.  The 
placements  in  the  first  year  were  110; 
in  the  second,  182.  The  commissions 
in  the  first  year  were  $368.25,  in  the 
second  $1277.22.  The  larger  sum  earn- 
ed indicates  a  higher  average  salary 
among  the  placements.  Among  the 
noteworthy  facts  of  the  year  are  these: 

Of  the  488  applicants  who  registered 
212  were  college  women.  Of  these  63 
had  the  A.  B.  Degn^ee,  without  further 
training;  56  had  some  technical  train- 
ing after  college.  As  the  college  cn^ad- 
uate  generally  is  not  prepared  for  any- 
thing except  teaching,  it  is  encouraging 
to  see  that  so  many  are  fitting  them- 
selves for  special  types  of  positions. 

There  was  noticed  a  restlessness 
among  all  women,  because  of  the  agi- 
tation with  regard  to  replacing  men 
with  women,  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
The  impression  seemed  to  be  that  any- 
one at  all  could  replace  trained  men 
workers,  and  that  very  responsible  posi- 
tions should  fall  to  the  lot  of  all  who 
came  to  the  Collegiate  Bureau.  The 
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reaction  of  this  cond&tion  upon  the 
Bureau  has  been,  that  we  have  em- 
phasized the  need  of  trained  women  to 
replace  trained  men,  even  though  the 
time  of  training  might  seem  too  long 
to  the  average  applicant.  If  the  war 
ends  soon,  there  will  be  no  marked 
labor  shortage,  at  least  not  to  the  ex- 
tent of  drafting  into  service  untrained 
women.  If  the  war  continues,  the  trained 
worker  a  year  from  now  will  be  of 
greater  service  to  the  nation  than  a  will- 
ing but  untrained  worker  now. 

Aside  from  the  demands  for  trained 
women  because  of  the  war,  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  calls  for  women 
with  special  preparation,  in  excess  of 
the  supply.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
had  many  applicants  on  our  lists  who 
were  not  recommended  for  positions, 
because  they  did  not  have  training.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  experience  will  prove 


of  value  to  those  who  are  preparing  for 
positions  now,  and  be  a  guide  to  many 
who  might  otherwise  feel  that  they 
would  not  bother  to  take  training  after 
college.  There  seem  to  be  colleges  still 
that  do  not  inform  their  students  that 
college  work  is  not  preparation  for  the 
new  vocations  of  which  so  much  is 
heard  today. 

The  Director  has  spoken  at  many  of 
the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  as  well  as  before  clubs. 
The  first  series  of  vocational  confer- 
ences passed  off  successfully,  with  many 
suggestions  for  increased  success  next 
year.  The  addition  of  a  stenoc^rapher 
in  February  has  been  of  great  help  in 
doing  an  increased  volume  of  business, 
and  the  gift  from  one  of  the  members 
of  the  College  Club  will  make  it  possi- 
ble to  have  a  private  office  in  the  near 
future. 


Women  Electrical  Engineers 

One  hundred  and  fifty  young  women  will  study  to  become 
•electrical  engineers  at  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Kansas  the 
coming  year.  Because  of  the  war  many  engineers  have  left  their 
positions  and  it  will  not  be  a  great  while  before  the  shortage  will 
be  keenly  felt.  "Women  are  being  employed  as  power  plant  opera- 
tors in  the  large  central  stations  of  Europe,"  said  Clarence  E.  Reid, 
professor  of  electrical  engineering  in  the  college,  "and  have  been 
found  entirely  satisfactory.  None  of  the  machinery  in  these  sta- 
tions is  operated  by  hand  but  is  all  controlled  by  various  forms  of 
electric  motors,  set  into  operation  by  the  touch  of  a  button  or  by 
CiCctro-magnets  or  air  pressure  controlled  in  the  same  manner  so 
that  physical  strength  is  not  at  all  necessary.  Work  of  this  kind 
is  far  less  exhausting  than  many  forms  of  work  in  which  women 
are  now  engaged,  for  central  station  operators  may  use  seats  and 
have  more  variety  of  movement  in  their  work.  Desirable  quali- 
fications for  entering  upon  engineering  study  comprise  ability  in 
mathematics  and  interest  in  scientific  study." 
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It  is  intended  to  notice  in  this  department  books  and  other  publica- 
tions of  educational  and  social  interest,  preference  being  given  to  those 
by  members  of  the  A.  C.  A,    Copies  should  be  sent  immediately  upon 
issue  to  the  offices  of  THE  JOURNAL,  934  Stewart  Ave.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Inside  Tun  German  Empire 
By  Herbert  Bayard  Swope.  New 
York:     The   Century  Company. 
Price,  $2.00  net. 

Mr.  Swope's  book  won  the 
$10,000  Pulitzer  prize  of  the 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism 
for  its  report  of  conditions  in 
Germany  the  first  two  years  of 
the  war.  The  author  is  a  New 
York  City  newspaper  man  and 
was  representing  his  paper  when 
making  his  investigations.  So 
rapidly  have  events  moved  that 
much  that  he  has  written  has 
ceased  to  be  news,  but  his  com- 
prehensive survey  of  Germany's 
resources  gives  the  book  a  high 
referential  value.  It  has  been 
translated  into  five  languages. 

Far  from  being  a  house  di- 
vided against  itself  Mr.  Swope 
sees  in  Germany  the  "homogene- 
ous, mobile,  responsive  unit"  that 
it  presented  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  war.  Its  sublime  confi- 
dence in  a  great  victory  has 
waned  but  its  spirit  remains 
steadfast.  Change  its  siegen  to 
durchhalten  and  you  have  caught 
that  spirit.  Men,  women  and 
children  would  shed  their  last 
drop  of  blood  before  they  would 
see  their  country  humble  herself 
before  any  other  nation  and  the 


Kaiser  still  reigns  in  their  hearts. 
In  all  his  travels  Mr.  Swope 
never  heard  a  single  word 
against  the  HohenzoUern  dy- 
nasty. Reverence  for  His  Ma- 
jesty's "most  sacred  person"  ap- 
peared to  be  as  deeply  ingrained 
in  the  German  people  as  in  the 
Catholics  for  that  of  the  holy 
Father  at  Rome. 

Where  the  woman's  place  will 
be  in  Germany  in  the  great  eco- 
nomic readjustment  following 
the  war  is  a  problem  beyond  Mr. 
Swope's  speculation.  At  pres- 
ent everywhere  one  turns  one 
sees  the  women  doing  the  work 
of  men.  There  are  women  con- 
ductors, cabbies,  teamsters, 
chauffeurs,  ditch-diggers,  plumb- 
ers, motormen.  They  are  as 
capable  as  the  men  but  will  this 
fact  be  taken  into  account?  Wo- 
men are  similarly  engaged  in 
England  and  one  can  safely  haz- 
ard a  guess  as  to  what  may  be 
done  there,  but  the  German 
school  has  so  long  regarded  wo- 
men as  children  that  despite  the 
fact  that  they  have  proved  their 
worth  in  fields  hitherto  occupied 
only  by  men,  the  change  in  senti- 
ment toward  them  is  likely  to  be 
a  slow  process.  This  reasoning 
is  logical.  There  are  not  enough 
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leaders.  The  free-thinking  wo- 
men of  Germany  who  would  like 
to  help  their  sisters  are  too  feNv, 
and  under  existing  conditions 
they  dare  not  speak  out.  Their 
\oices  sound  but  faintly  through 
the  din  of  martial  turmoil  and 
are  not  heeded.  Our  conject- 
ures regarding  the  outcome  are 
as  vague  as  Mr.  Swope's. 

The  book  reveals  the  news- 
paperman on  every  page.  Its 
journalistic  style  is  good,  how- 
ever, and  very  engaging.  It  is 
terse,  lucid,  fairly  buttressed 
with  facts.  Former  Ambassa- 
dor Gerard  who  writes  the  intro- 
duction vouches  for  the  facts 
and  subscribes  to  the  senti- 
ments. He  is  a  personal  friend 
of  the  author  and  takes  this  op- 
portunity of  expressing  his  high 
regard  for  him. 

Flying  For  France 
By  James  R.  McConnell.  Garden 
City,  L.  I. :  Doubleday  Page  &  Co. 
Price  $1.00. 

Sergeant  James  McConnell's 
reasons  for  going  to  France  re- 
minds one  of  the  story  of  the 
Irishman  who  when  he  saw  a 
crowd  collecting  in  the  street 
sent  his  little  girl  to  inquire  if 
"there  was  going  to  be  any  row ; 
'cause  if  so  father  would  like  to 
be  in  it."  He  joined  the  Amer- 
ican Ambulance  corps  early  in 
the  war  because  he  "had  no  in- 
tention of  missing  the  excite- 


ment over  there."  After  a  short 
service  in  the  Vosges  he  went 
from  the  Ambulance  to  the  Fly- 
ing Corps  and  became  a  member 
of  the  first  American  escadrille. 

His  little  book  is  made  up  of 
incidents  of  pilot  life  taken  from 
his  note  books  and  from  letters 
he  wrote  to  friends  at  home.  All 
through  it  he  is  keenly  alive  to 
the  humors  as  well  as  the  trage- 
dies of  war  and  although  many 
passages  are  grim  and  even  hor- 
rible, his  cheerfulness  is  always 
to  the  front.  He  piloted  an 
avion  de  chasse,  the  lightest  and 
swiftest  of  all  machines  of 
the  air  and  his  duty  was  to  keep 
the  Germans  away  from  the 
French  border.  It  was  an 
onerous  duty.  He  had  no  end 
of  exciting  lights,  some  of  them 
taking  place  fourteen  thousand 
feet  above  the  land  operations. 
One  of  these  air  battles  he  de- 
scribes in  inimitable  fashion. 
One  does  not  usually  think  of 

'  the  life  of  an  aviator  as  having 
romantic  and  picturesque  as- 
pects. But  this  author  says  it 
has  and  that  it  furnishes  most 
excellent  material  for  literature. 

^  "If  O.  Henry  were  alive  he 
could  find  in  this  life  material 
for  a  hundred  new  yarns;  Wil- 
liam James  numerous  points  for 
another  work  in  psychology; 
DeQuincey  might  multiply  his 
dreams  and  even  alienists  would 
be  interested  for  there  is  a  say- 
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ing  in  France  that  'to  be  an 
aviator  is  to  be  a  bit  off.' "  Per- 
haps it  is  this  fascination  that 
lends  such  a  glamor  to  McCon- 
nell's  own  story  and  makes  it 
of  more  than  fictional  interest  as 
charm.  Between  the  covers  of 
his  thin  little  book  the  reader 
may  revel  in  thrilling  pursuits 
and  escapes,  situations  humor- 
ous and  tragic,  bold  adventures, 
the  passion  of  love ;  and  he  will 
find  here  also  flashes  of  imag- 
ination that  lift  the  narrative  in 
spots  into  the  realm  of  real  lit- 
erature. 

One  who  is  not  familiar  with 
flying  will  rejoice  in  the  precise 
knowledge  given  to  the  layman. 
iMcConnell  tells  just  how  the 
machines  are  operated.  He  de- 
scribes the  appearance  of  the 
earth  from  aerial  heights;  he 
tells  how  the  trenches  look — ^the 
"long  brown  strip  of  murdered 
•nature"  that  marks  the  vicinity 
of  the  Aisne;  how  the  bursting 
shells  sometimes  come  so  near 
that  the  air-planes  are  in  dan- 
ger, for  the  noise  of  the  motor 
prevents  the  aviator  from  hear- 
ing them,  and  he  describes  in 
vivid  language  the  cloud-floor 
"billowing  like  a  vast  sea  of 
opal"  upon  whose  surface  ap- 
pears in  the  distance  sometimes 
"the  enemy's  planes  moving  like 
a  fleet."  And  on  one  occasion 
from  one  of  these  cloud  seas  he 
saw  the  Alps  "lifting  their  heads 
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toward  the  sun  like  glittering 
icebergs." 

The  letters  make  up  the  last 
part  of  the  book.  In  them  the 
reader  detects  a  note  of  serious- 
ness. The  deaths  of  many  of 
the  "boys"  has  had  its  cflFect 
upon  McConnell.  One  of  them 
(Rockwell)  died  saying:  "I 
have  now  paid  in  part  my  debt 
to  LaFayette  and  Rochambeau." 
This  spirit  of  heroism  is  not  im- 
usual.  The  American  aviator  in 
France  becomes  fairly  imbued 
with  it  after  a  time  and  with  the 
thought  that  he  is  fighting  the 
fight  of  liberty  for  the  whole 
world.  And  he  has  gone  "to 
glory  and  the  grave"  prottd  to 
have  championed  such  a  cause. 
"Jim"  McConnell  was  one  of 
these  heroes.  Only  a  few 
months  ago  he  was  brought 
down  with  his  plane  in  the  field 
of  action  over  the  German  lines. 
His  book  has  been  reprinted 
since  his  death. 

Short  Rations 
By  Madeleine  Zabriskie  Doty.  New 
York:     The   Century  Company. 
Price  $1.50. 

Miss  Doty  is  a  well-known 
newspaperwoman  who  has  made 
two  trips  to  Europe  since  the 
opening  of  the  war  in  the  inter- 
ests of  her  paper  and  has  embod- 
ied the  results  of  her  observa- 
tions in  the  present  volume.  A 
great  deal  of  the  material  pre- 
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The  Fisk  Teachers' Agencies 

EVERETT  0.  FISK  &  CO.,  Proprietors 

Boston,  2A  Park  Street. 

New  York,  156  Fifth  ATenve. 

Pitttbvrgh,  549  Union  Arcade. 

Chicago*  814  Stefter  Building. 

Denver,  317  Masonic  Building. 

Portland,  514  Journal  Building. 

Berkeley.  2161  Shattuck  Avenue. 

Los  Angeles,    533  City  Bank  Building. 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  809  Title  Building. 
Send  to  say  addreai  above  for  agency  manual. 


The  Smead  School  for  Girls 

Eatablkbcd  1884  InconMratad  1911 

RESIDENT  AND  DAY 
PUPILS 

Montessori,  Primary,  Intennediate, 
College  Preparatory 

THE  MISSES  ANDERSON,  Principals 
Toledo,  Ohio 


BROWNELL  HALL  2?;^ 

Cellefe  Preparatery  School  for  Girls 

M«mbm  of  ths  cImb  of  1916  hm  boaa  ac- 
oaptad  at  Brya  Mawr.  Radeliffa.  Smith.  VaaMU-. 
WoUaalay  and  Waatam  Uaivamdaa. 

ADVANCED  COURSES  FOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  GRADUATES 


VdTatttac« 
HooaahoA 


Ar^. 


Rt  Rav.  A.  L.  WiUiafaa,  D.  D..  Praaidant 

Miaa  EaplMmia  Johnaoa.  Prindpal 


N.  B.  Are  you  saving  yoifr 
money  to  Invest  In  the  secoi^d 
issue  of  the  Liberty  Loan? 


sented  has  appeared  in  various 
publications  and  can  hardly  be 
said  to  deserve  permanent  form. 
It  is  fragmentary — mere  jot- 
tings, the  ephemeral  interest  of 
the  day  or  week.  But  there  are 
portions  that  have  value  and  the 
many  reproductions  of  food 
bills,  placards  and  posters  as 
well  as  the  author's  passports 
are  interesting  and  suggestive. 

A  lean,  barren,  under-nourish- 
ed country  Miss  Doty  calls  the 
once  fat  and  prosperous  Father- 
land ;  a  country  where  all  life  is 
centered  on  mere  existence,  a 
country  almost  depopulated  of 
its  men,  where  in  every  city 
cripples,  widows  and  ambulances 
are  the  dominant  note.  The  peo- 
ple she  saw  were  restless,  anx- 
ious, worried  even  at  their  work. 
Few  of  them  were  seen  on  the 
streets.  The  only  places  she  saw 
crowds  collected  were  at  the  bul- 
letin boards  and  the  food  depots. 
A  scene  at  one  of  the  depots  is 
described  in  detail,  and  apropos 
of  this  she  says:  "It  is  only 
the  poor  people  who  suffer." 
"The  rich  will  always  ob- 
tain food.  They  send  their  ser- 
vants and  they  all  know  all  the 
tricks  that  can  possibly  be  used 
to  get  what  they  want.  The  rich 
women  of  Germany  are  at  the 
head  of  many  of  the  depots. 
They  are  not  going  to  deprive 
themselves  of  anything  they 
need." 
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On  a  journalistic  tour  at  the 
expense  of  the  state  in  company 
with  several  other  representa- 
tives  of  papers,  Miss  Doty  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  beneath  the 
surface  of  prosperity  that  had. 
been  prepared  in  advance,  to  im- 
press the  party,  the  real  state  of 
things  all  over  the  Empire. 
"There  was  nothing  left  to  tell 
of  former  comforts,"  she  says. 
"There  were  no  cattle  on  the 
once  fertile  meadows.  •  The  cat- 
tle have  nearly  all  been  killed 
and  put  in  cold  storage.  They 
are  not  raising  calves  any 
move  because  they  have  nothing 
to  feed  them.  One  is  not  ac- 
cttstbmfed  to  the  thought  of  pov- 
erty^fti  Germany  but  the  other 
day  I  saw  a  woman  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  Bismarck's  statue  trying 
to  sell  her  child.  It  was  not  a 
German  woman,  however.  A 
Germart  woman  would  have  died 
first." 

All  through  the  pages  these 
dismal  pictures  occur  and  re- 
occur. The  misery  and  pity  and 
pathos  of  it  all,  as  seen  through 
Miss  Doty's  eyes,  are  poignant- 
ly impressive  and  haunt  the 
reader.  No  doubt  there  are 
several  things  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  however,  in  read- 
ing this  book.  A  serious,  sensi- 
tive woman  sees  the  tragedy  of 
things  more  than  any  man  would. 
Sex  then,  the  personal  equation, 
a  self-confessed  love  of  advent- 


ure must  be  taken  into  account; 
also  the  journalist  alive  to  the  . 
news  value  of  a  situation  or  in- 
cident. 

Miss  Doty  had  a  hard  time 
leaving  Germany.  There  was 
much  red  tape  and  many  delays. 
She  had  written  some  things  she 
did  not  care  to  have  the  authori- 
ties see  and  was  obliged  to  de- 
vise a  hiding  place  for  them. 
Vigilant  and  exhaustively  thor- 
ough as  are  the  search  officials  of 
that  country  they  did  not  find 
the  thin  sheets  of  paper  pasted 
between  the  outside  and  the 
lining  of  her  rain  coat  and  so 
she  escaped  having  them  siezed 
and  perhaps  being  imprisoned. 

The  Provocation  of  France 
By  Jean  Charlemagne  Bracq,  Pro- 
fessor of  French  in  Vassar  College. 
New  York:   The  Oxford  Univers- 
ity Press.  Price  $1.25. 

In  this  timely  book  Prof. 
Bracq  has  presented  clearly 
and  dispassionately  the  case  of 
German  aggression  against 
France  dtrring  the  past  fifty 
years.  Relying  upon  a  con^ 
sensus  of  opinion  rather  than 
his  own  individually  he  bases 
his  arguments  upon  editorials 
written  by  master  minds  of  the 
late  sixties  and  early  ,  sevenjies 
and  offers  other  evidence  from 
reliable  sources  to  show  that 
France  even  before  Bismarck^s 
sway  was  the  especial  object  of 
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HILLSIDE 

'  *  'l^oimded  by  Elizabeth  H.  Mead,  1883 
NORWALK.  CONN. 


A  school  for  girls,  In  a  picturesque  town,  one 
hour  from  New  York.  From  primary  to  college. 
Two  residence  houses^  separate  School  House  and 
Gymnasium. 

Admits  by  certificate  to  the  leading  colleges. 
AttraictlvA  Gtfnernl  and  Special  Courses  for  ^Is 
who  do  not  enter  college.  Practical  Course  In 
Household  Science.  Uirls  receive  actual  training 
in  second  residence  house,  the  Lodge. 

Study  of  the  Individual  girl.  Protection  against 
overstrain,  but  insistence  on  thorough  work.  Book- 
let on  request. 

Margaret  R.  Brendlinfter,  A.B.,  Vassar 
Vida  Hunt  Francis,  B.L.,  Smith 
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NATIONAL  TRAINING  SYSTEM 
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Young  Women's  Christian  Associations 

A  Tito  Year  GRADUATE  COURSE  of 
Ttdiningfor  EXECUTIVE  POSITIONS 

First  Year  *  Non-reticlent 
Second  Year     -    Resident  at  the 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
New  York  Oity 
For  all  information  addrett 
SECRETARIAL  DEPARTMENT 
600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 


A  word  to  advertisers:  The  Journal 
reaches  thousands  of  the  Women  of 
the  Country  that  you  want  to  reach 


Germany's  hatred.  Bismarck  as 
is  well  known  sought  to  intens- 
ify that  hatred..  The  '^heredi- 
tary  enemy"  has  bieen  held  up 
before  German  eyes  as  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  and  distrust 
and  kept  alive  by  persistent 
war  celebrations  to  the  out- 
break of  the  present  war. 

One  cannot  but  feel  upon  pe- 
rusing these  pages  that  France 
has  behaved  with  remarkable 
tolerance  and  dignity  toward 
her  disagreeable  neighbor.  Her 
pride  and  spirit  have  prevented 
her  from  humbling'  herself  too 
greatly  but  she  has  borne  many 
petty  insults  and  threats  since 
the  days  when  the  German 
army  invaded  Paris  and  a  rem- 
nant lingered  there  even  after 
the  war  indemnity  was  paid. 
She  has  been  the  soul  of  court- 
esy while  frequently  German 
requests  and  demands  have 
been  couched  in  peremptory 
and  impertinent  terms.  But 
the  French  state  and  the  in- 
dividual are  one  in  regard  to 
the  amenities.  **I  conduct  my- 
self in  this  wise  because  I  am  a 
gentleman  and  not  tec^use  you 
are  one,"  is  the  attitude  taken. 
Prof.  Bracq,  however,  is  not  try- 
ing to  hold  France  blameless. 
She  has  had  her  militant  fac- 
tions and  made  many  a  mis- 
take, but  at  heart  he  believes 
her  to  be  a  lover  of  peace. 

While   the    period    of  the 
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Franco-German  war  receives 
the  greater  emphasis  in  the 
book  considerable  space  is  de- 
voted to  events  leading  up  to 
the  present  conflict.  At  the 
Hague  conference  it  will  be  re- 
membered France  was  ready 
and  eager  to  enter  into  any 
measure  to  ensure  the  pacific 
relations  of  the  civilized  world. 
Germany  on  the  other  hand  ac- 
cording to  Andrew  D.  White, 
looked  upon  international  arbi- 
tration as  a  "trick  and  a  hum- 
bug." Her  delegates  blocked 
nearly  every  attempt  to  solve 
international  difficulties  juris- 
tically.  One  thing  they  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  is  now  being 
visited  upon  their  own  heads. 


They  prevented  a  measure  be- 
ing passed  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  armaments  to  belligerents. 
The  cry  "American  bullets"  is 
heard  everywhere  in  Germany, 
but  few  Germans  stop  to  think 
tliat  their  own  country  created 
the  right  under  which  America 
is  operating. 

Professor  Bracq's  book  should 
have  a  wide  reading.  It 
is  valuable  not  only  for  the  pe- 
riods depicted  and  conclusions 
drawn  but  for  the  suggestions 
and  allusions  that  show  the  de- 
velopment of  the  present  prob- 
lem. It  is  restrained  in  phrase 
but  all  the  more  convincing  be- 
cause of  this  somewhat  uncom- 
mon virtue. 


Mrs,  Bradford  Honored 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  in  Colorado  was  elected  president  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Portland,  Ore., 
this  summer.  This  is  the  second  time  that  this  honor  has  been  paid 
to  a  woman  educator,  the  first  woman  ever  elected  to  this  office 
having  been  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young  of  Chicago. 
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FERRY  HALL 

FOR  GIRLS 


IMAGINE  a  wooded  campus  on  a  bluff  over- 
looking Lake  Michigan,  a  park  of  twelve  acres 
of  picturesque  ravines  and  brooks,  with  fine 
bracing  air  blowing  through  the  trees.  Place 
this  campus  in  a  residential  center  known  for  its 
homes  of  wealth  and  culture,  twenty-eight  miles 
from  Chicago.  Then  you  can  get  a  suggestion  of  the 
superb  location  of  Ferry  Hall,  the  school  for  girls 
and  young  women  at  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 
Here  is  a  mid-western  institution  with  the  scholastic 
standing  of  the  best  Eastern  schools — considered  so 
by  the  strongest  Eastern  women's  colleges,  which 
give  it  certificate  privileges.  The  mental  life  of  the 
school  calls  for  that  self-mastery  of  a  girl's  mind 
which  commands  concentration  on  the  immediate 
task.  Once  she  has  gained  this  there  is  no  need  to 
worry  about  the  quality  of  her  intellectual  fibre. 
The  curriculum  embraces  four  years  of  high-school 
work  and  college  preparation,  two  years  of  junior- 
college  work,  and  special  courses  in  music,  expres- 
sion, domestic  arts  and  science.  The  proximity  to 
Chicago  enables  the  girls  to  take  advantage  of  the 
cultural  opportunities  of  that  city. 
Perry  Hall  stands  for  a  vital  type  of  practical 
Christianity  that  gives  a  peculiar  tone  to  the  school, 
easily  recognized  by  visitors  and  acknowledged  by 
the  hundreds  of  purposeful  women  scattered  among 
its  alumnae  in  practically  all  the  important  cities  of 
the  United  States. 

The  beauty  and  extent  of  the  campus  lure  the  girls 
to  an  active  outdoor  life.  A  \i ell-equipped  gymna- 
sium, with  a  large  modern  swimming  pool,  furnishes 
opportunity  for  supervised  exercise.  The  physical 
director  and  a  trained  nurse  have  constant  oversight 
of  the  girls'  physical  condition.  An  artesian 
well  guarantees  the  purity  of  the  water. 
Ferry  Hall  is  a  splendid  school  for  the  girl  who 
wants  the  intellectual  training  of  the  Eastern  schools 
plus  the  advantages  of  an  ideal  mid- western  location. 

A  word  of  inquiry  wiU  bring  details.  Address 

THE  PRINCIPAL.  Box  E.  Lakj 
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WHAT  SOME  OF  OUR  READERS  THINK 


The  Journal  is  most  successful  in  its 
new  form.  It  has  been  coming  regu- 
larly and  I  hope  it  always  will. — Mrs. 
J.  Paul  Kaufman,  New  Haven  Branch. 

Our  members  all  enjoy  the  Journal 
very  much  and  it  is  so  often  mentioned 
in  our  meetings  that  nobody  likes  to 
miss  a  copy.— Elizabeth  H.  Snyder, 
Philadelphia  Branch,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

The  northwest  section  wants  to  pay 
its  respects  to  the  A.  C.  A.  Journal 
which  is  doing  so  much  for  all  of  us 
to  unite  our  work  and  give  us  the  bene- 
fit of  each  other's  experience.  The 
vice-president  would  like  to  thank  it 
for  information  concerning  her  branches 
that  otherwise  she  would  have  been  un- 
able to  obtain.  Most  particularly  we 
all  want  to  thank  the  editor  for  starting 
the  flow  of  life-blood  through  our 
veins.  We  fieel  now  that  the  body 
corporate  is  alive. — Mrs.  F.  L.  McVev, 
President's  House,  University  of  North 
Dakota. 

The  Journal  is  no  end  of  a  com- 
fort to  me  while  I  still  reside  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  United  States. — Mary 
D.  Chambers,  Barrington,  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Journal  has  been  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  inspiration  to  me  all  the 
year. — Annie  F.  Frye,  Rockland,  Me. 

I  must  take  the  opportunity  to  tell  you 
how  really  fine  the  Journal  is.  It  is  ex- 
actly the  kind  and  style  it  seems  to 
me  we  needed.  I  enjoy  your  editorials 
and  turn  to  them  the  first  thing.  The 
book  reviews,  too,  are  so  sympathetic 
and  give  the  real  gist  of  it  from  a  col- 
lege woman's  point  of  view.  And  the 
news  from  the  colleges  is  so  interesting 
and  unifying.  It  all  fits  our  needs  and 
anticipates   our   desires. — Vida  Hunt 


Francis,  former  general  secretary  A. 
C.  A.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  recent  issues 
of  the  Journal.— Grace  E.  Berry,  Dean 
of  Women,  Pomona  College. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  new 
Journal.  It  is  splendid. — Abby  S.  B. 
DuRFEE,  Pres.  Fall  River  Branch,  Fall 
River,  Mass. 

May  I  congratulate  you  on  the  notable 
success  of  tlie  Journal  during  the 
year. — Anna  P.  Coop*r,  Dean  of  Wo- 
men, Beloit  College. 

I  like  it  all.  I  feel  that  it  will  become 
a  very  powerful  organ  in  acquainting 
the  trained  women  of  the  country  with 
each  other  and  making  them  a  more 
effective  unit  in  the  world  work  which 
is  now  before  us.— Harriet  W.  Thom- 
son, Eugene  Branch,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

The  Journal  is  so  interesting  and 
many  are  telling  me  how  much  they  en- 
joy it. — Anne  Porter,  Eastern  N.  Y. 
Branch,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

I  have  greatly  enjoyed  the  Journal 
this  year.  You  have  certainly  put  life 
into  it  and  made  it  a  power  and  an  in- 
spiration.—Marn  a  R.  OsBAND,  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich. 

May  I  express  my  approval  and  en- 
joyment of  the  Journal  in  its  new 
form.- Frances  Hall  Forbes,  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah. 

Hurrah  for  that  Journal!  (the 
March  number).  It  is  a  winner.  But 
the  Journal  is  always  good  now. — 
Evalena  Newbranch,  Pres.  Omaha 
Branch,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
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What  Some  of  our  Readers  Think 


Just  a  word  to  say  how  pleased  I  am 
with  the  A.  C.  A.  Journal.  The  Asso- 
ciation has  a  new  lease  of  life  through 
your  efforts. — Lena  L.  Severance, 
Buffalo  Branch,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Journal  has  met  with  general  apr 
proval  among  our  members. — Edith  E. 
Metcali?,  Pres.  Oberlin  Branch,  Oberlin, 
Chio. 

The  members  of  the  Sioux  City 
Branch  find  the  Journal  an  educational 
institution  with  its  frequent  coming  and 
the  reports  of  what  other  branches  are 
doing  with  their  problems.  There  are 
so  many  possibilities  suggested  by  what 
is  reported  in  the  Journal  that  we  are 
filled  with  enthusiasm  to  do  something. — 
Mrs.  Edgar  P.  Farr,  Pres.  Sioux  City 
Branch. 

I  must  write  to  you  of  our  apprecia- 
tion of  and  pleasure  in  the  Journal. — 
Elsie  Lee  Turner,  Chmn.  Educational 
Legislation  Committee,  Oakland,  Ca'if. 

I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  of  the 
pleasure  I  find  in  the  transformed 
Journal.  I  obtain  invaluable  sugges- 
tions from  it  in  my  committee  work. — 
Arbor  Branch,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

We  very  much  appreciate  the  Journal. 
You  are  making  us  realize  that  we  be- 
long to  a  national  organization. — Edith 
M.  Beasly,  Pres.  San  Jose  Branch. 


I  find  the  Journal  very  stimulating, 
very  interesting.  I  appreciate  your  en- 
ergy in  behalf  of  us  all. — Charlotte  S. 
Hilton,  Pres.  Chicago  Branch. 

May  I  offer  you  my  personal  con- 
gratulations on  the  Journal.    Every  • 
number  is  better  than  the  last. — Eliza- 
beth  A.    Nutting,   Pres.  Northfield 
Branch,  Northfield,  Minn. 

Congratulations  on  the  new  quality 
the  Journal  has  shown  during  the 
year.— Irene  T.  Myers,  Dean  of  Women, 
Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles. 

It  really  seems  as  if  the  Journal  is 
now  written  to  be  read.  You  are  cer- 
tainly getting  out  a  fine  paper  and  the 
Indianapolis  branch  is  for  you. — Amy  E. 
Keene,  Pres.  Indianapolis  Branch. 

I  am  pleased  with  all  the  numbers  this 
year.  The  only  fault  I  can  find  with  the 
Journal  is  that  it  taxes  my  brain.  That 
in  reality  is  a  compliment. — Jennie  E. 
Miller,  Pres.  Central  Missouri  Branch. 

I  like  so  much  the  book  review  col- 
umns in  the  A.  C.  A.  magazine.  You 
are  making  a  splendid  publication  of  the 
Journal.— Mar joRiE  Barstow,  Connecti- 
cut College. 

I  had  intended  to  drop  my  member- 
ship but  the  interesting  numbers  of  the 
Journal  have  led  me  to  reconsider. — 
Mary  M.  Disque,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Of  course  it  is  about  the  possibilities  for  women  in  library 
work  that  the  readers  of  the  Journal  would  expect  a  woman 
librarian  to  write.  I  always  hesitate  to  discuss  this  subject  because, 
while  I  am  quite  sure  of  my  convictions,  they  do  not  happen  to 
coincide  with  those  of  the  majority  of  my  colleagues.  That  it  is 
expected  of  every  one  today  and  especially  of  the  working  woman 
to  be  efficient  goes  without  saying.  Just  what  the  preparation 
should  be  that  speeds  up  to  this  efficiency  in  library  work  is  the 
subject  about  which  many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  differ.  They 
say  there  is  nothing  like  training  and  I  agree  with  them  but  we 
differ  as  to  the  kind  of  training.  The  graduates  of  the  library 
schools  today,  I  maintain,  stop  learning  when  they  leave  school. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  average  of  course.  Many  below  the  average 
have  never  begun  to  learn.  To  attend  lectures,  even  to  pass  an 
examination,  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  possession  of  the  learn- 
ing mind.  A  learning  mind  is  not  necessarily  a  learned  mind,  but 
a  learning  mind  is  what  every  library  worker  should  have. 

There  is  not  in  the  library  school  curriculum  of  today  suffi- 
cient specialization.  A  student  may  be  utterly  unfitted  by  tempera- 
ment and  taste  to  become  a  cataloguer,  yet  to  secure  her  diploma 
sh^  must  give  full  time  to  this  technical  discipline.  There  is  no 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  schools  between  the  technical  and 
the  professional  part  of  library  work.  It  is  the  technical  to  which 
most  weight  is  attached,  but  it  is  the  professional  work  which  makes 
the  greatest  demands  upon  the  equipment  of  the  worker  and  which 
requires  qualifications  far  more  unusual  than  does  the  technical 
work.   Individuals  responsible  for  the  library  school  curriculum 
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seem  not  to  realize  that  any  careful  person  with  ordinary  natural 
faculties  can  be  trained  into  a  cataloguer.  A  reference  or  pro- 
fessional worker,  on  the  other  hand,  is  born,  not  made.  This  state- 
ment will  not  be  admitted  readily  by  librarians  in  general.  But 
reference  work  is  the  one  great  undeveloped  part  of  library  work. 
It  is  that  part  having  the  most  far  reaching  and  worth-while  possi- 
bilities. 

The  failure  to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  professional  library 
work,  the  unconscious,  but  nevertheless  regrettable  depreciation  of 
this  phase  of  the  work,  has  without  doubt  been  one  of  the  prime 
causes  in  keeping  library  salaries  for  the  rank  and  file  as  low  as  they 
are.  The  reader  may  examine  Bulletin  25,  1915,  of  the  United 
States  bureau  of  Education,  for  a  showing  of  the  salaries  paid  to 
librarians.  One  or  two  positions  there  are  which  run  into  five 
figures.  Of  the  four-figure  salaries  $8,(XX)  is  conspicuous,  even  the 
five-thousand-dollar  salaries  make  a  small  group.  The  maximum 
for  women  is,  I  believe,  $3,000.  The  salary  group  from  $2,000  to 
$4,000  represents  the  group  that  does  real  work,  the  higher  salaries 
being  secured  as  often  through  favoritism  as  through  any  inherent 
ability. 

The  training  to  be  obtained  in  the  library  schools  as  they  are 
at  present  arranged  is  perhaps  sufficient  for  those  library  activities 
with  which  the  public  does  not  come  in  direct  contact.  But  fancy 
this  situation.  A  corporation  maintained  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
doing  business  directly  with  the  public  is  confined  in  the  selection 
of  its  personnel  largely  to  the  output  of  schools  whose  curriculum  is 
confessedly  weakest  in  exactly  those  subjects  most  vitally  required 
by  the  corporation.  If  specialization  were  practiced  and  encouraged 
not  only  would  the  incentive  for  individual  effort  be  greater,  but  by 
raising  the  level  of  the  specialties  through  this  pressure  from 
below,  the  level  of  the  mass  would  be  raised.  The  situation  as  it 
exists  today  presents  a  dead  level  of  mediocrity.  The  inspira- 
tional reaction  is  almost  entirely  absent.  With  one  or  two  excep- 
tions I  do  not  remember  any  unusual  work  being  done  by  library 
school  graduates.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  an  occupation, 
sought  by  the  great  majority  of  those  engaged  in  it  as  a  refuge 
rather  than  as  a  career,  could  be  other  than  the  grave  it  is. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  perverting  effect  of  training  for 
training's  sake  let  me  cite  an  incident  which  has  just  occurred  in 
my  division.  A  young  woman  with  an  excellent  record  in  her 
library  school  as  well  as  for  subsequent  actual  service  was  recently 
transferred  to  my  division.   I  congratulated  myself  and  received 
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the  congratulations  of  my  fellow  workers.  My  division  is  almost 
entirely  a  research  department,  one  in  which  mature  men  and 
women  do  advanced  research  work.  A  student  who  had  been  at 
work  in  the  division  for  nearly  three  years,  had  during  this  time 
accumulated  a  mass  of  material  and  from  time  to  time,  as  he  re- 
quired them,  books  were  brought  to  him  from  the  general  collection. 
The  man  was  doing  a  very  important  and  highly  scientific  piece  of 
work  for  an  out-of-town  organization.  At  the  time  of  the  arrival 
in  the  division  of  the  new,  trained  library  worker  this  man's  table 
was  covered  with  books,  pamphlets,  notes,  a  typewriter,  etc.  It 
was  a  student's  work-table,  ready,  convenient,  everything  at  hand. 
A  large  part  of  the  material  consisted  of  obscure  pamphlets  of 
which  the  student,  relying  on  our  appreciation  of  his  work,  did  not 
always  keep  references.  The  trained  assistant  looked  about.  The 
first  thing  she  espied  was  this  table.  An  eye-sore,  of  course. 
Without  asking  any  questions  of  any  one  she  took  it  upon  herself 
to  remove  our  student's  working  material  and  return  it  to  the 
shelves!  Through  this  orderly  piece  of  vandalism  a  work,  now 
nearly  three  years  in  progress,  was  effectively  interfered  with. 
The  trained  library  worker's  standard  was  complied  with,  but  we 
shall  have  to  change  such  standards  if  the  library  is  to  exist  for 
anything  other  than  itself. 

Libraries  need  women  of  the  student  type,  mentally  and 
sympathetically  in  contact  with  live  issues  and  knowing  the  meaning 
and  the  value  of  service.  The  Inei  Milholland  type  is  sadly  needed 
among  us  to  vivify  the  inertia  of  existing  conditions.  American 
women  have  shown  in  their  suffrage  campaigns  of  recent  years  a 
tremendously  brilliant  organizing  power.  Inasmuch  as  library 
work  does  offer  an  undeniably  attractive  scope  to  ambitious,  in- 
telligent women,  and  inasmuch  as  this  scope  is  held  in  abeyance 
by  lack  of  initiative  in  the  general  plan  of  library  administration, 
might  it  not  be  well  for  organized  women  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  this  poorly  adjusted  field  of  women's  work?  Here  is  some- 
thing for  the  A.  C.  A.  to  think  about. 

As  an  indication  of  the  possibilities  lying  within  the  scope  of 
the  great  public  library  it  may  be  profitable  to  compare  it  with 
some  of  the  great  technico-professional  service  institutions  of  the 
federal  government.  Suppose  we  take  the  largest  American  public 
library,  viz :  the  New  York  Public  Library.  The  expenditures  for 
maintenance  of  this  institution  in  1915  were  $1,423,730.  In 
that  same  year  the  United  States  government  expended  for  main- 
tenance of  the  Geological  Survey,  with  its  great  corps  of  experi- 
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enced  scientists,  investigators,  compilers,  etc.,  the  sum  of 
$1,405,520.  In  the  same  year  the  government  spent  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Weather  Bureau  the  sum  of  $1,667,270. 
The  Weather  Bureau  today  maintains  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
stations  furnishing  principal  reports  upon  which  weather  forecast- 
ing is  based  and  over  four  thousand  five  hundred  sub-stations.  The 
daily  forecasts  are  available  by  telephone  to  more  than  five  million 
subscribers  and  by  mail  to  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  ad- 
dresses. Distribution  by  wireless  is  made  for  nine  states.  The 
work  of  the  Geological  Survey  is  almost  too  well  known  through 
its  publications  to  make  it  necessary  to  refer  to  it  at  all  here. 
However,  during  1915,  the  Geological  Survey  was  engaged  in  its 
project  of  mapping  the  3,000,000  square  miles  of  the  United  States. 
It  continued  its  studies  of  the  underground-water  resources  of  the 
United  States.  The  areas  of  these  studies  at  the  present  time 
cover  half  a  million  square  miles  of  those  parts  of  the  United 
States  in  which  impure  water  supplies  involve  the  greatest  danger. 
The  value  of  these  surveys  in  conserving  public  health  has  already 
been  demonstrated,  for  it  is  noted  that  wherever  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  deep-well  water  has  been  obtained,  typhoid  fever,  amoebic 
dysentery  and  malaria  have  abated.  The  two  thick  volumes  en- 
titled "Mineral  Resources,"  published  annually  by  the  Survey  are 
more  than  a  statistical  compilation,  they  are  a  record  of  industrial 
progress  of  the  year.  The  division  directly  responsible  for  these 
volumes  in  1915  sent  out  210,042  pieces  of  first-class  mail  matter, 
comprising  chiefly  inquiries  for  material  needed  for  the  reports. 
In  all  sixty-two  persons  are  engaged  in  the  compilation  of  these 
volumes,  forty  solely  and  the  remainder  cooperatively.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  great  projects  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
Not  one  of  them  but  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  economic  life  of 
the  country. 

The  salary  roll  of  1915  of  the  corps  of  scientific  assistants  and 
the  office  of  the  director  of  the  Geological  Survey  was  $65,240. 
The  total  salary  roll  of  the  Weather  Bureau  for  the  same  year  was 
$327,270.  The  salary  roll  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  for 
1915  was  $844,468.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  two  former 
institutions  are  less  important  than  the  latter.  Indeed  if  the 
Weather  Bureau  were  to  cease  functioning  for  one  day  the  ex- 
changes, lake  and  river  navigation  and  agriculture  would  all  be 
affected.  Some  of  the  lesser  federal  services  were  maintained  in 
1915  as  follows:  The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  for  $863,971,  the  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  Bureau  for  $446,988  and  the  Federal 
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Meat  Inspection  Bureau  for  $375,000.  The  administration  of  the 
Navy  Department  in  the  same  year  cost  the  Government  but 
$867715. 

Why  is  it  that  the  same  amount  of  money  which  produces  such 
tremendous  results  in  the  Government  bureaus  (I  have  barely  in- 
dicated them)  produces  such  pitifully  negligible  results  when  spent 
for  public  libraries.  Is  it  because  the  old  idea  of  a  library  as  a 
storage-house  still  obtains?  Obtains  in  spite  of  the  schools,  in 
spite  of  the  modem  idea  that  such  institutions  exist  for  service? 
Is  it  because  the  material  which  goes  into  the  schools  is  below  par? 
There  must  be  a  reason  for  such  flagrant  divergence  of  results. 

The  course  of  world  events  points  to  sweeping  changes  in  the 
political  and  the  economic  life  of  nations.  We  are  now  under- 
going a  transition  from  the  belief  in  old,  formal  established  things 
existing  for  themselves  to  the  greater  idea  that  anything  worth 
maintaining  must  be  of  use.  How  will  our  libraries  meet  this 
change?  With  a  large  proportion  of  these  institutions  still  strug- 
gling in  the  coils  of  arbitrary  technique  and  tentative  administra- 
tion, it  is  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  whether  as  at  present  conditioned 
they  will  be  able  to  respond  effectively,  let  alone  efficiently,  to  the 
new  demand.  They  are  a  dead  weight  on  the  spirit  of  progress. 
Not  one  of  them  is  thoroughly  qualified  today  for  giving  the  in- 
formation service  required  by  this  new  public  attitude  even  in  its 
present  incipient  development. 

And  yet  there -is  opportunity — exceptional  opportunity — ^both 
for  individual  expression  and  for  service  of  a  high  order  in  library 
work.  But  it  is  not  in  libraries  as  such  that  the  movement  has 
begun.  Large  industrial  and  financial  corporations  throughout  the 
country  are  increasingly  supporting  their  departments  of  scientific 
and  statistical  research.  A  large  part  of  this  new  development  is 
library  work,  viz:  the  assembling  and  routing  of  information  in 
print  to  the  experts  of  the  corporation.  The  details  and  import- 
ance of  this  work  were  aptly  described  by  Mr.  Matthew  C.  Brush, 
President  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co.,  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  Special  Libraries  Association,  June  25,  1917,  on  "The 
So-Called  Librarian's  Real  Duties."   Mr.  Brush  said: 

"It  seems  most  unfortunate  that  the  title  of  an  employee 
qualified  to  assist  every  officer  and  executive  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  should  tell  so  little  of  the  work  actually  per- 
formed .... 

"The  employees  of  a  company  must  look  necessarily  to 
the  librarian  to  provide  them  with  indexes  for  ready  reference, 
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with  books  on  the  subjects  they  are  constantly  studying,  with 
magazines  and  periodicals  pertaining  to  their  business,  with 
pamphlets  appropriate  to  the  work  in  hand,  and  with  book 
reviews  that  they  may  become  acquainted  with  the  latest  books 
printed,  and  moreover  they  should  become  confident  in  pre- 
dicting that  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  up-to-date  literature  they 
may  desire  relative  to  their  work  can  be  found  in  the  company 
library.  They  should  feel  that  when  a  question  is  asked  no 
stone  will  be  left  unturned  in  the  search  for  information  as 
to  the  latest  or  best  article  on  the  specific  subject;  that  if  a 
negative  answer  is  given  they  can  bank  on  its  being  so;  that 
if  little  reading  matter  is  forthcoming  it  is  because  little  has 
been  written ;  and  that  if  the  answer  is  not  immediately  given 
it  is  due  to  their  question  not  having  been  indexed  as  asked, 
or  else  it  has  been  hidden  away  in  an  obscure  article.  They 
should  feel  confident  that  once  the  librarian  knows  their  wants 
he  will  continue  to  find  matter  on  the  subject  until  directed  to 
stop;  that  if  new  ideas  on  an  old  subject  come  to  hand  they 
will  be  advised  of  the  same ;  that  where  information  is  desired 
the  inquiry  will  receive  immediate  attention ;  that  the  librarian 
is  in  fact  an  assistant  to  them  in  their  work.  They  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  he  is  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  them,  and  not  made  to  feel  that  information  is  given 
as  a  favor.  He  should  show  as  much  enthusiasm  over  the 
inquiry  of  an  office  boy  as  he  shows  for  the  perplexing  ques- 
tions of  a  highly  paid  expert. 

"The  staff  of  a  company  can  unquestionably  use  a  librarian 
as  an  assistant  on  many  matters,  since  he  has  an  opportunity 
to  become  fmiliar  with  the  various  trade  magazines,  and  peri- 
odicals, is  able  to  note  and  read  articles  that  they  have  so  little 
time  to  read,  and  can  systematically  call  their  attention  to 
articles  of  special  note  .   .  . 

"The  librarian  must  anticipate  the  executive's  wants  re- 
garding literature  on  subjects  akin  to  the  business,  and  be 
prepared  with  fitting  references  and  apt  extracts  of  reviews 
regarding  the  many  and  varied  matters  liable  to  develop  in 
the  conduct  of  the  business.  He  must  instinctively  know  what 
subjects  are  bound  to  come  up  for  discussion  at  some  future 
time  and  accumulate  material  to  aid  the  executive  in  the  proper 
study  of  the  question  with  the  least  amount  of  time.  The 
material  should  not  consist  of  stacks  of  books  or  pamphlets 
dumped  upon  his  desk  to  such  an  extent  that  the  executive 
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groans  at  the  sight  of  the  job  before  him,  but  should  consist 
of  specially  marked  pages  or  paragraphs  in  books,  reviews, 
etc.,  bearing  directly  on  the  subject,  so  that  the  executive  may 
grasp  what  has  been  written  with  the  minimum  amount  of 
personal  work.  In  fact,  if  possible,  the  extracts  should  be 
summarized  and  the  important  points  in  a  long  article  con- 
densed into  a  sentence  or  two.    .    .  . 

"The  opportunity  of  being  of  assistance  to  the  executive 
depends  entirely  upon  the  librarian.  If  he  intimately  ac- 
quaints himself  with  the  work  the  executive  has  on  hand  he 
can  make  himself  valuable,  and  really  be  an  assistant  on  many 
matters.  If  he  can  keep  in  touch  with  life  outside  of  his 
vocation,  he  may  be  useful  materially  to  the  executive.  If 
he  can  grasp  what  is  desired  without  lengthy  explanations,  he 
helps  save  time.  In  fact,  the  so-c2^11ed  librarian  can  build  a 
permanent  place  for  himself  in  every  firm,  corporation  or 
company,  if  he  desires  to  do  so ;  and  if  he  possesses  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  various  methods  of  getting  information 
aside  from  books,  periodicals,  pamphlets,  etc.  standing  as  he 
should  at  the  elbow  of  an  executive,  demonstrating  his  ability 
to  advise  how  various  matters  have  been  viewed  by  different 
minds,  and  reporting  why  certain  schemes  were  a  success  or 
failure,  it  would  seem  as  if  a  more  fitting  title  could  be  thought 
of  for  him  than  that  of  librarian." 

Now  it  appeals  to  reason  that  not  every  corporation  com- 
mands the  necessary  material  from  which  to  cull  this  information 
for  the  experts  and  executives.  Indeed  some  corporations  do  not 
yet  support  their  own  library  departments,  but  depend  on  the  pub- 
lic library;  and  they  have  a  right  to  do  so.  So  has  the  public 
generally.  But  they  are  not  served  adequately.  The  exceptional 
resources  of  our  great  metropolitan  libraries  exist  but  are  not 
available.  They  will  not  be  available  until  library  executives  have 
a  point  of  view  similarly  directed  with  that  of  corporation  exec- 
utives. If  a  corporation  executive  deems  the  installation  of  a  local 
information  service  justifiable,  is  it  not  conceivable  that  the  library 
executive  should  be  willing  to  put  his  plant  on  the  same  utility 
basis  ?  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  sums  expended  for  American 
public  libraries,  not  one  has  attempted  to  do  this.  These  institu- 
tions still  depend  on  archaic  catalogues  and  sporadic  indexes  to 
supply  the  needs  and  just  requirements  of  an  alert  public,  and  if 
this  public  is  alert  today,  what  may  we  expect  of  it  in  five,  ten 
years  from  now  with  our  economic  horizon  continually  broadening? 
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Undoubtedly  a  middleman  agency  will  be  developed  which  will 
simply  rework  the  library  resources  to  meet  the  public  require- 
ments and  sell  the  new  product  back  to  the  library  and  to  tjie 
public.  There  is  here  then  (it  need  not  be  charted  and  dia- 
grammed), an  opening  for  developments  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
American  college  woman  of  broad  outlook  and  serious  purpose. 
Public  libraries  are  the  logical  agencies  to  do  this  work,  but  not 
until  the  balance  of  fitness  of  library  personnel  is  on  the  side  of 
professional  as  opposed  to  technical  equipment  can  they  operate  as 
such  agencies.  A  firm  stand  by  college  women  against  libraries 
as  institutions  and  in  favor  of  libraries  as  public  service  plants 
will  do  much  to  help. 


NEWNHAM  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE,  ENGLAND 

AGNES  L.  ROGERS 

M.A.,  St.  Andrews ;  Moral  Sciences  Tripos,  Cambridge ;  Lecturer  in 
Educational  Psychology,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

The  spirit  of  the  pioneer  commands  attention  and  compels 
interest  and  a  similar  alluring  and  arresting  charm  clings  around 
pioneering  institutions.  That  spirit  was  never  more  intimately  ex- 
perienced than  in  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  England,  for  its 
founders  yet  live  in  the  hearts  of  those  now  guiding  the  institution 
and  are  in  truth  the  inspiration  and  soul  of  the  place. 

To  Bedford  College  it  was  given  to  be  the  first  institution  for 
the  higher  education  of  British  women.  It  was  opened  in  1849. 
Women  were  even  admitted  to  degrees  by  London  University  as 
early  as  1878.  It  is  true  also  that  Girton  College  was  an  earlier 
foundation,  being  virtually  established  in  1869,  when  Miss  Emily 
Davies  rented  a  house  at  Hitchin  near  Cambridge  and  instruction 
was  given  along  the  lines  of  the  University  requirements  to  the 
students  under  her  charge  by  certain  resident  tutors  and  university 
professors.  Nevertheless,  there,  was  no  woman  who  played  so 
widely  influential  a  part  in  the  education  of  the  women  of  Great 
Britain  as  Anne  Jemima  Clough,  who  in  1871  practically  started 
Newnham  College,  when  she  undertook  the  care  of  five  women 
who  wished  to  attend  lectures  in  Cambridge.  These  five  students 
soon  added  to  their  number  and  in  1875  Newnham  Hall  was  opened. 

Before  that  date  Miss  Clough  had  played  a  prominent  role  in 
the  general  movement  for  improving  the  education  of  girls.  She 
had  been  president  for  the  year  1873-4  of  the  North  of  England 
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Council  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Higher  Education  of  Women,  an 
association  of  which  she  had  previously  been  secretary.  It  was 
owing  to  her  executive  capacity,  h«»r  skill  in  enlisting  the  interest 
and  support  of  others,  her  tact  in  manipulating  the  delicate  situa- 
tion of  establishing  a  woman's  college  in  a  tmiversity  city  which 
has  to  this  day  many  reactionary  and  recalcitrant  elements,  and 
above  all  her  power  to  instil  in  her  associates  a  sense  of  the  beauty 
of  intellectual  clarity  and  a  consciousness  of  the  loveliness  of 
knowledge  that  Newnham  College  stands  an  imposing  part  of  the 
British  social  fabric. 

In  1881  the  Cambridge  Tripos  examinations  were  opened  to 
women.  In  1885  Sidgwick  Hall  was  built.  It  was  named  after 
Professor  Henry  Sidgwick,  the  philosopher,  who  had  worked  un- 
tiringly in  the  interests  of  the  university  education  of  women. 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Sidgwick  lived  in  the  college.  Both  gave 
ungrudgingly  of  their  strength  to  promote  its  welfare.  Mrs.  Sidg- 
wick undertook  for  many  years  the  onerous  duties  of  Principal. 

In  1889  a  third  hall  of  residence,  Clough  Hall,  was  completed 
and  four  years  later  Pfeiffer  Building,  in  which  are  placed  the 
administrative  offices  and  Principal's  resFdence,  was  opened.  A 
notable  addition  was  made  in  1906  in  Kennedy  Building.  This  is 
occupied  by  the  Research  Fellows — ^the  Dons.  Their  function  is 
to  advance  knowledge,  although  they  commonly  devote  considerable 
time  to  tutoring  the  students  and  in  lecturing  both  in  the  college 
and  in  the  university.  As  recently  as  1911  Peile  Hall,  also  a 
residence  hall  for  students  was  added,  bringing  the  housing  capacity 
for  students  up  to  200.  The  college  authorities  have  decided  that 
the  college  should  not  increase  beyond  this  number.  Newnham 
deliberately  opposes  the  herding  of  its  students  in  one  gigantic 
castellated  edifice.  Each  of  the  four  halls  not  only  has  its  own 
dining-room,  but  also  its  own  recreation  and  social  rooms  and  its 
own  head,  its  Vice-Principal.  The  college  encourages  each  hall 
to  have  its  own  particular  social  life  as  well  as  sharing  in  the 
larger  college  activities.  The  number  of  clubs  within  the  college 
which  flourish  in  consequence  is  extraordinarily  large  and  when 
one  remembers  that  Newnham  students  may  attend  many  of  the 
university  societies,  such  as  the  Cambridge  University  Philosophical 
Society,  the  Cambridge  University  Fabian  Society,  the  Cambridge 
University  Liberal  Club  or  the  Heretics  Club,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  the  social  attractions  or  distractions  are  both  numerous  and 
varied  in  character. 

The  college  thus  embodies  the  healthy  and  happy  principle  of 
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a  hierarchy  of  institutions,  which  has  so  much  to  be  said  in  its 
favour  psychologically.  In  Britain  it  has  been  found  that  the 
colossal  erections  of  recent  date,  in  which  educational  bodies  have 
crowded  our  children,  are  inimical  to  the  development  of  the  social 
virtues.  Where  there  is  a  mob,  social  amenities  perish;  only  in  a 
true  society  can  ideal  social  relationship  and  real  friendships  be 
successfully  formed.  Adjustment  to  surroundings  proceeds  with 
remarkable  ease  in  Newnham.  As  in  most  women's  collies  there 
is  much  entertaining.  One  of  the  most  apt  commentaries  upon 
this  feature  of  the  life  there  was  that  of  a  housemaid,  who  was 
explaining  to  a  friend  how  the  students  spent  Sunday.  She  was 
heard  to  say :  "Why !  they  eats  all  day  with  intervals  of  course  for 
meals." 

Newnham  has  secured  some  of  the  better  qualities  of  the  home. 
Even  its  type  of  architecture  has  an  attractive  intimacy.  It  is 
graceful  and  unpretentious  in  the  style  of  Queen  Anne.  Newnham 
may  not  be  so  majestic,  nor  so  hoary  as  Trinity  or  Kings,  but  it 
does  enjoy  the  distinction  of  having  the  largest  quadrangle  and  the 
most  beautiful  gardens  of  all  the  Cambridge  colleges.  The  warm 
red  colouring  of  the  walls  clad  here  and  there  with  bright  greenery, 
the  spacious  lawns,  daffodil-strewn  and  blossom-shaded  make  a 
picture  of  appealing  loveliness  and  haunting  memory.  This  inti- 
mate air  characterises  the  place.  How  different  is  the  monastic 
gloom  of  the  older  colleges !  How  alien  is  the  barrack-like  auster- 
ity of  the  newer  colleges  for  the  men  students! 

The  intellectual  standards  of  the  college  have  sometimes  been 
criticised  as  too  high.  Both  Newnham  and  Girton  are  Honors 
colleges.  Unlike  the  majority  of  the  colleges  for  men,  they  refuse 
to  admit  any  student  who  is  not  working  for  an  Honors  degree 
and  as  no  woman  can  attend  university  lectures  who  is  not  attached 
to  either  of  these  institutions,  only  women  capable  of  mastering 
the  kind  of  abstract  knowledge  demanded  by  entrance  examina- 
tions are  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  Cambridge 
affords.  Exceptions  are  made  in  the  case  of  foreign  students  and 
university  graduates,  who  come  to  work  under  a  particular  pro- 
fessor. 

Newnham  thus  tends  to  select  one  type  of  woman,  the  con- 
spicuously intellectual.  Its  founders  felt  that  in  order  to  justify 
their  presence  in  Cambridge,  women  must  be  serious  students. 
They  accepted  somewhat  uncritically  the  view  of  education  then 
prevailing  in  academic  circles.  They  concentrated  attention  upon 
breaking  down  the  bars  that  shut  out  women  from  the  existing 
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university  training,  regarding  that  training  as  infinitely  desirable 
and  as  wholly  suitable  for  their  contemporaries.  So  hard  was  the 
struggle  to  cut  a  way  open  for  the  small  band  of  women  in  every 
age  and  land  who  have  the  ability  to  do  specialised  work  in  the 
various  fields  of  scientific  endeavor,  that  they  gave  little  thought 
to  the  larger  field  of  the  education  of  women  in  general.  They 
never  raised  the  question  whether  Newnham  was  acting  wisely  in 
following  the  t)rpical  Cambridge  college  and  so  enforcing  indirectly 
by  its  entrance  requirements  its  aims  and  ideals  upon  the  Girls' 
Secondary  Schools  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
The  founders  of  Newnham  were  in  this  matter  no  less  far-seeing 
than  the  other  leading  educational  thinkers  of  their  day,  but  one  is 
tempted  to  ask  why  women  of  such  intellectual  and  moral  distinc- 
tion considered  so  little  the  national  effects  of  the  aims  underlying 
this  significant  institution  which  they  were  establishing. 

The  college  thus  seems  to  have  unduly  subordinated  its  work 
to  the  university  requirements.  As  far  as  the  ordinary  students 
are  concerned  it  has  tended  ta  limit  its  efforts  and  restrict  its 
sphere  of  influence  to  the  demands  of  the  Tripos  examinations. 
Instead  of  inquiring — an  obvious  duty  of  pioneer  institutions  and  of 
women's  colleges  in  particular — what  is  the  ideal  education  for 
women,  Newnham  accepted  the  current  academic  ideals  for  men 
as  perfect,  as  did  all  the  other  women's  colleges. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this,  in  virtue  of  its  genuine  scholarship  and 
the  prestige  that  scholarship  carries  with  it,  it  has  attracted  the 
most  eager  and  restless  intellects  of  the  country  and  as  it  is  a 
Cambridge  tradition  that  much  can  be  gleaned  from  one's  fellows 
as  well  as  from  books  and  lectures,  indeed  that  one's  intellectual 
growth  depends  perhaps  more  upon  the  influence  of  contemporaries 
than  of  teachers,  residence  at  Newnham  has  in  actual  fact  had  a 
more  broadening  effect  than  might  be  expected.  While  it  pro- 
vides an  unsurpassed  training  for  those  women  who  have  the 
ability  to  pursue  a  career  in  original  research,  it  also  offers  a  won- 
derful opportunity  of  coming  in  contact  with  women  of  exceptional 
ability  who  will  play  a  part  in  the  world  rather  than  in  the  labora- 
tory or  lecture  room. 

It  thus  offers  to  American  university  graduates  many  attrac- 
tions. Those  wishing  to  specialise  further  in  their  subject  will  find 
a  delightful,  sympathetic  cooperation.  The  passion  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  especially  at  the  hands  of  women  was 
never  more  actively  encouraged.  Besides  offering  intimate  inter- 
course with  a  selected  group  of  able  and  in  some  cases  brilliant 
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women,  it  further  gives  the  opportunity  of  study  in  a  city  of  old- 
world  charm,  studded  with  architectural  gems,  with  gardens  of 
exquisite  beauty,  with  customs  and  recreations  of  entrancing  in- 
terest ;  and  over  and  above  all  these  it  grants  association  with  some 
of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  day. 

A  particularly  attractive  feature  of  the  college  life  is  the  role 
women  play  in  the  administration  of  the  institution  and  in  its 
teaching  work.  It  is  a  great  incentive  in  the  effort  to  master  a 
subject  to  have  before  one  women  who  have  succeeded  and  attained 
recognition.  Newnham  is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  women 
of  international  reputation  for  scholarly  achievement.  To  name 
only  a  few.  Miss  Jane  Harrison,  Miss  Alice  Gardner  and  Miss 
Saunders  are  well-known  wherever  their  subjects  are  studied. 
Example  is  recognised  to  be  a  powerful  motive  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Cambridge  cannot  properly  be  described  as  a  co-educa- 
tional university,  there  is  in  actual  fact  more  stimulus  to  achieve- 
ment than  in  some  of  the  newer  universities,  in  which  co-education 
prevails  but  in  which  all  the  administrative  and  teaching  positions 
are  filled  by  men. 

Newnham  is  thus  on  a  level  with  an  American  graduate  school. 
The  graduate  of  another  university  is  admitted  without  examina- 
tion. She  is  assigned  to  the  care  of  an  adviser,  who  is  responsible 
for  directing  her  into  the  appropriate  courses  either  within  the 
college  or  in  one  of  the  other  collies  or  in  the  university  itself. 
There  is  not  space  at  our  disposal  to  explain  the  intricate  relations 
between  the  various  colleges  and  the  university.  In  most  cases 
this  adviser  is  a  Newnham  Fellow,  but  in  some  instances  it  may 
be  a  Fellow  of  one  of  the  men's  colleges.  As  a  rule  besides  exer- 
cising this  advisory  care,  this  official  gives  individual  instruction  to 
the  student.  This  is  not  always  necessary,  but  it  is  practically 
universal  that  the  student  is  tutored  in  preparation  for  the  Tripos 
examinations.  This  private  tutoring,  which  is  of  course  typical  of 
English  university  training  is  the  greatest  privilege  that  Newnham 
affords.  Able  tutors  are  as  rare  as  able  lecturers,  but  where  one 
has  the  good  fortune  to  secure  as  teacher  a  man  or  woman  keenly 
interested  in  the  subject  no  surer  means  to  rapid  intellectual 
growth  can  be  found. 

The  length  of  the  academic  terms  is  a  source  of  wonderment 
as  a  rule  to  the  visitor  from  other  countries.  There  are  three 
terms  a  year,  which  have  to  be  strictly  "kept"  by  the  candidate  for 
a  degree.  This  involves  sleeping  within  the  college  walls  for  at 
least  twenty-four  weeks.   Special  arrangements  can  be  made  to 
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prolong  residence  at  the  end  of  a  term,  if  absence  has  been  necessary 
in  the  middle.  As  a  matter  of  fact  though  not  demanded  by  the 
university,  residence  in  the  Long  Vacation  is  becoming  more  and 
more  common.  If  the  student  is  at  all  anxious  to  get  a  good  class 
in  the  Tripos  examinations,  she  must  work  and  work  hard  in  the 
vacations.  The  science  student  naturally  stays  in  Cambridge  in 
order  to  use  the  laboratories,  but  the  students  of  the  classics  or 
modem  languages  more  frequently  join  a  reading  party,  especially 
for  the  Easter  vacation.  A  stay  of  weeks  will  be  made  in  the  hills 
or  by  the  shore,  where  distractions  are  few  and  concentrated  study 
is  pursued.  During  the  term  the  authorities  encourage  the  women 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  of  meeting  and  discussing 
with  others  working  in  their  field.  The  artistic  and  intellectual 
activities  of  a  university  city  are  regarded  as  important  means  of 
developing  the  individual  and  their  enjo}rment  is  approved.  It 
becomes  necessary  as  a  result  to  study  hard  in  vacations. 

The  present  head  of  the  college.  Miss  Katherine  Stephens,  is 
a  woman  of  remarkable  energy  and  strength  of  character.  For 
many  years  she  was  associated  closely  with  Miss  Clough,  the  first 
principal  and  with  Mrs.  Sidgwick  her  successor.  Under  her  care 
the  college  has  maintained  its  original  high  standards  and  even 
now  when  war  has  robbed  it  of  many  members  of  its  staff  Miss 
Stephens  has  successfully  carried  on  the  work  and  sent  out  num- 
bers of  women  capable  and  eager  to  aid  the  state  in  its  hour  of 
trial. 

The  University,  although  permitting  women  to  enter  for  the 
Tripos  examinations  and  granting  them  the  parchment  recording 
the  class  of  degree  to  which  they  are  entitled,  does  not  confer  the 
degree.  With  the  remarkable  change  of  attitude  towards  women 
in  England  as  a  result  of  their  magnificent  display  of  efficiency  in 
war  work,  this  anachronism  will  speedily  disappear.  Degrees  will 
be  granted  retrospectively  in  all  probability.  With  this  will  also 
vanish  some  of  the  more  rigid  rules  regulating  the  conduct  of 
women  in  Cambridge.  The  curious  blend  of  tradition  and  modern 
thought  which  now  characterises  the  place  may  still  continue  in 
part  for  it  has  a  quaint  charm  that  appeals  strongly  to  the  student 
of  the  past,  but  with  the  increasing  importance  of  women's  con- 
tribution to  the  work  of  the  world  and  the  ever-growing  recogni- 
tion of  the  national  significance  of  her  training,  readjustments  will 
inevitably  occur.  Most  of  the  rules  are  in  any  event  refined  com- 
monsense  and  well  adapted  to  the  product  of  the  English  girls' 
boarding  school,  if  not  to  the  graduates  of  other  universities. 
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Today  the  streets  of  Cambridge  once  filled  with  the  happy- 
hearted  and  light-footed  youth  of  Britain  are  trodden  by  the 
maimed  and  the  war-stricken.  Beside  the  sleepy  Cam  where  Gray 
mused  and  Wordsworth  bemoaned  the  fall  of  liberty  in  Europe, 
under  the  Elms  where  Tennyson  walked,  by  the  pool  where  Byron 
swam,  in  those  dim-lit  chambers  where  Erasmus  toiled  and  Newton 
triumphed,  sights  and  sounds  terrible  to  those  who  knew  the  Cam- 
bridge of  a  happier  hour  darken  the  city  and  daunt  the  spirit.  Yet 
even  as  it  is,  saddened  by  war's  grim  desolation,  it  pulls  at  the 
heart  strings  and  steels  us  for  whatever  is  to  come  by  thoughts 
of  the  great  men  and  women  who  added  stone  to  stone  and  made 
it  what  it  is. 


SOCIAL  WORK  AS  WAR  SERVICE 

BY  MARY  C.  JARRETT 
Chief  of  Social  Service  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital 

Every  woman  today  must  be  asking  herself  what  part  she  is 
to  take  in  the  war.  Exempt  from  draft,  women  have  a  strong 
moral  obligation  to  find  their  proper  places — ^to  volunteer  where 
they  are  needed  or  to  prepare  themselves  to  volunteer  where  they 
will  be  needed.  The  greatest  burdens  of  the  war  will  probably  not 
be  upon  this  country  for  a  year  or  two  years,  so  that  there  is  an 
amazing  opportunity  for  a  woman  to  fit  herself  for  some  kind  of 
work  that  the  world  will  need.  Great  as  the  demand  for  skilled 
workers  of  all  kinds  is  now,  there  will  be  a  still  greater  demand  a 
year  later,  and  the  interval  may  serve  for  acquiring  skill  in  some 
branch  of  work  that  must  inevitably  be  in  demand.  Insistence 
upon  trained  work  is  the  keynote  of  our  national  war  program. 

In  social  work  the  scarcity  of  trained  workers  is  appalling.  Our 
social  organizations  are  now  undermanned ;  and  positions  are  being 
created  faster  than  workers  are  being  trained.  The  Intercollegiate 
Bureau  of  Occupations  states  that  "for  many  months  there  has 
been  a  much  larger  number  of  positions  registered  than  could  be 
filled."  The  organizations  meanwhile  are  finding  that  it.  is  better 
not  to  attempt  some  kinds  of  work  than  to  employ  unqualified  per- 
sons. This  situation  is  not  realized  by  the  disinterested  public. 
The  common  idea  of  social  work  is  that  it  means  being  kind  and 
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helpful  to  the  distressed,  a  sort  of  enlargement  of  the  friendly 
services  that  all  sympathetic  and  intelligent  persons  extend  to  their 
neighbors;  and  therefore  it  is  supposed  that  kind  and  sensible  per- 
sons will  always  be  available  in  large  nimibers  for  any  social  work 
there  is  to  be  done.  The  public  has  not  yet  grasped  the  fact  that 
social  work  has  become  an  organized  branch  of  professional  ac- 
tivity requiring  workers  with  special  qualifications  and  a  definite 
training,  which  is  offered  in  professional  schools  and  in  graduate 
departments  of  universities. 

In  connection  with  the  war  there  must  inevitably  be  a  demand 
f6r  social  workers  that  will  overwhelm  an  already  inadequate  sup- 
ply. Trained  workers  will  be  required  for  civilian  relief;  recre- 
ational activities  in  connection  with  camps;  and  after-care  of 
soldiers  physically  or  mentally  disabled — ^blind,  deaf,  crippled,  or 
suffering  from  nervous  disorders.  To  meet  this  demand,  a  large 
corps  of  women  should  be  under  training  during  the  coming  year. 
Approximately  full  time  for  a  year  is  the  minimum  time  for  pre- 
paration for  responsible  positions.  Short  courses  in  stenography, 
telegraphy,  attendant  nursing  may  seem  more  alluring.  Short 
courses  are  being  offered  in  various  places  to  train  social  workers' 
aids  and  are  of  value  but  should  not  be  confused  with  the  thorough 
training  of  the  professional  social  worker.  The  Canadian  Patri- 
otic Fund  in  Montreal  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  employ- 
mg  untrained  volunteer  workers,  having  seven  hundred  engaged 
at  one  time;  yet  Miss  Reid,  director  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary, 
after  paying  enthusiastic  tribute  to  the  spirit  and  accomplishment 
of  these  volunteers,  says,  "With  the  numerous  opportunities  for 
volunteers  in  the  United  States  to  prepare  themselves  now  under 
trained  workers,  many  of  the  problems  resulting  from  inexperience 
which  assume  threatening  proportions  at  times  in  the  Montreal  staff 
should  not  arise  in  the  course  of  your  work."* 

Until  recently  social  work  has  not  attracted  college  women 
to  any  great  extent.  The  social  worker  is  frequently  asked  by  her 
able-minded  friends,  "Why  do  you  think  it  is  worth  while?"  "Do 
you  get  anywhere  ?"  "What  does  it  amount  to,  pulling  some  people 
out  of  trouble  while  others  are  falling  in?"  On  the  other  hand 
her  more  emotional  friends  will  say,  "How  happy  you  must  be, 
doing  so  much  good !"  "What  a  wonderful  thing  it  must  be  to  be 
able  to  help  people!"   Both  of  these  points  of  view  have  at  last 

♦  War  Relief  in  Canada.  By  Helen  R.  Y.  Reid,  Director  and  Convener, 
Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund,  Montreal.  Address  be- 
fore the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  1917. 
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met  in  social  work,  presumably  to  become  in  time  firmly  bound 
together  in  a  science,  whose  practice  is  an  art. 

The  fact  that  as  a  science  social  work  is  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  development  will  be  an  incentive  to  many  to  take  part  in  its  ad- 
vancement. The  literature  of  social  work  is  scanty,  and  deals 
largely  with  special  activities.  The  philosophy  underlying  the 
great  aggregation  of  activities  that  are  generally  known  under  the 
term  social  work  has  not  yet  been  presented  in  any  single  volimie. 
It  is  difficult  for  anyone  who  seeks  to  know  exactly  what  social 
work  as  profession  means  to  find  a  satisfying  answer.  Observation 
leads  to  a  bewildering  nimiber  of  contradictions;  the  literature  is 
confusing  and  not  stimulating  to  the  imagination ;  the  social  workers 
you  may  talk  with  are  apt  to  be  absorbed  in  their  special  job  and 
unready  to  philosophize.  The  best  hope  of  understanding  the 
significance  of  social  work  is  to  look  about  at  the  signs  of  the 
times — ^the  rapid  spread  of  social  service  in  hospitals  throughout  the 
country  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  growth  of  probation  systems,  the 
development  of  parole  departments  in  prisons,  the  increase  in  the 
nimiber  of  factory  welfare  workers,  the  demand  for  school  visitors, 
the  progress  of  the  school  center  movement.  This  is  the  day  of  in- 
dividualization, and  wherever  the  problem  of  relating  the  individual 
successfully  to  his  environment  arises,  there  the  social  worker  is 
needed.  As  the  conditions  of  the  environment  improve,  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  number  of  individuals  requiring  assistance  in  ad- 
justment will  decrease ;  but  who  can  look  ahead  so  far  as  to  see  the 
time  when  all  individuals  will  be  bom  with  normal  capacity  into  a. 
normal  environment.  Even  so  the  chances  of  accident  would  remain. 
So  that  the  objection  often  heard,  "If  society  were  what  it  should 
be,  we  should  not  need  social  workers,"  is  a  thoughtless  miscon- 
ception. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  the  signs  of  the  times  is  the 
rapid  growth  of  instruction  in  social  work  in  colleges,  both  in 
graduate  and  undergraduate  courses,  and  the  establishment  of 
professional  schools  for  training  social  workers.  A  list  of  the 
best  known  of  these  is  appended.  A  statement  such  as  is  made  by 
Dr.  E.  E.  Southard,  Director  of  the  Psychopathic  Hospital,  in  a 
talk  before  the  Radcliffe  Union,  on  Training  for  Social  Work,  will 
still  cause  astonishment  to  many  whose  conception  of  social  work 
has  not  advanced  with  the  times,  but  will  indicate  to  others  the  cer- 
tain trend  of  its  development :  "I  would  then  advocate  for  prospec- 
tive social  workers  a  bachelor's  degree  (with  possibly  a  master's 
d^ree  in  applied  work),  and  I  would  advocate  a  social  service 
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group  of  courses  involving  both  scientific  and  practical  aspects  of 
social  service  with  sufficient  emphasis  upon  the  statistical  side,  with 
proper  attention  to  the  facts  of  economics  and  sociology  as  they 
now  stand,  but  with  tremendously  greater  emphasis  upon  the 
psychology  of  the  instincts,  the  emotions,  and  the  will.  I  should 
like  every  practical  social  worker  to  be  cognizant  of  language  diffi- 
culties, if  not  in  conunand  of  a  speaking  knowledge  of  some  other 
language  than  his  or  her  own.  This  problem  deserves  to  be  taken 
with  great  seriousness.  I  believe  that  the  social  service  group  of 
interests  is  at  least  as  important  as  the  natural  science  group  and 
the  literary  or  himianities  group." 

The  field  of  social  work  may  be  considered  in  three  main  di- 
visions— work  with  the  individual,  community  work,  and  re- 
search. An  example  of  the  last  is  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau 
v/hich  employs  a  ntmiber  of  skilled  investigators  to  collect  social 
data  for  educational  and  legislative  purposes.  Community  work  in- 
cludes all  social  movements  that  deal  with  people  in  groups  or 
masses.  Work  with  the  individual,  or  social  case  work  as  it  is 
usually  called,  is  the  division  of  social  work  in  which  the  biggest 
and  most  immediate  demand  will  be  created  by  the  war,  through 
the  need  of  care  for  convalescent  and  disabled  soldiers  and  of 
assistance  to  the  dependent  families  of  enlisted  men. 

Social  case  work  has  methods  and  principles  which  can  be 
learned  only  by  its  practice.  Its  object  is  to  restore  socially  dis- 
ordered individuals  as  nearly  as  possible  to  normal  life.  This  re- 
quires first  a  study  of  the  individual,  and  next  the  organization  of 
all  factors  in  his  life,  both  within  himself  and  in  his  environment, 
to  efifect  as  complete  an  adjustment  as  is  possible  of  that  individual 
to  society.  This  process  is  fundamentally  the  same  whether  we 
are  dealing  with  a  dependent  child,  a  deserted  wife,  a  delinquent 
girl,  a  tubercular  patient,  a  psychopathetic  patient,  or  a  crippled 
soldier.  In  each  case  you  are  dealing  not  only  with  the  original 
Client,  but  also  with  his  family ;  and  in  each  family  group  you  may 
6nd  any  one  of  the  other  types.  The  type  of  case  you  specialize 
in  will  predominate,  but  all  types  will  appear.  In  the  eight  months' . 
course  of  study  and  practice  in  psychiatric  social  work  that  we 
offer  at  the  Psychopathic  Hospital  we  believe  that  the  student  gets 
experience  that  prepares  her  for  any  form  of  social  case  work  in 
addition  to  special  knowledge  of  mental  disease.  All  branches 
of  social  case  work  deal  with  psychopathic  individuals,  recognized 
or  unrecognized  as  such.  On  the  other  hand  the  patients  of  a 
psychopathic  hospital  are  subject  to  the  same  social  disorders  that 
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the  clients  of  other  agencies  are.  The  elements  of  training  should 
be  the  same  for  all  case  work.  The  great  need  is  for  workers  dis- 
ciplined in  the  methods  and  principles  that  have  so  far  been  de- 
veloped. 

One  valuable  book,  which  appeared  this  year,  is  avail- 
able on  this  subject.*  No  large  body  of  experience  has  yet  been 
systematized;  and  it  is  still  common  to  hear  that  a  mature,  able 
woman  will  be  as  successful  as  the  trained  worker.  But  any 
supervisor  of  case  work  will  tell  you  that  there  is  a  distinct  and 
important  difference  between  the  work  of  an  inexperienced  person 
-  of  ability  and  an  equally  able  person  with  training.  The  popular 
idea  that  case  work  is  merely  a  matter  of  common  sense  and 
intuition,  has  no  doubt  been  responsible  for  a  sentiment,  just  be- 
ginning to  evaporate,  that  case  work  is  a  rather  inferior  part  of 
social  work.  A  social  worker  until  recently  was  supposed  to  be 
"advanced"  from  case  work  to  an  executive  or  research  position. 
It  is  now  becoming  recognized  that  the  study  of  an  individual  out 
of  adjustment  with  his  environment  and  the  organization  of  his 
life  to  effect  normal  adjustment  may  be  a  science  fit  to  engage  all 
the  powers  of  mind  and  personality  that  a  man  or  woman  can  bring 
to  it. 


Colleges  and  Special  Schools  that  Offer  Courses  in  Social  Work : 
The  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  United  Charities  Building,  105 
East  22nd  St,  New  York  City  ;  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy, 
2559  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Boston  School  of  Social  Work, 
18  Somerset  St^  Boston,  Mass.;  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service, 
425  South  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  St.  Louis  School  of  Social  Economy, 
221  Locust  St,  St  Louis,  Missouri;  Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  De- 

girtment  of  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
ryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania ;  Department  of  Social  Work,  Indiana  University, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences,  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Toronto  Training  School,  University  of  Tor- 
onto, Ontario,  Canada;  Richmond  School  of  Social  Economy,  Richmond, 
Virginia;  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania; 
New  Orleans  School  for  Social  Workers,  1202  Annunciation  St,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana j  Jewish  School  for  Communal  WorlL  356  Second  Ave., 
New  York  City;  Social  Service  and  Nurses'  Training  School  of  Georgia, 
23  East  Cain  St,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

♦  Social  Diagnosis.  By  Mary  E.  Richmond,  New  York.  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  1917. 
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ANOTHER  CALL  FOR  COLLEGE  WOMEN 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  reports  that  has 
reached  the  editor's  desk  this  month  is  that  of  the  Department 
of  Education  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Woman's 
Committee.  Mrs.  Alice  Upton  Pearmain,  one  of  the  founders 
and  a  former  president  of  the  Association,  is  chairman  of  this 
department  and  her  executive  committee  consists  of  President 
Pendleton,  President  WooUey,  Dean  Comstock,  Dean  Boody, 
Dean  Arnold,  Miss  Mary  P.  Winsor  representing  private  schools. 
Miss  Frances  G.  Curtis  representing  public  schools,  Miss  Flor- 
ence Jackson  representing  vocational  training  and  placement, 
Miss  Eva  Gowing  Ripley  representing  the  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs,  and  Mrs.  William  Morton  Wheeler  represent- 
ing the  use  of  public  schools  for  civic  purposes. 

This  committee  has  undertaken  to  secure  a  representative 
of  its  work  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  state.  Wherever  the 
local  school  board  has  a  woman  member,  she  has  been  asked 
to  serve  in  this  capacity.  iWhere  no  such  official  exists  some 
college  woman  whose  name  has  been  obtained  from  lists  fur- 
nished by  the  presidents  and  deans  of  the  colleges  has  been  ap- 
pealed to  for  her  co-operation  "in  securing  the  fullest  use  of 
educational  facilities  to  the  end  that  women  may  be  trained  for 
services  which  our  country  sooner  or  later  will  require  of  them." 
The  work  already  planned  by  the  department  is  as  follows: 

(1)  A  campaign,  including  a  printed  appeal  to  persuade 
young  people  that  their  most  patriotic  service  today  is  to  remain 
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at  school  and  educate  themselves  for  the  duties  of  tomorrow. 
The  committee  is  enlisting  the  members  of  organizations  all 
over  the  state  in  this  effort.  The  immediate  help  of  the  feder- 
ated clubs  has  been  promised  and  the  campaign  is  to  be  carried 
into  the  schools  through  the  state  board  of  education. 

(2)  In  the  belief  that  students  of  every  school  should  listen 
to  some  stirring  address  on  patriotism  at  least  once  a  year,  the 
department  will  endeavor  to  interest  local  organizations  to  se- 
cure for  their  schools  this  coming  year  adequate  speakers  on 
patriotic  subjects. 

(3)  It  is  planned  to  make  a  systematic  study  of  the  facilities 
offered  by  public  and  private  schools  and  other  organizations 
for  training  women  to  undertake  work  now  performed  by  men. 
A  questionnaire  is  now  in  preparation  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  education  chairmen  as  fast  as  they  are  appointed 
which  will  provide  the  necessary  material  for  this  study. 

(4)  Based  on  the  information  obtained  through  this  ques- 
tionnaire, effort  will  be  made  to  secure  the  widest  possible  use 
of  educational  facilities  for  training  women  whenever  and  wher- 
ever the  need  is  foreseen. 

(5)  In  response  to  the  urgent  need  for  nurses  the  depart- 
ment will  try  to  put  in  motion  the  machinery  of  colleges  and 
their  alumnae  organizations  in  order  to  find  graduates  especially 
fitted  to  take  the  required  training  for  this  form  of  patriotic  ser- 
vice. 

In  a  personal  letter  to  the  editor  Mrs.  Pearmain  makes  a 
special  plea  for  the  interest  of  college  women  in  this  latter  much 
needed  work.  "For  two  weeks  now,"  she  writes,  "I  have  been 
trying  to  write  you  concerning  a  particular  need  for  college 
women — ^that  is,  the  need  that  they  train  for  nursing  to  take 
the  places  of  the  nurses  who  go  to  the  front  from  our  hospitals. 
Already  the  hospitals  are  lacking  large  numbers  of  nurses.  New 
York  City  hospitals,  I  understand,  are  offering  two-year  train- 
ing courses  instead  of  three  to  college  women  who  have  had 
sufficient  training  in  bacteriology  and  chemistry.  Massachusetts 
may  not  lessen  requirements — I  am  not  accurately  informed  on 
the  subject — but  she  needs  all  the  intelligent  women  that  can  be 
found  for  the  training  courses.  The  question  is  how  can  we 
get  hold  of  the  women?  The  Red  Cross  sent  individual  letters 
to  ten  thousand  graduates  of  the  class  of  1917.  There  are  many 
better  fitted  because  of  age  and  experience  back  of  1917  who 
should  be  reached.   Then  the  colleges  could  and  should  offer 
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courses  which  would  be  preliminary  training  for  undergraduates. 
The  president  of  one  of  the  women's  colleges  thinks  that  she  per- 
sonally can  write  a  signed  statement  and  appeal  to  go  out  with 
the  bill  for  dues  to  alumnae  about  October  first.  If  other  col- 
leges could  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  the  same  the  word  would 
go  forth  to  many  thousands." 

This  is  only  one  of  several  appeals  of  the  same  kind  from 
sources  whose  knowledge  of  conditions  is  unquestionable. 
Doubtless  the  more  or  less  vague  hope  which  we  are  all  reluc- 
tant to  surrender  that  the  war  is  to  be  of  short  duration  has  de- 
terred many  from  offering  themselves  for  a  service  requiring 
so  long  a  training.  All  governmental  authorities  engaged  in  the 
work  of  preparedness,  however,  arc  proceeding  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  war  will  continue  for  several — perhaps  for  many — 
years.  Even  should  it  end  in  two  or  three  years,  and  that  is  the 
minimum  duration  predicted  by  well-informed  optimists,  the 
demand  for  the  services  of  the  trained  nurse  will  not  be  per- 
ceptibly diminished  until  the  long  work  of  reconstruction  that 
must  follow  the  war  is  well  under  way.  No  one  therefore  need 
be  deterred  from  volunteering  for  this  much  needed  service  by 
the  belief  that  before  the  necessary  training  can  be  secured  the 
need  for  the  service  will  have  passed.  Women  of  the  highest 
character,  the  greatest  intelligence  and  devotion  are  needed  and 
will  continue  to  be  needed  for  years  to  come.  Will  they  be  found 
among  the  college  women? 

Miss  Adelaide  R.  Hasse  who  contributes  the  leading  article 
in  the  present  issue  has  been  the  most  written-about  perhaps  of 
all  the  woman  librarians  in  the  country.  The  Economics  Divi- 
sion of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
of  which  she  is  Chief  exemplifies  her 
A  Librarian  Whose  ideas  as  to  what  a  library  may  do  in 
Watchword  Is  Service,    the  way  of  service.    It  is  famous  for 

the  opportunities  it  affords  in  research 
work  and  the  interest  manifested  by 
its  staff  in  the  research  worker.  To  the  rooms  of  this  Division 
the  student  of  any  problem  is  allowed  to  bring  his  typewriter, 
and  all  the  splendid  resources  of  the  Division  are  at  his  com- 
mand— ^books,  pamphlets,  files  of  clippings  upon  every  conceiv- 
able and  often  inconceivable  subjects.  The  student  is  made 
to  feel  that  he  is  wanted  there;  that  the  department  exists  to 
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serve  him.  As  a  Cleveland  literary  man  remarked  to  the  editor 
not  long  since:  "I  was  as  comfortable  as  I  would  have  been  in 
my  own  library  at  home ;  the  courtesy  of  the  staff  was  unfailing 
and  I  never  dreamed  that  such  extensive  data  could  be  gathered 
upon  any  subject.  Articles  upon  every  possible  phase  of  the 
subject  I  had  in  hand  were  brought  to  me;  it  was  almost  an 
embarassment  of  riches.  With  all  this  material  at  my  com- 
mand I  did  the  work  in  half  the  time  that  I  had  planned  to  do  it." 

An  article  in  the  Saturday  Magazine  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  gives  this  illustration  of  the  exceptional  service 
Miss  Hasse's  division  is  rendering  the  public: 

"A  New  York  man  patented  a  food-chopper,  and  wanted  to 
put  it  on  the  market.  His  venture  was  a  small  one,  and  he  could 
not  aflford  to  pay  a  promoter  to  put  him  in  touch  with  buyers. 
He  did  not  know  the  avenues  of  trade  for  his  specialty.  He  had 
a  small  amount  of  capital  to  invest  in  advertising,  but  he  did  not 
know  just  how  or  where  to  place  it. 

"He  felt  sure,  however,  that  this  information  must  be  stored 
somewhere,  and  he  had  a  vague  notion  that  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library  might  help  him  out.  So  on  a  chance  he  called  up 
'Vanderbilt  3600.'  When  he  made  known  his  dilemma  he  was 
switched  to  'extension  229,'  and  Adelaide  R.  Hasse,  chief  of 
the  documents  division,  answered  the  telephone. 

"Miss  Hasse  made  a  note  of  the  inquiry,  took  the  man's  tele- 
phone number,  and  told  him  she  would  call  up  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  or  so.  Then  she  started  a  search  for  the  information 
which  the  man  wanted.  She  got  down  trade  journals,  reports, 
and  industrial  magazines.  She  had  an  assistant  consult  the  clip- 
ping section  of  the  division,  and  she  discovered  that  there  is  a 
demand  for  food-choppers  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  that 
only  recently  a  house-furnishing  firm  in  Buenos  Aires  had  sent 
a  representative  to  New  York  to  look  up  new  kitchen  devices. 
The  clipping  gave  the  name  and  address  of  the  firm  and  the 
name  and  address  of  its  New  York  representative.  These  Miss 
Hasse  jotted  down.  Then  she  looked  up  reports  of  a  score  of 
advertising  firms,  and  got  figures  on  proportional  averages  of 
expenditure  for  advertising. 

"After  she  had  dug  out  several  United  States  bulletins,  which 
gave  the  kind  of  information  that  would  be  valuable  to  the  man 
with  the  food-chopper,  she  called  him  up.  She  gave  him,  in  tab- 
loid form,  the  facts  she  had  gleaned,  and  told  him  that  if  he 
wanted  to  consult  the  sources  of  information  himself  she  would 
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set  the  material  aside  for  him,  reserve  a  table  in  the  reference- 
room,  and  that  he  could  bring  a  stenographer  and  typewriter  to 
the  library,  and  make  his  own  notes." 

Similar  requests  for  information  are  pouring  into  the  eco- 
nomics division  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  by  person,  by 
letter  and  by  telephone  daily,  and  they  are  all  met  with  the 
same  courtesy,  the  same  interested  attention,  the  same  willing- 
ness to  help.  Current  demands  are  met  by  keeping  all  sources 
of  information  wide  open.  More  than  this  the  economics  chief 
anticipates  demands  for  certain  kinds  of  knowledge  and  is  ever 
on  the  alert  to  provide  in  advance  for  them. 

Miss  Hasse  was  a  Los  Angeles  girl.  Her  library  career 
began  when  she  was  only  sixteen  years  old  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Public  Library.  Her  quite  remarkable  work  in  rescuing  and 
preserving  valuable  old  documents  brought  her  to  the  attention 
of  the  California  state  authorities  and  later  the  Federal  author- 
ities at  Washington.  From  Los  Angeles  she  was  called  to  the 
newly-created  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Documents 
at  Washington  as  its  first  librarian  and  there  she  performed  a 
similar  service  for  the  Government.  Old  documents  of  untold 
value,  musty  with  age,  some  of  them  stored  in  cellars,  were 
brought  to  light  and  were  catalogued  and  filed  by  the  young 
librarian  and  made  available  for  all  who  cared  to  consult  them. 
Her  energy  in  this  direction  was  indefatigable  and  her  judgment 
as  to  the  worth  of  the  documents  singularly  astute.  On  all  sides 
she  was  commended  for  her  work  and  when  the  late  Dr.  J.  S. 
Billings,  who  had  built  up  the  great  library  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's ofHce,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  department  of  documents  in 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  he  thought  at  once  of  Miss  Hasse. 
At  a  greatly  increased  salary  she  was  induced  to  go  to  New 
York  and  was  assigned  the  work  of  building  up  a  vast  collection 
of  documents  under  Dr.  Billings'  direction.  After  Dr.  Billings' 
death  Miss  Hasse  was  made  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Economics, 
as  the  documents  department  is  known,  which  position  she  now 


Miss  Hasse  has  published  several  technical  monographs,  a 
list  of  Reports  of  Explorations  published  by  the  United  States 
Government,  a  Bibliography  of  the  Official  Publications  of 
Colonial  New  York,  a  Bibliography  of  the  Archives  of  the  Thir- 
teen Original  States ;  and  for  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Wash- 
ington, she  has  compiled  an  index  of  Economic  material  in  the 
Documents  of  the  States  in  thirteen  volumes,  and  an  Index  to 
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United  States  Documents  relating  to  Foreign  aflfairs  in  three 
volumes.  She  is  frequently  called  upon  to  lecture  and  was  in- 
structor in  the  Columbia  University  Summer  School  this  year, 
giving  a  series  of  lectures  upon  United  States  public  documents. 

Our  members  will  all  be  interested  in  the  following  account 
of  some  things  the  Southern  Association  has  accomplished. 

"All  who  are  interested  in  higher  education  in  the  South 
The  Southern  know  the  bare  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
Association  Southern  Association  of  College  Women 

of  College  from  its  organization  in  1903  to  its  last  an- 

Women  nual  meeting  in  Washington.   The  formation 

of  branch  associations  in  every  southern  state  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  standards  of  institutions  have  had  no  small  share  in 
arousing  public  opinion. 

"Instead  of  one  standard  college  for  women  in  the  South  as  in 
1903  there  are  now  seven.  The  fixing  of  requirements  for  a  stand- 
ard college,  however,  is  in  no  way  the  work  of  the  Southern  Asso- 
ciation of  College  Women,  which  accepts  the  rating  of  the  stand- 
ardizing agency  of  this  section — the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States. 

''The  distinctive  work  \of  the  Southern  Association  of  College 
Women  is  the  investigating  of  standards  of  southern  colleges  and 
the  informing  of  the  public — especicdly  prospective  college  girls — 
of  the  actual  standing  of  all  institutions  hearing  the  name  'college 
for  women'  The  Association  has  already  issued  the  following 
publications :  Southern  Colleges  for  Women  (1911) ;  Standards  of 
Southern  Colleges  for  Women  (1912)  ;  Improvements  in  Standards 
of  Southern  Colleges  Since  1900  (1913);  Approximate  Value  of 
Recent  Degrees  of  Southern  Colleges  (1913) ;  The  Junior  College 
Problem  in  the  South  ^(1914) ;  The  Various  Types  of  Southern  Cot- 
leges  for  Women  (1916). 

"College  Day  celebrations  held  by  branches  or  general  members 
have  reached  hundreds  of  students  in  high  school,  and  not  only  in- 
terested them  in  going  to  college,  but  pointed  out  to  them  what  a 
standard  college  is.  This  has  reacted  to  good  purpose  on  the  nomi- 
nal college. 

"Scholarships  have  been  secured  from  five  of  the  seven  stand- 
ard southern  colleges  for  women  and  from  seven  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  North  and  West.  These  are  in  the  aggregate  of 
great  value.  The  Scholarship  Committee  has  had  an  encouraging  re- 
sponse both  to  appeals  for  the  forty-four  scholarships  secured  and 
from  students  anxious  to  obtain  aid. 
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"These  are  not  all  of  the  activities  of  the  Association,  but  in- 
dicate some  lines  of  work.  The  mere  fact  that  nearly  one  thousand 
college  women  (876  to  be  exact)  have  organized  for  educational  in- 
terests in  the  south  is  one  of  great  significance.  This  working  to- 
gether has  brought  about  a  clearer  understanding  and  a  deeper  in- 
terest in  local  problems.  The  needs  in  each  state  are  not  quite  the 
same,  but  the  college  women  of  the  Association  have  helped  not 
only  for  a  recognition  of  the  distinction  between  a  secondary  school 
and  a  college  (a  point  not  to  be  overlooked),  but  have  helped  in 
campaigns  against  illiteracy  or  for  compulsory  education  or  for 
better  financial  support  for  schools. 

"With  such  a  record  to  encourage  it  the  Association  has  a  defi- 
nite program  for  the  future.  All  college  women  in  the  south  will 
recognize  its  importance  and  that  to  share  in  it  is  a  privilege. 

"State  legislatures  will  be  urged  to  limit  the  privilege  of  granting 
degrees  to  institutions  which  are  really  colleges.  To  this  end  Chan- 
cellor Kirkland's  address  on  "College  Standards — a  Public  Inter- 
est" will  be  printed  and  distributed.  Honest  advertising  of  educa- 
tional institutions  will  be  encouraged.  Several  important  magazines 
already  defer  to  the  Association  and  its  president  before  accepting 
advertisements  from  colleges  for  women  in  the  south. 

"Information  as  to  the  actual  standing  of  educational  institu- 
tions will  be  collected  and  distributed.  Among  the  reprints  dis- 
tributed will  be  Miss  Colton's  pamphlet  on  'Various  Types  of  South- 
em  Colleges  for  Women'  and  among  the  new  publications  will  be 
leaflets  containing  the  list  of  standard  colleges  for  women  and  show- 
ing the  minimum  requirements  of  a  standard  college." 
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Under  this  heading  the  members  of  the  Association  are  invited  to  express 
their  personal  opinion  upon  any  subject 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  if  the  g^st  of  what  I  have  to  say  may 
appear  in  the  A.  C.  A.  magazine: 

"First,  I  do  not  approve  of  the  war  bulletins  sent  out  by  the 
Association  for  two  reasons — one,  though  the  expense  is  slight, 
I  feel  that  as  college  women  who  have  probably  had  some  ex- 
perience with  stern  necessity  we  should  make  stand  against  the 
flood  of  printed  and  typed  matter  that  has  burst  upon  us.  Con- 
servation should  beg^n  with  paper,  ink  and  words.  In  the  second 
place  most  of  the  proposals  contained  in  the  bulletins  I  have  had 
time  to  read  have  already  been  acted  upon  by  existing  and  thor- 
oughly equipped  organizations.  My  present  idea  of  heaven  is  a 
place  where  women  wish  that  work  may  be  done  and  that  good 
may  be  accomplished — ^not  that  they  individually  nor  that  the 
organization  they  represent  may  lead  in  a  good  work.  If  college 
has  any  value  it  should  reach  this  point  of  view.  Therefore  I 
am  heartily  opposed  to  the  Alumnae  Association  doing  anything 
in  the  way  of  war  relief  with  a  view  of  emphasizing  itself  as  a 
force  in  the  community.  Bryn  Mawr  has  supported  a  unit  under 
the  American  Fund  for  French  wounded  since  the  war  began — 
Smith  is  trying  to  send  one  over.  Such  work  is  what  we  should 
do — hold  up  the  hands  of  those  already  at  work — not  try  to 
hew  out  new  lines  of  activity. 

As  to  the  details  of  the  plans  suggested  you  will  find  them 
all  covered  in  the  already  perfected  National  plans  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association.  After  conscientious  and  de- 
tailed conferences  with  the  Council  of  Defense,  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and  governmental  authorities,  a  sharp 
alignment  of  activities  was  agreed  upon.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  to 
conduct  all  activities  within  camps.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  to  have 
a  threefold  work — to  organize  all  girls  in  the  neighborhoods  of 
camps  (and  some  of  the  most  brilliant  college  graduates  I  know 
are  going  into  this  service)  to  establish  Hospitality  Bungalows — 
(the  one  at  Plattsburg  is  an  example)  and  to  establish  an  in- 
creased guard  over  girls  in  industry — ^whom  changed  industrial 
conditions  have  either  moved  from  their  homes  or  g^ven  in- 
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creased  incomes  and  therefore  have  exposed  to  increased  dan- 
gers. This  threefold  plan  is  sound,  is  fundamental,  is  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  governmental  authorities.  In- 
stead of  attempting  to  work  out  a  plan  of  our  own  to  cover  the 
same  ground,  college  women  adapted  to  any  phase  of  this  work 
should  work  under  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  The  outstanding  demand 
on  women  from  now  on  is  judgment,  understanding,  and  a 
willingness  to  combine  not  to  emphasize  class  or  educational 
distinctions. 

The  Alumnae  Association  here  is  a  case  in  point.  Being 
particularly  efficient  we  oflfered  ourselves  to  the  National  League 
for  Woman's  Service  as  a  registration  agency  and  have  regis- 
tered, filed  and  cross-filed  about  6,000  women  besides  organiz- 
ing classes  for  postoffice  service  and  inducing  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  provide  a  summer  school  for  intensive  training  in  cler- 
ical and  business  courses.  The  Association  since  March  has 
maintained  and  supported  a  Red  Cross  Bureau  of  Information, 
open  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  building  from  9  a.  m.  until  5  p.  m.  daily, 
which  has  required  day  labor  from  about  ten  women  who  have 
organized  Red  Cross  classes  as  well,  numbering  nearly  1,000 
women.  The  Association  also  has  a  room  for  making  hospital 
garments  where  alumnae  workers  come  twice  a  week.  Alumnae 
have  helped  me  through  the  back-breaking  task  of  registration 
under  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  for  the  Hoover  pledge 
which  was  fatally  set  in  Missouri  fgr  Saturday,  July  the  28th,  and 
they  are  further  the  backbone  of  the  great  task  of  amalgamating 
all  women's  organizations  already  existing  here  in  the  great  au- 
thoritative clearing  house,  the  Missouri  Division  of  the  Woman's 
Committee  of  National  Defense. 

I  am  on  duty  down  town  from  9  a.  m.  until  5  p.  m. ;  so  are 
many  other  alumnae.  We  may  incidentally  as  a  by-product 
strengthen  the  association  but  we  are  working  for  and  under 
other  names  helping  where  help  is  most  needed. 

What  I  should  like  to  see  is  less  printing,  less  talking,  no 
effort  to  advance  one's  pwn  name  or  fame,  but  silent  support 
and  co-operation  g^ven  to  those  agencies  already  devoted  to 
service  and  an  effort  on  the  part  of  every  college-trained  woman  to 
understand  labor  and  the  woman  in  industry,  so  that  when  the 
real  strain  comes  some  few  of  us  will  have  a  little  knowledge 
of  the  worker  and  enough  sympathy  to  help  hold  things  stable. 
I  think  my  g^eat  appeal  to  college  women  would  be  this :  Don't 
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try  to  do  anything  now  except  to  save  and  work  with  your  hands, 
but  try  with  all  the  light  that  is  in  you  to  see  and  understand  a 
bit  of  life  before  all  the  established  customs  of  the  world  break 
over  our  heads.  If  college  women  cannot  do  this  the  future  for 
women  especially  is  black  and  chaotic." 

Caro  C.  T.  Martin, 
Vice-president  South-west  Central  Section. 


SHAKESPEARE 

O  let  me  leave  the  plains  behind, 

And  let  me  leave  the  vales  below ! 

Into  the  highlands  of  the  mind. 
Into  the  mountains  let  me  go. 

My  Keats,  my  Spencer,  loved  I  well; 

Gardens  and  statued  lawns  were  these; 
But  not  forever  could  I  dwell 

In  arbours  and  in  pleasances. 

Here  are  the  heights,  crest  beyond  crest, 
With  Himalayan  dews  impearled; 

And  I  will  watch  from  Everest 

The  long  heave  of  the  surging  world. 

— Sir  William  Watson. 


The  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  will  publish,  on  the  first 
of  October  and  each  month  thereafter  up  to  June,  a  bulletin  of 
family  and  civic  economics.  The  material  will  be  in  the  form 
of  reading  and  study  courses  for  elementary  and  high  school 
grades,  and  will  cover  all  the  topics  that  enter  into  community 
life.  These  lessons  are  intended  to  stimulate  closer  co-operation 
between  the  school  and  the  community  in  general  in  solving 
the  problems  of  our  democracy. 
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California  Branch,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — War  Service  has 
been  the  watchword  of  the  California  Branch  during  these 
months  generally  devoted  to  vacations.  Following  along  lines 
suggested  early  in  the  summer,  marking  new  lines  for  work  to 
be  undertaken  this  fall,  the  California  Branch  has  extended  its 
effort  and  has  received  an  increase  of  responsibility  accordingly. 

The  organization  of  the  California  Women's  Committee  of 
the  Councils  for  State  and  National  Defense  found  four  of  our 
members  listed  thereon:  Miss  Ethel  Moore  as  member  of  the 
State  Council;  Mrs.  Robert  O.  Moo^y*  vice  chairman  for  the 
north ;  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Turner,  representing  the  A.  C.  A.  and 
Dr.  Adelaide  Brown  representing  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
The  branch  has  members  on  the  two  county  committees  of  the 
State  Council,  San  Francisco  and  Alameda. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Robson  is  chairman  of  the  Mobilized  Women  of 
Berkeley,  an  organization  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
organizations  in  the  college  town,  and  Miss  Marion  Leale, 
vice-president  of  the  branch,  is  executive  secretary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia branch  of  the  National  League  for  Women's  Service. 

Through  these  various  agencies  the  influence  and  help  of 
the  branch  will  be  felt  in  council  work. 

As  a  bit  of  its  educational  labor  for  the  war  period  the 
branch  sponsored  one  of  the  most  important  meetings  held  at 
the  summer  session  of  the  University  of  California.  On  July 
25,  an  institute  for  the  discussion  of  Adolescent  Labor,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  the  viewpoint  of  the  farmer,  the  par- 
ent, and  the  general  public  was  held  in  Wheeler  Hall.  The 
program  for  the  meeting  was  arranged  by  Miss  Lillian  Bridg- 
man,  our  branch  representative  to  the  State  Housing  Committee, 
in  conjunction  with  our  branch  war  service  committee,  of  which 
Miss  Gail  Laughlin  is  chairman,  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Jackson  is  sec- 
retary. 

Prof.  Ollie  Kern  of  the  U.  C.  Agricultural  college  presided, 
with  Dean  Lucy  Stebbins  representing  the  Branch  on  the  pro- 
gram. Prof.  R.  E.  Adams,  Dr.  Lilliam  Bridgman,  Mrs.  Katherine 
Edson,  Dr.  Warner  Brown  and  others  prominent  in  educational 
and  labor  affairs  in  the  State  were  among  the  speakers.  More 
than  three  hundred  persons  attended  the  meeting,  and  many 
participated  in  the  general  discussion. 
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The  Branch's  War  Service  is  not  all  being  done  at  home. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  this  year  members  contributed  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  French  war  orphan,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion 
in  one  of  the  A.  C.  A.  war  service  bulletins. 

One  new  committee  was  formed  at  the  initial  board  meet- 
ing for  the  year,  that  on  Mental  Hygiene,  which  will  work  in 
conjunction  with  the  California  Mental  Hygiene  Association,  of 
which  Dr.  Lillien  J.  Martin,  one  of  our  members,  is  president. 
Miss  Emma  Noonan  will  be  the  Branch  representative  on  the 
Association  committee. 

A  speakers'  class,  organized  to  aid  in  the  work  of  food  con- 
servation, as  recommended  by  our  National  President,  has  been 
formed  by  Miss  Ethel  Moore  and  is  busily  at  work  preparing 
some  of  our  members  for  public  service  as  food  conservation 
speakers. 

San  Jo86  Branch,  San  Jos6,  Cal. — The  San  Jose  Branch  of 
the  Collegiate  Alumnae  is  interested  in  Mrs.  Irons'  suggestion 
that  A.  C.  A.  members  who  will  have  relatives  or  boys  in  whom 
they  are  interested  in  the  training  camps  send  a  list  of  their 
names  to  the  members  near  the  camps  where  they  will  be  sta- 
tioned. We  are  just  a  few  miles  from  Camp  Fremont  which  is 
located  at  Palo  Alto,  and  as  our  committees — civic  and  club— are 
making  preparations  to  do  a  good  deal  of  entertaining  of  the  men- 
stationed  there,  our  branch  would  be  glad  to  extend  any  courte- 
sies possible  to  those  men  or  boys  in  whom  sister  branches  are 
interested. 

Los  Angeles  Branch,  Los  Angeles,  CaL — During  the  summer 
months  the  Board  of  Directors  has  given  its  first  attention  to  the 
perfection  of  the  organization  of  the  Women's  University  Club 
which  is  now  an  accomplished  fact.  It  will  offer  such  programs, 
section  activities,  and  constructive  social  service  work  as  will 
be  of  real  value  to  the  members  and  the  community.  New  com- 
mittees, representative  of  the  various  affiliated  clubs,  have  been 
appointed  and  are  busily  at  their  departmental  tasks.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Membership  Committee  makes  its  plan  worthy  of 
special  attention.  Every  college  woman  in  Southern  California 
has  been  notified  concerning  the  work,  programs,  and  the  needs 
of  the  Women's  University  Club  and  the  means  of  being  in  con- 
stant touch  with  its  movements.  A  direct  effort  will  be  made 
towards  keeping  these  college  women  in  university  sympathy. 
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By  co-operation  with  the  different  colleges,  the  seniors,  who 
upon  graduation  will  reside  in  the  Southern  Pacific  section,  will 
also  be  informed  of  the  club's  activities  by  this  Committee  in  the 
hope  of  conserving  that  splendid  enthusiasm  of  the  undergraduate 
and  of  turning  it  into  constructive  channels.  The  response  has  been 
most  flattering,  and  the  membership  for  the  new  year  will  be  larger 
than  anticipated. 

Dr.  Dorothea  Moore  who  has  played  such  a  prominent  part 
in  the  women's  suffrage  campaign,  both  in  the  West  and  in  the 
East,  is  one  of  the  new  members,  and  she  will  work  on  the 
Program  Committee.  Her  husband,  Dr.  Ernest  Carroll  Moore, 
formerly  professor  of  Education  at  Harvard,  has  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  Los  Angeles  Normal  School. 

The  Scholarship  Committee  has  sent  an  undergraduate  to 
the  University  of  California  for  the  second  year  with  a  fund  of 
$300.  This  Committee  guarantees  the  beneficiary  a  two  years' 
course  with  that  amount  per  annum. 

The  many  friends  of  Mary  P.  Putnam,  twice  president  of 
this  Branch  and  ex-Councillor,  will  be  interested  to  learn  of  her 
marriage  on  July  12th  to  Joseph  EUery  Henck.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henck  will  make  their  home  at  "La  Vista,"  Hemet,  California. 

The  work  of  our  Red  Cross  Committee  has  won  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  of  the  local  Red 
Cross  chapter.  A  request  was  made  for  trained  public  speakers 
who  could  go  before  the  many  clubs,  societies  of  men  and 
women,  and  the  churches  of  this  city  and  the  surrounding 
country  and  present  the  methods  of  organizing  Red  Cross  chap- 
ters or  groups  undertaking  Red  Cross  work.  These  speakers 
explained  the  system  and  did  not  necessarily  demonstrate  or 
teach.  One  of  the  members  of  the  A.  C.  A.,  who  is  an  instructor 
in  public  speaking,  formed  a  class  for  volunteer  speakers.  The 
Red  Cross  co-operated  by  providing  printed  data  and  exhibits. 
The  demand  for  these  speakers  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  vicinity 
so  exceeded  the  supply  that  the  Red  Cross  has  asked  that  a 
new  class  be  prepared  for  the  fall  and  winter  drive.  This  depart- 
ment has  proved  peculiarly  adapted  to  college-bred  women. 

Practically  all  the  members  not  acting  on  committees  are 
enlisted  in  individual  creative  service  and  in  some  war-work, 
from  teaching  English  to  immigrants  in  the  "English  first"  cam- 
paign to  sigpaing  the  Hoover  Food  Pledge. 

Qreencastle  Branch,  Qreencastle,  Ind. — ^The  Greencastle 
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Branch,  through  its  Press  Committee,  is  publbishing  the  A.  C.  A. 
bulletins  as  they  come  from  the  Executive  Secretary,  in  the  daily 
papers  which  reach  the  people  of  Putnam  County. 

Individual  members  of  the  Branch  as  officers  and  directors 
of  the  Putnam  County  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  are  helping 
to  make  this  one  of  the  most  promising  county  chapters  in 
Indiana. 

We  are  giving  our  time  and  our  enthusiasm  as  individuals 
in  the  work  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense,  the  conserva- 
tion of  food,  the  encouragement  of  the  recently  organized  troop 
of  Boy  Scouts,  and  we  await  in  the  early  fall,  an  opportunity  for 
some  particular  service  we  may  render,  as  a  Branch. 

Kansas  City  Branch,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Our  Branch  is 
doing  its  part  in  the  war  work  here.  Mrs.  Orville  H.  Martin  is 
our  War  Relief  chairman.  We  have  a  committee  of  about  fifteen 
members  who  are  helping  in  the  registration  work  and  we  are 
doing  a  big  work  in  the  industrial  training  for  women.  We 
helped  to  form  classes  in  the  schools  to  teach  the  women  who 
needed  work  to  do  practical  mechanics,  stenography,  typewrit- 
ing, etc.  We  also  have  a  group  doing  Red  Cross  work  and  are 
keeping  in  touch  with  many  other  activities.  At  our  first  meet- 
ing in  September  we  expect  to  take  up  the  question  of  adopting 
a  French  orphan.  We  are  certain  of  raising  the  necessary  money 
in  a  short  time. 

Eastern  N.  Y.  Branch,  Albany,  N.  Y. — During  the  summer 
months  our  organization  is  rather  lax  so  that  there  is  not  much 
to  report  of  our  doings  as  a  Branch.  However,  those  of  our 
members  who  are  in  the  city  are  whole-heartedly  working  in 
the  service  of  their  country.  Many  of  our  members  worked  in 
the  Liberty  Bond  campaign  and  we  helped  also  in  the  great  Red 
Cross  campaign  which  netted  such  splendid  results. 

We  have  organized  an  Americanization  Committee.  Miss 
Mary  Eddy  has  acted  as  chairman  and  has  arranged  a  committee 
of  women  who  are  especially  interested  in  the  work  and  are  very 
capable.  We  have  co-operated  largely  with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
The  secretary  of  that  organization  needed  statistics  in  regard  to 
the  foreign  women  in  Albany  and  a  member  of  our  Americaniza- 
tion Committee  obtained  the  following  information  for  her: 
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1.  List  of  nationalities  in  Albany  and  sections  where  located. 

2.  List  of  foreign  churches,  location  and  pastors. 

3.  List  of  foreign  organizations. 

4.  What  industries  are  employing  foreign  g^rls ;  how  many 
girls  are  employed  and  where. 

5.  List  of  aliens  naturalized  last  year. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretary  feels  that  this  is  fundamental 
work  that  will  be  especially  valuable  if  a  training  camp  is  located 
near  us.  We  have  found  that  the  Americanization  Committee 
has  a  field  in  Albany  and  we  hope  to  report  more  work  later. 

Portland  Branch,  Portland,  Ore. — ^The  Portland  Branch  has 
closed  what  is  probably  the  most  successful  year  of  its  history. 
The  committees  have  carried  on  a  healthy  activity  and  as  the 
branch  made  it  customary  to  call  for  live  reports  at  each  meet- 
ing from  those  committees  which  could  relate  actual  progress, 
the  whole  organization  became  familiar  with  the  detailed  activi- 
ties. 

A  Current  Thought  Committee  has  proved  most  interesting. 
At  each  monthly  meeting  a  short  report  is  given  by  a  member 
of  a  definite  investigation  along  some  line  of  educational  inter- 
est. Some  of  the  discussions  presented  were:  ''The  Creative 
Work  of  College  Women  in  Literature"  by  Professor  Mary 
Famham,  Dean  of  Women  at  Pacific  University;  "Library  Work 
in  the  Public  Schools"  by  Miss  Harriett  Wood  of  the  Portland 
Public  Library ;  "EflForts  being  made  in  Portland  toward  Educa- 
ting School  Children  in  Art"  by  Miss  lone  Dunlap,  for  whom 
the  position  of  Docent  in  Art  has  been  created  by  the  Art 
Museum.  Her  appeal  for  a  day  or  half  day's  service  each  week 
from  women  who  would  assist  her  in  instructing  visiting  classes 
from  the  schools  in  art  at  the  Musetun  met  with  prompt  response 
and.  now  several  of  the  Alumnae  members  are  her  r^lar  hdpers. 

The  Portland  Branch  is  having  the  delightful  experience  of 
discovering  from  time  to  time  one  member  after  another  who 
is  doing  interesting  research  in  science,  creative  work  in  litera- 
ture, art  or  music,  besides  those  with  marked  executive  ability. 
Among  these  are  Mrs.  H.  B.  Torrey  whose  work  in  creative  lit- 
erature has  been  demonstrated  by  clever  little  plays  presented 
for  the  branch  by  our  dramatic  committee  and  by  the  Drama 
League  of  Portland;  Miss  Francis  Gill,  whose  book  of  verse 
"The  Little  Days,"  just  published,  has  been  receiving  apprecia- 
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tive  criticism;  Mrs.  Lovell  Finley  who  is  co-worker  with  her 
husband  (Oregon's  .State  Biologist),  in  scientific  research  of 
the  life-history  and  conservation  of  wild-life  and  his  collaborator 
in  the  literary  work  such  study  involves;  Mrs.  Mabel  Holmes 
Parsons  whose  verse  and  stories  have  found  their  place  in  the 
magazine  world;  Miss  Alice  Collier  who  is  Treasurer  of  the 
Oregon  State  Committee  of  National  Defense  and  others.  The 
Oregon  Branch  feel  a  great  pride  also  in  its  two  Honorary 
Members,  Miss  Isom  whose  intelligent  and  presistent  labor  for 
a  number  of  years  has  developed  the  Portland  Library  System 
practically  a  city  University ;  and  Mrs.  Helen  E.  Starrett,  noted 
educator  and  lecturer  who  honored  us  by  accepting  membership 
in  our  branch  during  the  past  year. 

As  the  Educational  Association  met  in  Portland  this  sum- 
mer the  Portland  Branch  of  the  Collegiate  Alumnae  Association 
has  spent  a  very  busy  vacation  time.  During  the  convention 
the  members  of  the  branch  acted  as  hostesses,  maintaining  head- 
quarters at  the  Lincoln  High  School,  and  also  entertaining  out- 
of-town  guests  at  two  large  receptions,  well  attended  by  the 
visitors. 

A  luncheon  at  the  University  Club  was  given  for  Miss  Ethel 
Moore,  Vice-President  of  the  South-West  Section  of  the  Col- 
legiate Alumnae  Association  whose  address  on  the  National 
Food  Situation  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  local  Alumnae 
War  Service  Committee. 

Later  there  was  held  an  afternoon  meeting  to  meet  Mrs. 
Elsie  Lee  Turner,  Chairman  of  the  National  School  Legfislation 
Committee  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 

The  Seattle  Branch,  Seattle,  Wash.— The  Seattle  Branch 
has  had  a  busy  summer.  We  have  allied  ourselves  with  the 
Women's  Advisory  Committee  of  the  State  Council  for  National 
Defense  andi  through  us  the  other  A.  C.  A.  Branches  in  the 
state  of  Washington  are  informed  of  the  work  of  the  Women's 
Committee. 

We  have  put  the  Hoover  pledge  card  in  the  hands  of  every 
A.  C.  A.  member  of  our  branch  and  urged  that  it  be  signed. 

When  the  Red  Cross  drive  was  being  made,  we  sent  out 
a  letter  asking  for  money  for  that  purpose.  Our  members  re- 
sponded very  well  and  we  now  have  six  hundred  dollars  in  cash 
and  pledges.  We  have  pledged  fifty  dollars  a  month  for  a  year. 
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Should  the  war  last  longer,  we  shall  make  an  effort  to  renew 
the  pledge* 

When  Camp  Lewis,  our  nearest  cantonment  is  in  full  swing 
we  shall  be  very  busy. 

Tacoma  Branch,  Tacoma,  Wash. — The  branch  has  its  hands 
more  than  full  with  the  problem  arising  from  the  cantonment  at 
our  gates.  We  are  very  much  interested  in  Mrs.  Irons'  sugges- 
tion. The  Tacoma  Branch  will  be  delighted  to  receive  a  list  of 
A.  C.  A.  friends  and  relatives  who  will  be  stationed  at  Camp 
Lewis.  There  is  a  well  organized  central  committee  here  in 
charge  of  home  entertainment  of  the  soldiers  through  whom  all 
such  invitations  must  go.  But  we  shall  be  glad  to  do  our  part 
for  the  men  in  whom  we  have  a  special  interest. 

Mrs.  Button,  the  chairman  of  our  committee  on  recreation, 
makes  the  suggestion  that  we  get  in  touch  with  the  officers' 
wives  who  are  A.  C.  A.  members;  that  it  would  be  of  mutual 
advantage  to  have  them  in  the  branch.  There  are  to  be  two 
thousand  officers  here  and  surely  some  of  them  have  A.  C.  A. 
wives.  For  that  matter  they  do  not  need  to  be  officers'  wives. 
We  should  be  glad  to  assist  in  any  way  any  A.  C.  A.  woman 
who  came  here  either  permanently  or  temporarily  to  be  with 
her  relatives  at  the  camp. 

Madison  Branch,  Madbon,  Wis. — The  presidency  of  this 
branch  was  transferred  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Conrad  just  at  the 
time  the  executive  secretary's  letter  came  in  regard  to  the  resolu- 
tion for  camp  conditions.  Miss  Conrad  took  the  matter  up  with 
all  the  important  women's  clubs  in  Madison,  and  secured  prompt 
action  from  all  whose  boards  had  power  to  act.  The  clubs  of 
Madison  adjoufn  early  in  the  year,  but  the  clubs  which  re- 
sponded represented  more  than  600  women.  The  branch  re- 
ceived answers  from  most  of  the  U.  S.  Government  officials  to 
whom  the  resolution  was  sent. 

The  war  bulletins  which  have  come  throughout  the  summer 
are  certainly  most  interesting.  Although  our  branch  does  not 
meet  until  September  it  has  passed  on  the  suggestions  con- 
tained therein  to  those  who  could  put  them  into  immediate 
practice. 

Laramie  Branch,  Laramie,  Wyoming. — During  the  sum- 
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mer  months  the  Laramie  members  have  tried  to  do  their  duty 
both  to  the  Association  and  to  the  Government 

Dr.  Grace  R.  Hebard,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology 
at  Wyoming  University,  has  volunteered  her  services  as  public 
lecturer  on  food  conservation.  Her  services  have  been  accepted 
and  Wyoming  has  been  assigned  to  her  temporarily.  In  the 
early  summer  the  Woman's  Good  Government  Club  called  Dr. 
Hebard  to  Montana  where  she  gave  lectures.  "Freedom  Through 
Democracy,"  "Permanent  Democracy,"  "Conservation  and  Elimina- 
tion of  Waste"  were  her  principal  subjects.  Dr.  Hebard  is  also 
head  of  the  Navy  Knitting  League  in  Laramie.  One  hundred  and 
forty  women  comprise  this  most  efficient  organization  and  so  far, 
sixty-three  knitted  sets  have  been  sent  to  the  boys  on  the  Wyoming 
warship  and  Cheyenne  Monitor. 

Recently  a  "Flower  Festival"  was  given  and  the  proceeds, 
$340,  went  to  secure  kits  for  our  boys  in  Albany  County.  Prac- 
tically all  members  have  responded  loyally  to  the  call  of  garden- 
ing, canning,  drying  and  preserving  and  all  have  tried  to  avoid 
waste. 


At  Ecaussines,  in  the  Walloon  country  (Belgium)  there  has 
been  for  many  years  a  picturesque  local  festival  called  the  "Gouter 
Matrimonial,"  to  which  the  young  women  of  the  district  invite  the 
young  men  and  choose  their  husbands.  This  year  the  girls  pledged 
themselves  not  to  marry  any  man  who  had  not  done  his  full  military 
duty.  Finding  it  hard  to  be  perfectly  sure  on  this  point  under  the 
conditions  of  an  "occupied"  country,  they  decided  not  to  hold  the 
festival  at  all.  But  the  German  commander  in  occupation  decided 
otherwise.  He  ordered  them  to  proceed  as  usual.  The  people  of 
Belgium  were  to  marry  and  marry  upon  command.  The  girls 
courageously  refused.  The  Commander  then  ordered  the  munici- 
pality to  hold  the  festival.  It  also  refused.  Thereupon  the  Com- 
mander find  the  municipality  5000  marks  and  collected  it.  Le 
Figaro  says  they  got  off  easily;  that  the  Germans  might  have, 
ordered  up  a  detachment  to  marry  them  offhand.  Sometimes  sheer 
spirit  wins,  dauting  even  a  dictator. 
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Barnard  College. — Plans  for  the  development  of  Barnard's 
work  in  physical  education,  which  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
past  through  Teachers'  College  but  will  now  be  transferred 
to  the  new  Students'  Hall,  were  completed  late  last  spring.  Miss 
Gertrude  Dudley,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Culture  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  has  obtained  a  year's  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  Chicago,  and  will  come  to  Barnard  to  organize  the 
new  Department  of  Physical  Education.  She  will  have  the  title 
of  Associate  in  Physical  Education  and  a  seat  on  the  Barnard 
faculty.  Miss  Dudley  has  been  teaching  at  Chicago  since  1898. 
She  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Bird  Larson,  B.  S.,  formerly  di- 
rector of  physical  education  at  Elmira  College  and  last  year 
instructor  in  physical  education  at  Teachers'  College  in  charge 
of  the  work  of  Barnard  students;  and  also  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Stiles,  at  present  assistant  in  physical  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Gulielma  L.  Alsop  has  been  appointed  to  the  new  office 
of  College  Physician,  and  will  co-operate  with  Dr.  McCastline, 
the  Univer3ity  Medical  Officer,  and  with  Miss  Dudley  in  super- 
vising the  health  of  the  students  and  the  sanitation  of  the  col- 
lege. Dr.  Alsop  is  a  graduate  of  Barnard  in  the  class  of  1903 
and  of  the  Women's  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  has 
also  studied  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  After  a  year's  work 
at  the  Woman's  Hospital  in  Philadelphia  and  two  years  of 
travel  and  study,  she  went  to  Shanghai  for  four  years  as  medi- 
cal missionary  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  for  Chinese  women 
and  children. 

Barnard  students  are  interested  in  the  announcement  that 
next  year  a  course  in  the  elements  of  law,  not  a  regular  law 
school  course  but  g^ven  by  a  professor  of  the  law  faculty,  will 
be  open  to  a  limited  number  of  specially  qualified  women  stu- 
dents. It  is  also  possible  for  a  few  qualified  women  to  take  cer- 
tain courses  in  international  law. 

Miss  Pauline  H.  Dederer,  Instructor  in  Zoology,  has  re- 
signed in  order  to  accept  the  position  of  Associate  Professor  in 
Biology  at  the  Connecticut  College  for  Women. 

Boston  University. — The  Emergency  War  course  for  Wo- 
men closed  in  August  with  an  enrollment  of  800.  The  session 
lasted  eight  weeks,  the  classes  meeting  three  times  weekly. 
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The  summer  session  of  the  University  closed  on  Saturday, 
August  11,  with  an  enrollment  of  226,  an  increase  of  12%  over 
the  figures  of  the  previous  year. 

Other  courses  given  during  the  summer  were  a  course  for 
trained  nurses  who  desire  to  specialize  in  supervising  the  sani- 
tary conditions  of  manufacturing  plants;  a  Summer  School  for 
Rural  Church  Workers,  and  an  Emergency  War  Business 
Course  for  Men. 

By  a  new  regulation  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  students  may  now  enter  that  department  by  comprehen- 
sive examinations  supplemented  by  a  transcript  of  the  secondary 
school  record.  The  old  entrance  methods  by  examination  or  by 
certificate  are  still  optional. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  will  no  longer  be  con- 
ferred by  the  university  except  upon  candidates  already  en- 
rolled. A  new  degree,  that  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Educa- 
tion, will  be  offered  to  meet  the  wishes  of  graduates  of  Normal 
schools  and  teachers  in  active  service  who  feel  the  need  of  a 
course  which  while  giving  professional  training  will  lead  to  a 
collegiate  degree. 

Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minnesota. — Owing  to  the 
number  of  students  who  are  working  on  farms  during  the  sum- 
mer, the  college  will  open  September  26,  two  weeks  later  than 
usual. 

The  new  girls'  dormitory  will  be  ready  for  use  this  fall. 

University  of  Chicago. — The  Ellen  H.  Richards  Memorial 
Fellowship  offered  jointly  by  the  University  of  Chicago  andvthe 
Trustees  of  the  Ellen  H.  Richards  Fund  has  been  awarded  to 
Minna  C.  Denton,  A.  M.  Michigan,  who  will  work  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Household  Administration  during  the  year  1917-18. 
Miss  Denton  has  held  professorships  at  Lewis  Institute  and 
Ohio  State  University.  She  is  planning  to  continue  an  investi- 
gation of  a  problem  connected  with  nutrition  which  she  has 
been  pursuing  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Carlson  of  the 
Department  of  Physiology  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

•  Miss  Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women  and  Professor  of 
Household  Administration  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Retail  Distribution  and  Marketing  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association. 
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Miss  Elizabeth  Wallace  has  been  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  to  organize  the  war  activities  of  the 
women  students. 

Miss  Katharine  Blunt  has  been  given  leave  of  absence  for 
the  autumn  quarter  to  engage  in  food  conservation  work  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Elmira  College. — The  new  Alumnae  Hall  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  with  the  opening  of  the  college  year.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  complete  dormitories  in  the  country,  containing  suites 
of  three  rooms  and  having  the  most  modern  appointments. 
Several  memorials  have  been  placed  in  this  hall  among  which 
are:  a  window  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Howard  Elmer,  a  graduate 
of  the  first  class  and  the  first  alumna  to  be  made  a  trustee; 
the  student  president's  room,  which  is  also  a  memorial  to  Mrs. 
Elmer;  the  warden's  room,  named  for  Mrs.  Nan  Mitchell,  a 
former  student  of  Elmira  College ;  the  domestic  room,  named  in 
memory  of  Miss  Mabel  McPherran. 

The  large  social  room  at  the  center  of  the  building  is  par- 
ticularly attractive  with  its  large  fireplace,  its  leaded-glass  win- 
dows and  artistic  furnishings. 

Last  commencement  the  college  conferred  only  one  hon- 
orary degree,  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  This  was  given  to  Dr. 
Mary  West  Niles,  M.  D.,  of  the  Canton  Hospital.  Dr.  Niles 
graduated  in  the  class  of  75  and  went  as  a  missionary  in  1882. 

The  old  main  building  has  been  called  Cowles  Hall  in 
honor  of  the  first  president,  Augustus  Woodruff  Cowles,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  and  a  bronze  tablet  commemorating  this  fact  has  been 
g^ven  to  ht  placed  at  the  main  entrance. 

The  following  additions  have  been  made  to  the  faculty: 
Mrs.  Sophie  C.  Beebe  of  Utica,  college  nurse;  Miss  May  Boyce, 
East  Orange,  N,  J.,  domestic  superintendent;  Miss  Julia  Moesel, 
Cornell  University,  assistant  professor  of  Biology,  Botany  and 
Zoology;  Miss  Helen  Hutchinson,  Wellesley  and  Columbia,  as- 
sistant Home  Economics;  Miss  Frances  A.  Atwater,  Vassar 
College,  instructor  in  chemistry  and  mathematics;  Miss  Rachel 
Hall,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  instructor  in  English ;  Miss  Flor- 
ence Low,  Elmira  College,  instructor  in  Law  and  Finance; 
Miss  Victoria  I.  C.  Cairns,  Elmira  College,  instructor  in  Law 
and  Finance;  Miss  Florence  McNevin,  instructor  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 
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Goucher  College. — Helen  Eunice  Robinson,  Goucher  19Q2, 
daughter  of  Bishop  John  C.  Robinson  of  the  Methodist  Mission 
Board  of  India,  was  drowned  August  10th,  when  the  British 
steamer,  City  of  Athens,  struck  a  mine  near  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa.  Miss  Robinson  was  Supervisor  of  mission  schools  in  the 
Baroda  district  and  was  returning  to  her  work  after  a  year's 
furlough  spent  in  study  at  Columbia  University.  She  had  re- 
ceived the  Master's  degree  in  June. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  for  Au- 
gust 4,  devotes  most  of  its  editorial  on  "Period  Variations  in 
the  Life  Processes  of  Women"  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Jessie  L.  King 
ot  Goucher  College,  quoting  from  her  articles  on  "Possible 
Periodic  Variations  in  the  Extent  of  the  Knee-jerk  in  Women" 
and  "Periodic  Cardiovascular  and  Temperature  Variations  in 
Women."  Dr.  King  is  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology  at 
Goucher. 

Mount  Holyoke  College. — ^Among  the  changes  and  new  ap- 
pointments this  year  are  the  following:  Miss  Laura  H.  Wild, 
formerly  head  of  the  Bible  Department  at  Lake  Erie  College  has 
been  appointed  Professor.  The  new  Superintendents  of  Houses 
are  Mrs.  Dorran  P.  Coxe,  The  Woodbridge  and  Mountain  View 
House ;  Mrs.  C.  B.  Manson,  the  Faculty  Apartment  House ;  Mrs. 
C.  F.  Smith,  Superintendent  of  Rockefeller  Hall.  Miss  Mary  L 
Hussey,  Associate  Professor  of  Biblical  History  and  Literature, 
has  been  made  Professor;  Miss  Anna  M.  Starr,  Formerly  In- 
structor in  Botany,  has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  Associate 
Professor;  Miss  Margaret  C.  Waites,  formerly  Instructor  in 
Dept.  of  Latin  has  been  made  Associate  Professor;  Mr.  John 
M.  Warbcke,  formerly  Associate  Professor  in  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  and  Psychology,  Professor;  Miss  Mary  G.  Cushing, 
formerly  Associate  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages,  Professor;  and  Miss  Anna  H.  Morgan,  formerly  As- 
sociate Professor  in  the  Department  of  Zoology,  Professor. 

"The  College  Garden"  is  still  flourishing.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  labor  the  experiment  has  been  a  success.  The 
girls  have  worked  steadily  and  enthusiastically.  During  July 
most  of  the  work  has  been  in  the  field,  but  in  August  consider- 
able work  has  been  done  in  salting  beans  and  drying  com. 

Pamphlets  giving  "War  Emergency  Courses,"  including 
business,  domestic  science,  war  relief,  and  Red  Cross  courses. 
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have  been  sent  to  all  the  students,  with  the  hope  that  many 
will  elect  them. 

Uniyersity  of  North  Dakota. — The  most  important  news 
from  this  University  is  the  resignation  of  President  Frank  L. 
McVey  who  is  leaving  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  University  closed  August  third 
in  a  burst  of  song  occasioned  by  a  splendid  week  of  community 
song  training  given  by  Professor  Peter  Dykema  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  who  aroused  great  enthusiasm. 

The  picturesqueness  of  the  summer  session  was  further  height- 
ened by  kindergarten  folk  and  festival  training,  glimpses  of 
which  were  seen  out  of  doors. 

The  students,  numbering  three  hundred,  petitioned  the  Uni- 
versity for  a  six  weeks'  extra  session;  on  account  of  the  lateness 
of  the  day  it  was  impossible  to  grant  this,  but  it  is  planned  to 
give  a  twelve  weeks'  session  in  1918.  This  points  to  the  plan 
that  has  for  some  time  been  under  advisement — namely  the  four- 
quarter  year.  This  plan  is  particularly  advisable  in  North  Da- 
kota on  account  of  the  general  business  of  agriculture  in  the  state. 

The  University  has  lost  about  thirty  per  cent  of  its  men 
students  to  war  callings.  Increasing  numbers  of  the  faculty 
members  are  being  requisitioned  by  the  goverment  for  special 
service. 

A  new  course  in  Commerce  has  been  introduced  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  University  is  about  to  commence  its  new  chemistry 
building,  provision  for  which  was  made  at  the  last  legislative 
session. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University. — Ohio  Wesleyan  enters  on  Oc- 
tober 7  on  an  intensive  campaign  to  raise  a  million  dollars  for  addi- 
tional endowment  and  equipment.  The  Campaign  which  is  to 
continue  for  seven  weeks  will  close  on  November  28.  Among  the 
new  buildings  which  will  be  erected  with  the  money  procured  will 
be  a  new  {Women's  Building,  which  will  serve  both  as  a  Gymna- 
sium and  social  center. 

Charlotte  Walls,  a  graduate  of. Sargent  School  of  Physical 
Education,  '08,  becomes  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
and  director  of  the  Educational  welfare  for  women.  Miss  Walls 
received  her  fi.  A.  from  Ripon  College  in  1916.   She  has  taught 
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in  Columbia  1912-14  and  comes  to  us  from  Ripon  College  where 
she  has  been  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women. 

The  alumnae  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  who  are  residents 
in  Delaware  along  with  the  ladies  of  the  Delaware  Chapter  of  the 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  presented  to  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
Field  Hospital  Corps  a  victrola  in  addition  to  a  comfort  bag  to 
each  of  the  men.  The  unit  is  undergoing  intensive  training 
for  service  in  France,  on  the  University  campus.  The  victrola 
will  be  taken  with  the  men  when  they  leave  for  active  service. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  Fairbanks  Tiramons  of  Indianapolis,  O.  W. 
U.  '97,  President  of  the  Navy  League  of  Indiana  and  wife  of  the 
Commander  of  the  Battleship  Texas,  assisted  her  father,  the 
Hon.  Charles  Warren  Fairbanks,  in  entertaining  the  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan University  men  who  were  in  training  recently  at  the  Re- 
serve Oflficers  Training  Camp  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison. 

Radcliff^  College,  Cambridge,  Mass. — The  members  of  the 
Academic  Board  of  Radcliffe  College  for  1917-1918  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Professor  Kenneth  Grant  Tremayne  Webster,  chairman ; 
Professors  Edward  Laurens  Mails,  Horatio  Stevens  White,  Ed- 
win Herbert  Hall,  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  George  Lyman  Kitt- 
redge,  Charles  Hall  Grandgent,  Gregory  Paul  Baxter,  William 
Scott  Ferguson. 

Two  years  ago.  Harvard  College  appointed  a  standing  fac- 
ulty committee  on  Student  English.  This  year  a  similar  system 
has  been  established  at  Radcliffe  College.  The  secretary  of  the 
Harvard  committee,  Mr.  Frederick  Schenck,  will  take  charge  of 
it  in  1917-1918. 

Radcliffe  has  received  the  following  gifts  from  classes: 
From  the  class  of  1892,  $450  for  the  Mary  Coes  Memorial  Fund ; 
from  the  class  of  1902,  $1,500  for  the  general  endowment  fund; 
from  the  class  of  1907,  a  $1,000  Liberty  Bond  for  the  general 
endowment  fund;  from  the  class  of  1914,  $1,065  for  the  Mary 
Coes  Memorial  fund ;  from  the  class  of  1916,  $200  for  a  section 
of  wall  in  which  is  to  be  a  tablet  marked,  "The  Gift  of  the  class 
of  1916." 

Laura  Bowman  Galer,  1904,  represented  Radcliffe  at  the 
inauguration  of  President  Walter  Albert  Jessup  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa. 

University  of  Washington. — ^A  "Greater  Washington"  com- 
mittee is  a  recently  formed  branch  of  the  Women's  League 
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which  is  inaugurating  a  new  type  of  activity  for  college  girls. 
Its  object  is  the  development  of  leadership  among  those  who 
naturally  do  not  rise  to  the  forefront  in  college  life.  These  are 
the  people  who  pass  through  four  years  of  school  leaving  no 
trace  of  their  presence.  Unhappy  in  their  loneliness,  they 
lack  the  initiative  to  mingle  with  other  students  and  seek  pleas- 
ure in  companionship.  The  "Greater  Washington"  committee 
will  work  for  them. 

Sub-committees  will  deal  with  athletics,  discussion  clubs,  de- 
bating, music,  dramatics,  art,  industrial  study  and  Camp  Fire. 
These  activities  will  be  listed  on  the  back  of  the  Dean  of  Wom- 
en's information  card  which  every  girl  will  have  to  fill  out  upon 
registration.  Each  girl  is  to  be  requested  to  check  the  two  or 
three  she  is  particularly  interested  in.  She  will  then  be  put  into 
active  service  in  the  branches  of  work  she  desires.  Some  girls' 
may  prove  to  be  "finds"  and  through  encouragement  and  devel- 
opment may  become  successes.  But  that  is  not  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  committee.  For  though  many  girls  will  never  excel 
in  athletics,  dramatics,  debating  and  the  others,  they  will  have 
found  happiness,  gained  a  social  relationship  in  college  and  bene- 
fited themselves  greatly. 

Every  girl  must  sign  up  for  some  sport,  tennis,  hockey, 
basketball,  hiking  or  baseball,  whichever  is  preferred.  This  re- 
quirement is  made  that  a  new  standard  of  physical  efficiency 
may  be  made  as  a  basis  of  college  life. 

Dramatics  and  music  will  be  used  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
girls  and  for  benefits  which  will  be  given  for  the  soldiers  who 
are  doing  active  service. 

A  War  Emergency  committee  will  superintend  the  economy 
which  is  necessary  here  as  everywhere  and  the  pledging  of  loy- 
alty to  country  and  alma  mater  are  to  be  under  the  committee's 
jurisdiction.  A  company  of  the  United  States  Army  will  be 
chosen  that  provisions  and  clothing  may  be  sent  to  it. 

A  Publicity  committee  is  already  working  on  the  installa- 
tion of  a  university  postoffice,  such  as  has  been  already  used 
in  many  eastern  institutions. 

Wclleslcy  College.— The  Wellesley  College  Unit  for  work 
of  relief  and  reconstruction  in  France  is  waiting  before  ^t  makes 
more  definite  preparation  to  go  abroad  for  news  from  the  Smith 
College  Unit  which  sailed  in  July.  The  Committee  which  has  this 
matter  in  charge  is  already  organized  with  Mrs.  Mary  Whitney 
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Thoradike  as  Chairman  and  she  may  be  addressed  at  the  CoU^ 
Cluby  40  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  by  any  member  of  the 
Alumnae  who  wishes  to  enlist  for  this  interesting  woric  in  France 

Mrs.  Durant's  house  is  being  refitted  by  the  supervising  archi- 
tect of  the  college,  Mr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  to  be  used  as  a  col- 
lege guest  house  for  alumnae  and  special  college  guests.  This 
house  just  across  the  lake  from  the  college  will  afford  an  interesting 
situation  for  alumnae  and  one  that  will  be  especially  appreciated 
by  them  as  it  has  one  of  the  most  beautiful  views  of  the  lake  and 
the  college  grounds. 

Professor  Kendall  of  the  History  Department  is  spending  her 
year  in  investigation  in  China  and  Japan. 

Professor  Balch  of  the  Economics  Department  and  Professor 
Han  of  the  English  Composition  Department  are  also  absent  on 
leave  for  the  coming  year. 

Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy. — ^The  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy  has  been  the  agency  through 
which,  in  Chicago,  volunteers  for  the  Civilian  Relief  Division 
of  the  Red  Cross  have  been  trained.  The  arrangement  has  been 
that  those  who  are  willing  to  take  a  course  of  twenty  lectures 
in  connection  with  which  careful  reading  is  planned  and  a  rigid 
examination  is  g^ven  and  followed  up  by  field  work  amounting 
to  210  hours  with  a  selected  Case- Work  Agency,  should  receive 
the  certificate  as  a  Civilian  Relief  Volunteer. 

Two  such  courses  have  been  offered  at  the  School  of  Civics 
and  Philanthropy,  in  one  of  which  115  persons  were  regis- 
tered and  65  passed  the  examination;  and  one  in  which  there 
were  60  registrations  and  40  took  the  examination.  Already  a 
number  of  these  have  completed  their  field  work  and  been  grant- 
ed their  certificate.  This  work  was  supervised  by  Miss  Helen 
Myrick,  a  graduate  of  the  School,  and  later  a  District  Super- 
intendent of  the  Boston  Associated  Charities. 

Miss  Lydia  E.  Lewis,  the  supervisor  of  field  work  during 
the  years  1916-1917,  has  gone  with  a  Friends'  Unit  to  Russia, 
and  the  School  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  services 
of  Miss  Susan  Dixon,  district  superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
United  Charities,  who  will  assume  the  position  of  Registrar  and 
the  rtucational  supervision  of  the  students. 

The  summer  session  was  particularly  interesting  and  suc- 
cessful owing  to  the  presence  at  the  School  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Wood,  formerly  district  superintendent  in  the  Clinton  District 
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of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society.  Miss  Wood 
has  just  taken  the  position  of  Supervisor  of  Field  Work  with  the 
Philadelphia  School  for  Social  Service. 

During  the  coming  year  the  curriculum  is  to  be  strength- 
ened by  the  addition  of  new  courses  in  Medical  Problems  for  the 
Social  Worker,  and  in  Hospital  Social  Service.  The  School  is 
under  peculiar  obligations  to  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emerson  of  the 
Indiana  University  Medical  School,  who  has  consented  to  come 
from  Indianapolis  once  a  week  for  a  series  of  lectures  in  con- 
nection with  the  Hospital  Social  Service. 


Ae  we  go  to  press  the  information  comes  from  the  Fellowship 
Conmiittee  that  the  A.  C.  A.  Pan  American  Fellowship  has  been 
awarded  to  Miss  Virginia  P.  Alvarez  of  Venezuela,  now  studying 
at  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.  More  informa- 
tion about  the  recipient  will  be  published  in  the  November  number. 


The  Pan  American  Fellowship  Awarded 
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CHICAGO  COLLEGIATE  BUREAU 
OF  OCCUPATIONS 

17  North  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

HELBN  M.  BBNNETT,  MANAGER 

"What  effect  is  the  war  having  upon 
the  employment  of  women?"  This  is 
the  first  question  heard  from  the  lips 
of  almost  everyone  entering  this  office, 
whether  employer,  applicant  or  inter- 
ested observer.  The  idea  is  general  that 
the  movement  of  a  large  number  of  men 
toward  the  front  would  release  a  great 
group  of  important  positions  which 
women  would  be  straightway  called  upon 
to  fill.  This  forecast  is  true  in  this 
locality  at  least,  only  in  part.  Many 
positions  have  been  vacated  by  men. 
There  is  a  great  call  for  women,— larger 
at  present  than  can  be  filled.  But  as 
yet  these  positions  have  not  been  of 
the  largest  kind  or  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  they  wfere  such  as  were  held  by 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
31,  and  largely  because  whenever  a  good 
position  did  become  thus  vacant,  it  was 
filled  by  some  one  who  had  been  in 
training  for  it,  some  one  already  in  the 
employ  of  the  company;  some  one 
pushed  up  from  below.  The  result  is 
that  there  has  been  a  tremendous  call 
for  women  to  fill  the  lesser  places  made 
vacant  by  employees  who  have  been 
crowded  up  to  fill  the  places  of  those 
who  have  gone.  Many  of  these  posi- 
tions will  eventually  grow  into  import- 
ance. There  are  of  course  a  certain 
number  of  really  good  positions  which 


have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  women  in  this 
hurried  readjustment,  such  as  a  well 
paid  position  as  laboratory  worker  in 
a  doctor's  office,  a  job  previously  held 
by  a  man  but  for  which  a  woman  now 
is  chosen  as  she  is  the  one  person  who 
can  be  depended  upon  to  remain. 

One  feature,  however  which  has  been 
of  real  significance  and  interest  has 
been  the  increased  and  unexpected  de- 
mand for  young  college  women,  un- 
trained except  for  their  academic  train- 
ing, who  have  been  sought  by  large 
firms  and  corporations.  These  organ- 
izations are  all  starting  these  young 
women  at  fairly  good  salaries,  and  are 
giving  them  every  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement. This  is  indeed  the  day  for 
the  inexperienced  college  girl  and  if 
she  makes  good  in  these  new  oppor- 
tunities the  demand  for  her  will  not 
cease  even  when  this  war  has  passed 
into  history. 

A  recent  letter  from  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  one  of  our  large  state  uni- 
versities brings  to  mind  another  prob- 
lem. He  writes  to  ask  if  it  is  the 
experience  and  judgment  of  this  Bureau 
that  girls  who  are  just  about  to  enter 
college  and  can  afford  financially  to 
complete  their  education,  and  other  girls 
similarly  situated  who  have  completed 
two  or  three  years  of  their  course  should 
leave  school  to  engage  in  work  because 
of  war  demands.  It  would  seem  at 
present  that  such  a  course  would  be 
most  unwise.  The  best  thing  a  girl 
can  do  now  is  to  complete  her  education 
and  to  do  everything  possible  to  make 
herself  efficient  It  may  be  that  later 
there  will  be  such  a  demand  for  women 
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that  they  wUl  be  forced  to  leave  school 
to  do  actual  and  needed  work,  but  as 
yet  such  is  not  the  case. 

The  increasing  interest  in  the  West 
in  all  forms  of  vocational  effort  is 
encouraging.  We  are  much  interested 
in  the  Bureau  which  it  is  proposed  to 
open  in  Minneapolis  this  fall,  as  well 
as  in  the  appointment  of  a  vocational 
adviser  for  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. Miss  Katharine  F.  Ball  of  Welles- 
ley,  Who  was  suggested  by  this  office 
for  that  position  will  begin  work  next 
month. 

There  has  never  been  a  season  when 
work  crowded  so  hard  in  this  office  as 
it  has  done  this  summer.  For  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August  our 
figures  have  increased  over  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  last  year  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportion;  Calls  from  employ- 
ers increased  30%;  placements,  31%; 
registrations,  33%  and  receipts,  57%. 


acquainted  with  the  men  at  the  head 
of  big  business  concerns. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  regis- 
trants the  past  six  weeks  has  been  com- 
posed of  two  classes— teachers  who 
more  than  any  other  group  have  seemed 
to  realize  that  now  is  the  best  time  for 
them  to  enter  the  business  world;  and 
tourists,  out  here  on  vacations  who  hope 
to  obtain  positions  ki  the  West  and 
so  remain  here.  Denver  being  a  tourist 
city  and  the  number  of  visitors  being 
unusually  large  this  year,  I  suppose  the 
latter  is  the  inevitable  result 

Since  the  colleges  and  clubs  art 
closed  for  the  summer,  and  since  we 
have  but  a  limited  number  of  appli- 
cants on  file,  our  g^'catest  difficulty  at 
present  is  in  filling  the  calls  that  come 
to  us  from  employers.  With  the  open- 
ing of  the  colleges  and  the  general  fall 
awakening,  we  feel  sure  we  shall  have 
many  fine  opportunities. 


COLLEGIATE  BUREAU  OF  OCCU- 
PATIONS 

409  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 
Denver,  Colo. 

THEODOSIA  «.  ItAINES,  SUOUSTAllY 

The  spirit  of  unrest  and  that  feeling 
of  "something  about  to  happen"  is  very 
manifest  in  Denver,  both  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  managers  of  big  business 
concerns,  and  in  that  of  the  registrants 
who  come  to  our  office.  Only  a  very 
few  business  houses  seem  to  be  making 
definite  preparations  to  replace  men  by 
women.  Many  say  they  will  do  so  "if 
but  so  far  are  indefinite  as  to  what 
that  "if"  means.  Yet  this  is  a  very  op- 
portune time  for  business  people  to 
know  about  our  Bureau,  so  the  man- 
ager has  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  allotted  to  field  work  in  getting 


KANSAS   CITY  COLLEGIATE 
ALUMNAE  VOCATIONAL 
BUREAU 

(Cooperating  with  Federal  and  State 
Departments  of  Labor) 

804  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MKS.  WILUAM  E.  CkAUSR,  MANAGER 

Notwithstanding  all  the  publicity  given 
in  newspapers  to  the  work  that  women 
will  be  called  on  to  do  when  men  are 
drafted,  this  office  has  really  been  asked 
to  fill  only  one  high  class  position.  We 
have  lined  up  a  number  of  women  for 
positions  that  men  now  hold  but  up  to 
the  present  moment  we  have  received 
just  that  one  call.  We  find  that  men 
are  promoted  to  the  higher  positions 
where  possible  and  women  are  called 
upon  to  fill  the  lower  positions  in  the 
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offices  of  the  corporations.  The  Y.  W. 
C  A.  here  conducts  a  very  creditable 
employment  bureau  and  we  find  that 
tfa^  too  have  been  called  upon  to  line 
up  women  for  possible  vacancies,  but 
only  in  a  few  cases  have  th^  been 
asked  to  fill  positions.  We  had  a  call 
from  a  southern  city  for  a  woman  with 
C.  O.  S.  training,  welfare  training  and 
police  training,  salary  $150.  As  we  had 
no  such  paragon  in  our  files,  we  im- 
mediately sent  an  S.  O.  S.  to  the  Bryn 
Mawr  Appointment  Bureau.  Later  a 
Kansas  University  graduate  was  given 
the  opportunity  to  fill  this  place.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  new  banks 
opened  in  Kansas  City  lately  and  natur- 
ally we  have  been  called  upon  for  secre- 
taries. Last  week  we  were  asked  for  a 
movile  actress  and  advance  agent  for  a 
film  company.  At  present  we  have  not 
filled  either  one  of  these  but  expect  to 
do  so  as  we  have  the  material  in  our 
office.  There  has  been  a  dearth  of 
stenographers  for  $15  positions,  and  this 
office  has  been  compdled  to  turn  over 
its  calls  to  other  employment  offices.  We 
have  had  two  very  rare  opportunities  in 
the  advertising  line  for  girls  who  would 
be  willing  to  start  in  a  stenographer's 
position,  and,  as  soon  as  conversant  with 
the  work,  be  removed  into  straight  ad- 
vertising. Right  here  it  is  a  matter  of 
astonishment  to  ils  that  girls  expect  to 
step  directiy  into  positions  without  train- 
ing and  disdain  the  stenographic  wedge. 

Our  daily  mail  is  a  subject  of  great 
interest  to  us.  We  receive  letters  from 
girls  who  wish  to  go  as  private  secre- 
taries to  base  hospitals  in  France,  girls 
who  wish  to  go  in  any  capacity  what- 
soever to  France,  but  refuse  to  do  pat- 
riotic duty  in  the  States.  We  receive 
calls  from  college  women  who  have 
been  married  a  number  of  years,  have 
raised  families  and  who  now  wish  to 
enter  the  busmess  world.  They  are  not 
trained  to  do  anything,  but  feel  them- 
selves capable  of  doing  any  kind  of 


work.  This  b  one  of  the  hard  problemt 
of  this  office. 


BUREAU  OF  OCCUPATIONS  OF 
THE  WOMEN'S  UNIVERSITY 
CLUB 

521  W.  7th  St,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

ANNA  M.  KINGSBURY,  aflCRSTABY 

Here  in  Los  Angeles,  the  war  seems 
not  to  have  had  any  appreciable  e£Fect 
as  yet  on  the  employment  conditions 
for  women.  Well  trained,  experienced 
stenographers  have  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing positibns,  however.  We  have  had 
two  positions  recently  calling  for  die- 
titians, with  hospital  experience.  This 
seems  to  be  a  field  in  which  there  are 
many  positions  openkig  up. 

Anotiier  interesting  position  was  that 
of  field  secretary  for  a  social  service 
organization.  We  were  also  asked  to 
supply  a  trained  woman  to  make  a  voca- 
tional surv^  in  a  nearby  city. 

Increased  interest  in  vocational  sub- 
jects was  shown  at  a  two-day  vocational 
conference  at  the  University  of  South- 
em  California  this  spring. 

As  a  result  of  the  survey  which  the 
Vocational  Committee  made  in  the  de- 
partment stores  here  in  which  the  posi- 
tions of  advertising  manager,  edocar 
tional  director,  welfare  worker,  cafe- 
teria manager,  department  buyer  and 
window  decorator  were  investigated, 
much  interesting  and  useful  material 
was  collected.  This  summer  we  have 
made  a  report  on  the  work  of  the  pro- 
bation officers  and  police  women. 

We  had  an  inspiring  visit  not  long 
ago  from  the  members  of  the  Denver 
A.  C  A.,  who  were  active  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bureau  there 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU  OF 
OCCUPATIONS 

19  West  44th  Street,  New  York 

tUUA  P.  BIRTH,  ACTING  MANAGKR 

The  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occu- 
pations is  established  in  its  new  offices 
m  the  Berkd^  Building  at  19  West 
44th  Street  in  die  heart  of  the  up-town 
business  district  of  New  York.  That 
the  new  location  is  a  huge  busineaa 
asset  is  not  to  be  denied  and  the  Bureau 
is  beginning  a  new  era  with  new  policies 
and  larger  plans.  Perhaps  the  most 
concise  definition  of  our  new  aim  is  to 
say  that  hereafter  we  shall  concentrate 
not  so  much  on  filling  positions  as  on 
placing  workers.  A  special  e£Fort  will 
be  made  to  secure  a  suitable  opening 
for  every  worker  who  registers. 

And  the  demand?  It  is  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Where  we  formerly 
had  one  position  from  an  employer,  now 
under  the  new  method  of  field  inter- 
views we  have  three,  six,  a  dozen,  some- 
times a  hundred,  from  a  single  place. 

Can  we  find  the  workers?  Alas,  that 
is  another  and  a  very  different  ques- 
tion. How  all  the  women  whom  the  col- 
leges are  training  every  year  manage 
to  dissolve  into  thin  air  die  day  after 
commencement  is  a  vocational  mystery. 
Especially  now,  when  thousands  of 
trained  women  are  needed  to  take  up 
the  work  of  men,  the  placement  secre- 
t^^ry  is  well  nigh  desperate  because  of 
the  good  openings  for  women  who  can- 
not be  found.  A  'live  wire"  who  can 
actually  do  things  and  who  has  the 
proper  business  or  scholarly  attitude 
toward  her  work  can  be  plac«Kl  with  lit 
tie  or  no  effort  We  need  more  of 
them.  No  doubt  every  employment  bu* 
reau  does. 

Most  college  graduates  fed'  quali- 
fied to  manage  an  office  and  an  office 
force.   At  present  the  Bureau  has  no 


less  than  four  managerial  positions  and 
yet  there  are  few  candidates  who  can 
q\ialify  for  them.  One  calls  for  a  per- 
son who  is  familiar  wkh  subscription 
lists  through  actual  experience  in  a  pub- 
lishing house  Another  requires  a  re- 
tail sales  manager  in  the  educational 
department  of  a  publishing  house  where 
the  atmosphere  is  a  decidedly  academic 
one.  The  positions  open  are  legion  and 
many  more  can  be  discovered  for 
promising  people  whenever  our  place- 
ment secretary  goes  forth  to  visit  pro- 
spective employers.  The  opportunities 
for  women  were  never  greater  or  more 
numerous.  Any  person  who  has  had 
organic  and  inorganic  chemistry  can  find 
a  good  opening  in  anialytical  work;  one 
who  has  specialized  in  physics  and 
mathematics  need  not  wait  long  if  she 
will  accept  a  position  m  a  public  utili- 
ties corporation.  College  graduates 
with  a  knowledge  of  statistics,— for  ex- 
ample, those  who  have  had  the  course 
in  statistics  offered  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity,—are  in  great  demand.  The 
women  in  Wall  Street  tell  us  that  busi- 
ness statisticians  will  be  needed  in  the 
very  near  future  by  all  the  large  cor- 
porations. For  a  girl  with  the  adver- 
tising gift  and  a  knowledge  of  mer- 
chandise the  Bureau  has  a  poirition  as 
assistant  advertising  manager  for  a  de- 
partment store.  A  girl  similarly  quali- 
fied may  have  a  position  on  a  trade  jour- 
nal or  in  commercial  research.  The 
demand  for  bookkeepers,  secretaries  and 
stenographers  is  leagues  ahead  of  tfie 
supply.  It  is  no  longer  necessary,  as 
formerly,  for  the  candidate  to  have  had 
experience  if  she  can  give  evidence  of 
skill.  Hyperbole  in  this  respect  could 
hardly  overshadow  the  truth.  For  those 
who  will  begin  at  the  bottom  and  learn 
a  business  such  as  printing,  purchasing, 
etc,  from  the  ground  up,  as  many  col- 
lege men  do,  there  are  several  appren- 
tice positions  open. 

Personality  becomes  more  and  more 
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a  commercial  asset  and  the  Bureau  fre- 
quently registers  positions  which  require 
nothing  else, — good  backg^'ound,  good 
education,  well-groomed  appearance  and 
the  working  spirit 

Even  if  we  did  not  consider  it  bet- 
ter philosophy  and  a  better  public  serv- 
ice to  "place  the  girl"  rather  than  "fill 
the  job"  we  should  be  forced  to  it  by 
the  stress  of  present  conditions.'  From 
now  on  the  girl  who  calb  at  the  Bu- 
reau for  her  first  piece  of  work  will 
have  the  benefit  of  the  judgment  and 
advice  of  several  people, — not  of  just 
one.  In  the  Department  of  Vocational 
Information  she  will  have  access  to  the 
fund  of  information  which  is  being  col- 
lected there, — up-to-the-minute  facts 
secured  from  women  who  are  success- 
ful in  every  known  vocation.  The  "in- 
terviewing secretary"  on  the  other 
hand,  will  interpret  to  her  just  what 
it  is  that  employers  are  asking  the  Bu- 
reau to  supply  for  them.  The  "place- 
ment secretary"  will  make  a  greater 
effort  than  ever  to  start  her  exactly 
right,  after  an  interview  with  the  em- 
ployer who  is  most  likely  to  need  and 
appreciate  her  individual  ability,  and  she 
will  thus  find  herself  in  the  place  where 
her  real  powers  may  develop  most 
naturally. 


COLLEGIATE  VOCATIONAL  BU- 
REAU OF  PITTSBURGH 

Fifth  Floor,  Bessemer  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ESTHER  M.  SMITH,  DIRECTOR 

The  summer  months  have  kept  the 
Bureau  busier  even  than  usual.  Not 
only  have  there  been  more  calls  than  at 
any  previous  time,  but  placement  work 
is  more  complicated  because  of  the  lack 
of  sufficiently  qualified  candidates.  For 
several  months  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant   demand    for   business  women, 


equipped  with  stenog^'aphy,  but  recently 
the  demand  has  far  exceeded  the  supply. 
Stenogn'aphers  who  were  receiving  $65 
a  month  last  year  are  now  unwilling  to 
consider  $80  positions.  Beginners  are 
starting  out  with  much  higher  salaries, 
even  when  they  are  not  well  equipped. 

One  firm  has  engaged  one  of  our  can- 
didates, who  was  a  teacher  in  a  busi- 
ness school,  to  undertake  a  new  piece 
of  work  with  their  stenographic  force. 
She  looks  over  all  letters  before  they 
are  returned  to  the  men  who  dictated 
them,  to  see  that  they  are  correct  This 
saves  the  men  much  valuable  time,  and 
gives  the  young  stenographers  further 
schooling  and  oversight  of  a  construc- 
tive type.  A  good  salary  is  paid  for  this 
service.  Although  only  an  experiment 
it  h  giving  such  satisfaction  that  it  will 
be  continued. 

Another  corporation  has  employed  a 
woman  of  mature  years  to  learn  the 
details  of  its  office  work,  so  that  she 
can  train  in  all  the  women  that  will  be 
employed  to  take  the  places  of  the  men. 

A  company  employing  a  large  num- 
ber of  women  has  engaged  a  social 
worker  as  visitor  and  emplo3rment  man- 
ager to  investigate  home  and  working 
conditions. 

A  branch  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  ac- 
cepted a  graduate  of  the  Margaret  Mor- 
rison, Carnegie  School,  Social  Work 
Department  as  secretary  of  girls'  work. 

Our  income  is  increasing,  so  that  we 
can  tide  over  until  fall,  when  the  Col- 
lege Night  will  come  to  our  aid 
financially. 

BUREAU  OF  OCCUPATIONS  FOR 
TRAINED  WOMEN 

302  S.  13th  Street,  Philadelphia 

THEODORA  S.  BUTCHER,  MANAGER 

Several  years  ago  a  college  graduate 
called  M  the  office  and  stated  that  she 
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had  majored  in  mathematics,  did  not 
care  to  teach,  was  not  a  bookkeeper  and 
asked  what  we  could  do  for  her.  We 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  position  for 
her  as  assistant  statistician,  although  at 
the  time  there  was  not  much  call  for 
girls  with  her  qualifications.  At  present 
there  is  a  great  change  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  number  of  opportunities  for  the 
woman  with  a  mathematical  mind.  The 
draft  has  made  interesting  openings  for 
bookkeepers  and  banks  and  public  cor- 
porations arc  calling  for  women  inter- 
ested in  figures. 

The  following  opportimity  for  a 
woman  interested  in  both  statistics  and 
social  work  has  been  described  by  a 
member  of  the  Municipal  Court  of 
Philadelphia: 

"One  of  the  unique  features  of  the 
Municipal  Court  of  Philadelphia  is  that 
it  maintains  its  own  Department  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics. 

"Under  Statistics  is  included  the  ac- 
counting from  day  to  day  of  the  case 
work  in  each  of  the  several  divisions. 
This  involves  the  devising  of  record 
blanks,  face  sheets  and  methods  of  re- 
cording. Of  the  five  divisions  of  the 
Court,— Juvenile,  Domestic  Relations, 
Misdemeanants',  Criminal  and  Civil,  the 
first  four  are  concerned  with  essentially 
social  problems.  The  probation  depart- 
ment deals  with  cases  both  before  and 
after  Court  hearings,  and  is  able  to  ad- 
just many  cases  without  referring  them 
for  formal  hearings  by  the  Judge,  so 
that  while  some  cases  known  to  Court 
never  reach  the  courtroom,  all  are 
known  to  the  probation  department  This 
results  in  a  very  large  number  of  records 
— ^at  least  11,000  new  ones  a  year. 

**The  keeping  of  expense  accounts  of 
the  various  workers  is  also  a  part  of 
the  statistical  work.  In  short,  the  sta- 
tistics include  all  the  arithmetic  of  the 
Court  instead  of  the  mere  formal  list- 
ing of  the  work  done,  which  is  usually 


implied  by  statistics  in  a  social  organiza- 
tion. 

"The  term  Research  covers  prepara- 
tion of  all  reports  both  montfily  and 
annual  and  any  interpretative  studies 
whether  for  publication  or  for  the 
Court's  use.  The  department  is 
equipped  with  all  necessary  mechanical 
devices,  such  as  punching  machines,  and 
the  Powers'  sorting  machine  which  is 
similar  to  that  used  by  the  U.  S.  Census 
Commission,  also  mechanical  listing^' ap- 
paratus and  calculators. 

"The  workers  in  this  department  arc 
picked  and  it  is  expected  that  each  one 
will  receive  training  in  the  elementary 
essentials  of  statistical  work  so  that  they 
will  not  work  blindly  but  will  under- 
stand the  objects  of  the  work  and  the 
process  in  use. 

"Because  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  problems  handled  in  the  Court,  the 
records  have  a  real  sociological  value 
and  contain  vast  amounts  of  information 
which  should  yield  good  results  to  the 
student.  While  the  Court  uses  much  of 
this  information  for  its  own  purposes, 
there  is  room  for  the  outside  student, 
who  may  volunteer  as  assistant  and  re- 
ceive instruction  on  the  utilization  of  the 
Court's  material  for  research  purposes^ 
These  instructions  would  include  the 
use  of  the  various  machines,  tabulat- 
ing, sorting,  etc,  construction  of  tables 
and  GH'stphs.  It  would  not  be  possible 
to  hold  a  class  but  provision  might  be 
made  for  two  students  at  a  time.  At 
first  their  work  would  probably  be  to 
do  anything  that  was  needed  in  the 
routine  work,  and  as  they  became  famil- 
iar with  the  material  and  methods,  th^ 
might  choose  special  topics  for  develop- 
ment over  an  indefinite  period.  Students 
from  Bryn  Mawr  working  under  the 
Carola  Woerishoffer  Foundation  have 
already  done  some  of  this  work,  and 
it  was  credited  towards  their  practicnm 
by  Dr.  Kingsbury." 
The  woman  in  charge  of  this  depart- 
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xnent  has  conducted  graduate  classes  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  also 
at  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social 
Service,  so  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
observe  academic  standards  of  work. 

This  Bureau  reflects  the  general  con- 
dition of  business  and  like  everyone  else 
is  finding  difficulty  in  obtaining  enough 
experienced  and  trained  women  for  the 
opportunities  that  await  them. 


WOMEN'S    EDUCATIONAL  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

264  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
Appointment  Bureau 

MISS  tl/MVa  JACKSON,  DIBKCTOR 

The  Director  has  spent  most  of  her 
time  during  August  working  on  plans 
for  the  registration  of  women  for  volun- 
teer war  service.  Lists  of  available  sec- 
retaries are  being  prepared,  and  further 
names  are  being  added  to  the  list  com- 
piled for  Miss  Sarah  Louise  Arnold, 
Chairman  of  the  Woman's  Committee 
on  Food  Conservation.  The  Bureau 
lists  are  furnishing  valuable  informa- 
tion. Any  additions  of  possible  volun- 
teers, resident  in  Massachusetts,  will  be 
welcomed. 

The  investigation  undertaken  by  Mrs. 
William  Healy  is  being  carried  on.  The 
results  3till  seem  to  show  that  many 
Boston  offices  are  not  planning  yet  for 
the  increased  employment  of  women. 

Among  the  interesting  positions  filled 
during  Ae  past  month  are  an  assistant 
employment  manager  in  a  publishing 
house  (300  employees),  a  vocational 
teacher  who  gives  vocational  advice  and 
does  research  work  for  the  blind  in  a 
middle-western  city;  and  a  food  super- 
intendent for  a  family  hotel. 

The  Bureau  feels  that  it  is  further 
''doing  its  bit"  in  releasing  one  of  its 


secretaries,  Miss  Constance  VotQr,  to 
go  to  France  as  secretary  to  the  Boston 
City  Hospital  Unit. 


COLLEGIATE  BUREAU  OF  OCCU- 
PATIONS 

209  Congress  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

MARY  J.  MAIXOMSON,  MANAGKR 

Fall  work  in  the  Detroit  Bureau  is 
starting  off  with  a  rush.  Manufactur- 
ing plants  are  eager  to  secure  college 
women  with  and  without  business  ex- 
perience who  are  willing  to  come  into 
their  work  and  prepare  for  positions  of 
responsibility.  On  the  other  hand  our 
young  women  in  general  have  taken  a 
very  practical  attitude  toward  the  work, 
and  realize  that  their  college  work  is 
only  a  foundation  to  start  from,  and  are 
quite  ready  to  take  a  training  for  busi- 
ness, ei^er  in  a  practical  school  or  in 
the  business  office  or  plant  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  seedlings  of  vocational 
conferences  have  taken  root. 

We  are  feeling  very  distinctly  the  de- 
mand for  women  with  technical  training 
and  ''mathematical  minds,"  who  are  re- 
placing men  in  various  positions. 

Because  of  the  number  of  organisa- 
tions in  the  city  which  have  prepared  to 
meet  special  needs  here  hi  the  way  of 
war-time  demands  for  volunteer  work 
for  women,  ^nd  because  we  have  felt 
that  our  best  service  could  be  in  the 
way  of  placing  educated  women  in  the 
work  best  adapted  to  their  training  and 
natures,  this  Bureau  is  planning  to  con- 
tinue at  this  time  according  to  its  origi- 
nal aims,  and  bend  increasing  efforts  and 
resources  towiard  enlarging  our  scope 
and  influence. 
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VIRGINIA  BUREAU  OF  VOCA- 
TIONS 

6-8  N.  6th  St,  Richmond,  Virginia 
O.  L.  Hatchsr,  DntECTOR 
SUA  woKTH,  Turns,  sxscunvs 

8SCBSTABY 

The  Virginia  Bureau  of  Vocations 
will  this  year  try  the  experiment  of 
omitting  dl  fees  for  services  rendered 
women  in  Virginia  and  may  later  omit 
them  in  all  connections.  This  action 
is  taken  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  The 
Virginia  Bureau  has  been,  from  the  be- 
ginning, mainly  educational  in  its  aim, 
and  this  aim  will  be  more  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  public,  if  certain  conven- 
tional features  associated  with  employ- 
ment agencies  are  given  up.  Three- 
fourths  of  its  work  is  not  of  the  sort 
for  which  fees  are  usually  exacted  and 
the  proportion  is  likely  to  continue,  so 
that  we  can  not  look  to  fees  for  the 
provision  of  a  large  share  of  the 
required  income.  Since  the  work  must 
be  largely  supported  by  voluntary  gifts, 
it  will  be  mudi  easier  to  secure  this  sup- 
port if  we,  in  turn,  give  our  help  with- 
out charge.  This  has  been  made  clear 
by  our  experience  thus  far. 

The  Virginia  Bureau  would  be  glad 
to  discuss  with  the  other  bureaus  a 
practical  form  of  adjustment  of  the 
new  plan  in  instances  where  positions 
are  filled  by  them  with  candidates  fur- 
nished by  us  or  vice  versa. 

Our  work  of  the  past  year,  reinforced 
by  wide  and  varied  cooperation,  results 
this  autumn  in  the  opening  of  three 


new  schools  in  Richmond,  each  provid- 
ing advanced  technical  training  in  one 
field  of  work.  The  Richmond  School  of 
Social  Economy  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  H.  H.  Hibbs,  Jr.,  for  the  first  time 
makes  adequate  training  in  social  work 
available  in  the  South.  The  curriculum 
of  the  school  has  been  worked  out  with 
•the  aid  of  much  friendly  cooperation 
from  the  New  York  School  of  Philan- 
thropy, the  American  Association  of  So- 
cieties for  Organizing  Charities,  and 
other  organizations,  and  has,  of  course, 
a  wide  field  for  usefulness.  Similarly, 
the  Secretarial  School  has  been  worked 
out  with  cordial  cooperation  from  Sim- 
mons College  and  is  to  have  as  its 
director  a  graduate  of  Simmons  who  is 
also  a  graduate  of  Bryn  Mawr.  A  small 
beginning  is  also  to  be  made  in  advanced 
instruction  in  the  applied  arts,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Richmond  Art  Club 
having  engaged  two  instructors  from 
the  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Ap- 
plied Arts  for  this  purpose. 

Late  in  October  the  Virginia  Bureau 
of  Vocations  will  hold  a  conference  in 
the  interest  of  professional  and  busi- 
ness opportunities  for  women.  The 
central  feature  of  the  two-day  confer- 
ence will  be  an  address  on  liberal  culture 
as  a  vocational  asset,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  specialists  in  various  phases  of 
women's  activities  will  speak.  The  rep- 
resentation is  to  be  state  wide  and  Vir- 
ginia women  who  are  achieving  notable 
success  outside  the  state  will  be  invited. 

Our  routine  office  work  goes  forward, 
but  we  feel  that  our  best  results,  for 
many  years  to  come,  will  be  of  the  edu- 
cational sort  indicated  in  the  opening 
paragraphs. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  LITERARY  NOTES 
It  is  intended  to  notice  in  this  department  books  and  other  publica- 
tions of  educational  and  social  interest,  preference  being  given  to  those 
by  members  of  the  A.  C.  A.    Copies  should  be  sent  immediately  upon 
issue  to  the  office  of  THE  JOURNAL,  934  Stewart  Ave,,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

complaints  from  well-known 
men  and  women  of  letters. 

Mr.  Leonard  offers  the  idea 
that  our  school  boys  and  girls 
write  poorly  because  their  free- 
dom is  restricted.  They  are 
obliged  to  conform  to  this  and 
that  rule;  to  write  themes  upon 
subjects  of  which  they  have  no 
knowledge  and  often  are  not  old 
enough  to  grasp  the  meanings, 
and  when  this  is  done  their  work 
is  "edited  to  death"  by  over- 
zealous  teachers  anxious  for  the 
appearance  of  the  finished  pro- 
duct. There  is  seldom  allowed 
in  these  themes  any  tang,  any 
homely,  savory  expressions  to 
give  life  to  the  deadening  narra- 
tive or  description.  All  must  be 
bookish  and  correct.  Instead  of 
this  recounting  of  old  things, 
this  sublime  devotion  to  the 
things  already  written,  live,  vi- 
tal topics,  actual  experiences 
should  engage  the  pupil;  and 
these  may  include  imaginary  ex- 
periences which  often  are  more 
real  than  reality  to  the  young 
mind.  And  correction  should  be 
minimized. 

Aristotle's  unhappily  applied 
remark  that  a  composition 
must  have  a  beginning,  a  middle 
and  an  end,  Mr.  Leonard  be- 
lieves to  have  been  the  cause  of 
much  of  the  stilted  work  our 


Engi«ish  Composition  as  a  So- 
ciAL  Probusm. 

By  Sterling  Andrus  Leonard, 
Horace  Mann  School,  Columbia 
University.  Boston :  The  Hough. 
ton-Mifflin  Company.  ' 

The  social  idea  is  pervading 
everything.  Here  is  a  quite  con- 
vincing and  suggestive  little  book 
on  the  socializing  of  English 
composition.  Almost  every  one 
will  agree  that  about  the  least 
interesting  subject  taught  in  our 
grades  and  high  schools  (and 
many  will  wish  to  add  our  col- 
leges), is  the  study  of  English 
and  anything  that  will  help  to 
vitalize  its  teaching  is  a  godsend. 
If  you  ask  the  majority  of  writ- 
ers in  what  school  they  learned 
their  art  or  craft  they  will  tell 
you  they  never  learned  it  in 
school,  but  out  of  it — in  news- 
paper offices,  places  of  business, 
at  home,  anywhere  but  school. 
Those  who  have  acquired  the 
knowledge  in  school  are  pretty 
generally  the  didactic  writers 
whose  stilted,  academic  pages 
are  read  by  no  one  who  is  not 
obliged  to  read  them.  Byron 
said  the  way  he  was  taught 
English  in  Cambridge  came  very 
nearly  being  a  permanent  check 
to  his  freedom  of  expression  in 
writing  but  one  does  not  have  to 
go  back  to  Byron  to  hear  like 
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schools  are  turning  out.  So  much 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  how  to 
begin,  how  to  proceed  and  how 
to  finish  that  ideas  evaporate 
before  they  can  be  utilized.  Let 
the  pupil  learn  how  to  group  his 
ideas  in  an  orderly  way,  the  one 
leading  naturally  and  logically 
into  the  next,  and  he  need  bother 
little  about  expositions,  induc- 
tions, etc.  Let  him  learn  this 
and  to  give  free  natural  play  to 
his  words  and  he  has  made  the 
best  kind  of  a  beginning  in  the 
art  of  expression  by  language. 
By  the  time  he  is  ready  to  pre- 
pare a  digest  of  a  piece  of  litera- 
ture or  write  a  critique  of  a  mas- 
terpiece, he  will  know  how  to 
write.  He  will  have  been 
trained  early  to  observe  and  will 
bring  to  his  task  the  scientific 
mind,  freshness  of  view,  ideas 
to  express  and  naturalness. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four 
parts — ^with  the  addendum  of  an 
outline  that  will  prove  of  real 
help  to  teachers  who  wish  to 
turn  from  the  old,  beaten  paths 
and  socialize  their  English 
classes. 

Dressmaking  as  a  Trade  for 
Women  in  Massachusetts. 

By  May  Allinson.  Boston:  The 
Woman's  Educational  and  In- 
dustrial Union.  Price  80  cts. 
net.,  postage  extra. 

This  thesis  was  prepared  by 
Miss  Allinson  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Susan  M.  Kingsbury 


as  a  part  of  the  requirements  for 
her  Ph.D.  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. In  collecting  her  material 
Miss  Allinson  interviewed  200 
women  workers  and  one  hundred 
other  workers  of  various  types 
and  secured  data  regarding  pro- 
cesses of  the  dressmaking  trade, 
seasons,  wages,  qualifications, 
pay-rolls,  home  conditions  of  the 
worker,  etc.  The  gist  of  all  this 
is  embodied  in  her  book  and 
there  is  much  additional  infor- 
mation of  value.  For  instance 
a  brief  history  of  the  evolution 
of  the  trade  through  three  cen- 
turies is  illuminating  and  sur- 
prisingly interesting. 

Three  reasons  were  given  by 
those  interviewed  for  the  choice 
of  dressmaking  as  an  occupation 
— natural  taste  and  inclination, 
knowledge  acquired  at  school 
and  the  advice  of  friends.  This 
latter  reason  entered  largely  into 
the  choice  as  the  social  level  of 
dressmakers  in  the  homes  and 
shops  of  Massachusetts  is  high- 
er than  that  of  factories.  Miss 
Allinson  finds  a  decided  preju- 
dice against  the  factory  for  girls 
in  the  homes  of  the  middle  class, 
while  dressmaking  is  considered 
a  refined  occupation — essential- 
ly a  woman's  work.  Women 
with  creative  ability  can  find 
in  it  an  outlet  for  artistic  expres- 
sion that  is  very  satisfying,  and 
as  variety  is  the  keynote  of  wo- 
men's clothes  there  is  ample 
room  for  the  exercise  of  that 
abiHty.    Also  the  woman  who 
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can  sew  and  sew  well  need  never 
be  idle.  There  is  always  work 
to  be  done  in  homts  when  the 
shops  are  closed. 

Despite  seasonal  fluctuations 
in  the  trade  Miss  Allinson  finds 
that  dressmakmg  has  some  de- 
cided advantages  for  women  ov- 
er other  industries.  It  ensures 
a  living  wage ;  it  offers  a  content 
where  variety  and  taste  are  call- 
ed for,  and  for  a  sincere,  capable 
worker  there  is  good  chance  of 
promotion.  The  Trade  Schools 
of  Massachusetts  are  realizing 
this  (there  are  flourishing 
schools  in  Boston,  (Worcester, 
Somerville  and  Cambridge)  and 
are  giving  the  most  important 
place  in  the  curriculum  to  dress- 
making. They  are  turning  out 
every  year  scores  of  young  wo- 
men so  equipped  that  every- 
where in  the  civilized  world 
their  services  can  be  used.  That 
is  one  of  the  advantages  of  ma- 
joring in  clothes.  Every  woman 
b  interested  in  them  to  a  more 
or  less  extent  and  almost  every 
family  must  have  sewing  done 
other  than  that  the  family  is 
capable  of  turning  out. 

Another  thmg  in  favor  of  the 
trade  is  that  it  is  not  a  child-em- 
ploying industry.  By  its  very 
nature  it  calls  for  trained  service 
and  that  of  sufficient  maturity  to 
be  able  to  discriminate.  Accord- 
ing to  Miss  Allinson's  statistics 
only  one-third  of  one  per  cent  of 
girls  under  sixteen  are  working 
at  the  trade. 


HousEHOU)  Okganization  foe 
Was  Service 

By  Thetta  Quay  Franks.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Price  $1.00. 

In  this  latest  of  Mrs.  Franks' 
books  she  tells  how  women  can 
save  by  careful  attention  to  food 
values,  by  handh'ng  money  on 
the  same  principles  that  busi- 
ness men  do,  and  by  the  budget 
system  which  ought  to  prevail  in 
every  home.  Her  working  pro- 
gram for  the  conservation  of 
household  resources  while  pre- 
senting little  that  is  new  is 
attractively  set  forth  and  will 
probably  commend  itself  to 
housekeepers  when  the  statistic- 
al literature  with  which  we  are 
being  flooded,  or  a  good  deal  of 
it,  will  be  relegated  to  the  waste- 
basket. 

Her  advice  regarding  the 
handling  of  money  might  very 
well  be  followed  in  many 
homes  where  strict  expense  ac- 
counts have  not  been  kept.  Buy- 
ing food  that  can  be  kept  in  ad- 
vance is  of  course  a  great  saving 
and  careful  handling  and  storage 
will  help.  It  would  be  impossible 
however  to  get  at  the  cost  of  a 
month's  provision  this  year  by 
dividing  the  sum  total  of  last 
year's  expenditure  by  twelve  as 
she  suggests.  Prices  have  ad- 
vanced too  greatly  and  a  good- 
sized  margin  would  have  to  be 
allowed.  Even  with  this  con- 
sideration there  is  always  an 
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over-lapping.  Mrs.  Franks  gives 
space  in  her  pages  to  the  Man- 
ning Home  Budget  system  in 
which  incomes  from  $1,000  to 
$5,000  are  carefully  worked  out 
and  apportioned.  This  divides 
the  income  into  five  parts,  i.  e. 
rent,  food,  expense  of  operation, 
clothes  and  "higher  life."  Under 
this  latter  division  everything 
not  included  in  the  others  is 
lumped  from  theatre  seats  to 
doctors'  bills. 

Most  of  the  suggestions  Mrs. 
Franks  gives  are  in  operation  in 
the  majority  of  well-to-do 
homes.  Where  her  book  should 
go  and  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good  is  in  the  hundreds  of  un- 
organized households  over  the 
country;  households  where  de- 
spite the  agricultural  colleges 
and  all  the  talk  about  food  con- 
servation laxness  still  prevails 
and  wastefulness  still  goes  on. 
Especially  would  it  help  in  the 
rural  districts  where  improvi- 
dence has  become  proverbial  and 
surprisingly  few  of  the  house- 
wives have  ever  heard  of  bud- 
gets and  vitamins  and  blanched 
cold  packs.  It  may  be  said  in 
criticism  that  in  homes  such  as 
these  the  income  is  generally  not 
large  enough  to  bother  with  a 
budget  system.  Mrs.  Franks 
has  anticipated  this  and  worked 
out  a  division  of  incomes  below 
$1,000  that  will  fit  the  humblest 
household  and  can  be  put  in  op- 
eration quite  as  well  as  in  the 
case  of  larger  amounts. 


The  book  is  misnamed.  There 
is  nothing  in  it  especially  applic- 
able to  wartime.  It  contains 
merely  good  suggestions  and  a 
set  of  principles  that  ought  to 
obtain  in  every  well-regulated 
home  at  all  times. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  the  Light- 
house Troop 

By  F.  Moulton  McLane.  New 
York:  Barse  Hopkins  &  Co. 
Price  75  cents. 

This  book  makes  a  very  real 
contribution  to  the  literature 
that  has  grown  up  around  the 
Boy  Scout  movement.  It  is  a 
good,  clean,  wholesome  story, 
remarkably  well  told.  It  has  the 
especial  merit  of  starting  off 
entertainingly  and  keeping  up 
the  interest,  and  the  characters 
are  all  live  people.  The  class 
tough  "J^  Darby"  is  very  well 
drawn  and  his  moral  evolution 
under  the  blind  boy's  influence 
is  not  too  swift  to  be  true,  while 
the  blind  boy  himself  is  a  most 
winning  and  lovable  person.  The 
only  incident  of  the  story  that 
stijikes  the  reviewer  as  weak  is 
the  gift  to  Cecily  Darby  of  the 
diamond  ring.  In  real  life  the 
gift  would  have  been  not  a  ring 
but  a  capable  surgeon  and  mon- 
ey enough  to  have  provided  for 
a  much  longer  summer  than 
Ijoe's  poor  little  hoard  could  pos- 
sibly have  paid  for. 
I  Young  people  and  grown-ups 
^ill  be  equally  interested  in  the 
account  of  the  Lighthouse  Troop 
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in  New  York  City.  The  exhibi- 
tion described  Miss  McLane  as- 
sures us  is  a  true  description 
"unchanged  in  every  detail."  To 
one  unfamiliar  with  the  work  of 
sightless  children  it  seems  little 
short  of  miraculous.  If  blind 
boys  and  girls  can  perform  such 
wonders  what  cannot  Scouts  do 
who  have  "all  their  eyes?" 

SlEUR  DU  L'hut 

A  Pageant  Play  by  Mrs.  Stella 
Prince  Stocker.  Published  by 
the  Author.  Price  75  cents  net, 
discount  on  ten  or  more  copies. 
One  copy  sent  on  application. 

The  French  explorer  Sieur  du 
L'hut  has  been  taken  by  Mrs. 
Stocker  for  the  central  charac- 
ter of  her  play.  During  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  du  L'hut 
was  in  this  country  and  inci- 
dents of  his  career  have  t)een 
chronicled  by  several  historians. 
Parkman  in  his  "La  Salle  and 
the  Discovery  of  the  Missis- 
sippi" calls  Sieur  du  L'hut  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  charac- 
ters of  the  early  history  of  the 
country.  In  the  general  revival 
of  interest  in  American  history 
and  folklore  he  will  perhaps  find 
his  rightful  place  and  this 
charming  play  should  help  him 
to  secure  it. 

In  reading  through  the  four 
short  acts  in  which  du  L'hut's 
tact  and  sympathy  in  dealing 
with  the  Indians  are  brought 
out;  in  which  there  is  excite- 


ment galore,  Indian  conspira- 
cies, rescues,  a  lover's  quarrel 
and  reconciliation,  one  is  im- 
pressed with  Mrs.  Stocker's 
thorough  understanding  of  the 
spirit  of  the  primitive  peoples 
about  whom  she  is  writing.  The 
reviewer  can  call  to  mind  noth- 
ing more  simple  and  appealing 
than  the  scenes  featuring  the 
Chippewa  girl-rescuer;  they  are 
so  free  from  sentimentality,  so 
true  to  the  aspects  of  the  Indian 
soul.  The  play  brings  out  many 
of  the  striking  incidents  in  the 
career  of  Sieur  du  L'hut,  which 
in  turn  call  out  a  continuous  ex- 
position of  Indian  tradition, 
folklore,  dancing  melodies,  etc. 
These  are  however  an  intrinsic 
part  of  the  story.  The  love  af- 
fair is  invented  but  it  is  happily 
conceived  and  fits  well  into  the 
life  of  the  interesting  hero  of 
the  play. 

The  play  has  proved  its  adapt- 
ability to  the  capacity  of  ama- 
teurs. It  has  been  performed 
by  the  Duluth  Branch  at  the  city 
of  Duluth,  which  was  named 
after  the  hero  but  it  is  not  a 
local  play.  It  is  a  general  Indian 
play  which  can  be  produced  any- 
where, and  its  pageant  features 
can  be  developed  to  suit  any  set- 
ting. All  the  Indian  scenes  and 
the  Montreal  garden  scene 
should  lend  themselves  equally 
well  to  outdoor  or  indoor  stage 
production. 

Mrs.  Stocker  is  a  specialist  on 
Indian  folklore  and  music.  Her 
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knowledge  has  been  gained  by 
constant  association  with  primi- 
tive tribes.  She  has  been  a  resi- 
dent in  their  encampments  and 
they  have  accepted  her  as  a 
member  and  given  her  the  name 
"O-mes-qua  wi-gi  shi-go-que" 
or  Red  Sky  Lady. 

Traii^s  Sunward 

By  Cale  Young  Rice.  New 
York:  The  Century  Company. 
Price  $1.25  net. 

Mr.  Rice  is  still  keeping  the 
place  that  he  has  filled  so  long 
and  so  honorably  as  one  of 
America's  foremost  poets.  In 
this  book  one  finds  the  same 
freshness  of  outlook,  evenness 
and  felicity  of  phrase  that  has 
characterized  all  his  work  from 
the  beginning.  It  is  rather  re- 
freshing not  to  stumble  at  in- 
tervals upon  the  often  grotesque 
vers  libre  tnat  one  finds  scatter- 
ed so  liberally  through  the  poetic 
volumes  of  today.  The  author 
however  has  confessed  at  vari- 
ous times  his  dislike  for  "this 
illegitimate  offspring  of  Whit- 
man's verse"  so  unless  his  muse 
should  undergo  a  decided  trans- 
formation there  will  be  no  two- 
syllabled  lines  following  those 
of  eight  or  nine  in  future  vol- 
umes he  may  write  to  rufHe  the 


temper  of  the  lover  of  harmony 
in  literary  metrics. 

"Wraiths  of  Destiny"  a  war 
fantasy  in  three  revelations  takes 
up  the  bulk  of  space  in  the  pres- 
ent volume.  It  is  worked  out 
with  the  dramatic  fredom  and 
exquisite  finesse  one  would  ex- 
pect of  an  artist  of  Mr.  Rice's 
temper  and  also  shows  his  un- 
failing optimism. 

And  here  are  two  stanzes  ot 
another  poem  "Hafiz  at  Forty" 
which  cloaks  the  philosophy  of 
a  glad  heart  and  whose  tripping 
measures  linger  pleasantly  in 
the  memory : 

"Fve  slipped  into  the  years  betwixt 

the  green  of  youth  and  age 
Betwixt  the  dawn  and  the  sunset  up- 
on life's  pilgrimage 
And  well  do  I  love  the  green  yet 
though  turned  toward  the  gray; 
But  I  do  not  cry  for  the  flow- 
ers of  it 
The  April-tripping  hours  of  it 
And  all  the  singing  bowers  of 
it 

As  on  I  take  my  way." 
*       *       *       m  m 

For  forty  is  as  good  as  twenty  to 

him  who  loves  the  earth 
The  bulbul  sings  a  different  song 

but  one  as  sweet  of  worth 
A  face  is  not  so  fair  then,  though 
fairer  is  the  soul; 
So  here  by  my  caravansery 
Where  I  may  every  dancer  see, 
A  quiet  seat  will  answer  me 
As  well  upon  the  whole. 
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BRANCH  PRESIDENTS  AND  SECRETARIES 
CALIFORNIA: 

CALIFORNIA  BRANCH,  San  Francisco. 

President:  Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Mott  2808  Vallejo  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Secretary:  Mrs.  £.  E  Brownell,  1700  Broadway,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

CALIFORNIA  SOUTHERN  BRANCH,  Riverside,  Redlands  and  San 
Bernardino. 

President:  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Brown,  614  14th  St,  Riverside,  CaL 
Secretary:  Gertrude  Reid,  Alta  Loma,  California. 

FRESNO  BRANCH,  Fresno. 

President :  Edith  Hayden,  2155  Amador  St,  Fresno,  Cal. 
Secretary:  Jeannette  Minard,  311  Abby  St,  Fresno,  Cal. 

IMPERIAL  VALLEY  BRANCH,  Imperial. 
President:  Mrs.  C.  F.  Turner,  Calexico,  Cat. 

Secretary:  (Corresponding)  Mrs.  R.  P.  Vaile,  744  Broadway,  El  Centro, 
Cal. 

(Recording)  Mrs.  Bertha  Hartshorn,  Holtville,  Cal. 

LOS  ANGELES  BRANCH,  Los  Angeles. 

President:  Mrs.  Bimey  Donnell,  1410  Sherman  Drive,  Los  Angdes,  Cal. 
Secretary:  (Corresponding)   Louise  Catch,   1408  Spruce  St,  South 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

(Recording)  Mrs.  Frank  Waters,  2343  London  St,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

SAN  JOSfi  BRANCH,  San  Tos6. 

President:  Clara  H.  Smith,  State  Normal  School,  San  Jos^  CaL 
Secretary:  Alice  Williston,  390  South  6th  St,  San  Jose,  CaL 

SANTA  BARBARA  BRANCH,  Santa  Barbara. 

President:  Mrs.  Frances  Burns  Linn,  1821  Olive  Street,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Cal. 

Secretary:  (Corresponding)   Pearl  Ch^,  2012  Anacapa  St,  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 

(Recording)  Dorothy  Davis,  1627  Chi^aU  St,  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal. 

VENTURA  COUNTY  BRANCH,  Ventura,  Oxnard  and  Santa  Paula. 
President:  Mrs.  Henry  Levy,  155  G  St,  Oxnard,  Cal. 
Secretary:  Mrs.  H.  C.  Sharp,  Saticoy,  Cal. 

COLORADO: 

CANON  CITY  BRANCH,  Canon  Citar. 

President:  Ruth  Lewis,  215  N.  5th  St,  Canon  City,  Colo. 
SecreUry:  Dorothy  Wilkin,  807  Allison  Ave.,  C^on  City,  Colo. 

COLORADO  BRANCH,  Denver. 

President:  Edna  Howard,  1521  Steele  St,  Denver,  Colo. 
Secretary:  Norma  Garwood,  935  Downing  St,  Denver,  Colo. 

COLORADO  SOUTHERN  BRANCH.  Colorado  Springs. 

President:  Mrs.  Franklin  E.  Brooks,  1324  N.  Nevada  Ave.,  Colorado 
Springs,  (}olo. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Albert  R.  EUingwood,  1514  N.  Weber  St,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 
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RIVERSDE  LIBRARY  SERVICE  SCHOOL 

RIVERSIDE.  CALIFORNIA 

Notable  Teachers  From  East  and  West 

1. 

A  short  course  of  eight  weeks,  called: 
THE|WINTER  SCHOOL,  beginning  in  January. 

2. 

A  short  course  of  seven  weeks,  called: 

THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  beginning  in  June. 

3. 

A  LONG  COURSE  of  eleven  months,  beginning 
in  October. 

The  Library  School  of  the  Dniyersity  of  Wisconsm 

6ff era  a  ONvse  of  One  Tear  in  LSirary  Eoonmqr 

The  demand  upon  the  school  for  college  women  to  fill  notable 
library  positions  can  not  be  supplied;  its  graduates  therefore 
secure  desirable  positions  with  opportunity  for  advancement. 

Ftr  dMcripliT«  caUl«g  addraM  Um  fntufUm 

MART  EMOGENE  HAZELTINE,  Midisan,  Wiscanni 
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PUEBLO  BRANCH,  Pueblo. 

President:  Mrs.  William  Jehle,  2714  High  St,  Pueblo,  Colo. 
Secretary:  Mary  W.  Hopkins,  2915  High  St.,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

CONNECTICUT: 

CONNECTICUT  BRANCH,  New  Haven. 

President:  Margaret  T.  Corwin,  247  St.  Ronan  St.,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Secretary:  Mrs.  William  H.  Buell,  31  Highland  St,  New  Haven,  Ct 

GREENWICH  BRANCH,  Greenwich. 

President:  Mrs.  Fritz  C.  Hyde,  Maple  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Ct 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Roger  S.  Baldwin,  Round  Hill  Road,  Greenwich,  Ct 

NEW  LONDON  BRANCH,  New  London. 

President:  Anna  H.  Branch,  11  Hempstead  St.,  New  London,  Ct 
Secretary:  Betsey  B.  Larrabee,  16  Broad  St,  Groton,  Ct. 

NORWALK  BRANCH,  Norwalk. 

President:  Mrs.  Clifford  Betts,  Westport,  Ct 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Arthur  Lole,  High  St,  South  Norwalk,  Ct 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA: 

WASHINGTON  BRANCH. 

President:  Mrs.  Raymond  B.  Morgan,  35  B  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Secretary:  Mabel  Colcord,  1335  12th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HAWAII: 

HAWAIIAN  BRANCH,  Honolulu. 

President:  Mrs.  W.  J.  Forbes,  1548  Wilder  Ave.,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 
Secretary:  J.  May  Fraser,  1804  College  St.,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

ILLINOIS: 

BLOOMINGTON  BRANCH,  Bloomington. 

President:  Edith  I.  Atkin,  214  N.  University  St,  Normal,  Ills. 

Secretary:  Mildred  Felmley,  North  School  St,  Normal,  Ills. 
CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  BRANCH,  Urbana. 

President:  Deette  Rolfe,  601  John  St,  Champaign,  Ills. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  G.  D.  Beal,  710>4  W.  Nevada  St,  Urbana,  Ills. 
CHICAGO  BRANCH,  Chicago. 

President:  Mrs.  Henry  Hilton,  5640  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Secretary:  (Corresponding)  Mrs.  C.  B.  Cooper,  6138  University  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ills. 

(Recording)  .Mrs.  J.  W.  Barnhart,  7017  Greenview  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ills. 

ILLINOIS-IOWA  BRANCH,  Rock  Island,  Ills.,  Moline,  Ills,  and  Daven- 
port, la. 

President:  Mrs.  John  W.  Steenis,  1746  Park  Ave.,  Davenport,  la. 
Secretary:  Ruth  Clendenin,  754  17th  Ave.,  East  Moline,  Ills. 
SPRINGFIELD  BRANCH,  Springfield. 

President:  Mrs.  Mandlebert  W.  Baker,  1516  S.  6th  St,  Springfield,  Ills. 
Secretary:  Lydia  Quinlan,  220  W.  Edwards,  Springfield,  Ills. 

INDIANA: 

BLOOMINGTON  BRANCH,  Bloomington. 

President:  Mrs.  Frank  Andrew<s,  901  East  Tenth  St,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Secretary:  Mrs.  H.  G.  Childs,  921  Atwater  Ave.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
GREENCASTLE  BRANCH,  Greencastle. 

President:  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Streightoff,  P.  O.  Box  298,  Greencastle,  Ind. 
Secretary:  Hazel  Bridges,  401  Franklin  St.,  Greencastle,  Ind. 
INDIANAPOLIS  BRANCH,  Indianapolis. 

President :  Amy  E.  Keene,  1327  Park  Ave.,  Indianapolb,  Ind. 
Secretary:  Florence  Morrison,  701  N.  New  Jersey  St,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  Homestead 

HILLSIDE 

Founded  by  Elisabeth  H.  Mead.  1883 
NORWALK.  CONN. 


A  school  for'  girls,  in  a  picturesque  town,  one 
hour  from  New  York.  From  primary  to  college. 
Two  residence  houses,  separate  School  House  and 
Gymnasium. 

Admits  by  certiflcate  to  the  leading  colleges. 
AttractivA  General  and  Special  Courses  for  girls 
who  do  not  enter  college.  Practical  Course  in 
Household  Science,  airls  receive  actual  training 
In  second  residence  house,  the  Lodge. 

Study  o£  the  individual  girl.  Protection  against 
overstrain,  but  insistence  on  thorough  work.  Book- 
let on  request. 

Margaret  R.  Brendlinfter,  A.B.,  Vassar )  „  .  ,  . 

VIda  Hunt  Francis,  B.L.,  Smith        )  Principals 


June  Fete  of  the  Senior  Department 


NATIONAL  TRAINING  SYSTEM 

of  the 

Toimg  Women's  Chrisdao  Associations 

A  Two  Year  GRADUATE  COURSE  of 
Training  for  EXECUTIVE  POSITIONS 

First  Year       -  Non-rendent 
Second  Yeer    -    Resident  at  the 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
New  York  Olty 
For  all  information  addres§ 
SECRETARIAL  DEPARTMENT 
600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 


A  word  to  advertisers:  The  Journal 
reaches  thousands  of  the  Women  of 
the  Country  that  you  want  to  reach 


N.  B.  Are  you  saving  your 
money  to  invest  in  the  second 
issue  of  the  Liberty  Loan? 


The  Fisk  Teachers' Agencies 

EVERETT  0.  FISK  k  CO.,  Proprietors 

Boeton.  3 A  Park  Stroot. 

New  York,  156  Fifth  ATonue. 

Pittsburgh,  549  Union  Arcade. 

Cliicafto,  814  Stefter  Building. 

Denver,  317  Masonic  Building. 

Portland,  514  Journal  Building. 

Berkeley.^  ^fUT  2lhl  Shattuck  Avenue. 
Los  Angeles,    533  City  Bank  Building. 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  809  Title  Building. 
Send  to'any  addren  above  for  scency  msousl. 


The  Smead  School  for  Girls 

Eetoblidied  1884  Incorporated  1911 

RESIDENT  AND  DAY 
PUPILS 

Montessori,  Primary,  lotermediate. 
College  Preparatory 

THE  MISSES  ANDERSON,  Principals 
Toledo.  Ohio 


BROWNELL  HALLg^ 

CoUofo  Preparatory  School  for  Girb 


Membere  of  the  cUm  of  1916  have  L 
cepted  at  Bryn  Mawr.  Raddilfe.  Smith.  Vaaaar. 
WeUealcy  and  Weatem  Univeraitiaa. 

ADVANCED  COURSES  FOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

Exceptional  Advantasea  ia  Muaie  and 
Houaehold  Arte. 

Rt.  Rev.  A.  L.  WiUiama.  D.  D..  PnMmnt 

Miaa  Euplieinia  Johaaon.  Prindpel 


FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

ThiHy-fourih  Year 

HIGH  AND  ELEMENTARY 
For  Boys  and  Girls 
Accredited  to  Colleges 

Thomaa  W.  SidtveU.  A.  M. 
Franoaa  Haldeman  Sidwell.  A.  B. 


jprindpala 
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♦  LAFAYETTE  BRANCH.  Ufaycttc 

President :  Carolyn  E.  Shoemaker,  527  State  St,  West  Lafajrette,  Ind. 
Secretary:  Mary  L.  Matthews^  356  State  St,  West  Lafayette,  Ind. 
♦  Officers  for  1916-17.   New  officers  not  yet  elected. 

IOWA: 

DES  MOINES  BRANCH,  Des  Moines. 

President  :Mrs.  H.  T.  Rollins,  4137  Greenwood  Drive,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Secretary:  Miriam  Hoffman,  3206  University  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

SIOUX  CITY  BRANCH,  Sioux  City. 

President:  Mrs.  E.  P.  Farr,  1605  Douglas  St,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Secretary:  Carrie  Brown,  3324  Floyd  Ave.,  Sioux  City,  la. 

KANSAS: 

CHANUTE  BRANCH,  Chanute. 

President:  Mrs.  F.  A.  Parsons,  803  S.  Central  Ave.,  Chanute,  Kans. 
Secretary:  Bertha  Kemen,  330  W.  Main  St,  Chanute,  Kans. 

EMPORIA  BRANCH,  Emporia. 

President:  Agnes  K.  Ridddl,  College  of  Emporia,  Emporia,  Kans. 

Secretary:  Violet  Haynes,  602  W.  12th  Ave.,  Emporia,  Kans. 
KANSAS  BRANCH,  Uwrence. 

President:  Mrs.  F.  B.  Dains,  1224  Louisiana  St,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  E.  B.    Stouffer,  1525  New  Hampshire  St  Lawrence, 
Kans. 

TOPEKA  BRANCH,  Topeka. 

President :  Mrs.  T.  F.  Doran,  125  Western  Ave.,  Topeka»  Kans. 
Secretary:  Edna  P.  Hopkins,  1177  Fillmore  St,  Topeka,  Kans. 
MASSACHUSETTS: 

BOSTON  BRANCH,  Boston. 

President:  Mrs.   Lee   S.   McCoUester,  48   Professors'  Row,  Tufts 
College. 

Secretary:  Elsie  M.  Paine,  Raddiffe  College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
FALL  RIVER  BRANCH.  Fall  River. 

President :  Mrs.  Randall  N.  Durfee,  19  Highland  Ave.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Secretary:  Mary  C.  Cummings,  533  Locust  St,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
MICHIGAN: 
ANN  ARBOR  BRANCH,  Ann  Arbor. 

President:  Mrs.  H.  C.  Adams,  1850  Washtenaw  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  F.  N.  Scott,  1351  Washtenaw  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor,  MidL 
BATTLE  CREEK  BRANCH,  Battle  Creek. 

President:  Clare  Bri^s,  201  Garfield  Ave.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Secretary:  Adelaide  C  Holton,  243  Maple  St,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
DETROIT  BRANCH,  Detroit 

President:  Mary  Farnsworth,  65  Hendrie  St,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Secretary:  (Corresponding)  Mrs.  J.  D.  Hudnut,  18  Arden  Park,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

(Recording)  Marguerite  White,  110  Virginia  Park,  Detroit, 

Mich. 

KALAMAZCKD  BRANCH,  Kalamazoo. 

President :  Mrs.  Charles  Wilcox,  429  Park  Place,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Secretary:  Maude  White,  312  Woodward  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
LANSING  BRANCH,  Unsing. 

President:  Norma  Gilchrist,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
Secretary:  Mabel  Mosher,  412  W.  Genesee  St,  Lansing,  Mich. 
NILES  BRANCH,  Niles. 

President:  Mrs.  F.  J.  Plym.  199  N.  4th  St,  Niles,  Mich. 
Secretary:  Mary  A.  Tyler,  303  Sycamore  St,  Niles,  Mich. 
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MINNESOTA : 
DULUTH  BRANCH,  Duluth. 

President:  Mrs.  A.  T.  Banning,  1829  E.  2nd  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Secretary:  Helen  Potter,  1602  Jefferson  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
lyflNNESOTA  BRANCH,  Minneapolis. 

President:  Hope  McDonald,  201  Ridgewood  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Secretary:  Emily  Pyke,  1918  Humboldt  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

(Assistant)  Elizabeth  Coleman,  2530  Garfield  Ave.,  S.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
INORTHFIELD  BRANCH,  Northfield. 

President:  Mrs.  John  D.  Nutting,  Northfield,  Minn. 
Secretary:  Mrs.  George  W.  Spohn,  Northfield,  Minn. 
ST.  PAUL  BRANCH,  St.  Paul. 

President :  Mrs.  Albert  Lindeke,  345  Summit  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Secretary:  Marie  Johnson,  941  Laurel  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Assistant   Secretary:  Mrs.    Edward   Wergedahl,   976   Osceola  Ave., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

MISSOURI : 
•CENTRAL  MISSOURI  BRANCH,  Columbia. 

President:  Mrs.  Walter  Miller,  1516  Keiser  Ave.,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Secretary:  Emma  Canthorn,  401  Price  Ave.,  Columbia,  Mo. 
KANSAS  CITY  BRANCH,  Kansas  City. 

President:  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Simonds,  4020  Warwick  Boulevard,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Caroline  R.  Wordworth,  215  W.  53d  St.  Terrace,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 
OZARK  BRANCH,  Springfield. 

President:  Kathryn  Adams,  McCullagh  Cottage,  Springfield,  Mo. 
Secretary :  Mrs.  John  Clark  Jordan,  610  E.  Lynn  St.,  Springfield,  Mo. 
sr.  LOUIS  BRANCH,  St.  Louis. 

President:  Mrs.  Walter  Kirchner,  4931  McPherson  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Secretary:  (Corresponding)  Clarissa  Brockstedt,  4902  St.  Louis  Ave., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

(Recording)  Genevieve  Apgar,  3885  Utah  Place,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

MONTANA : 
-GREAT  FALLS  BRANCH,  Great  Falls. 

President:  Mrs.  Wheeler  Coy,  516  Fourth  Ave.,  N.,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Secretary:  Clara  Kuck,  908  Third  Ave.,  N.,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 
HELENA  CHAPTER  OF  THE  MONTANA  BRANCH,  Helena. 

President:  Dr.  M.  M.  Dean,  Power  Block,  Helena,  Mont. 

Secretary:  Agnes  Dickerson,  Kenwood,  Helena,  Mont. 
MISSOULA  CHAPTER  OF  MONTANA  BRANCH,  Missoula. 

President.  Mrs.  Helen  A.  Smith.  704  River  St.,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Lewis  Simes,  616  Blaine  St.,  Missoula,  Mont. 

NEBRASKA: 
NEBRASKA  BRANCH,  Lincoln. 

President:  Mrs.  May  B.  Field,  544  S.  17th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Secretary:  Marguerite  C.  McPhee,  The  Orlo,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
OMAHA  BRANCH,  Omaha. 

President:  Mrs.  H.  E.  Newbranch,  1902  South  Thirty-third  St.,  Omaha, 
Neb. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Anan  Raymond,  5107  California  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

NEVADA : 

-RENO  BRANCH,  Reno. 

President:  Mrs.  L.  W.  Hartman,  215  Maple  St,  Reno,  Nevada. 
Secretary:  Margaret  Fulton,  146  W.  First  St.,  Reno,  Nevada. 
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NEW  JERSEY 
ATLANTIC  CITY  BRANCH,  Atlantic  City. 

President:  Mrs.  A.  R.  Chenoweth,  29  S.  Tennessee  Ave.,  Atlantic  City. 
N.  J. 

Secretary:  (Corresponding)  Kathryn  E.  C.  Carrigan,  C-4  Albany  Apt., 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
(Recording)  Elizabeth  Boyer,  31  S.  Stcnton  Place,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

NEW  YORK 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  BRANCH,  Syracuse. 

President:  Mrs.  C.  W.  Cabeen,  807  Comstock  Ave.,  Syracuse. 
Secretary:  Lida  Cady,  731  W.  Onondaga  St.,  Syracuse. 
EASTERN  NEW  YORK  BRANCH,  Albany. 

President:  Mrs.  Elbert  V.  Mullenneaux,  299  Quail  St.,  Albany. 
Secretary:  Henrietta  Gibson,  415  State  St.,  Albany. 
ELMIRA  BRANCH,  Elmira. 

President:  Mrs.  Rufus  Stanley,  105  Columbia  St.,  Elmira. 
Secretary :  Adelaide  L.  Dexter,  517  Euclid  Ave.,  Elmira. 
MOHAWK  VALLEY  BRANCH,  Utica. 

President:  Alice  A.  Knox,  1006  Cornelia  St.,  Utica. 
Secretary:  Florence  M.  Kelly,  15  Jewett  Place,  Utica. 
NEW  YORK  CITY  BRANCH,  New  York. 

President:  Edith  M.  Valet,  111  W.  127th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Secretary:  (Corresponding)  Edith  F.  Mulhall,  Barnard  College. 

(Recording)  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hills,  135  Prospect  Park,  West. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
ROCHESTER  BRANCH,  Rochester. 

President :  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Snyder,  4  Roosevelt  St.,  Rochester. 
Secretary:  (Corresponding)  Edith  Ryder,  1399  East  Ave.,  Rochester. 

(Recording)     Adelaide    C.     Bowen,    221     Oxford  St.,. 
Rochester. 

SOUTHERN  NEW  YORK  BRANCH,  Binghamton. 

President:  Eva  S.  Burlingham,  158  Hawley  St.,  Binghamton. 

Secretary:  Edna  L.  Treyz,  148  Hawley  St.,  Binghamton. 
WESTERN  NEW  YORK  BRANCH,  Buffalo. 

President:  Dr.  Carro  C.  Croff,  175  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  George  H.  Camehl,  410  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo. 

NORTH  DAKOTA : 
NORTH  DAKOTA  BRANCH,  Grand  Forks. 

President:  Ella  L.  Fulton,  University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  N.  D^ 

Secretary:  Mary  MacCumber,  University  P.  O.,  North  Dakota. 
VALLEY  CITY  BRANCH,  Valley  City. 

President:  Susan  McCoy,  Kindred  Hotel,  Valley  City,  N.  D. 

Secretary:  Amanda  Zabel,  Valley  City,  N.  D. 

OHIO: 

COLUMBUS  BRANCH,  Columbus. 

President :  Mrs.  George  W.  Knight,  104  Fifteenth  Ave.,  Columbus,  O. 

Secretary:  Florence  L.  Bell,  382  E.  Town  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
DELAWARE  BRANCH,  Delaware. 

President:  Clara  A.  Nelson,  Monnett  Hall,  Delaware,  O. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Kathryn  Sisson  McLean,  Monnett  Hall,  Delaware,  O.. 
OBERLIN  BRANCH,  Oberlin. 

President :  Emily  Sinclair,  260  Oak  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Rogers,  378  Reamer  Place,  Oberlin,  O. 
OHIO  BRANCH,  Cleveland. 

President:  Emma  M.  Perkins,  College  for  Women,  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland,  O. 

Secretary:  Florence  Cunnea,  13272  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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FERRY  HALL 


FOR  GIRLS 


IMAGINE  a  wooded  campus  on  a  bluff  over- 
looking Lake  Michigan,  a  park  of  twelve  acres 
of  picturesque  ravines  and  brooks,  with  fine 
bracing  air  blowing  through  the  trees.  Place 
this  campus  in  a  residential  center  known  for  its 
homes  of  wealth  and  culture,  twenty-eight  miles 
from  Chicago.  Then  you  can  get  a  suggestion  of  the 
superb  location  of  Ferry  HaU,  the  school  for  girls 
and  young  women  at  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 
Here  is  a  mid-western  institution  with  the  scholastic 
standing  of  the  best  Eastern  schools — considered  so 
by  the  strongest  Eastern  women's  colleges,  which 
give  it  certificate  privileges.  The  mental  life  of  the 
school  calls  for  that  self-mastery  of  a  girl's  mind 
which  commands  concentration  on  the  immediate 
task.  Once  she  has  gained  this  there  is  no  need  to 
worry  about  the  quality  of  her  intellectual  fibre. 
The  curriculum  embraces  four  years  of  high-school 
work  and  college  preparation,  two  years  of  junior- 
college  work,  and  special  courses  in  music,  expres- 
sion, domestic  arts  and  science.  The  proximity  to 
Chicago  enables  the  girls  to  take  advantage  of  the 
cultural  opportunities  of  that  city. 
Ferry  Hall  stands  for  a  vital  type  of  practical 
Christianity  that  gives  a  peculiar  tone  to  the  school, 
easily  recognized  by  visitors  and  acknowledged  by 
the  hundreds  of  purposeful  women  scattered  among 
its  alumnae  in  practically  all  the  important  cities  of 
the  United  States. 

The  beauty  and  extent  of  the  campus  Itu'e  the  girls 
to  an  active  outdoor  life.  A  well-equipped  gymna- 
sium, with  a  large  modem  swimming  pool,  furnishes 
opportimity  for  supervised  exercise.  The  physical 
director  and  a  trained  nurse  have  constant  oversight 
of  the  girls'  physical  condition.  An  artesian 
well  guarantees  the  piuity  of  the  water. 
Ferry  Hall  is  a  splendid  school  for  the  girl  who 
wants  the  intellectual  training  of  the  Eastern  schools 
plus  the  advantages  of  an  ideal  mid-western  location. 

A  word  of  inquiry  will  bring  details.  Address 
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OHIO  VALLEY  BRANCH,  Cincinnati. 

President:  Mrs.  Martin,  Lowenberg,  3414  Berry  Ave.,  Hyde  Park,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Thomas  DeSerisy,  3785  Millsbrae  Ave.,  Hyde  Park,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 
SPRINGFIELD  BRANCH,  Springfield. 

President:  Mrs.  H.  B.  Martin,  925  East  High  St,  Springfield,  O. 
Secretary:  Ethel  M.  Rodimon,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Springfield,  O. 
TOLEDO  BRANCH,  Toledo. 

President :  Alice  M.  Thorn,  504  LaGrange  St.,  Toledo,  O. 
Secretary.  (Corresponding)  Mrs.  J.  W.  Harbaugh,  36  Rosalind  Place, 
Toledo,  O. 

(Recording)  Mns.  Walter  Carey,  County  Tuberculosis  Hos- 
pital, Toledo,  Ohio. 

OREGON : 

EUGENE  BRANCH.  Eugene. 

President :  Mary  H.  Perkins,  %  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  E.  L.  Knapp,  1801  Alder  St.,  Eugene,  Ore. 
OREGON  BRANCH,  Portland. 

President:  Mrs.   Forrest   Fisher,   632   Montgomery   Drive,  Portland,. 
Oregon. 

, Secretary:  Margaret  McClanahan,  755  Tillamook  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
PENNSYLVANIA : 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  BRANCH,  State  College. 

President :  Mrs.  Albert  O.  Vorse,  138  S.  Atherton  St,  State  College,  Pa. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Thomas  I.  Mairs,  336  S.  Frazier  St,  State  College,  Pa. 
PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH,  Philadelphia. 

President:  Mrs.  W.  I.  Hull,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Secretary:  (Corresponding)  Beatrice  Howson,  109  N.  34th  St. 

(Recording)  Mrs.  David  Yarnall,  Wallingford,  Pa. 
PITTSBURGH  BRANCH,  Pittsburgh. 

President :  Mrs.  R.  F.  Emory,  132  Hawthorne  St.,  Edgewood  Park,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Secretary:  Elizabeth  B.  White,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

PHILIPPINES : 
PHILIPPINE  BRANCH,  Manila. 

President:  Mrs.  William  T.  Hilles,  Pasay  Beach,  Manila,  P.  I. 
Secretary:  Mrs.  E.  S.  Turner,  921  Calle  Wright,  Manila,  P.  I. 

RHODE  ISLAND : 

RHODE  ISLAND  BRANCH,  Providence. 

President:  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Irons,  141  Prospect  St,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Secretary:  Carolyn  M.  Searle,  90  Whitmarsh  St,  Providence,  R.  I. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA : 

HURON  BRANCH,  Huron. 

President :  May  Esther  Carter,  Huron  College  Dormitory,  Huron,  S.  D. 
Secretary:  India  S.  Goodman,  Huron,  S.  D. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  BRANCH,  Vermillion. 

President:  Mrs.  Jessamine  Lee  Fox,  Vermillion. 
Secretary:  Sylvanna  Elliott,  Vermillion. 

TENNESSEE: 

CHATTANOOGA  BRANCH,  Chattanooga. 

President:  Mrs.  Charles  Bradish,  Missionary  Ridge,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Secretary:  Mrs.  A.  C.  Stephenson,  2707  Vine  St,  Chattanoega,  Tcnn. 
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€L  Did  you  stop  thinking  when  you  left  college? 

€L  If  you  did  you  will  be  content  with  slovenly  blink- 
ing and  hear-say  opinion  and  cannot  possibly  be 
interested  in  THE  DIAL. 

THE  DIAL 

aippeals  only  to  people  who  think  and  who  enjoy  a 
vigorous  excnance  of  ideas  and  are  interested  in  aiticism 
and  discussion  of  literary  ^airs. 

€L  Eden  Phillpotts  says:  "THE  DIAL  is  great  reading/* 

C  If  any  reader  of  the  Joutnal  cares  to  find  out  for  him- 
self, a  one  dollar  bill  pinned  to  this  advertisement 
will  secure  a  trial  subscription  of  five  months  (ten 
numbers.) 

THE  DIAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  6M  So.  Dearltoro  St,  Chk^ 


Gastilleja  School  for  Girls 

One  mile  from  Stanford  University.  Accredited  -  by  colleges  East  and  West. 
Grttmlilar«  Primary  liiid  Montes&ori  Derortments.  Out  of  door  life  a  special 
feature.   For  illustrated  Catalog  address  the  Principal,  MARY  I.  LOCKE Y,  A.  B. 


The  Food  of  Working  Women  in  Bpston 

A  study  of  food  in  relation  to  the  health  of  wage-earning 
women.  A  book  of  special  interest  to  welfare  workers  in 
mercantile  and  manufactming  establishments,  and  heads  of 
organized  houses. 

Price  $1.00  net,  postage  eitra 
Women's  Eduoational  and  Industrial  Union 

264  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Graduate  0>urses  in  all  Departments 
Special  G>ur8es  leading  to  Higher  Profeuional  Degrees 

Apply  for  iBfbmiAtioii  to 

DEAN  A.  HENRY  LLOYD 
Univsrsity  of  Michigan  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  . 

«  niniti7PH  huCiOOQK 
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TEXAS: 

EL  PASO  BRANCH,  £1  Paso. 

President:  Mrs.  A.  P.  Averill.  2  The  Negl^r,  El  Paso,  Texas. 
Secretary:  Mr«.  J.  W.  Murphy,  2004  Montana  St,  £1  Paso,  Texas. 

UTAH: 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  BRANCH,  Salt  Lake  City. 

President:  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ledyard,  1111  Third  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Secretary:  Mrs.  D.  D.  Stockman,  427  M  St,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
WASHINGTON: 
SEATTLE  BRANCH,  Seattle,  Wash. 
President:  Mrs.  P.  J.  Aaron,  1912  No.  Broadway,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Secrebuy:  (C^e^onding)  Florence  Day,  527  14th  Ave.,  N.,  Seattle. 

(Recording)  Mrs.  J.  A.  Pease,  2817  10th  Ave.,  N.,  Seatde, 
Wash. 

SPOKANE  BRANCH,  Spokane. 

President:  Mrs.  Miles  W.  Birkett,  S.  1514  Adams  St,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Secretary:  Edith  J.  Broomhall,  The  Espanola,  Spokane,  Wash. 
.TACOMA  BRANCH.  Tacoma. 

President:  Margery  B.  Stallctip,  317  Park  Heights,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Secretary:  Mrs.  M.  S.  Hunter,  J812  North  39th  St,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
YAKIMA  VALLEY  BRANCH,  North  Yakima. 

President:  Frances  Galloway,  7  North  Naches  Ave.,  North  Yaldma, 
Wash. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  J.  F.  Scott.  109  S.  7th  Ave.,  North  Yakima,  Wash. 
WEST  VIRGINIA: 
HUNTINGTON  BRANCH.  Huntington. 

President:  Lucy  Prichard.  1102  Sixth  Ave.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Secretary:  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Moore,  "Tullaghmoore,^  Norway  Ave., 
Huntington.  W.  Va. 

WISCONSIN: 

BELOIT  BRANCH.  Beloit 

President:  Mrs.  W.  J.  Dou^,  R.  R.  30.  Beloit.  Wis. 

Secretary:  Margaret  Goodwin.  741  Churdi  St,  Beloit,  Wis. 
FOX  RIVER  VALLEY  BRANCH,  Appleton. 

President:  Dr.  Louise  Dudley.  Lawrence  College.  Appleton.  Wis. 

Secretary:  (Corresponding)  Myrtle  Hart.  479  South  St,  Appleton,  Wis. 

(Recording)  Daisy  Ingold.  469  College  Ave..  Appleton.  Wis. 
MADISON  BRANCH.  Madison. 

President:  Elizabeth  Conrad.  308  Prospect  Ave.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Secretary:  Lenore  Krause.  2016  Jefferson  St.  Madison,  Wis. 
MILWAUKEE  BRANCH.  Milwaukee. 

President:  Mrs.  E.  D.  Jones,  679  Stowell  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Secretary:  Ruth  E.  Dillman.  731  Shepard  Ave..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
OSHKOSH  BRANCH.  Oshkosh. 

President:  Aleida  Pieters.  107  Church  St.  Oshkosh.  Wis. 

Secretary:  Nellie  B.  Jones.  288  Scott  St.  Oshkosh.  Wis. 
SUPERIOR  BRANCH,  Superior. 

President:  Mrs.  William  C.  Lounsbury,  1106  Laurel  Ave.,  Superior,  Wis. 

Secretary:  Helen  E.  Greenfield,  1607  Hammond  Ave..  Superior.  Wis. 
WYOMING: 

LARAMIE  CHAPTER  OF  THE  WYOMING  BRANCH,  Uramie. 

President:  Mrs.  E.  E.  Bills.  500  Garfield  St,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  E.  D.  Hunton,  805  Thornburg  St.  Laramie,  Wyo. 
SHERIDAN  CHAPTER  OF  THE  WYOMING  BRANCH,  Sheridan. 

President:  Mrs.  C.  H.  Parmelee,  345  Coffeen  Ave.,  Sheridan,  Wyo. 

Secretary:  Nora  B.  Kinsley,  Box  276,  Sheridan,  Wyo. 
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HANDLING  AND  MARKETING  AGRICULTURAL  FOOD 

PRODUCTS 


Scientific  Assistant,  Bureau  of  Markets,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  its  many 
branches  in  aiding  the  nation  in  its  production  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, has  long  been  well  known. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  in  the  Department,  deal- 
ing as  it  does  (among  other  lines  of  work)  with  the  problems 
of  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  the  farm  and  non-manufactured 
food  products  of  our  nation,  is  not  so  well  known,  for  the  Bureau 
has  been  in  existence  only  four  years.  The  numerous  lines  of  work 
which  are  probably  not  of  very  general  interest  will  not  be  men- 
tioned here,  especially  as  knowledge  of  them  can  be  gained  from 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  by  those  who  care  to  consult  it. 
The  work  regarding  the  marketing  of  food  products  has  always 
been  of  certain  interest  to  large  bodies  of  women,  but  has  been  of 
increasing  interest  of  late  because  of  the  necessarily  increased  in- 
terest of  all  in  the  question  of  the  national  food  supply  and  of  food 
prices. 

One  of  our  earliest  lines  of  work  was  the  location  and  de- 
ermination  of  the  extent  of  areas  producing  on  a  commercial  scale, 
especially  those  producing  fruits  and  vegetables;  and  a  study  of 
the  present  methods  and  areas  of  the  distribution  of  these  crops. 
A  study  of  the  possible  and  practicable  standardization  of  farm 
products  and  their  containers  has  been  another  important  phase 
of  this  line  of  endeavor.  The  establishment  and  promulgation  of 
standards  for  shelled  com,  for  wheat  and  for  cotton,  imder  authority 
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granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  Congress  are  important 
steps  in  this  work.  Standards  for  containers  for  grapes  and  other 
small  fruits,  berries  and  vegetables  are  now  in  the  process  of  deter- 
mination under  similar  authority.  The  demand  for  standardization 
of  these  containers  has  been  a  persistent  one  for  a  long  time 
among  manufacturers,  shippers  and  the  consuming  public. 

Work  is  being  conducted  which  will  tend  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  transportation  facilities  for  handling  food  products,  the 
reduction  of  loss  of  foodstuffs  in  transit,  and  the  securing  of 
suitable  types  of  markets  for  cities.  The  demand  for  assistance  in 
improving  local  marketing  conditions  is  constant.  Upon  request 
surveys  have  been  made  in  ten  cities  in  order  that  advice  might  be 
given  with  reference  to  the  location,  establishment  and  management 
of  municipal  retail  public  markets,  or  such  markets  combined  with 
farmers'  wholesale  market  places. 

In  order  that  the  advice  given  to  cities  may  be  both  sound  and 
practical,  it  has  been, necessary  to  conduct  investigations  into  all 
phases  of  public  and  wholesale  terminal  market  activity.  These 
investigations  have  included  fifteen  cities  in  eight  States.  In  most 
of  these  places  special  studies  were  made  of  proper  refrigeration 
facilities  in  public  markets,  correct  shed,  stall,  and  aisle  layouts, 
special  appliances  and  general  equipment  for  the  most  efficient 
handling  of  perishable  produce,  and  desirable  sanitary  arrangements. 
The  Bureau  is  in  a  position  to  supply  designs  of  model  steel  sheds 
to  protect  local  truck  growers  in  selling  their  products  on  open 
farmers'  markets,  together  with  their  cost  per  lineal  foot.  Rough 
plans  for  public  market  layouts  to  fit  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
certain  cities  have  been  supplied.  Model  plans  are  being  devised  for 
various  types  of  market  buildings,  produce  yards,  etc,  with  fairly 
accurate  estimate  of  their  costs. 

Some  of  these  surveys  have  been  made  at  the  invitation  of 
civic  organizations  of  women.  In  every  case,  however,  we  feel  that 
the  movement  must  have  the  previous  endorsement  of  the  local 
municipal  authorities  that  we  may  be  assured  that  the  recommenda- 
tioos  which  may  be  made  will  have  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
in  a  position  to  put  them  into  effect. 

Another  direct  and  tangible  step  toward  the  improvement  of 
marketing  conditions  from  the  standpoint  of  both  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  is  the  distribution  of  information  by  the  Bureau  dur- 
ing the  period  of  movement  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  is  cal- 
culated to  place  them  uniformly,  or  in  accordance  with  the  demand, 
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Forty-four  temporary  field  stations  have  been  established  in 
producing  territory  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  latest  market 
news  to  the  growers  of  strawberries,  tomatoes,  peaches,  cantaloupes, 
watermelons,  asparagus,  early  potatoes  and  onions.  Permanent 
city  branch  offices  have  been  located  in  thirteen  large  cities  and 
temporary  arrangements  have  been  made  to  receive  market  reports 
during  the  year  1917  from  ten  other  cities.  The  field  of  action 
covers  more  than  half  the  states  and  reports  are  issued  during  the 
season  on  radically  different  types  of  commodities,  ranging  from 
the  highly  perishable  strawberry  crop  to  the  semi-staple  onion  and 
potato  crops. 

A  telegraphic  service  is  being  developed  which  gives  informa- 
tion regarding  the  supply  and  prices  of  live  stock  and  meats  similar 
to  the  one  which  has  been  conducted  for  two  years  on  perishables. 
In  conducting  this  news  service  on  live  stock  and  meats  it  has 
been  necessary  to  develop  a  small  night  force  which  reports  for 
duty  at  midnight  and  works  until  7:00  in  the  morning.  The  tele- 
graph lines  of  the  Bureau  are  kept  busy  all  night. 

Bi-weekly  reports  on  honey  are  issued  and  a  bi-weekly  service 
on  hay,  seeds  and  certain  grains  is  being  developed. 

Beginning  in  1916  the  Bureau  has  published  monthly,  fairly 
accurate  reports  of  the  stored  supplies  of  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  apples, 
and  certain  kinds  of  meats. 

If  space  permitted,  several  illustrations  could  be  given  to  show 
that  the  news  service  has  tended  not  only  to  help  the  producer  to 
secure  better  prices  for  his  crops  but  has  reduced  the  price  to 
the  consumer  as  well.  In  these  instances  the  margin  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  was  materially  reduced  because  of  the  infor- 
mation which  was  placed  before  the  shipper  and  before  the  whole- 
sale trade  at  the  terminal  markets. 

In  the  present  situation,  therefore,  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
should  be  of  service  to  the  nation  in  that  it  can  furnish  much 
information  as  to  the  commercially  available  food  supply  of  the 
country. 

To  summarize,  the  Bureau  has  its  daily  information  on  meat 
trade  conditions  with  18fcal  offices  in  three  large  cities  in  the  East, 
and  three  large  cities  in  the  West.  It  receives  telegraphic  reports 
of  the  movement  of  live  stock  to  and  from  feeding  stations  and  pack- 
ing centers.  In  its  market  news  service  it  maintains  through  its 
city  stations  close  contact  with  a  large  part  of  the  trade  in  fruits 
and  vegetables.   It  receives  accurate  daily  reports  of  the  origin  of 
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perishable  shipments  by  carloads  and  of  shipping  points.  It  main- 
tains thirteen  city  stations  with  a  competent  fruit  and  vegetable  man 
in  each,  and  has  fifteen  to  twenty  field  men  covering  from  fifty  to 
sixty  important  shipping  points  in  the  course  of  the  season.  Through 
its  thirty-five  offices  for  Federal  Grain  Supervision  it  is  kept  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  grain  trade. 

The  Bureau  has  its  monthly  reports  of  cold  storage  holdings 
and  it  now  has  the  names  and  addresses  and  the  cooperation  of 
about  1,450  meat-packing  cold  storage  houses,  these  having  about 
98  per  cent  of  the  total  capacity  of  such  houses  in  the  country. 
Information  is  being  gathered  in  regard  to  their  capacities  in 
slaughtering  and  the  cubic  feet  of  storage  is  segregated  according 
to  the  various  temperatures  used.  In  addition,  information  is  being 
gathered  as  to  the  location  of  various  common  storages^  canning 
factories  and  general  foodstuffs  warehouses.  A  list  is  being  com- 
piled of  factories  manufacturing  substitute-fat  products  such  as 
oleomargarine,  compound  lard  and  cotton-seed  oil. 

In  each  of  fifteen  states  there  is  one  official,  jointly  representa- 
tive of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Marketing 
Department,  working  on  marketing  problems,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  state  these  officials  will  probably  be  available  and  will  be  of 
valuable  assistance  in  furnishing  necessary  information. 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  has  been  called  on  frequently  in  the 
past  for  suggested  methods  of  meeting  shortages  in  various  kinds 
of  foods.  When  a  shortage  in  any  foodstuffs  becomes  known  it 
is  incumbent  upon  consumers  to  give  due  consideration  to  the 
situation.  Not  only  in  a  general  way,  but  individually,  they  should 
make  an  intelligent  effort  to  meet  the  difficulty.  Requirements 
should  be  adjusted  to  the  supply,  and  prudent  buying  during  the 
early  days  of  a  decreasing  supply  may  prevent  the  seeming  necessity 
of  boycott  or  of  absolute  denial. 

The  Bureau  of  .Crop  Estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture publishes  estimates  of  the  production  of  all  crops  each  autiunn. 
It  also  publishes  reports  of  the  conditions  of  crops.  The  Bureau 
of  Markets  publishes  reports  of  stored  supplies  of  an  increasing 
niunber  of  food  products.  There  is  practically  never  a  great  short- 
age in  any  particular  crop  without  some  foreword  of  warning. 
Although  these  reports  may  seem  exceedingly  iminteresting  to  the 
uninitiated,  on  continued  acquaintance  and  on  study  they  become 
not  only  useful  tools  but  the  basis  for  very  interesting  comparisons 
and  reflections. 
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As  an  illustration  of  what  is  usually  done,  and  what  might  be 
done,  in  cases  of  a  shortage  of  supply  let  us  review  the  egg  situation 
of  the  past  winter.  As  early  as  the  first  of  August,  1916,  it  was 
well  known  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  supply.  On  that  date  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  published  the  information  that  the 
quantity  stored  was  24  per  cent  short  compared  with  1915.  On 
November  .1  the  same  conditions  prevailed.  Prices  were  high 
throughout  the  country  but  eggs  were  bought  at  approximately  the 
usual  rate.  The  monthly  reports  of  eggs  in  cold  storage  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1916,  and  January  1,  1917,  showed  that  the  surplus  was  being 
consumed  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  year  before.  The  inevitable 
result  was  that  prices  advanced.  It  has  been  charged  that  owners 
of  eggs  held  them  from  the  market.  If  this  be  true,  in  this  case 
they  performed  a  useful  service,  for  the  prices  of  eggs  in  January 
and  February  would  certainly  have  been  much  higher  had  this  not 
been  done.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  February  1  the  reports  from 
this  Bureau  showed  a  shortage  of  75  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year.  If  on  November  1,  1916,  every  household  had  de- 
termined to  do  its  share  of  the  economizing  and  had  bought  nine 
eggs  instead  of  twelve,  according  to  the  one- fourth  shortage,  the 
available  supply  no  doubt  would  have  gone  into  consumption  at 
reasonable  figures.  Unfortunately,  those  who  had  the  money  to  buy, 
purchased  at  the  usual  or  at  a  greater  rate  without  regard  to  the 
evident  and  increasing  shortage.  The  purchasing  power  of  the 
people  was  unusually  high  during  this  season  because  of  our  pros- 
perous industrial  conditions. 

As  has  been  said  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  present 
is  not  a  time  for  hysterical  thinking  or  action, — ^but  it  is  preeminently 
a  time  for  taking  stock.  Individually  and  collectively,  we  should 
inform  ourselves  of  our  food  resources,  both  national  and  local. 

The  supply  of  wheat  in  the  country  on  March  first  was  less  by 
more  than  200  million  bushels  than  on  the  same  date  in  1916.  Last 
year's  production  of  wheat  was  the  smallest  in  recent  years.  With 
the  enormous  foreign  demand  it  was  only  the  large  carry-over  from 
the  preceding  year  that  prevented  even  a  greater  shortage  than  now 
exists.  In  April  appeared  the  forecast  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mate showing  a  probable  production  of  winter  wheat  for  the  current 
year  less  by  50  millions  of  bushels  than  even  the  short  crop  of  last 
year.  However,  the  July  report  shows  an  improvement  in  condi- 
tions, with  promise  of  a  yield  of  winter  and  spring  wheat  combined 
in  excess  of  that  previously  expected.   This  report  shows  a  heavy 
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increase  in  the  acreage  of  corn  amounting  to  over  14  per  cent  of 
last  year's  area.  The  general  condition  of  the  crop  is  good  and  the 
prospects  are  for  a  yield  which  is  only  by  a  slight  margin  less  than 
our  largest  previous  com  crop.  A  record  crop  of  oats  is  predicted 
as  well  as  good  crops  of  barley  and  rye.  In  view  of  these  conditions 
it  is  incumbent  upon  consumers  to  guard  carefully  every  waste  in 
the  use  of  wheat  and  to  be  prepared  to  use  freely  the  perhaps  less 
palatable  rye  and  com  products  as  substitutes  for  flour. 

Not  only  should  national  forecasts  and  other  food  reports  be 
watched  with  care,  but  local  surveys  should  be  made.  At  present 
it  does  not  seem  that  there  can  be  an  over-production  of  the  more 
staple  crops  which  can  be  stored  and  shipped,  but  the  situation  is 
different  in  regard  to  perishables.  For  instance,  last  spring  it  was 
found  that  in  many  cities  active  campaigns  were  conducted  by 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  city  officials  to  increase  the  planting 
acreage  in  the  surrounding  country.  Increased  marketing  facilities, 
in  the  way  of  farmers'  markets,  retail  market  buildings  and  other 
equipment,  were  being  planned,  and  at  the  same  time  the  consumers 
were  being  urged  to  grow  as  much  of  what  they  would  need  as 
possible  in  city  gardens  and  vacant  lots.  In  such  cases  there  is 
grave  danger  of  oversupply  of  many  vegetables  and  small  fruits 
and  resultant  loss  to  the  people,  imless  unusual  effort  is  made  by 
the  local  housewives  to  take  care  of  this  surplus  by  canning,  drying 
and  other  means  of  preservation.  Increased  production  of  perish- 
ables under  present  conditions  of  labor,  and  high  prices  for  equip- 
ment, will  profit  little  to  the  nation  if  it  results  in  local  oversupplies 
and  consequent  waste.  If,  as  is  reported,  the  supply  of  tin  is  be- 
coming so  limited  that  our  supply  of  cans  this  year  will  be  many 
millions  short  of  the  usual  domestic  demand,  it  would  seem  that 
the  housewives  could  render  a  distinct  service  by  canning  in  glass 
any  surplus  raised  in  their  gardens  including  peas,  beans,  tomatoes, 
and  other  products,  which  are  now  usually  furnished  by  the  grocers. 

At  present  it  does  not  seem  that  there  can  be  an  over-production 
of  the  more  staple  crops  which  can  be  stored  or  shipped.  Before 
any  active  local  campaign  is  begim,  a  careful  review  of  the  present 
local  situation,  and  probable  demands,  should  be  made  by  experi- 
enced workers. 

The  investigations  and  studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  show 
the  necessity  for  national  and  local  surveys  of  existing  conditions, 
encouragement  of  the  increased  production  and  conservation  of 
staples,  utilization  and  preservation  of  local  surpluses  of  fruits  and 
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vegetables,  the  regulation  of  household  purchases  according  to 

existing  supplies,  and  the  encouragement  throughout  our  land  of 

the  best  possible  use  of  the  existing  and  potential  fool  supplies  of 
the  nation. 


THE  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE,  MADRAS,  INDIA 


It  is  of  more  than  surface  significance  that  in  the  historic  days 
of  April,  1917,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  United  States  of 
America  was  shouldering  new  responsibilities  and  entering  the 
world,  arena,  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  assembled 
at  Washington,  should  be  listening  to  the  first  call  for  sympathy  and 
fellowship  from  a  young  sister  college  on  the  other  side  of^the 
world.  In  it  rings  again  the  appeal  of  the  new  internationalism  to 
the  college  women  of  America. 

In  the  progress  of  human  events,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  call 
should  come,  but  remarkable  that  it  should  come  so  soon.  How 
has  it  happened  that  hardly  more  than  half  a  century  divides  the 
beginning  of  the  general  movement  for  the  higher  education  of 
women  in  the  United  States  and  that  in  the  Far  East ;  that  pioneer 
alumnae  in  America  and  England  are  sharing  in  the  founding  of 
colleges  in  India  and  China  and  Japan;  that  Vassar  College  is  but 
fifty  years  older  than  the  Colleges  for  women  of  Madras  and 
Ginling  and  Tokyo?  The  familiar  contrast  between  the  Oriental 
and  the  Western  civilization  makes  so  brief  an  advantage  in  time 
surprising.  What  influences  brought  woman's  education  in  India 
so  swiftly  to  its  first  fruition? 

Nearly  a  century  ago,  in  1819,  the  seed  was  planted  by  the 
heroic  pioneer  missionary  women  from  England  who  gathered  for- 
lorn little  waifs  into  primary  schools.  In  1854  the  Government 
began  to  take  a  small  share  in  the  undertaking.  In  the  next  two 
decades  the  British  and  American  Women's  Boards  of  Missions, 
rapidly  developing,  sent  out  a  host  of  Christian  teachers,  who  have 
established  in  the  Orient  many  secondary  schools,  so  that  it  is  now 
true  that  "the  mission  school-bell  rings  around  the  world."  Yet 
with  all  this  noble  and  intelligent  effort,  according  to  the  latest  gov- 
ernment returns,  only  1  per  cent  of  the  women  of  India  read  or 
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write.  Hardly  five  girls  in  a  hundred  attend  school  and  nearly  half 
of  these  are  in  the  boys'  schools,  to  which  in  most  districts  they 
are  not  admitted  above  the  primary  grade.  It  behooves  us  here  to 
remember  that  not  so  long  ago  even  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
little  girls  sat  on  the  doorsteps  of  the  school-house  in  which  their 
fortunate  brothers  were  learning  to  read. 

In  the  Vedic  epoch  in  India,  as  in  the  classical  period  of  old 
Japan,  woman  was  apparently  on  an  equality  with  man,  and  there 
are  fascinating  records  of  brilliant  and  cultivated  women.  But 
Islam  cast  its  blight  upon  them ;  the  parda  system  veiled  their  lives 
and  their  minds.  The  Christian  influences  from  the  West  have 
been  seeking  to  lift  that  veil.  The  pioneer  work  in  the  education  of 
Indian  women  from  the  primary  school  to  the  College  is  the  achieve- 
ment of  Christian  missions. 

"After  many  decades  of  faithful  and  laborious  endeavor  to 
transplant  to  Indian  soil  the  principle  that  women  are  entitled  to 
education,  the  missionaries  have  been  at  last  rewarded  by  seeing 
a  sudden  increase  in  the  number  of  girls  allowed  to  attend  their 
schools  and  a  growing  willingness  to  let  this  education  continue 
beyond  childhood.  Especially  in  the  Christian  communities  has  it 
become  evident  that  another  stage  in  the  history  of  woman's  educa- 
tion has  been  reached."  At  once  the  necessity  for  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  and  for  teachers,  which  these  institutions  can  sup- 
ply, becomes  evident.  "There  is  perhaps  no  nation  in  the  world 
which  at  this  time  needs  so  greatly  the  work  of  well-educated 
women  in  every  field  of  service;  there  is  much  amiss  in  the  social 
life  of  India  that  can  not  be  dealt  with  except  by  women  and  the 
teaching  and  medical  care  of  women  and  children  must  be  left  almost 
entirely  to  them." 

How  should  this  need  be  met  ?  The  five  Universities  of  India, 
Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  Allahabad,  and  Lahore,  are  open  to 
women,  but  in  the  present  state  of  society  their  attendance  is  not 
an  advantage  and  few  women  enter.  The  only  institution  for 
women  which  approached  college  grade  before  1915  was  the  Isa- 
bella Thobum  College  at  Lucknow,  of  which  the  gifted  Silavati 
Singh  was  the  second  Principal.  For  the  seventy  million  women  of 
the  Madras  Presidency,  a  week's  journey  from  Lucknow,  no  de- 
gree-granting college  existed.  Conferences  of  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tian education  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  in  India  reached 
a  determination  to  meet  the  need.  The  Woman's  Christian  College 
which  opened  in  July  1915  in  Madras,  the  university  centre  of 
South  India,  is  the  result  of  that  determination. 
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Twelve  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions,  six  in  Great  Britain,  five 
in  the  United  States  and  one  in  Canada,  are  united  in  this  college 
enterprise.  It  is  a  brilliant  example  of  internationalism  and  Chris- 
tian comity.  Its  Board  of  Governors  has  an  American  and  a  British 
section,  which  work  in  absolute  harmony  in  its  maintenance  and 
the  choice  of  its  faculty.  Its  College  Council  in  India  together 
with  the  Senatus  or  Faculty,  administers  its  affairs  in  the  field. 

The  Principal  of  the  new  College,  Eleanor  McDougall,  Master 
of  Arts  of  Westfield  College,  University  of  London  in  which  she 
filled  the  chair  of  Latin  and  Greek,  is  peculiarly  fitted  as  scholar 
and  leader  to  mold  its  character.  The  American  representatives 
on  the  faculty  include  the  Vice-Principal,  Miss  Edith  Coon,  M.A. 
(Mount  Holyoke),  Miss  Mabel  Dibell,  M.A.,  formerly  in  the  de- 
partment of  science  at  Western  College,  and  Miss  Olive  Sarber, 
Ph.D.,  of  Chicago  University,  who  at  this  writing  is  on  her  way  to 
take  the  chair  of  philosophy,  filled  last  year  by  Miss  Charlotte  C. 
Wyckoff,  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  College.  Miss  Henrietta  Drury, 
Vassar,  1904,  was  of  great  assistance  in  the  inauguration  of  the 
enterprise. 

The  second  year,  just  closing,  found  seventy-two  students  in 
attendance,  thirteen  of  whom  are  now  facing  their  final  examinations 
for  the  B.A.  degree.  The  University  of  Madras  has  taken  the  new 
institution  under  its  wing  as  an  affiliated  college,  admitting  its 
students,  providing  in  the  main  the  range  of  its  curriculum,  giving 
the  examinations  and  conferring  the  degrees,  thus  establishing  a 
standard  of  excellence  and  a  test  of  efficiency.  The  Governor,  Lord 
Pentland,  has  conferred  a  scholarship  on  the  College  and  Miss 
McDougall  has  been  elected  to  the  Senatus  of  the  University  as 
classical  examiner. 

The  course,  covering  four  years,  requires  the  study  of  English 
language  and  literature  throughout,  with  freedom  of  choice  among 
certain  groups,  two  of  which  are  largely  scientific.  It  is  characteris- 
tic of  India,  no  doubt,  that  the  third  group,  comprising  history  and 
philosophy,  is  most  largely  elected. 

It  was  a  happy  moment  in  the  history  of  the  young  College, 
living  at  it  was  in  a  hired  house,  when  Miss  McDougall,  returning 
from  an  inspection  of  the  beautiful,  but  apparently  unattainable 
property,  Doveton  House,  opened  a  letter  from  America,  containing 
the  needed  $25,000  with  which  to  purchase  it.  The  money  was  a 
bequest  from  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  generously  assigned  to 
Madras  College  by  the  Woman's  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mis- 
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sionary  Society.  It  was  a  delightful  experience,  transforming  into 
a  college  for  girls  the  stately  and  charming  residence  which  had 
been  the  home  of  the  late  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  and  other  potentates, 
with  its  pillared  halls,  its  lofty  ceilings,  its  winding  verandahs,  its 
zenana,  built  around  an  open  court,  (easily  converted  by  added  win- 
dows into  a  college  dormitory),  even  its  monkey  house,  certainly  a 
unique  possession  for  a  college.  It  required  some  persuasion  at 
first  to  induce  the  students  from  their  one-storied  homes  to  ascend 
the  unique  staircase  which  winds  in  seven  flights  around  the  square 
hall  of  the  great  villa  without  any  visible  means  of  support. 

On  the  broad  green  campus  on  the  banks  of  the  Coom  River, 
under  the  scarlet  "flame-of-the-forest"  trees  and  amid  tropical 
luxuriance  of  vines  "unbelievably  often  in  brilliant  bloom,"  gather 
these  gentle  girls  of  many  languages  and  many  faiths,  clad  in  the 
flowing  sari  of  divers  colors,  with  here  and  there  a  "Syrian  Chris- 
tian" in  her  quaint  costume  of  white  and  gilt.  Student  activities 
are  becoming  as  numerous  and  varied  as  in  the  West.  Badminton 
is  still  the  favorite  sport,  while  debates  and  dramatics,  glee  clubs, 
literary  societies,  and  the  Young  Woman's  Christian  Association 
are  conducted  with  the  usual  undergraduate  enthusiasm.  After 
serious  consultations  the  students  have  adopted  as  the  college  seal 
the  lighted  lamp  in  the  form  used  in  the  common  home  life  of  India, 
with  the  motto  "Lighted  to  Lighten,"  and  as  the  college  flower,  the 
sunflower,  containing  the  colors  of  the  rich,  brown  earth,  the 
golden  sun,  and  the  tropical  verdure  of  their  native  land.  The  Col- 
lege is  Christian,  but  imsectarian.  A  church  bell,  given  by  stu- 
dents of  Westfield  College,  calls  the  girls  to  the  quiet  moments  of 
meditation  and  devotion,  or  the  service  of  intercession  for  the 
War,  in  the  peaceful  chapel,  which  once  contained  the  trappings 
of  a  rajah's  steeds.  The  library,  a  great  pillared  hall  of  the  villa, 
has  already  quite  an  academic  appearance. 

A  hall  of  residence  and  the  equipment  of  the  scientific  depart- 
ment, are  immediate,  imperative,  needs.  Happily  the  Government 
of  India  has  become  so  convinced  of  this  necessity  that  it  has  set 
aside  its  policy  of  withholding  grants  in  stress  of  war  and  has 
promised  half  the  required  amount  for  these  necessities.  Of  the 
other  half  the  women  of  England  and  especially  of  Miss  Mc- 
Dougall's  Alma  Mater  even  amid  the  agonies  of  war  have  provided 
the  larger  share,  $12,500.  College  groups  in  various  cities  in  May 
and  June  brought  together  more  than  half  the  remaining  amount. 
This  was  given  by  alumnae  of  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Mount  Holyoke, 
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Barnard,  and  Smith  Colleges,  and  generous  friends  at  the  North- 
field  Conference  of  Woman's  Foreign  Missions  Boards  also  helped 
greatly.  Probably  by  the  time  this  article  is  in  print  a  cabled  mes- 
sage will  have  brought  to  Miss  McDougall  the  good  news  that  the 
college  women  of  America  have  raised  the  additional  five  hundred 
necessary  to  complete  the  task. 

Beyond  this  immediate  opportunity  for  a  gracious  deed  in  thus 
aiding  a  young  struggling  institution,  lies  the  larger  privilege  of 
fellowship  with  the  new  colleges  springing  up  in  Oriental  lands. 
The  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  in  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  on  International  Relationships  has  with  characteristic 
readiness  taken  the  first  step  to  meet  this  call  to  world  service.  It 
has  been  well  said:  "There  is  something  inspiring  in  the  thought 
of  a  chain  of  women's  colleges  extending  in  an  unbroken  line 
around  the  world.  It  is  another  of  the  strong  bonds  of  international- 
ism which  shall  one  day  bind  together  a  world  now  rent  and  torn 
by  war."  In  the  ministries  of  such  a  fellowship,  college  women  in 
America  may  help  to  pay  their  debt  to  the  past  and  contribute 
toward  that  far  off,  divine  event,  the  federation  of  the  world. 


HOW  THE  PHILIPPINE  GOVERNMENT  HAS  MADE 
USE  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS 


When  the  Americans  first  took  over  the  work  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  Philippines  they  found  very  few  Filipinos  prepared 
for  work  in  the  various  government  offices  and  schools.  As  the 
immediate  need  was  urgent  it  was  decided  to  send  for  American 
teachers  to  start  the  work.  Accordingly  arrangements  were  made 
to  send  for  1,000  teachers  for  the  schools  throughout  the  Islands. 
A  small  number,  nine,  came  over  in  October  of  1900  and  from  that 
time  on  the  number  increased  until  the  maximum  was  reached  in 
1903-9  when  there  were  825  in  the  service. 

This  number  was  of  course  entirely  too  small  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  population  of  nine  millions  of  people  so  plans  were  im- 
mediately made  to  begin  the  training  of  Filipinos.  This  work  in- 
cluded not  only  the  training  of  teachers  but  also  the  preparing  of 
young  men  and  women  for  all  kinds  of  government  service. 
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There  were  many  Filipino  teachers  in  the  service  who  had 
been  teachers  during  the  Spanish  regime  but  their  work  had  been 
adapted  to  Spanish  methods  and  ideas  and  did  not  fit  the  measure 
of  American  desires.   Our  first  work  was  with  them. 

In  1901  during  the  long  vacation  which  extends  from  the  first 
of  April  to  the  middle  of  June  (the  hot,  dry  season)  the  first 
Teacher's  Institutes  were  held  in  various  provinces.  These  insti- 
tutes lasted  one  month  and  did  little  more  than  give  the  two 
peoples — ^Americans  and  Filipinos — ^an  opportunity  to  become  a  lit- 
tle acquainted  with  each  other.  The  work  of  teachers'  institutes  or 
"Summer  Assemblies"  as  they  are  called  is  still  kept  up. 

The  educational  standard  for  teachers  was  raised  as  rapidly  as 
conditions  would  permit  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  imless 
some  extraordinary  measures  were  taken,  the  teaching  force  could 
not  be  improved  as  rapidly  as  desired  nor  could  the  work  of  the 
government  offices  be  effectively  performed  by  Filipinos  for  many 
years  to  come. 

At  that  time  there  were  no  English  speaking  schools  doing 
advanced  work.  The  American  teachers  who  were  qualified  to  do 
the  work  were  obliged  to  attend  to  more  urgent  needs.  A  Normal 
School  was  established  in  1901,  but  of  necessity,  its  first  work  was 
very  elementary.  As  a  result  of  this  great  need,  government  scholar- 
ships were  provided  by  law  for  young  people  who  would  agree  to 
work  for  the  government  for  a  period  of  time  equal  to  that  during 
which  they  enjoyed  such  scholarships. 

In  1903  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Philippine  Commission  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  100  young  Filipinos  to  attend  vari- 
ous schools  in  the  United  States  for  a  term  of  four  years,  such 
appointees  being  allowed  government  scholarships  of  $500.00  yearly 
while  attending  school  and  transportation  to  and  from  the  United 
States.  Later  the  niunber  was  increased  to  188  although  at  no  time 
was  this  number  of  students  in  the  United  States. 

The  requirements  at  first  for  securing  a  scholarship  were  low 
and  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  early  appointees  were  quite  im- 
able  to  benefit  by  their  opportunities.  Some  had  not  had  the 
necessary  educational  training,  some  were  physically  unfit  and 
some  showed  themselves  so  lacking  in  self-control  as  to  forfeit 
their  scholarship  privileges. 

The  next  year  the  appointees  were  required  to  be  natives  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  students  in  the  public  schools,  of  good  moral 
character,  of  sound  physical  condition,  and  to  be  between  the 
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ages  of  16  and  21.  They  were  required  to  pass  an  examination 
preparatory  to  high  school  work.  In  1907  the  standard  was  raised 
and  the  appointees  were  required  to  have  finished  the  high  school 
course. 

All  together  there  have  been  209  government  scholarship  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States,  about  eight  of  this  number  being  women. 
Of  those  who  were  sent  two  have  died  under  appointment,  five 
returned  because  of  ill  health,  seven  were  dismissed  because  of 
misconduct  and  sixty  are  at  present  in  the  government  service; 
forty  of  these  are  teachers,  eleven  are  clerks,  two  are  sub-inspectors 
of  constabulary,  two  are  draftsmen,  one  is  a  pharmacist,  one  a  court 
interpreter,  one  an  agricultural  foreman,  one  a  computer  in  the 
Bureau  of  Lands,  and  one  is  private  secretary  for  a  congressional 
delegate  to  the  United  States.  Of  these  forty-two  are  reported  as 
giving  satisfactory  service,  twelve  as  unsatisfactory  and  for  six  there 
is  no  report.  All  of  them  are  supposed  to  render  four  years  of 
service  to  the  government  after  returning.  For  such  service  they 
receive  full  pay. 

The  government  students  in  the  United  States  have  received 
training  in  such  diversified  subjects  as  teaching,  pharmacy,  civil 
engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  mining  engineering,  chemical 
engineering,  agriculture,  domestic  science,  law  and  veterinary  sur- 


In  1910,  higher  educational  institutions  having  been  established 
in  the  islands,  government  scholarships  to  the  United  States  were 
discontinued  so  that  any  scholarship  students  now  in  the  United 
States  are  beneficiaries  of  private  scholarships  although  such  scholar- 
ships may  be  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  in 
Washington. 

By  1907  a  medical  school  had  been  established  in  Manila  and 
government  scholarships  were  offered,  one  to  each  province.  Health 
conditions  at  this  time  throughout  the  provinces  were  very  poor 
and  it  was  hoped  that  by  giving  government  aid  to  a  few  young 
people  and  training  them  for  the  work  of  sanitation  the  unsanitary 
conditions  might  be  more  rapidly  changed  than  if  we  depended  upon 
private  enterprise  for  provincial  doctors,  nurses  and  sanitary  in- 
spectors. These  scholarships  went  to  those  who  were  able  to  pass 
an  examination  based  upon  the  requirements  for  graduation  from 
high  school.  Of  the  few  who  took  the  examination  only  two 
passed.  The  next  year  the  same  government  offer  was  made.  This 
offer  was  continued  until  the  work  had  been  well  established.  The 
scholarships  were  then  discontinued.  At  the  same  time  that  scholar- 
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ships  were  offered  in  the  medical  school  ten  scholarships  in  nurs- 
ing were  offered  to  graduates  of  the  intermediate  schools  who  could 
pass  an  examination  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Public  In- 
struction. These  scholarships  are  still  being  offered  but  now  High 
School  graduates  are  given  the  preference. 

In  1908  an  act  was  passed  enabling  municipalities  to  offer 
scholarships  to  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  such  scholarships  per- 
mitting the  pupils  to  attend  the  more  advanced  schools  in  Manila. 
One  himdred  scholarships  were  given  to  municipal  and  insular 
teachers.  Recipients  of  these  scholarships  were  to  go  to  Manila 
for  instruction  in  the  Insular  Normal  School  or  in  the  School  of 
Arts  and  Trades  where  industrial  teachers  were  trained.  At  this 
time  it  was  recommended  that  government  assistance  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  that  appointment  be  upon  merit  only  and  that  return 
service  to  the  government  be  made  obligatory. 

Up  to  this  time  recipients  of  scholarships  were  from  the  Chris- 
tian provinces  only,  but  in  1909  the  benefits  of  teacher's  scholar- 
ships were  extended  to  include  some  of  the  Christian  municipalities 
and  townships  of  otherwise  non-Christian  regions.  Now  scholar- 
ships are  given  in. the  Mohammedan  province  of  Mindanao. 

By  1911,  or  after  scholarships  in  the  United  States  were  dimin- 
ishing, larger  amounts  for  teacher  and  student  scholarships  were 
appropriated,  the  appointees  attending  Insular  Schools.  Most  of 
these  receive  the  scholarship  for  but  one  year,  though  in  special 
cases  they  have  been  permitted  to  remain  in  school  for  two  or  even 
three  years.  In  his  report  for  1911  the  Director  of  Education  said: 
"The  Pensionado  (Scholarship)  system  is  the  most  valuable  agency 
to  the  end  of  bringing  the  Filipino  teaching  force  up  to  the  desired 
standard  of  efficiency."  At  that  time  the  pensionados  were  trained 
along  special  industrial  lines  such  as  gardening,  lace  making,  em- 
broidery, weaving,  wood  working,  etc.  These  industrial  courses 
have  aided  materially  in  the  establishment  of  household  industries 
which  are  playing  such  an  important  .part  in  the  present  economic 
development  of  the  islands. 

In  1912  the  legislature  appropriated  money  for  the  establish- 
ment in  Manila  of  a  School  of  Household  Industries,  at  the  same 
time  providing  for  300  scholarships  in  the  school.  The  school  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  training  adult  women  in  embroidery 
and  lacemaking.  In  five  or  six  months  the  women  became  profi- 
cient along  these  lines  and  were  then  expected  to  go  back  to  their 
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homes  or  to  other  provincial  towns  and  establish  industrial  centers 
for  this  work.  In  1916  the  school  was  closed,  for  centers  of  house- 
hold industries  had  been  established^  in  many  towns  throughout 
the  provinces  and  it  was  believed  that  the  work  of  extension  could 
be  carried  on  more  cheaply  and  effectively  from  these  centers. 

In  1912  the  Director  of  Education  reported ;  "239  pensionados 
appointed  and  assigned  to  the  Philippine  Normal  School,  School  of 
Arts  and  Trades  and  to  the  College  of  Agriculture.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  teaching  force  in  the  Islands  by  reason  of  this  system 
of  scholarships  makes  it  highly  advisable  to  continue  the  system." 

In  1913,  twenty  scholarships  were  added  to  the  thirty-three 
already  provided  for  in  the  Government  School  of  Forestry. 

It  is  now  fourteen  years  since  the  first  scholarships  were  given. 
The  work  along  the  various  lines  has  been  so  successfully  started 
that  it  is  considered  advisable  to  discontinue  most  of  the  scholar- 
ships; but  since  the  demand  for  schools  has  grown  almost  beyond 
belief,  from  an  average  in  the  intermediate  grades  in  1905-6  of 
9,120  to  606,597  in  1915-16,  giving  an  increase  of  over  660  per  cent 
in  10  years,  80  teacher  scholarships  in  the  Philippine  Normal  School 
have  been  continued,  such  scholarships  being  given  to  teachers  who 
have  done  exceptional  work.  The  superintendent  of  the  Normal 
School  reports  "The  present  system  of  pensionados  furnishes  speci- 
ally trained  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  It  affords  an  incentive 
to  do  better  work  and  it  gives  a  few  experienced  teachers  a  chance 
to  study  for  a  year  and  take  back  to  the  provinces  new  ideas  and 
new  methods.   I  recommend  a  continuance  of  the  present  system." 

The  public  school  system  of  the  Philippine  Islands  has  become 
so  favorably  known  that  educators  from  Japan,  China,  India  and 
Java,  as  well  as  those  from  the  United  States,  visit  the  Islands  for 
the  purpose  of  stud)ang  the  work  being  done  there,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  pensionado  system  as  used  by  the  Government  has 
contributed  in  a  very  marked  degree  to  the  success  of  the  work,  for 
this  system  has  enabled  many  ambitious  and  worthy  Filipino  stu- 
dents to  take  advantage  of  the  educational  privileges  offered. 
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LEST  WE  FORGET 


BY  MARY  ROBERTS  RINEHART 


(Article  on  Why  Wc  Arc  Fighting  Germany  given  out  by  the  U.  S.  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information) 

Just  why  are  we  in  this  war?  For  democracy?  For  the  sake 
of  Belgium  ?  For  the  ancient  law  among  nations  that  the  word  of 
a  people  is  its  oath? 

Perhaps  for  all  of  them.  Perhaps,  too,  because  we  could  not 
keep  out.  We  tried.  Whatever  may  have  been  our  record  -in  the 
past,  it  can  never  be  said  of  us  that  we  brought  this  war  on  our- 
selves or  that  we  failed  to  use  every  honorable  method  to  keep  out 
of  the  death  grip  of  Europe.  If  we  were  long  in  coming  to  our 
decision,  it  was  because  we  remained  incredulous.  We  were  asked 
to  believe  something  that  was  hard  to  believe. 

So  we  waited  and  hoped  and  stressed  every  point  of  inter- 
national law  to  the  breaking  point  because  of  this  thing  we  would 
not  believe.  We  were  a  clean  and  a  humane  people.  We  can  imder- 
stand  individual  cruelty.  We  have  had  sad  experiences  of  the 
hysteria  of  crowds.  But  we  can  not  understand,  and  to-day  we 
hardly  credit,  the  cruelty  of  a  government. 

We  have  ourselves  constructed  a  government  that  is  dignified, 
just,  slow  to  wrath,  and  humane. 

But  for  three  years  a  conviction  has  been  growing  among  us 
that  one  of  the  nations  in  the  world  war  is  none  of  these  things — 
not  dignified,  not  just,  not  humane.  Had  Germany's  cruelties  ceased 
with  Belgium,  she  might  in  time  have  made  her  case  before  the 
world.  For  three  years  in  that  wretched  country  she  has  been  cover- 
ing her  tracks. 

But  Germany  has  bungled.  She  has  disclaimed  frightfulness 
in  Belgium  only  to  bring  it  home  to  the  world  at  large.  She  has 
introduced  into  warfare  such  cruelties  of  killing,  such  inhuman 
methods,  such  destruction,  such  contempt  of  the  laws  of  war  as 
have  set  the  world  pale  with  horror.  She  has  added  hate  to  the 
vocabulary  of  war,  and  hatred  is  a  contagion. 

Yet,  persistently  and  in  the  face  of  the  evidence,  she  has  dis- 
claimed the  atrocities  in  Belgium.  She  has  been  willing  to  shoulder 
the  sinking  of  women  and  children  in  unarmed  ships.  She  is  proud 
of  the  invention  of  poison  gases  and  of  liquid  fire.  She  believes 
that  the  shelling  of  unfortified  cities  and  the  use  of  the  submarine 
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against  helpless  fishing  boats  will,  on  her  initiative,  be  accepted  by 
the  next  Hague  convention  as  ethical  and  legal. 

But  she  continues  to  disclaim  the  atrocities  in  Belgium.  Why 
should  she  not  ?  The  thousands  who  died  in  protecting  the  advance 
of  her  army,  the  other  thousands  who  were  shot  without  inquiry 
against  the  brick  walls  of  captured  towns,  those  men  who  were 
bayoneted  while  trying  to  protect  their  women  from  the  assaults 
of  drunken  soldiers,  the  little  children  whose  bodies  lay  unburied  by 
the  roadside — ^none  of  them  will  ever  tell  the  story. 

The  atrocities  in  Belgium  arc  true.  They  arc  matters  of  record. 
German  soldiers  themselves  have  set  down  the  details  in  the  diaries 
their  Government  gave  them.  I  have  read  some  of  those  diaries. 
Not  all  German  soldiers  turned  into  beasts  in  Belgium.  There  arc 
some  who  record  that  the  horrors  sickened  them.  It  is  not  true 
that  the  German  Government  ordered  assaults  on  women.  But  it 
did  order  looting  and  arson  and  wholesale  murder. 

The  result  of  that  order  for  looting  was  a  mob  of  drunken 
men,  whose  victims  to-day  fill  great  graves. 

This  is  a  terrible  accusation  to  bring  against  a  people.  Yet  I 
know  the  thing  of  which  I  speak.  During  the  first  year  of  the 
war  I  went  to  that  portion  of  Belgium  which  remained  unconquered. 
There  I  saw  men,  officers  high  in  the  Belgian  Army,  who  had  them- 
selves seen  that  infamous  advance  protected  by  their  own  people — 
old  men,  women  carrying  children,  small  girls,  sturdy  boys,  with 
death  behind  and  death  ahead. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  believe.  The  acciunulation  of  evidence 
was  too  great.  The  German  Army  had  come  into  Belgium  pre- 
pared for  opposition.  They  brought  fire  confetti,  which  they  flung 
into  the  houses  while  they  were  occupied.  More  than  one  German 
diary  tells  of  the  shooting  of  the  inhabitants  as  they  tried  to  escape. 
Dnmken  German  soldiers  firing  their  guns  led  the  sober  ones  to 
believe  the  civil  population  was  rising,  although  it  was  known  they 
had  no  weapons,  and  fifty  or  more  leading  citizens  were  shot  without 
a  hearing.  Women  were  attacked  in  public  places. 

But  even  here  there  was  a  chance  for  Germany.  She  could 
say — and  she  has  said — she  did  not  order  these  things,  although 
she  did  order  the  shooting  of  hostages  without  inquiry,  and  she 
did  order  the  looting  which  resulted  in  drunkenness  and  its  thou- 
sand resulting  brutal  crimes. 

But  on  one  count  Germany  must  face  the  world,  must  be  tried 
and  sentenced,  with  no  possibility  of  acquittal.  She  protected  her 
advance  with  noncombatants. 
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I  have  before  me  on  my  desk  the  original  copy  of  an  interview 
with  Albert,  King  of  the  Belgians,  during  the  first  winter  of  the 
war.  Much  that  was  said  during  that  interview  has  never  been 
published  and  will  not  be  published  now.  I  have  not  the  King's 
permission,  although  he  would  probably  give  it.  When  the  inter- 
view was  written  for  publication  we  were  still  a  neutral  people.  He 
respected  our  neutrality,  although  he  was  hopeful  that  some  day 
he  could  lay  the  case  of  Belgium  before  the  world.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  he  confirmed  the  atrocities  out  of  his  intimate  knowledge, 
and  that  not  the  loss  of  a  kingdom  but  the  inhuman  methods  of  the 
invaders  was  the  thing  that  had  struck  to  his  very  heart.  Here 
is  that  interview,  brought  now  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people,  lest  we  forget,  in  the  tangle  of  international  law  and  the 
outcry  of  Germany  that  we  are  fighting  the  allies'  war,  the  real 
cause  of  our  entrance  into  the  world  conflict. 

To  the  American  people  to-day  this  is  a  war  not  only  of 
democracy  against  military  autocracy,  not  only  of  the  breaking  of 
treaties,  not  at  all  of  diplomatic  juggling  and  disputed  points  of  law. 

It  is  a  war  against  brutality  and  inhumanity;  a  war  against 
cruelty;  a  war  against  ruthlessness  and  barbarism  and  incredible 
savagery ;  a  war  against  the  German  conviction  that  might  is  right. 

The  first  time  King  Albert  of  Belgium  gave  to  the  world  at 
large  his  statement  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  German  Army  in  Bel- 
gium was  on  that  January  afternoon  in  1915  when,  in  his  own  villa 
at  La  Panne,  he  gave  me  the  following  interview.  Later  he  re-read 
it  carefully.  I  have  not  changed  a  word.  He  spoke  slowly  and 
carefully,  waiting  for  my  pencil  to  follow  him. 

Later  on,  when  his  equerry  brought  me  the  interview,  officially 
approved,  he  said,  "This  will  make  history,  madame,"  so  sure  was 
he  that  the  King's  statement  would  carry  with  it  not  only  convic- 
tion but  the  outraged  sympathy  of  the  American  people. 

"Fearful  things  have  been  done,  particularly  during  the  in- 
vasion," the  King  said,  weighing  his  words  carefully,  "although  it 
would  be  unfair  to  condemn  the  whole  German  Army.  Some  regi- 
ments have  been  most  humane,  but  others  behaved  very  badly. 
Have  you  seen  the  Government  report  ?" 

I  said  I  had  not  seen  it,  though  I  had  heard  that  a  careful 
investigation  had  been  made. 

"The  Government  was  very  cautious,"  His  Majesty  said.  "The 
investigation  was  absolutely  impartial  and  as  accurate  as  it  could 
be  made.  Doubts  were  cast  on  all  statements — even  those  of  the 
most  dependable  witnesses — until  they  could  be  verified." 
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"They  were  verified?" 
"Yes;  again  and  again." 
"By  the  victims  themselves?" 

"Not  always.  The  victims  of  extreme  cruelty  do  not  live 
to  tell  of  it,  but  German  soldiers  themselves  have  told  the  story. 
We  have  had  here  at  La  Panne  many  hundreds  of  journals  taken 
from  dead  or  imprisoned  Germans  furnishing  elaborate  details  of 
most  atrocious  acts.  The  Government  is  keeping  these  journals. 
They  furnish  powerful  and  incontrovertible  testimony  of  what 
happened  in  Belgium  when  it  was  swept  over  by  a  brutal  army. 
That  was,  of  course,  during  the  invasion ;  such  things  are  not  hap- 
pening now,  so  far  as  we  know." 

He  was  trying  hard  to  be  fair.  We  were  still  neutral.  I  was 
to  publish  the  interview  in  a  neutral  country.  He  did  not  wish  to 
involve  us,  to  rouse  us.  He  had  sent  a  delegation  to  us  to  tell  us 
the  truth,  but  we  had  not  realized  then  what  was  happening,  and 
we  had  not  heard  their  story. 

Slowly  and  gravely  he  went  on.  He  sat  very  still,  looking 
ahead,  weighing  every  word. 

"Thousands  of  civilians  have  been  killed  without  reason.  The 
execution  of  noncombatants  is  not  war,  and  no  excuse  can  be  made 
for  it.   Such  deeds  can  not  be  called  war." 

"But  if  the  townspeople  fired  on  the  Germans  ?"  I  asked. 

"All  weapons  had  been  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  town 
authorities.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  organized  attack  by  civilians 
could  have  been  made.  However,  if  in  individual  cases  shots  were 
fired  at  the  German  soldiers,  this  may  always  be  condoned  in  a 
country  suffering  invasion.  During  an  occupation  it  would  be 
different,  naturally.  No  excuse  can  be  offered  for  such  an  action 
in  occupied  territory." 

"Various  Belgian  officers  have  told  me  of  seeing  crowds  of 
men,  women,  and  children  driven  ahead  of  the  German  Army  to 
protect  the  troops.  This  is  so  incredible  that  I  must  ask  whether 
it  has  any  foundation  of  truth." 

"It  is  quite  true.  It  is  a  barbarous  and  inhuman  system  of  pro- 
tecting the  German  advance.  When  the  Belgian  soldiers  fired  on 
the  enemy  they  killed  their  own  people.  Again  and  again  innocent 
civilians  of  both  sexes  were  sacrificed  to  protect  the  invading  army 
during  attacks,  A  terrible  slaughter!" 

There  was  much  more  to  the  interview,  but  this  part  is  the 
part  that  concerns  us  now. 
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There  is  no  surmise  in  the  King's  statement.  It  is  quiet, 
dignified,  as  restrained  as  possible,  a  bare  recital  of  fact.  Of  the 
right  of  Germany  to  invade  Belgium  there  may  be  differing  opin- 
ions. On  the  right  of  any  army  pretending  to  civilization  to  so 
protect  its  advance  there  can  be  but  one  verdict. 

The  King  of  the  Belgians  had  spoken  as  a  ruler  and  a  soldier. 
He  had  himself  fought  with  his  army  those  terrible  rear-guard 
engagements  which  could  have  but  one  end.  He  himself  had  seen 
this  thing,  so  shocking  that  it  is  small  wonder  that  America  heard 
it  with  incredulous  ears. 

A  king's  statement  and  a  man's.  How  about  a  woman  who 
herself  had  been  among  the  last  to  leave  Brussels,  and  before  whom, 
in  the  intimacy  of  that  small  villa  at  La  Panne,  came  soldiers  and 
refugee  nobles  with  their  stories  of  murder  and  debauch  by  the 
invaders  ? 

I  have  never  before  broken  the  silence  of  my  interview  with 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  that  small,  frail,  and  heroic 
woman  who  has  lived  for  three  years  under  the  roar  of  the  artillery 
at  Dixmude  and  Nieuport.  But  the  time  has  come,  to  break  that 
silence.  Not  all  can  be  told,  but  because  an  infamous  report  has 
been  spread  broadcast  that  Elizabeth  of  Belgitun  sympathizes  with 
Germany  I  shall  tell  some  of  the  things  she  said. 

Again  I  quote  from  my  notes  of  that  interview : 

"It  is  the  women  and  children!"  she  said.  "It  is  terrible. 
There  must  be  killing.  That  is  war.   But  not  this  other  thing." 

She  could  not  understand  American  skepticism  on  this  point. 
She  had  but  just  returned  from  England,  where  in  one  convent 
29  Belgian  nuns  were  enceinte  by  German  soldiers.  She  had  visited 
them. 

That  to  her  was  the  most  terrible  thing  of  war.  That  these 
quiet  women,  living  their  devout  and  simple  lives,  should  have 
suffered  so  grossly  bewildered  and  dazed  her.  Was  there  nothing, 
then,  sacred  to  these  invaders,  not  even  the  church? 

"I  am  a  Bavarian,"  she  said.  "I  have  always  from  my  child- 
hood heard  this  talk  that  Germany  must  grow,  must  get  to  the  sea. 
I  thought  it  was  just  talk — a  pleasantry.  And  the  lies  they  have 
told  about  us !  The  Emperor  has  always  pretended  to  be  so  friendly, 
and  all  the  time  " 

She  held  out  her  hands  expressively. 

"Anyone  who  knows  the  King  knows  that  he  can  not  do  a 
wrong  thing.  It  is  not  possible  for  him.  He  can  not  go  any  way 
but  straight." 
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Then  she  recurred  to  the  invasion  and  the  terrible  cruelties  of 
the  German  Army. 

"They  were  terrible,"  she  said,  "especially  what  they  have 
done  to  women  and  children.  But  more  than  any  men  in  the  world 
the  Germans  are  cruel  to  women.  I  have  seen  them  myself  when 
they  did  not  know  who  I  was — on  trains  sometimes — ^not  since  the 
war,  of  course.   But  the  very  way  they  stare  at  women  is  odious." 

She  thought  that  this  attitude  of  the  Germans  explained  many 
things.  And  she  told  me  in  detail  revolting  stories  of  the  profana- 
tion of  churches  under  the  pretext,  totally  untemded,  that  the 
Belgian  churches  were  storehouses  for  arms.  She  told  me,  too,  of 
the  especial  cruelty  they  had  shown  to  priests  and  nuns ;  of  locking 
the  priests  in  churches  and,  after  insuling  the  altar,  of  killing  them. 

I  said  it  was  difficult  to  say  what  any  army  would  be  in  an 
occupied  country.   But  she  protested. 

"Do  you  think  the  Belgians  would  have  done  such  things? 
Never.  Never.  Isolated  instances  might  be  possible.  But  the 
Germans  have  committed  thousands  of  crimes.  I  have  sat  in  this 
very  room  while  the  diaries  of  German  soldiers  were  read.  Even  if 
we  had  no  other  means  of  knowing,  those  diaries  would  have  told 
us  everything.  They  relate  unspeakable  crimes." 

We  can  not  impeach  that  testimony.  But  we  can  add  to  it.  At 
British  headquarters  later  on  an  officer  high  on  the  staff  of  Lord 
French  told  me  of  following  the  German  retreat  at  the  battle  of  the 
Mame  and  verifying  with  his  own  eyes,  for  his  own  satisfaction, 
the  brutalities  of  the  invaders  in  occupied  towns. 

"It  is  hard  for  us  to  understand,"  he  said.  "I  was  incredulous 
myself.  But  I  saw  enough  to  convince  me  that  the  worst  I  had 
heard  was  true." 

But  here  another  question  arises.  The  Germans  made  much 
of  their  military  necessities  in  Belgium  as  an  excuse  for  their 
cruelties  there.  How  about  later  on,  when  no  military  exigency 
dictated  brutality? 

I  have  before  me  the  statement  of  a  British  officer  who  was 
made  a  prisoner  during  the  first  winter  of  the  war.  He  escaped 
through  Holland,  and  on  the  third  day  of  his  return  he  called  to  see 
me  at  Claridge's  Hotel,  in  London.  The  story  of  Maj.  (now  Col.) 
Vandeleur,  which  I  here  reproduce  in  his  own  words,  as  I  recorded 
it  at  the  time,  needs  no  comment. 

Although  pressure  from  high  places  was  brought  to  bear  on  the 
British  war  office.  Lord  Kitchener  refused  me  permission  to  publish 
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it,  for  fear  that  its  use  in  this  then  neutral  country  would  prejudice 
the  lot  of  other  unhappy  prisoners  in  Germany's  hands. 

But  it  belongs  properly  in  this  case  of  Humanity  v.  Germany, 
and  I  give  it  here  in  Col.  Vandeleur's  own  words.  He  recovered 
from  his  early  wound,  returned  to  the  front  after  his  escape,  and 
was  again  woimded,  this  time  very  seriously,  at  the  battle  of  Neuve 
Chapelle.  A  brave  man,  this  British  officer,  and  a  very  honorable 
gentleman : 

"1  was  stationed  near  La  Basse  on  October  13,  1914,  with  the 
Fifteenth  Infantry  Brigade.  The  trenches  at  that  point  were  more 
than  a  mile  apart.  It  was  raining. 

"At  4 :30  in  the  morning  I  was  sent  forward  with  75  men  and 
6  officers  to  a  village  between  the  lines.  The  Germans  were  there 
in  greater  force  than  we  had  expected,  and  they  attacked  with  three 
or  four  machine  guns.  We  retired  into  a  farmhouse,  and  the  Ger- 
mans attacked  us  there,  setti'.g  fire  to  the  house  with  hand  grenades, 
fire  confetti,  and  petrol  squirts. 

"The  thatched  roof  began  to  bum  and  one  whole  half  was 
burned  before  we  got  out.  We  got  into  the  other  end  of  the 
building,  and  there  we  had  hand-to-hand  fighting,  shooting  at  close 
quarters.  Our  own  artillery  was  firing  over  our  heads  at  the  Ger- 
mans, but  no  reinforcements  came  up.  I  have  learned  since  that 
they  thought  we  were  all  gone. 

"By  midaftemoon  I  had  a  bullet  wound  in  my  leg;  5  of  the 
other  6  officers  were  wounded  and  there  were  only  6  men  left  out 
of  the  81  who  could  fight.  As  fast  as  the  men  were  wounded  we 
carried  them  to  the  cellar. 

"At  5  p.  m.  it  grew  dark  and  the  Germans  commenced  to  charge 
the  building,  putting  dynamite  under  the  house  and  blowing  up 
one  end  of  it.  Most  of  the  time  I  was  in  the  loft  firing  down.  My 
revolver  was  useless  but  I  had  a  bayonet  and  a  rifle.  We  had  no 
water  and  the  wounded  men  were  thirsty.  We  had  to  stand  on 
bodies  to  shoot.  At  last  at  8 :30  that  night  there  were  only  six  of 
us  left.  The  wounded  in  the  cellar  were  being  burned.  The 
Germans  had  heaped  stacks  of  straw  about  the  building  and  had 
set  fire  to  it. 

"I  surrendered  to  a  Prussian  cavalry  guard,  who  shook  hands 
with  the  survivors  and  treated  us  very  well.  We  were  ordered  to 
come  out  one  by  one  our  arms  in  the  air.  The  next  day  they 
marched  us  from  La  Basse  to  Lens.  Here  as  I  had  been  shot  in 
the  leg  I  asked  for  a  conveyance  and  was  finally  put  in  a  motor. 
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From  that  time  our  ill-treatment  began.  We  were  stood  up  in  a 
market  square  in  Douay  with  a  sentry  to  guard  us.  There  we 
were  insulted  and  cursed  by  both  German  officers  and  soldiers.  At 
night  although  I  was  wounded  I  was  put  in  an  empty  shed  without 
even  straw  to  lie  on.  But  at  night  some  French  woman  brought  one 
tin  of  sardines  for  11  men.  All  of  our  coats  were  taken  away  and 
so  we  walked  about  to  keep  warm.  At  one  place  one  of  my  officers 
was  insulted  by  a  German  officer  who  spat  in  his  face.  At  the 
railway  we  were  lined  up  and  entrained,  52  of  us  being  shut  in  one 
small  horse-car  built  to  hold  only  six  horses,  with  no  windows  and 
perfectly  dark.  The  bottom  was  several  inches  deep  in  manure.  As 
the  car  was  a  very  small  one  there  was  no  room  either  to  sit  or  lie. 

"For  three  days  and  three  nights  we  stood.  I  on  my  wounded 
leg.  The  doors  were  not  opened  for  80  hours.  There  was  no  air 
and  we  were  fainting.  At  Mons  the  doors  were  opened  and  I  was 
pulled  out  by  order  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  station  and  cursed 
in  filthy  language.  Then  he  ordered  a  German  soldier  to  kick  me, 
wounded  as  I  was  back  into  the  car.  He  did  this  and  I  fell  sprawl- 
ing in  the  bottom  of  the  car.  At  the  end  of  30  hours  they  gave  us 
water  and  one  slab  of  black  bread  for  each  man." 

In  Creld  35  miles  from  the  Dutch  frontier  were  500  officers. 
Conditions  were  very  bad  there  and  in  the  following  February  Col.  " 
Vandeleur  made  his  escape,  swimming  canals  and  undergoing  ter- 
rible hardships.  On  his  arrival  in  England  the  king  sent  for  him 
and  the  immediate  result  was  that  the  King  through  our  ambassador 
to  Germany  sent  a  large  sum  to  be  expended  for  British  prisoners 
of  war. 

I  have  been  careful  to  give  only  such  testimony  as  reached 
me  direct.  The  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians  and  Col.  Vande- 
leur each  told  of  these  German  inhumanities  to  me,  myself.  I 
wrote  them  down  at  the  time.  They  are  unexaggerated,  unempha- 
sized,  flat  statements  of  witnesses  in  the  case  against  Germany. 

So  we  have  seen  how  the  Germans  conducted  themselves  in 
Belgium  and  how  they  treated  one  British  officer,  which  is  by  no 
means  an  isolated  case.  For — ^this  not  to  me  but  in  Col.  Vandeleur's 
statement  to  the  British  war  office — ^he  tells  of  a  car  ahead  of  his, 
where  the  men  being  threatened  with  suffocation,  they  hammered 
so  madly  on  the  walls  of  the  car  that  at  last  a  carpenter  was  brought 
who  cut  a  small  round  hole  for  air. 

Let  us  see  for  a  moment  what  the  Belgians  had  a  right  to 
expect  from  the  invading  army,  considering  Belgiimi  not  neutral 
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but  enemy  territory.  Germany  had  subscribed  to  The  Hague  con- 
vention, that  gentleman's  agreement  between  nations  which  was 
designed,  since  wars  seemed  inevitable,  to  make  for  fairness  and 
decency.  By  Article  46  of  that  convention,  Belgium  as  enemy  terri- 
tory has  this  claim : 

"Family  honor  and  rights,  individual  life  and  private 

property  as  well  as  religious  convictions  and  worship  must  be 

respected. 

"Private  property  may  not  be  confiscated. 
Article  28: 

"The  giving  over  to  pillage  of  a  town  or  place  even 
when  taken  by  assault  is  forbidden. 

"In  sieges  and  bombardments  all  necessary  steps  must 
be  taken  to  spare,  as  far  as  possible,  buildings  dedicated  to 
public  worship,  art,  science  or  charitable  purposes,  historic 
monuments,  hospitals  and  places  where  the  sick  and  wounded 
are  collected,  provided  they  are  not  being  used  at  the  time  for 
military  purposes." 

That  is  what  Belgitmi  had  a  right  to  expect.  What  she  has 
had  in  wanton  destruction  of  cities  and  of  historical  monuments, 
we  know.  That  is  what  France  too  had  a  right  to  expect  and  what 
she  got  that  also  we  know. 

But  The  Hague  convention  did  more  than  order  the  protection 
of  cities  and  non-combatants.  It  ordered  such  humanity  as  was 
possible  toward  the  opposing  army;  it  forbade  the  use  of  poison 
or  of  poisoned  weapons,  the  sa3ring  that  no  quarter  would  be  given, 
the  killing  of  men  who  had  surrendered,  the  use  of  arms,  material 
or  projectiles  calculated  to  cause  unnecessary  suffering;  it  forbade 
the  attack  or  bombardment  by  any  means  whatever  of  undefended 
towns,  villages,  dwellings  or  buildings. 

On  every  one  of  these  counts  Germany  must  plead  guilty. 
Every  violation  of  them  is  one  reason  why  we  are  at  war. 

We  are  at  war  today  not  because  the  crown  prince  of  Austria 
was  killed  in  Serbia  but  because  the  German  army  protected  its 
advance  with  non-combatants, — ^men,  women  and  children. 

We  are  at  war  because  of  those  citizens  of  conquered  Belgium 
who  died  protecting  their  women. 

We  are  at  war  because  of  that  German  order  of  August  24, 
1914,  for  frightfulness. 

We  are  at  war  today  not  because  German  submarines  sank 
battleships  but  because  they  have  sunk  and  are  sinking  peaceful 
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vessels,  little  fishing  boats  when  the  fishermen  were  laboring  to  get 
a  scant  livelihood,  and  great  unarmed  passenger  ships  carrying  non- 
combatants — ^men,  women  and  children. 

We  are  at  war  against  the  conviction  in  German  minds  that 
might  is  right,  that  the  end  justifies  any  means,  no  matter  how 
brutal. 

We  are  a  clean  and  humane  people.  We  would  not  believe 
these  things  at  first.  A  million  and  a  half  Belgians  fied  to  England 
with  the  story.  We  were  still  incredulous.  Noncombatants  were 
simk  at  sea.  We  still  felt  there  must  be  some  justification.  New 
and  ever  new  cruelties  of  death  came  from  the  German  trenches  and 
we  have  said:  "This  is  modem  war."  But  the  score  is  mounting 
higher  and  higher  day  by  day.  The  politics  of  this  war  are  lost 
in  its  inhumanitites,  fathered  by  German  skill.  It  was  not  enough 
that  men  should  die.   They  must  die  horribly. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  pause  for  a  moment  and  look  back  on  these 
things.  We  were  skeptical  at  first  but  time  has  shown  their  truth, 
for  they  are  of  a  piece  with  the  things  that  have  happened  since. 
They  belong  with  the  Lusitania  and  the  little  fishing  boats.  With 
the  attacks  on  London.   With  liquid  fire. 

We  are  a  people  of  homes.  Politics  means  little  to  us;  the 
quarrels  of  Europe  nothing.  But  here  is  an  enemy  which  has 
marched  over  the  homes  of  a  nation  and  wantonly  destroyed  them. 
Here  is  an  enemy  that  took  the  women  and  children  out  of  these 
homes  and  with  that  pitiful  advance  guard  drove  ahead.  "Again 
and  again  innocent  civilians  of  both  sexes  were  sacrificed  to  protect 
the  invading  army." 

It  is  for  the  home  we  are  fighting  today.  Democracy  will  live 
because  the  principle  of  a  free  people  will  never  die.  Liberty  will 
survive  so  long  as  the  soul  is  greater  than  the  body.  But  the  world 
will  go  on  and  progress  only  when  we  have  placed  on  the  lintel  of 
each  door  in  every  land  the  sign,  in  blood,  if  it  must  be,  that  the 
convenant  of  the  weak  and  the  unprotected  must  be  kept. 
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May  we  remind  branch  treasurers  once  more  to  send  in  the 

dues,  particularly  of  new  members,  as  promptly  as  possible  even 

though  it  necessitates  the  making  of  several  reports  to  the 

Another  Word    ^^^^^^^^  treasurer.    Names  of  new  members 

to  Branch  added  to  the  mailing  list  only  as  they 

—  are  reported  from  the  office  of  the  national 

A  rcasurcrs 

treasurer;  and  the  branch  treasurer  who  de- 
lays her  report  thereby  deprives  the  new  member  of  her  Journal 
during  the  period  of  the  delay.  Branch  treasurers  are  also 
reminded  once  more  that  the  rule  requiring  the  dropping  of 
delinquent  members  on  January  1st  will  this  year  be  strictly 
enforced. 

Two  more  great  medical  schools  have  opened  their  doors 
to  women.  Although  in  Harvard  the  presence  of  women  in  the 
medical  classes  is  as  yet  only  a  potentiality,  partly  no  doubt  be- 
Women  and  cause  of  the  restrictions  under  which  the 
,  privilege  is  offered,  still  the  action  taken  is 

Medical  .  ^  i..  •     ^i.  • 

.  .  a  step,   albeit  a  halting  one,  in  the  nght 

^  direction.    That    the    step    taken    this  year 

by  Harvard  and  Columbia  will  ultimately  be  taken  by  every 
great  medical  school  in  the  country — and  by  most  other  great 
professional  schools  as  well — goes  without  saying.  As  to  how 
far  the  decision  at  Harvard  was  hastened  by  the  events  of  the 
world  war  with  its  convincing  demonstration  of  the  value  and 
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the  need  of  the  services  of  women  physicians  and  surgeons  we 
have  no  information.  In  Columbia  the  decision  had  been  reached 
two  years  ago  and  its  execution  postponed  only  until  such  time 
as  additional  equipment  could  be  provided  to  supplement  the 
already  overtaxed  facilities  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  The  fact  that  the  step  became  possible  this  year  is 
due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  a  committee  of  women  physicians 
under  the  leadership  of  Dean  Gildersleeve  of  Barnard.  In  spite 
of  the  many  war  time  appeals  for  money — or  is  it  because  of 
them? — ^these  women  have  succeeded  in  raising  nearly  $80,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  building  which  will  provide  not  only 
accommodations  for  the  women  students  but  also  additional  and 
much  needed  laboratory  facilities.  Eight  women  have  registered 
in  the  entering  class. 

Columbia  has  moreover  made  this  gift  of  opportunity  to 
women  wholly  acceptable  by  offering  it  ungrudgingly  and  with- 
out reservations.  Women  have  been  admitted  to  the  course  on 
a  footing  of  complete  equality  with  men.  There  will  be  no  dis- 
tinctions between  the  sexes  in  class  room,  in  laboratory  or  in 
hospital  facilities.   That  is  as  it  should  be. 


The  willingness  of  these  venerable  educational  institutions 
to  break  at  last  with  ancient  tradition  throws  into  sharper  con- 
trast the  attitude  of  the  Government  on  a  question  so  closely 
Women  and  ^ill^^d  as  to  be  almost  identical.  We  have 
rr.i_  J.  «  heard  much*  of  the  shortage  of  physicians  and 
The  Medical  r  c  X        •      i     j  • 

-  surgeons  for  the  care  of  the  armies  already  m 

Keserve  L^orpi      ^  •    .  i        i  •  -i 

France  or  still  in  the  making  on  our  own  sou. 

It  has  been  officially  reported  that  twenty  thousand  more  physi- 
cians must  somehow  be  induced  to  enter  the  service.  Resort  to 
the  draft  has  been  seriously  discussed.  Meantime  hundreds  of 
women  physicians  and  surgeons,  on  the  average  no  less  well  trained, 
no  less  experienced,  no  less  successful  in  private  practice, 
no  less  able  to  undergo  hardship  or  face  death  if  need  be  in 
the  discharge  of  duty  than  their  brothers  in  the  profession  have 
offered  their  services  to  the  Government,  asking  only  that  they 
be  taken  into  the  service  on  the  same  terms  as  men  as  members 
of  the  medical  reserve  corps.  And  the  Government  in  spite  of 
its  urgent  need,  hesitates,  questions  its  authority  to  admit  women 
to  the  medical  reserve  corps,  urges  the  necessity  for  a  special 
act  of  Congress  making  them  eligible,  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
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that  high  legal  authority  has  declared  unequivocally  that  the 
existing  statutes  fix  no  requirements  for  eligibility  except  loyal 
citizenship  and  professional  competence.  The  Medical  Women's 
National  Association  and  various  local  organizations  of  women 
physicians  have  petitioned  the  Government  to  take  whatever 
action  may  be  necessary  to  remove  their  present  alleged  dis- 
ability, but  so  far  without  apparent  effect.  Could  not  such  an 
organization  as  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  not  only 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  War  Department  the  pressure  of  its 
influence  but  also  win  to  the  movement  the  support  of  the  or- 
ganized womanhood  of  the  country? 

Meantime  the  women  physicians  with  a  magnanimity 
worthy  of  all  praise,  decline  to  make  their  admission  to  the 
medical  reserve  corps  a  condition  of  service.  Many  of  them  are 
Women's  already  serving  the  Government  as  volunteers 

.   -  and  without  official  recognition  of  any  sort, 

y.^.^  Under  various  auspices  women's  hospital  units 

are  tormmg.  One  such  unit  of  the  New  York 
Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children  with  the  financial  backing  of 
the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  having 
been  offered  last  July  to  the  United  States  Government  and 
declined,  has  now  been  accepted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  French 
Government.  It  will  be  composed  of  a  hospital  with  a  hundred 
beds  and  a  number  of  small  flying  auxiliary  units.  It  will  be 
located  somewhere  in  the  devastated  area  and  as  near  the  firing 
line  as  possible;  and  while  it  will  work  primarily  among  the 
French  women  and  children,  it  will  also  accept  calls  for  the  care 
of  wounded  soldiers  if  the  need  arises. 

Besides  this  unit  which,  before  this  reaches  our  readers,  will 
doubtless  have  entered  upon  its  mission  of  mercy  in  France, 
there  has  been  begun  under  the  auspices  of  the  Medical  Women's 
National  Association,  the  organization  of  the  American  Women's 
Hospitals,  following  the  suggestion  of  the  Scottish  Women's 
Hospitals  which  have  done  such  magnificent  service  in  Serbia 
and  elsewhere.  The  very  comprehensive  plan  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  undertaking  which  has  been  worked  out  by  the  Avar 
Service  Committee  of  the  Medical  Women's  National  Associa- 
tion has  received  the  approval  of  the  Medical  Advisory  Board 
of  the  Council  for  National  Defense ;  and  Dr.  Rosalie  Slaughter 
Morton  of  New  York,  who  has  been  the  moving  spirit  in  the 
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undertaking,  has  been  appointed  to  membership  in  the  Medical 
Advisory  Board,  with  a  committee  of  representative  women  phy- 
sicians from  various  parts  of  the  country  to  act  in  a  consultative 
and  advisory  capacity  but  without  membership  on  the  Board. 
It  does  not  seem  credible  that  our  Government  will  long  continue 
to  reject  or  will  consent  to  accept  only  under  hampering  and 
humiliating  conditions  the  trained  service,  the  clear  vision,  the 
whole  hearted  devotion  of  the  women  physicians  merely  because 
they  are  women. 

The  Committee  on  Fellowships  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae  as  announced  in  the  October  Journal  has  awarded  the 
Latin-American  Fellowship  offered  at  the  Biennial  meeting  of  the 

Latin  American  -^^^^^^^^^^^  Washington,  to  Miss  Virginia 
—         ,  .  Pereira  Alvarez  of  Venezuela  who  is  studying 

Awarded  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Alvarez  received  her  degree  of  Bache- 
lor in  Arts  and  Science  at  the  University  of  Caracas  after  seven 
years  of  study,  three  in  preparation  and  four  for  the  regular  course. 
After  that  she  entered  upon  her  medical  work  in  the  university, 
holding  at  the  same  time  an  assistant  instructorship  in  Physiological  ^ 
Chemistry.  She  also  assisted  the  professor  of  Physiological  Chem- 
istry, Dr.  G.  D.  Palacios  with  an  important  work  on  Tropical  Path- 
olgoical  Chemistry  and  her  name  appears  as  collaborator  in  the 
preface  to  this  work. 

Miss  Alvarez  has  won  a  prize  in  the  Women's  Medical  College 
of  Philadelphia.  In  mentioning  this  the  Dean  of  the  College  wrote : 
"During  her  first  year  Miss  Alvarez  has  been  an  unusually  good 
student  and  received  our  prize  in  Anatomy  which  is  granted  an- 
nually to  a  member  of  the  first  year  class.  I  feel  very  confident  that 
she  will  continue  to  maintain  her  high  standard  and  will  be  deserv- 
ing of  the  award  of  the  Latin-American  Fellowship." 

Upon  the  completion  of  her  course  in  America  it  is  the  intention 
of  Miss  Alvarez  to  return  to  Her  own  country  and  there  found  an 
institution  for  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Diseases  of  Infants. 
As  the  mortality  of  infants  in  Venezuela  is  said  to  be  appalling,  such 
an  institution  is  urgently  needed  and  should  have  important  and 
far-reaching  results  in  the  life  of  the  state.  The  Association  of 
Collegiate  Alumnae  is  glad  to  have  a  small  share  in  helping  this 
ambitious  young  woman  to  carry  out  a  project  of  such  exceptional 
promise. 
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Although  the  lower  schools  had  already  planned  in  some  meas- 
ure a  modification  of  their  curricula  to  meet  existing  conditions  the 
"war  lessons"  issued  through  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  will 
New  Federal  supplement  these  extra  courses  most  effectively. 
"War  Lessons"  purpose  and  form  of  these  lessons  are,  as 

pointed  out  in  President  Wilson's  letter  to  school 
officers,  "adapted  not  only  to  conditions  which  must  obtain  while 
the  war  continues  but  as  well  to  the  conditions  which  will  no  doubt 
continue  long  after  the  war  has  ended."  He  has  urged  that  teachers 
and  other  school  officers  increase  materially  the  time  and  attention 
devoted  to  instruction  bearing  directly  on  the  problems  of  com- 
munity and  national  life  and  that  there  be  a  realization  in  public 
education  of  the  new  emphasis  which  the  war  has  given  to  the 
meaning  of  democracy. 

These  lessons,  the  first  of  which  appeared  the  first  of  October, 
will  be  issued  each  month  up  to  and  including  May  1st.  They  con- 
sist of  reading  material  in  form  to  be  put  directly  into  the  hands 
of  the  pupils.  The  text  in  each  case  deals  with  selected  topics  fol- 
lowed by  questions  and  suggestions  as  to  topics  which  may  be 
studied  in  addition  to  those  presented  and  is  followed  by  references 
to  supplementary  reading  matter.  They  can  be  introduced  as  part 
of  the  work  in  reading  classes  and  as  subject-matter  for  discussion 
in  English  classes.  Such  live,  timely  topics  as  "What  the  War  Has 
Used  Up,"  "What  the  War  Prevents  Men  from  Producing,"  and 
"New  Needs  Which  Grow  Out  of  the  War,"  will  do  much  to  vitalize 
such  classes.  The  lessons  have  been  prepared  for  use  in  elemen- 
tary schools  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  grades  and  in  high 
schools.  In  preparing  them  the  Bureau  of  Education,  cooperating 
with  the  Food  Administration,  has  had  the  services  of  a  number 
of  experienced  teachers  and  writers. 

The  following  instructions  for  obtaining  the  lessons  have  been 
given  out: 

"The  Superintendent  of  Public  Documents  is  prepared  to  sup- 
ply reprints  of  each  of  the  sections  of  32  pages,  when  these  are 
ordered  in  bulk.  The  sale  price  of  these  reprints  is  to  be  found  on 
the  order  card.  Small  schools  are  asked  to  consolidate  their  orders 
through  the  county  superintendent  or  through  the  State  department 
of  education.  Orders  can  be  made  on  the  inclosed  card.  Money 
orders  should  accompany  the  order. 

It  is  recommended  that  teachers  secure  for  their  own  use  each 
month  the  three  sections.    Those  in  the  lower  grades  will  find 
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material  in  the  sections  designed '  for  the  upper  grades  which  will 
give  them  the  principles  that  they  should  incorporate  into  their 
teaching.  In  like  manner  the  teachers  in  the  upper  grades  will  find 
illustrative  material  in  the  section  prepared  for  the  lower  grades. 

"The  arrangements  provided  make  it  possible  to  supply  during 
the  year  to  each  pupil  256  pages  of  reading  material  at  an  aggregate 
cost  of  8  cents,  and  to  supply  to  a  teacher  768  pages  of  material 
for  24  cents." 

Branches  of  the  Association  are  asked  to  aid  in  seeing  that 
these  lessons  in  community  and  national  life  are  used  in  every 
school.  It  has  been  the  object  of  the  committee  to  reach  every 
school  in  the  land  but  some  may  have  been  omitted  and  others 
may  need  encouragement  in  taking  up  new  work.  Such  service 
on  the  part  of  our  members  will  be  in  direct  line  with  the  Asso- 
ciation policy  to  cooperate  in  every  way  possible  with  the  Federal 
authorities  in  promoting  in  schools  a  wider  knowledge  and  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  principles  which  underlie  our  government. 


The  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  has  just  received  word 
that  it  has  been  selected  as  the  organization  best  fitted  to  award 
the  new  teacher's  fellowship  to  be  known  as  the  Julia  C.  G.  Piatt 
Fellowship,  created  in  memory  of  Miss  Julia  C.  G.  Piatt,  principal 
for  many  years  of  a  school  for  girls.  This  Fellowship  is  to  alter- 
nate with  the  Anna  C.  Brackett  Memorial  Fellowship  also  admin- 
istered by  the  Association. 


FELLOWSHIP  ANNOUNCEMENT 
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AMONG  THE  BRANCHES 

(News  for  this  department  should  reach  the  Journal  office  not  later  than 
the  25th  of  each  month.) 

Bloomington  Branch,  Bloomington,  Ind. — This  Branch  has 
been  increased  by  twenty  members  making  *a  total  of  52.  It 
has  paid  a  pledge  of  $100  to  the  Bloomington  hospital  and  has 
started  a  scholarship  fund  for  girls*  In  this  latter  undertaking 
we  sent  a  letter  to  all  the  women  graduates  of  the  university 
asking  contributions  of  $1.00  or  more  to  add  to  a  nucleus  of  $42 
which  the  branch  had  raised  among  its  own  members  for  the 
purpose.  The  first  response  came  from  an  alumnus,  Ernest  O. 
Holland,  '95  president  of  the  state  college  of  Washington,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Alumni  Council  of  Indiana  University.  Mrs. 
William  Lowe  Bryan  has  contributed  $7.50  and  Dean  Ruby  E.  C. 
Mason  $4.  Other  contributions  have  been  received  from  Mrs. 
Charles  Beeson  (Mabel  Banta,  '85)  daughter  of  the  late  Judge 
David  D.  Banta,  formerly  dean  of  the  School  of  Law;  Miss 
Lilian  G.  Berry,  '99,  Miss  Anna  B.  Collins,  '97,  Miss  Ivy  L. 
Chamness,  '06,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Andrews,  '02  and  Mrs.  F.  Opperman. 

In  addition  to  these  two  lines  of  work  the  branch  with  the 
Women's  Franchise  League  brought  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw 
to  Bloomington  for  a  suffrage  lecture.  Tickets  for  this  lecture 
were  given  to  the  girls  who  were  working  their  way  through 
the  University. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  large  and  representative  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  study  the  public  school  curricula  of 
Indiana. 

California  Branch,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — California  Branch 
anticipated  its  regular  opening  date  with  a  special  luncheon, 
arranged  in  honor  of  our  national  president,  Mrs.  Lois  Kimball 
Mathews,  who  was  in  California  during  the  summer.  Mrs. 
Mathews  dates  her  first  acquaintance  with  the  A.  C.  A.  from 
her  membership  in  California  Branch,  soon  after  her  graduation 
from  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  so  her  visit  to  the  local 
organization  was  a  "welcome  home"  as  well  as  a  greeting  to 
our  chief  executive.  The  luncheon,  which  was  attended  by  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  was  held  in  the  Century 
Club  in  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Mathews  gave  an  inspiring  after  luncheon  -talk  on 
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the  present  duty  and  opportunity  of  college  women,  a  talk  which 
found  a  hearty  response  in  the  minds  of  the  California  women. 

Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Mott,  our  new  president,  has  been  represent- 
ing the  Branch  on  the  Recreation  committee  appointed  during 
the  summer  by  San  Francisco's  mayor.  The  work  of  the  com- 
mittee is  to  provide  adequate  recreation  and  entertainment  for 
the  army  and  navy  men  who  are  centering  here  now  in  great 
numbers.  The  Branch,  through  various  committees  is  cooperat- 
ing with  committees  representing  other  organizations  in  various 
phases  of  war  work.  Some  aspects  of  war  work,  now  being  done 
by  the  California  Women's  committee  of  the  Councils  of  State 
and  National  Defence  formed  the  theme  for  our  October  meet- 
ing which  was  held  in  Oakland.  Mrs.  Robert  O.  Moody,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  California  Women's  Committee  of  the  Councils 
for  State  and  National  Defence  was  chairman  for  the  day. 

There  has  been  opened  in  San  Francisco  recently  a  canteen 
for  enlisted  men  which  is  being  conducted  by  the  National 
League  for  Women's  Service.  Through  Mrs.  E.  E.  Brownell, 
our  corresponding  secretary  the  branch  expects  to  provide  work- 
ers for  one  day  a  week  in  the  canteen.  Mrs.  Brownell  will  have 
charge  of  our  share  of  the  work. 

In  our  membership  of  four  hundred  there  are  women  eager 
and  willing  to  assist  in  every  phase  of  war  service,  so  the 
directors  of  the  Branch  have  determined  to  decline  assistance 
nowhere,  thus  giving  each  college  woman  an  opportunity  to 
help  where  she  chooses  and  how  she  chooses. 

Our  initial  meeting  was  held  at  the  St.  Francis  hotel  on 
Sept.  22,  and  was  conducted  by  the  former  School  Survey  sec- 
tion of  the  Branch,  of  which  Mrs.  Jesse  Steinhart  is  chairman. 
The  committee  is  now  merged  with  the  Public  Education  Asso- 
ciation of  San  Francisco,  and  the  Alumnae  members  who  have 
worked  in  school  affairs  are  continuing  their  good  work  in  the 
larger  organization.  The  survey  of  the  San  Francisco  schools, 
made  under  the  direction  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  P.  P.  Claxton, 
was  discussed  by  various  members  of  the  committee  and  by 
officers  of  the  Public  Education  Association. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education,  Prof. 
Richard  G.  Boone  and  Dr.  S.  Langer,  president  of  the  Public 
Education  Association  were  among  the  guests  of  honor  for  the 
day. 

Members  of  the  Alumnae  branch  have  taken  an  active  part 
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in  the  school  bond  election  campaign  which  was  carried  on  in 
San  Francisco  during  October. 

Several  names  of  young  Californians  who  have  gone  to 
American  Lake  to  train  have  been  sent  by  Miss  Ethel  Moore 
to  the  Tacoma  and  Seattle  branches,  following  the  suggestion 
of  Mrs.  Walter  Stokes  Irons  in  one  of  the  War  Service  bulletins 
of  the  Association. 

Greenwich  Branch,  Greenwich,  Conn. — Contrary  to  its 
usual  custom,  the  Greenwich  College  Club,  held  monthly  meet- 
ings throughout  the  summer,  for  all  of  the  members  felt  that 
the  least  the  Club  could  do  for  the  country  was  to  keep  actively 
at  work. 

The  Surgical  Dressings  Cpmmittee  and  its  four  sub-groups, 
have  worked  faithfully,  sending  out  a  weekly  average  of  8,000 
dressings.  Miss  Carita  Spencer  and  Mrs.  Garvin  have  both 
visited  the  branch,  and  have  encouraged  the  members  to  work 
harder  than  ever.  The  $2,000  raised  last  winter,  which  pays  for 
the  materials  used  in  the  five  groups,  is  almost  exhausted,  and 
the  financial  committee  is  beginning  its  campaign  for  the  five 
thousand  dollars  necessary  to  carry  the  work  through  the  winter. 
Two  of  the  groups  are  composed  of  farmers'  wives,  and  the  wives 
of  chauffeurs  living  back  in  the  country.  They  are  sent  for 
every  week,  and  meet  at  the  houses  of  two  members  of  the  Club, 
and  in  their  four  hours  of  service  turn  out  an  incredible  number 
of  bandages,  and  dressings.  Their  enthusiasm  is  a  great  inspira 
tion  to  the  other  groups. 

Three  members  of  this  branch  hold  executive  offices  in  the 
State  Council  for  National  Defense  and  are  busy  organizing  and 
directing  the  * .  ork  planned  at  headquarters. 

Early  in  the  summer,  two  other  members  of  the  Club  took 
the  course  in  canning  at  Storrs  Agricultural  College,  and  came 
back  to  establish  and  manage  a  canning  kitchen  for  Green- 
wich. They  took  a  building  opposite  the  railroad  station,  and 
filled  up  the  rooms  with  the  necessary  equipment  of  electric  and 
kerosene  stoves  (the  powers  that  be  will  not  admit  gas  into 
Greenwich!),  sterilizers,  jars  and  cans.  An  expert  took  charge 
of  the  work,  with  two  paid  workers,  a  man,  a  voluntary  secretary 
and  bookkeeper  to  assist.  The  two  managers  often  worked  at 
the  kitchen  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  well  into  the  evening." 

In  order  to  start  the  work,  the  public  was  told  that  the  prod- 
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uce  from  their  6wn  gardens  could  be  canned  there  at  a  certain 
price,  and  that  any  surplus  produce  would  be  canned  and  sold 
by  the.  kitchen  to  defray  expenses.  The  result  was  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  work  done  was  orders,  and  one-third  surplus.  The 
first  week  168  jars  were  canned ;  the  greatest  number  canned  any 
suceeding  week  was  1,343,  and  the  total  on  September  7th  was 
6,958  jars. 

Seven  centers  were  organized  in  different  parts  of  the  town, 
where  canning  was  taught,  and  where  people  could  bring  their 
own  produce,  and  use  the  equipment  of  the  center,  under  instruc- 
tion. These  people  brought  their  own  jars,  but  paid  five  cents 
a  jar  for  the  use  of  the  sterilizers  and  other  equipment.  The 
children  at  the  Health  Station  Center  showed  great  interest, 
and  some  of  the  boys  canned  their  own  produce.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  of  great  good  to  the  community,  and  has  been  a 
decided  success. 

The  Civic  Committee  has  kept  the  members  of  the  Club 
posted  as  to  the  School  question,  for  in  Greenwich  the  woman 
may  vote  on  the  election  of  the  school  board.  The  women  of 
the  town  are  eager  to  retain  the  present  superintendent  and  his 
present  board,  for  they  are  capable  and  efficient,  and  are  not 
controlled  by  the  politicians. 

Los  Angeles  Branch,  Los  Angeles,  Gal. — The  summer 
months  of  the  Women's  University  Club  have  been  very  strenu- 
ous for  many  of  the  members  who  were  getting  affairs  into  run- 
ning order  for  this  new  organization.  The  President,  Mrs. 
Donnell,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  have  met  at  frequent  inter- 
vals with  the  result  that  the  prospects  for  the  work  of  the  year 
are  very  bright. 

The  membership  committee's  campaign  has  brought  the 
members  up  past  the  350  mark  and  they  are  still  working  hard. 

The  vocational  bureau  has  placed  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  girls  during  the  summer  in  positions  of  every  variety,  chiefly 
as  private  school  teachers,  tutors  and  secretaries.  Just  the  last 
week  two  girls  were  sent  to  Mexico  as  tutors. 

Mrs.  Marsh,  Miss  Mary  Meredith  and  Miss  Lucy  Lambdin 
have  constituted  our  very  active  Red  Cross  Committee.  In  the 
early  summer  they  trained  speakers  for  the  Red  Cross  campaign- 
ing, later  they  themselves  gave  many  talks  and  now  they  are 
engineering  the  knitting  drive  which  Los  Angeles  is  conducting 
at  present. 
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The  first  meeting  of  the  year  will  be  held  October  6th  and 
the  war  service  program  for  that  day  is  largely  indicative  of  what 
we  hope  to  do  this  year.  Miss  Ethel  Moore,  a  member  of  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  will  speak  on  "Food  Conservation"  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Gibson,  a  member  of  the  same  committee  will  have 
as  her  subject,  "Americanization."  Some  one  will  give  a  brief 
resume  of  the  A.  C.  A.  War  Service  Bulletins  which  have  come 
in  the  last  few  months.  This  meeting  is  to  be  an  open  meeting 
and  we  hope  by  that  means  to  assist  our  membership  committee 
in  its'campaign. 

The  year  promises  to  be  one  of  interest  and  we  trust  of  re)il 
service.  We  are  happy  that  the  three  organizations,  A.  C.  A. 
College  Woman's  Club,  and  Federation  of  College  Clubs  have 
combined  to  work  together  in  the  future  for  the  aims  in  which  we 
are  all  interested  and  for  which  we  were  striving  separately 
until  last  May. 

Milwaukee  Branch,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — ^The  members  of  the 
Milwaukee  Branch  have  been  very  busy  all  summer. 

Our  garden  has  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  whole 
tract  of  the  League  for  Women's  Service.  We  have  about  one 
hundred  heads  of  cabbage,  as  many  tomato  plants  and  twelve 
hundred  feet  of  beets.  They  are  not  ready  to  harvest  and  our 
fear  is  that  after  all  our  work  the  frost  may  get  them  before  they 
mature. 

We  have  agreed  to  establish  a  Local  Center  of  the  Collegiate 
Periodical  League,  the  object  of  which  is  to  supply  the  canton- 
ments with  new  current  reading  matter.  We  shall  canvas  for 
them  through  the  block  captains  in  the  women's  ward  organiza- 
tion and  have  them  left  each  week  at  the  homes  of  the  block 
captains,  where  they  will  be  collected  by  members  of  the  auto 
squad  and  carried  to  the  public  library  which  will  forward  them 
to  the  camps. 

The  Milwaukee  Teachers'  Association  has  asked  us  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  investigate  carefully  the  school  conditions 
in  our  city  and  make  an  annual  report  to  them  and  to  the  board. 
They  want  the  backing  of  an  organization  such  as  ours  to  help 
them  secure  the  improvements  they  need  and  we  feel  that  that 
is  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  we  exist.  We  have  been  active 
all  summer  in  creating  a  sentiment  against  the  study  of  foreign 
languages  in  our  grammar  schools,  with  some  measure  of  success. 
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We  shall  economize  wherever  we  can  this  year.  We  mean 
to  cut  down  on  our  appropriation  for  speakers  and  hope  to  take 
our  refreshment  money  to  adopt  two  French  orphans  as  sug- 
gested in  one  of  the  bulletins  sent  out  this  summer  from  the  office 
of  the  executive  secretary.  The  board  recommends  this  step 
and  feels  confident  it  will  be  favorably  received  by  the  branch  at 
its  first  meeting. 

Wherever  there  is  war-work  being  done  one  finds  our  A.  C. 
A.  members,  in  the  Red  Cross  in  its  various  branches,  in  the 
Patriotic  League  for  Women's  Service,  in  the  work  of  the 
County  Council  of  Defense,  in  the  Auto  squad,  in  the  Civilian 
Relief,  in  the  Household  Registration  and  Hoover  Pledge 
canvas,  translating,  filing  draft  papers,  and  doing  other  kinds  of 
clerical  work. 

Nortliiield  Branch,  Northfield,  Minn. — Our  July  and  August 
meetings  were  rather  more  social  than  literary.  At  the  former  an 
effort  was  made  to  have  present  all  college  graduates  spending 
the  summer  in  Nurthfield.  The  branch  has  money  on  h.ind  to  be 
offered  for  a  scholarship  to  a  Senior  at  either  Carleton  or  St.  Olaf 
college,  but  if  no  application  is  made,  the  fund  may  be  used  for 
Red  Cross  or  French  Relief  purposes.  Three  entertainments  are 
to  be  provided  to  raise  more  money  to  add  to  this  fund. 

Some  of  our  members  have  been  lost  through  change  of 
residence,  but  we  hope  with  the  beginning  of  the  college  year 
to  more  than  make  up  the  old  membership. 

A  local  A.  C.  A.  committee  is  cooperating  with  a  library  com- 
mittee in  collecting  magazines  not  over  ten  days  old  for  the  sol- 
diers. 


San  Jose  Branch,  San  Jose,  Gal. — The  most  memorable  event 
to  be  recorded  in  the  summer  annals  of  the  San  Jose  Branch  of 
the  A.  C.  A.  is  the  passing  into  the  life  beyond  of  Ruth  Laird 
Kimball,  one  of  our  valued  and  efficient  charter  members.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Emma  Kimball  of  Palo  Alto,  Cali- 
fornia, and  sister  of  Mrs.  Lois  Kimball  Mathews,  President  of 
the  National  A.  C.  A.,  and  of  Miss  Alice  Kimball  of  Palo  Alto. 
She  was  born  in  Iowa  but  passed  the  later  years  of  her  life  in 
California.  She  graduated  from  Stanford  University  in  1904, 
her  brilliant  scholarship  winning  her  membership  in  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society.    She  was  also  a  member  of  the  Delta 
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Gamma  Sorority  and  very  prominent  in  the  worthy  activities 
of  her  college  years. 

Life  was  beautiful  to  her.  She  made  it  so  by  a  human 
service  almost  uninterrupted  through  the  years  allotted  to  her. 
Although  she  was  not  robust  only  those  nearest  her  were  aware 
of  this  fact  for  she  was  so  resolute  in  spirit  that  she  allowed  no 
physical  weakness  to  deter  her  from  performing  to  the  full  meas- 
ure of  her  capacity  whatever  duty  life  brought  to  her.  The  rare 
combination  of  a  strong  intellect,  a  wise  judgment  and  a  heart 
responsive  to  human  need  formed  a  character  of  unusual  poise. 

She  had  a  wondrous  influence  for  good  on  the  lives  of  her 
pupils.  This  was  noticeably  apparent  in  her  work  as  Dean  ot 
Girls  in  the  San  Jose  High  School,  where  she  was  head  of  the 
English  department,  and  in  her  next  field  of  activity,  the  Castil- 
leja  school  for  girls  in  Palo  Alto.  Teaching  meant  to  her  not 
merely  developing  the  mental  powers  of  her  students  but  it  had 
the  larger  significance  of  helping  to  unfold  all  that  was  best 
in  their  natures. 

The  fine  Y.  W.  C.  A.  building  in  San  Jose,  California,  with 
all  that  it  means  of  help  to  the  whole  community  must  always 
be  a  silent  memorial  to  her  exalted  ideas  and  her  efficient  work, 
for  she  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  this  work  from  its 
discouraging  beginning  through  all  the  intermediate  stages  to 
its  most  successful  accomplishment. 

Sheridan  Branch,  Sheridan,  Wyo. — Sheridan  Chapter  of  the 
Association  comprises  a  very  busy  group  of  women.  All  are 
intensely  interested  in  the  live  topics  of  the  day  and  are  eager 
to  contribute  their  share  in  improving  their  community  and 
state.  The  programs  of  the  year  have  been  well  planned  and 
enthusiastically  carried  out.  Nine  meetings  a  year  is  our 
schedule  but  we  find  so  much  to  do  that  is  worth  while  that  we 
exceed  our  schedule  each  year.  Our  programs  this  year  have 
been  devoted  to  the  study  and  discussion  of  early  Wyoming 
history.  Late  in  May  or  June  each  year  we  give  the  Senior  and 
Junior  high  school  girls  an  entertainment. 

Our  chapter  took  no  small  part  in  causing  to  be  formulated 
and  passed  a  city  ordinance  creating  the  office  and  appointment 
of  a  Woman  Police  Officer,  fixing  her  salary  and  outlining  her 
duties.  It  also  joined  forces  and  did  strong  conscientious  work 
in  the  interest  of  the  bill  for  medical  inspection  in  the  public 
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schools  and  has  been  actively  interested  in  state  and  federal 
movements  for  child  welfare. 

Our  Educational  Committee's  "Sheridan  County  School 
Survey"  proved  to  be  of  such  value  that  the  Wyoming  State 
School  Code  Committee  in  its  work  of  revising  the  state  school 
laws  asked  for  copies  of  our  report.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion also  requested  copies. 

St.  Louis  Branch,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — In  addition  to  war  activi- 
ties the  St.  Louis  branch  of  the  Association  is  hard  at  work 
on  its  membership  campaign  this  fall.  A  membership  which 
will  include  every  woman  graduate  of  an  accredited  college  in 
St.  Louis  and  vicinity  is  the  object  of  the  campaign,  and  the 
members  hope  to  achieve  that  before  the  meeting  of  the  national 
convention  of  the  association  in  St.  Louis  in  1919. 

THE  SOUTHERN  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGE  WOMEN 

In  spite  of  the  summer  of  busy  activity  in  various  forms  of 
national  service — in  each  state  a  member  of  the  association  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  National  Council  for  Defense — 
an  effort  has  been  made  through  alumnae  associations  to  increase 
the  number  of  college  students  and  to  add  to  endowments. 

Dr.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education,  will  visit  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  this  month  and  his  inspection  will  no 
doubt  prove  stimulating.  The  university  has  no  dean  of  women, 
but  has  made  a  beginning  of  caring  for  its  women  students  by 
providing  a  small  dormitory  with  a  house-mother  in  charge.  Col- 
lege women  in  the  state  are  hoping  for  the  early  appointment  of 
a  commission  to  classify  educational  institutions. 

The  approaching  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  in  the  South  will  be  one  of  great  importance. 
The  vice-president  of  this  association  is  also  president  of  the 
Southern  Association  of  College  Women.  No  other  body  of 
educational  influence  has  had  so  large  a  part  in  maintaining 
college  standards  in  the  South. 

The  friendly  interest  aroused  by  the  joint  meeting  with  the 
A.  C.  A.  in  Washington  is  being  manifested  in  the  increased 
number  of  copies  of  the  Journal  read  and  by  a  readiness  to  co- 
operate in  solving  our  common  problems. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  COLLEGES 

(News  for  this  department  should  reach  the  Journal  office  not  later  than 
the  25th  of  each  month.) 

Barnard  College. — Barnard  College  opened  on  Wednesday, 
September  26,  for  its  twenty-ninth  year,  with  a  registration  of 
593  regular  students  and  27  specials.  A  comparison  with  the 
figures  of  last  year,  622  regular  students  and  46  specials,  shows 
that  there  has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  some  of  the  upper 
classes,  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  some  students  are  engaged 
in  various  forms  of  war  work.  A  few  of  those  still  absent,  in- 
cluding a  number  who  are  working  in  the  agricultural  unit  at 
Bedford,  are  expected  to  return  next  week.  The  nunlber  of 
special  students  is  markedly  less  than  usual.  In  the  Freshman 
Class,  on  the  other  hand,  the  registration  although  still  incom- 
plete is  larger  than  it  was  last  year. 

Some  changes  in  the  faculty  have  been  caused  by  the  war. 
Professor  James  T.  Shotwell,  Professor  of  History,  will  be 
absent  on  leave  for  the  year,  acting  as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Board  of  Historical  Service.  Professor  Henry.  E.  Crampton, 
who  had  planned  to  take  one  semester's  leave,  will  remain  on 
duty  at  the  University  to  carry  on  his  work  as  Chairman  of  the 
Columbia  University  Committee  on  Mobilization.  He  is  also 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Engineering  and  Education 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defence. 

Professor  Henri  F.  Mueller  of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages  and  Literature  is  still  absent  on  active  service  with 
the  French  Army.  Dr.  Armin  K.  Lobeck,  instructor  in  geogra- 
phy, has  also  left  to  enter  government  service.  Miss  Emilie  J. 
Hutchinson,  of  the  department  of  economics,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  manager  of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions with  which,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  she 
has  been  connected  for  some  years.  She  will,  however,  remain 
on  the  Barnard  staff  of  instructors,  and  will  continue  to  give  an 
elective  course  on  Women  in  Gainful  Occupations. 

New  instructors  added  to  the  staff  during  the  summer  will 
include  Mr.  Henry  F.  Grady,  A.B.,  lecturer  in  economics;  Lucia 
Smith,  A.B.,  lecturer  in  chemistry;  Bessie  W.  Lyle,  A.M., 
lecturer  in  zoology;  Helen  H.  Parkhurst,  Ph.D.,  assistant  in 
philosophy ;  Margaret  Burns,  assistant  in  physical  education  and 
Lilian  Egleston,  A.B.,  secretary  of  Brooks  Hall. 
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Bryn  Mawr  College. — President  M.  Carey  Thomas  spent 
the  summer  in  China  and  Japan. 

Miss  Eunice  Morgan  Schenck  has  resigned  the  deanship  of 
the  college  and  will  be  Associate  Professor  of  Modern  French 
Literature.  Miss  Helen  Taft,  daughter  of  former  President  Taft, 
is  the  new  dean. 

Prof.  William  R.  Smith  and  Prof.  Marion  Parris  Smith  took 
an  agricultural  unit  from  Bryn  Mawr  to  their  farm  in  Maine  this 
summer. 

Miss  Edith  Orlady  returns  after  a  year's  leave  of  absence 
to  be  secretary  and  registrar  of  the  college. 

Dr.  Ada  Hart  Arlitt  has  been  appointed  Associate  in  Educa- 
tional Psychology  and  Dr.  Ethel  E.  Sabin  Associate  in  Philoso- 
phy. Among  other  appointments  are  Miss  Helen  McGregor 
Noyes,  instructor  in  English ;  Miss  Eva  Alice  Worrell,  reader  in 
English ;  Miss  Emily  Gifford  Noyes,  instructor  in  English ;  and 
Miss  Marion  C.  Kleps,  reader  in  Mathematics.  Some  of  those 
promoted  are  Dr.  Regina  Crandall,  to  Associate  Professor  of 
English  Philology  and  Prof.  Matilda  Castro  who  will  be  Phoebe 
Anna  Thorne,  Professor  of  Education. 

Miss  Jean  M.  Wylie  who  has  been  manager  of  the  Low  build- 
ings for  six  years  has  resigned  to  take  up  farming  and  Miss  Jane 
Marion  Earle,  reader  in  mathematics,  has  resigned  to  take  up 
war  work  in  England. 

Brown  University. — ^The  Women's  College  has  opened  with 
a  full  curriculum.  The  enrollment  of  241  students  is  the  largest 
in  its  history. 

On  October  20th  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the 
Founding  of  the  College  was  celebrated.  This  celebration  was 
to  have  taken  place  last  spring,  but  was  postponed  and  short- 
ened because  of  the  war.  William  Herbert  Perry  Faunce,  Presi- 
dent of  Brown  University  presided  at  the  afternoon  exercises 
in  the  First  Baptist  Meeting  House  where  the  program  was  as 
follows:  Invocation,  Rev.  Augustus  M.  Lord;  Address  of  Wel- 
come, Lida  Shaw  King,  Dean  of  the  Women's  College ;  Response 
for  the  Alumnae,  Mary  E.  WooUey,  President  of  Mount  Holy- 
oke  College;  Song,  "O  Mother  Dear,  Brunonia";  Address,  Le 
Baron  Russell  Briggs,  President  of  Radcliffe  College;  Address, 
Josephine  Preston  Peabody  Marks;  Song,  "O  God,  Our  Help  in 
Ages  Past";  Benediction,  Rev.  Henry  M.  King.    Miss  Martha 
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W.  Watt,  1900,  acted  as  chief  marshal.  At  the  banquet  in  the 
evening  Mrs.  John  S.  Murdock,  1895,  was  toastmistress.  The 
speakers  were:  Henry  Noble  McCracken,  President  of  Vassar 
College;  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  President  of  Amherst  College; 
Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve,  Dean  of  Barnard  College;  President 
Faunce  and  Dean  King. 

The  work  of  the  War  Emergency  Committee  deserves 
praise.  This  committee  has  prepared  lists  of  war  services  in 
which  women  may  engage,  of  work  which  students  may  do  or 
may  be  trained  to  do,  and  of  the  best  agencies  for  this  training. 
During  the  last  two  months  of  the  year,  133  students  joined 
the  Red  Cross  Society;  162  prepared  over  1,000  hospital  sup- 
plies; 106  knitted  over  125  garments;  1  was  employed  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  to  prepare  lists  of  hospitals  and  clinics  in 
Providence ;  3  college  classes  contributed  $75  for  supplies,  while 
the  Glee  Club  gave  $200,  the  proceeds  of  an  operetta,  to  tuc 
American  Red  Cross.  This  committee  is  represented  on  the 
Women's  Committee  of  National  Defense,  Rhode  Island  Division, 
and  also  on  the  Food  Conservation  Committee  of  the  House- 
wives' League. 

The  Annie  Crosby  Emery  Alumnae  Fellowship  was  awarded 
this  year  to  Grace  Ethel  Hawk,  1917,  who  is  studying  in  the 
English  Department  of  Br)m  Mawr  College  where  she 
also  receives  a  scholarship.  The  Emma  Josephine  (Ayer)  Arnold 
Archaeological  Fellowship  was  awarded  to  Robert  G.  D.  Ljiing- 
gren,  1917,  who  is  studying  at  Columbia  University. 

A  Freshmen  Loan  Fund  has  been  established  by  the  Alum- 
nae Association.  At  present  it  amounts  to  $417.  Sums  of  $35 
may  be  borrowed  free  from  interest  by  specially  approved 
students,  provided  that  it  is  repaid  before  the  beginning  of  the 
next  academic  year. 

The  amount  of  money  available  to  students  this  year  has 
been  increased  by:  The  Susan  E.  King  Scholarship  of  $1,000;  an 
additional  scholarship  from  the  Rhode  Island  Women's  Club; 
4  scholarships  from  the  Maxfield  Fund  of  the  Beneficent  Congre- 
gational Church;  and  $190  from  the  Rhode  Island  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs. 

Carleton  College. — The  new  dormitory  for  women  at  Carle- 
ton  was  ready  for  occupancy  October  1st,  the  first  day  of  regis- 
tration.   The  large  living  room,  the  amusement  room  with  its 
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stage  for  theatricals,  and  the  student  rooms  and  suites  are  all 
very  attractive  and  modern.  The  dining-room  in  Gridley  Hall, 
the  old  dormitory  for  women  is  easily  reached  through  a  sub- 
way four  hundred  feet  in  length  which  connects  the  two  build- 
ings and  will  doubtless  be  very  popular  during  periods  of  inclem- 
ent weather, — especially  if  Minnesota  has  as  many  heavy  snow- 
storms this  year  as  last.  The  north  rooms  in  the  new  dormitory 
overlook  the  upper  lake, — one  of  two  spring-fed  miniature  lakes 
which  have  been  dredged  out  in  the  valley. 

The  late  opening  of  the  college  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  men,  of  those  who  have  not  enlisted  or  been 
drafted,  were  doing  agricultural  work  which  kept  them  busy 
throughout  September. 

A  few  courses  in  agriculture  have  been  introduced  into  the 
college  curriculum  and  will  be  taught  by  Professor  Frederick  F. 
Showers  who  comes  to  Carleton  from  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Professor  Showers  will  be  in  charge  of  the  college  farm 
where  practical  demonstrations  will  be  made  of  the  subjects 
taught. 

The  war  has  already  affected  Carleton.  It  has  lessened 
the  number  of  men  students  particularly  in  the  two  upper 
classes.  This  gives  room  for  more  women  and  puts  them  greatly 
in  the  majority,  thus  keeping  the  enrollment  as  usual,  about 
five  hundred.  It  is  expected  that  the  men's  athletics  and  inter- 
scholastic  literary  work  will  continue,  although  military  drill 
will  be  substituted,  as  was  done  the  latter  part  of  last  year  for 
regular  physical  training. 

There  will  be  few  changes  in  the  faculty  this  year.  Dr. 
E.  T.  Towne,  Professor  of  Economics,  who  has  been  at  Carleton 
for  fourteen  years,  leaves  to  become  head  of  that  department 
in  the  University  of  North  Dakota.  Dr.  James  Ewing  leaves  to 
enter  military  service  and  Dr.  T.  R.  Leigh  goes  to  a  southern 
college. 

A  new  system  of  class  deans  for  the  men  has  been  inaugu- 
rated which  divides  the  wprk  of  one  man  among  four  men  of 
the  faculty. 

Early  last  spring  the  women  of  the  college  formed  an  aux- 
iliary of  the  Red  Cross  to  work  with  the  Red  Cross  Branch  in 
Northfield.  Much  enthusiasm  was  shown  and,  considering  the 
time  that  could  be  given  a  great  deal  was  accomplished.  As  col- 
lege opens  the  auxiliary  will  again  become  an  active  and  interest- 
ing part  of  student  life  at  Carleton. 
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Goucher  College. — ^The  College  opened  the  new  academic 
year  with  an  enrollment  of  697  students,  of  whom  about  300  are 
entering  for  the  first  time.  Two  large  and  attractive  halls  of 
residence  were  completed  in  time  to  accommodate  the  unusually 
large  entering  class.  The  plant  has  been  further  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  a  new  building  devoted  to  laboratories  and  class 
rooms  of  the  new  department  of  Home  Economics  which  is  to 
offer  advanced  work  of  strictly  academic  character  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Louise  Mc  Danell  (Ph.D.,  Yale)  assisted  by 
Miss  Carolyn  Newcomb  (A.M.,  Columbia),  who  will  also  act 
as  purveyor  to  the  college,  and  will  undertake  the  serious  prob- 
lem which  confronts  Goucher,  in  common  with  the  other  colleges, 
of  providing  proper  diet  for  the  college  family  under  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  must  be  faced  under  the  war  regime. 

The  physiological  laboratory  is  also  being  enlarged  in  order 
to  provide  further  space  and  equipment. 

The  task  of  assimilating  so  large  a  body  of  new  students  and 
moulding  them  into  studious  and  law-abiding  college  citizens 
calls  for  special  care  and  collective  wisdom  this  year.  The  sys- 
tem of  advising  freshmen  has  been  somewhat  revised  in  the  hope 
of  solving  this  problem.  The  plan  of  student  advisers  tried  out 
last  year  with  fairly  satisfactory  results,  has  been  modified  in 
several  particulars.  Since  the  two  upper  classes  are  consider- 
ably smaller  this  year  than  the  two  lower  classes,  it  was  thought 
best  to  select  the  advisers  from  both  juniors  and  seniors,  in  order 
to  insure  a  larger  proportion  of  strong,  responsible  students. 
Each  adviser  was  provided  early  in  the  summer  with  printed 
suggestions  for  procedure  agreed  upon  by  the  Dean  and  the 
student  chairman.  This  year  the  "selective  draft"  was  made 
by  the  dean,  instead  of  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  in  order  to  give 
greater  dignity  and  authoritativeness  to  the  advisers  who  will 
act  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  dean's  office.  An  additional  advantage 
is  the  closer  oversight  of  the  advisers  by  the  college  authorities 
and  the  very  great  service  which  may  be  rendered  to  the  dean 
in  her  efforts  to  get  quickly  in  touch  with  the  new  students. 

The  second  innovation  is  the  appointment  of  a  group  of 
faculty  advisers  chosen  from  the  instructors  of  large  sections  of 
freshmen.  These  are  expected  to  have  oversight  of  the  more 
strictly  academic  interests  of  the  freshmen,  and  a  plan  is  being 
worked  out  for  co-operation  between  the  faculty  advisers  of  a 
given  group  and  the  student  advisers  of  the  same  freshmen.  The 
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faculty  board  also  is  to  keep  the  Dean's  office  and  the  faculty 
as  a  whole  informed  regarding  the  freshman  class.  By  this  plan 
it  is  hoped  that  without  too  obvious  personal  interference  greater 
individual  attention  may  be  secured  and  the  new  students  handled 
at  shorter  range. 

There  are  eighteen  new  members  of  the  faculty,  who  were 
socially  introduced  to  the  larger  group  and  to  one  another  at  an 
informal  reception  given  by  President  and  Mrs.  Guth  on  Friday. 
October  5th  in  the  Faculty  Room. 

Mount  Holyoke  College. — Mount  Holyoke  College  opened 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  851  students;  582  of  these  were  old 
students.  There  were  269  in  the  entering  class,  11  of  whom 
came  with  advanced  standing.  There  were  6  Chinese  students 
and  1  Japanese.  The  faculty  and  staff  numbered  150. 

Work  on  the  Faculty  Apartment  House  has  progressed 
rapidly  and  the  building  will  probably  be  ready  for  occupancy 
early  in  November.  The  house  is  very  attractive.  The  first 
and  second  stories  are  of  kiln  brick  construction,  Flemish 
bond  every  seven  rows,  always  an  attractive  treatment,  and 
further  relief  is  furnished  by  white  marble  window  sills.  The 
third  story  is  dormered  and  slated.  Ample  piazzas  and  a  flat 
composition  roof,  later  to  be  covered  in  part  by  awnings,  are 
other  attractive  features.  The  suites  vary  as  to  size  and  number 
of  rooms,  and  private  or  semi-private  bathrooms  form  a  part  of 
each,  and  several  of  the  suites  have  private  kitchenettes.  On 
every  floor  there  is  a  public  kitchenette,  and  in  the  basement  are 
store  rooms  for  each  suite  and  a  well  equipped  general  laundry. 
Gas  and  electricity  will  be  used  for  lighting  and  other  domestic 
uses,  and  heat  will  be  furnished  by  a  vapor  system  governed  by 
modulating  valves  in  each  radiator. 

The  College  Library  has  had  291  volumes  of  magazines 
bound  this  summer,  making  a  total  of  64,000  volumes  owned  by 
the  library. 

The  College  Farm,  consisting  of  twelve  acres,  the  land 
cultivated  and  cared  for  by  the  girls  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Kinney,  director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  and  instructor  in 
Floriculture,  and  Mr.  Folsom,  from  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College,  was  very  successful.  The  twelve  acres  were 
planted  as  follows:  Three  acres  of  potatoes;  4  acres  of  sweet 
com;  1  acre  winter  squash;        acres  beans  of  various  kinds; 
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acre  carrots ;  yi  acre  tomatoes ;  }i  acre  turnips ;  }i  acre  cab- 
bage; J4  acre  kitchen  garden.  In  most  cases  the  crops  have 
been  very  satisfactory.  A  part  of  the  sweet  corn  has  been  dried, 
that  from  about  one  acre,  while  the  remainder  has  been  used  in 
the  college  houses.  About  40  bushels  of  string  beans  have 
been  salted  for  winter  use.  The  potatoes  have  been  dug  and 
it  was  found  that  the  yield  was  very  good.  The  winter  squashes 
did  especially  well.  Some  damage  was  done  by  the  early  frost, 
but  the  only  crop  ruined  was  a  field  of  late  sweet  corn.  The 
"farmers"  arc  delighted  with  the  success  of  their  first  venture. 

On  October  twenty-third,  Founder's  Day  was  celebrated. 
The  speaker  at  the  exercises  in  the  morning  was  President  Henry 
Churchill  King  of  Oberlin  College,  who  spoke  on  "Grounds  of 
Hope  in  the  Changing  World-Order." 

Oberlin  College. — ^The  year  is  opening  with  a  registration 
only  slightly  below  the  limit  of  one  thousand  decided  on  by  the 
College  several  years  ago.  The  number  of  young  women  is 
slightly  above  the  average  although  many  that  had  planned  to 
return  were  unable  to  do  so  for  financial  reasons.  The  loss, 
through  the  number  of  men  entering  the  National  Service  is, 
of  course,  most  seriously  felt  in  the  advanced  classes. 

The  completion  of  The  Dudley  Memorial  Art  Museum  has 
greatly  increased  the  opportunities  for  the  Art  Department. 
After  working  in  small  and  poorly  lighted  quarters,  both  teach- 
ers and  students  are  very  appreciative  of  the  fine  equipment  now 
at  their  disposal.  The  main  building,  with  its  beautiful  gal- 
leries and  Statue  hall,  its  perfectly  arranged  lecture  rooms  and 
libraries  is  a  constant  inspiration  to  all  interested  in  art  and 
architecture,  while  the  studios  connected  with  the  main  build- 
ing by  two  arcades  offer  appropriate  surroundings  for  the 
courses  in  Practical  Art.  The  building  is  in  the  Northern 
Italian  Romanesque  style  of  architecture,  thus  bringing  it  into 
close  harmony  with  the  Chapel  and  Administrative  Building. 
The  College  has  adopted  this  type  of  architecture  for  all  its 
buildings. 

Miss  Hazel  Kyrk  of  the  Department  of  Economics  has  been 
granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence.  She  is  completing  her  work 
for  the  doctor's  degree  at  Chicago  University.  During  her 
absence  her  course  in  the  Economic  Position  of  Women  will 
not  be  offered. 

The  Faculty  of  Oberlin  College  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of 
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the  Hall  bequest.  At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Trustees  it  was 
decided  to  raise  the  salaries  of  all  employees.  The  amount  of 
increase  is  determined  by  the  position  held  and  the  term  of 
service.  The  largest  increase  is  to  the  full  professor  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  institution  for  ten  years  or  more. 

Radcliffe  College. — In  view  of  conditions  arising  from  the 
war,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Harvard  University,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  re- 
cently decided  to  arrange  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  for  the 
education  in  Medicine  of  duly  qualified  women  who  should 
register  in  Radcliffe  College.  The  requirements  for  admission 
were  the  same  for  women  as  for  men.  The  Council  of  Radcliffe 
College  voted  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  on 
women  candidates  who  should  suitably  perform  the  prescribed 
work  equivalent  to  that  prescribed  for  men  in  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  and  who  should  be  recommended  for  the  degree 
by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Harvard  University.  This  plan 
for  the  medical  education  of  women  was  contingent  upon  the 
registration  of  a  reasonable  number  of  competent  students. 
From  the  records  of  those  who  have  thus  far  applied  for  ad- 
mission it  appears  that  all  but  one  of  the  twenty  candidates 
either  have  fai.ed  to  fulfill  the  entrance  requirements  or  would 
transfer  to  Radcliffe  from  some  medical  college  to  which  they 
have  already  gained  admission.  It  seems  unlikely,  therefore, 
that  the  proposed  arrangements  will  be  made  effective  for  the 
present  year,  as  neither  Harvard  nor  Radcliffe  desires  to  with- 
draw students  from  other  schools  or  to  attempt  the  medical 
education  of  women  with  too  limited  a  number  of  students. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  college  year,  a  mass  meeting  was 
held  to  consider  opportunities  for  service  in  connection  with 
the  war.  The  college  has  been  canvassed  for  money  contribu- 
tions to  the  Camp  Library  Work,  and  magazines  are  being  col- 
lected for  the  soldiers  and  sailors.  A  Red  Cross  room  has  been 
fitted  up  where  surgical  dressings  are  being  made  and  where 
wool  is  for  sale  at  cost,  or  (through  the  Free  Wool  Fund)  is 
given  to  students  who  wish  to  knit  but  can  not  afford  to  buy 
the  wool.  On  Monday,  October  1st,  Miss  Edith  Guerrier  of 
Washingfton  spoke  to  the  college  on  the  movement  for  food 
conservation.  Radcliffe  students  have  the  opportunity  of  assist- 
ing the  Food  Facts  Bureau  in  Boston.  Professor  Ford  will  give 
special  lectures  on  civilian  relief.    The  Radcliffe  Council  has 
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voted  to  offer  certain  "war  courses,"  and  a  committee  from  the 
Council  has  been  appointed  to  decide  what  these  courses  shall 
be  after  finding  out  what  the  students  most  wish.  Though  these 
courses  will  not  count  toward  a  degree  they  will  be  valuable 
for  anyone  who  desires  to  be  of  service  in  the  present  emergency. 
The  various  undergraduate  organizations  have  agreed  to  hold 
fewer  open  meetings,  and  to  keep  two  days  a  week  free  after  half- 
past  four  for  war  work.  The  Idler  Club  has  given  a  second 
performance  of  its  first  closed  play,  The  Cassilis  Engagement,  by 
St.  John  Hankin,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Though  the  four  regular  classes  at  Radcliffe  are  larger 
this  year  than  last,  the  total  enrollment  is  smaller,  as  there  are 
fewer  graduate  and  special  students. 

Margaret  C.  Waites,  A.B.,  1905,  A.M.,  1906,  Ph.D.,  1910, 
has  been  appointed  Associate  Professor  of  Latin  at  Mount  Holy- 
oke  College  and  Marion  Churchill,  A.B.,  1906  has  been  appointed 
Dean  of  Women  at  Colorado  College. 

Reed  College. — Reed  College  opens  this  year  with  satis- 
faction in  the  work  that  has  been  done  and  with  eagerness  for 
the  work  that  is  before  us.  During  the  summer  ten  members 
of  the  faculty  and  a  number  of  the  students  who  were  in  town 
looked  after  the  college  "war  garden,"  hoeing  and  caring  for 
the  beans  and  potatoes  which  had  been  planted  in  the  spring. 
President  Foster  spent  part  of  the  summer  in  France  investigat- 
ing conditions  there  in  behalf  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  and  it 
is  his  intention  to  use  the  pictures  taken  by  the  staff  photogra- 
pher in  delivering  his  extension  course  of  lectures  "With  the 
Troops  in  France."  Two  members  of  the  faculty  arc  preparing 
for  active  service  and  two  others  are  assisting  in  educational  and 
Red  Cross  work.  A  large  number  of  upperclass  students  have 
enlisted;  a  few  of  these  are  already  in  France.  The  incoming 
Freshman  class  is,  however,  as  large  as  usual;  and  since  the 
arrival  of  the  new  members  of  the  faculty  the  college  shows  no 
sign  of  lessening  its  activity.  Indeed,  the  enthusiasm  shown 
promises  that  the  student  activity  will  be  increased,  and  the  long 
list  of  attractive  extension  courses  indicates  the  continued  help- 
fulness of  the  faculty. 

Smith  College. — The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Smith  College  on 
September  14th,  unanimously  elected  as  President  William  Allan 
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Neilson  of  Harvard  University.  Mr.  Neilson  was  bom  in  1869 
in  Perthshire,  Scotland.  Graduating  with  honors  in  philosophy 
from  Edinburgh  University,  on  a  travelling  fellowship  in  educa- 
tion he  visited  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  After  four  years  of  teaching  in  Toronto  he  entered  the 
graduate  school  at  Harvard.  With  his  doctorate  of  philosophy  in 
English  he  went  in  1898  to  Bryn  Mawr  as  Associate  in  English, 
whence  he  returned  to  teach  at  Harvard  in  1900.  Called  to 
Columbia  in  1904,  he  again  came  back  (in  1906)  to  Harvard 
where  he  has  been  Professor  ever  since,  with  leave  of  absence 
1914-5  as  Exch'ange  Professor  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris.  An 
English  scholar  of  international  reputation  in  a  wide  field  he 
has  had,  as  teacher  of  graduate  students,  a  strong  influence  on 
methods  of  research  and  instruction  in  English;  while  in  his 
work  as  editor  of  editions  for  younger  students  and  of  the  Har- 
vard Classics,  with  President  Eliot,  and  as  Lowell  Lecturer 
he  has  met  a  larger  audience. 

At  the  opening  chapel  exercises  of  the  year,  September  20, 
President  Neilson  was  presented  to  the  college  by  the  President 
Emeritus,  L.  Clarke  Seelye,  whose  eightieth  birthday  it  was. 
The  record  of  President  Neilson's  career  as  accomplished  scholar 
and  boad-minded,  inspiring  teacher  and  the  immediate  impress 
of  his  personality  have  given  faculty  and  students  alike  a  confi- 
dent hope  for  the  continued  strengthening  and  influence  of  the 
college  under  his  wise  leadership. 

There  is  but  a  slight  change  in  the  numbers  of  the  whole 
college  but  the  freshman  class  is  somewhat  smaller  this  year. 

Among  faculty  changes  are  the  following:  Rev.  Robert 
Seneca  Smith,  A.M.,  takes  the  place  in  Biblical  Literature  of  Dr. 
Elihu  Grant  who  has  gone  to  Haverford  as  the  head  of  this  de- 
partment. Mr.  Smith  is  to  offer  a  new  course  on  Fundamentals 
of  Christian  Faith.  Miss  Clara  Davidson,  Smith  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  is  a  new  appointment  in  the  same  depart- 
ment. Miss  Beatrice  Daw,  Ph.D.,  Vassar  and  Bryn  Mawr  and 
Miss  Alice  Barbour,  Ph.D.,  Wellesley  and  Yale,  fill  the  vacancies 
left  by  the  resignations  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Tetlow  and  Miss 
Caroline  Isabel  Baker  from  the  English  department.  Miss  Gert- 
rude Cambell,  Ph.D.,  Brown  and  Bryn  Mawr,  is  giving  some  of 
the  courses  of  Professor  Mary  Augusta  Scott  who  has  a  leave 
of  absence  for  the  year.  Robert  Withington,  Assistant  Professor 
in  English,  Ph.D.,  from  Harvard,  was  last  year,  on  leave  from 
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the  University  of  Indiana,  a  member  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Com- 
mission. Miss  Evyln  Gough,  M.A.,  Wellesley,  takes  the  place 
of  John  T.  Metcalfe  of  the  Philosophy  Department  who  has 
entered  the  national  army.  Mathurian  Dondo,  A.M.,  has  come 
from  the  Connecticut  College  for  Women  and  Columbia  as  As- 
sistant Professor  in  French  and  Miss  Dorothy  Philbrick,  A.M., 
Chicago  University,  will  take  the  place  of  Miss  Helen  King  on 
leave  of  absence  for  Y.  W.  C.  A.  organizing  work  behind  the 
lines  in  France.  Professor  Michaud,  on  furlough  from  the  French 
army  since  April,  expects  to  be  called  back  in  November.  Dr. 
Goldthwait  is  to  be  away  on  government  service  in  charge  of  a 
division  of  35,000  hospital  beds  for  reconaltruction  work  in 
France. 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  work  of  Major  Goldthwait  that 
part  of  the  war  activities  of  the  students  will  be  carried  on  this 
year.  Under  the  direction  of  an  army  nurse,  the  girls  are  making 
dressings  for  these  hospitals.  A  regular  Red  Cross  Branch  was 
voted  upon  at  a  student  meeting  to  take  the  place  of  the  more 
loosely  organized  circle  of  the  preceding  years.  In  this  they 
are,  according  to  the  request  of  the  County  Branch,  devoting 
themselves  chiefly  to  knitting. 

In  the  middle  of  October  was  published  for  the  first  time  a 
Freshman  Honor  List,  to  give  definite  recognition  to  application 
and  scholarship  during  the  freshman  year  of  the  class  of  1920. 
Some  of  the  present  senior  class  will  receive  the  degree  in  June 
with  distinction.  Students  must  be  recommended  for  the  summa 
cum  laude  and  cum  laude  by  the  departments  in  which  the 
majors  and  minors  are  taken,  and  furthermore  must  have  a 
specified  number  of  A  hours  and  a  certain  average  in  their  other 
work.  For  honors  in  special  subjects,  candidates  must  meet 
some  additional  requirements  as  well  as  present  so  many  hours  of 
work  in  the  department  and  grades  showing  distinct  ability. 

The  work  of  the  Smith  College  Relief  Unit,  now  in  Grecourt, 
France  in  charge  of  11  villages  with  a  population  of  about  1,000, 
was  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  students  about  the  midd^'*  of 
October  by  Mrs.  Helen  Rand  Thayer,  '84,  chairman  of  the 
Alumnae  Committee  for  the  support  of  the  student  body.  The 
unit  has  found  that  the  clothing,  and  the  household  and  agri- 
cultural implements  which  they  took  over  are  what  the  devas- 
tated region  most  needs  in  bringing  back  industries  and  a  normal 
life.  A  herd  of  cattle  was  one  of  the  late  purchases  after  the 
members  had  become  established  at  Grecourt. 
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Swarthmore  College. — To  the  delight  of  supporters  of  higher 
education,  Swarthmore  College  has  had  the  largest  enrollment 
in  its  history  this  year,  despite  the  onslaught  of  war.  This 
increase  is  due  to  the  unusually  large  entering  class,  for  the 
ranks  of  the  upper  class-men  are  thin.  Out  of  a  total  of  480  stu- 
dents enrolled  200  are  men  and  of  these  200,  90  are  new  men. 
However,  the  figures  are  constantly  shifting,  for  men  of  military 
age  drop  out  to  answer  our  country's  call  and  younger  men  fill 
the  gaps. 

One  of  the  biggest  local  changes  occasioned  by  the  war  is 
that  women  students  now  occupy  two  sections  of  Wharton  Hall, 
the  handsome  new  dormitory  for  men.  All  of  the  women  of  the 
Senior  class,  65  strong,  voluntarily  suffer  whatever  inconven- 
iences such  a  change  incurs.  The  arrangement  is  an  emergency 
war  measure  and  is  only  temporary. 

One  hundred  Swarthmore  men  are  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  national  service — Aviation,  Army,  Navy,  Marine,  Ambu- 
lance, and  Reconstruction  work. 

The  curriculum  has  adapted  itself  to  the  peculiar  needs  of 
the  present.  A  First  Aid  laboratory  course  under  the  direction 
of  three  physicians  is  offered ;  the  Engineering  Department  has 
readjusted  itself  to  include  Military  Topography,  Map  Drawing, 
and  a  study  of  aeroplane,  tractor  and  caterpillar  engines.  The 
Economics  course  "Modern  Philanthropy"  will  be  devoted  Vi^holly 
to  the  study  of  war  relief.  The  History  Department  has  two  new 
and  popular  courses  "Causes  and  Meaning  of  the  Great  War," 
and  "International  Law  of  Peace."  A  course  called  "Political 
Literature  of  the  War"  is  open  to  students  in  Political  Science. 
The  most  radical  innovation  of  all  is  the  opening  to  women  of 
one  course  in  the  Engineering  Department. 

Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. — ^Although  the  War 
has  necessarily  made  some  changes  and  adjustments  in  the 
program  and  policy  of  Teachers'  College  it  has  not  brought  about 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  courses  which  will  be  offered  for 
the  academic  year  1917-18.  On  the  contrary  the  work  will  go 
on  as  originally  planned  including  an  extensive  increase  in  the 
number  of  courses  to  be  given.  In  addition  to  special  emergency 
courses  which  were  given  in  the  late  spring,  and  for  which  some 
two  thousand  students  of  the  School  of  Education  and  the  School 
of  Practical  Arts  enrolled,  the  full  summer  session  of  Teachers' 
College  was  conducted  as  usual. 
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The  emergency  courses  given  during  May  were  of  a  dis- 
tinctly practical  value  and  bore  directly  upon  the  innumerable 
problems  of  social  readjustment  and  conservation.  Special  con- 
sideration by  means  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory 
practice  was  given  to  a  great  variety  of  matters  including  among 
other,  the  problems  of  the  rural  community,  social  service  in 
military  camps,  the  boy  and  girl  scout  movements,  the  sewing 
of  Red  Cross  material,  the  conservation  of  food,  the  renovation 
of  millinery  and  clothing,  and  the  technique  of  diagnostic  bac- 
teriology. The  department  of  Fine  Arts  made  some  unusual 
contributions  including  a  study  of  protective  coloration  with 
reference  to  "camouflage,"  topographical  sketching,  and  the  de- 
signing of  posters.  Other  departments  offered  work  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  nurses,  lectures,  instructors  in  invalid  occupa- 
tions, field  and  hospital  photographers ;  there  was  even  a  course 
in  how  to  run  a  motor  car  and  diagnose  "trouble." 

For  the  academic  year  1917-18  several  series  of  courses 
have  been  arranged  which  should  be  of  particular  interest  to 
women  who  plan  to  enter  various  types  of  welfare  work  or  the 
more  highly  specialized  fields  of  teaching  and  administration. 
One  such  series  is  that  planned  for  advisers  of  women  and  ad- 
visers of  girls,  and  includes  preparation  for  the  positions  of  dean 
or  adviser  of  women  in  university  or  college,  preceptress  in 
high  school,  or  social  director.  Another  arrangement  of  courses 
is  designed  for  religious  and  social  workers  and  for  those  whose 
interests  and  abilities  lie  in  fields  somewhat  different  from  the 
ordinary  classroom.  The  needs  will  be  considered  of  those  who 
plan  to  work  in  social  centers,  settlements,  community  churches, 
and  club  work.  There  will  also  be  offered  courses  in  rural  edu- 
cation which  will  not  only  train  students  for  the  more  usual 
positions  of  teachers  of  agriculture,  but  will  also  consider  the 
problems  of  public  health  nurses,  county  agents,  rural  pastors, 
and  other  leaders  and  organizers  of  country  life. 

Announcement  has  recently  been  made  from  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  Girl  Scouts  that  for  the  year  1917-18  there 
will  be  a  Girl  Scout  Fellowship  available  for  graduate  study  in 
Teachers'  College.  The  scholarship  will  be  of  the  value  of  five 
hundred  dollars  and  will  be  awarded  by  the  Dean  of  Teachers' 
College  on  the  nomination  of  the  School  of  Education.  In  the 
awarding  of  the  fellowship  consideration  will  especially  be  given 
to  the  scholastic  standing  of  the  applicant,  her  evidence  of  all 
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around  development  of  character,  and  her  promise  of  successful 
leadership  in  scouting  for  girls. 

In  response  to  an  appeal  by  a  committee  of  the  faculty  the 
staff  of  Teachers'  College  responded  with  contributions  to  the 
amount  of  one  thousand  dollars  which  has  been  spent  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  motor  ambulance  for  service  in  France.  It  is  hoped 
that  eventually  the  entire  cost  of  maintenance — $600.00  yearly — 
as  well  as  the  driver  may  be  furnished  by  the  College. 

The  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  an- 
nounced that  in  connection  with  its  school  of  nursing  "a  scholar- 
ship of  six  hundred  dollars  will  be  awarded  annually  by  the 
trustees  *  *  *  to  the  student  who  has  demonstrated  her 
ability  and  who  desires  to  pursue  advanced  work  in  the  depart- 
ment of  nursing  and  health  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity." This  is  the  third  scholarship  from  a  Mount  Sinai  hos- 
pital to  be  established  at  the  College. 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  recent  additions  to  the 
staff  is  that  of  Dr.  William  Chandler  Bagley,  director  of  the 
School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  education  at  Teachers'  College  with  a 
seat  in  the  Faculty  of  Education.  Professor  Bagley  will  organ- 
ize and  direct  courses  relating  to  normal  schools  and  teacher 
training  and  will  also  carry  out  his  studies  along  similar  lines 
for  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

At  their  annual  meeting  the  women  of  the  summer  session 
voted  $50  to  the  War  Fund  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Professor  Benjamin  R.  Andrews,  of  the  Department  of 
household  arts,  was  called  to  Washington,  June  1,  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  "Specialist  in  Household  Thrift"  and 
administrative  assistant  to  the  chief  of  the  office  of  home  eco- 
nomics. Dr.  Andrews  also  has  served  on  a  committee  which  has 
had  charge  of  the  preparation  of  a  syllabus  of  ten  lectures  on 
food  conservation  which  were  delivered  in  a  large  number  of 
the  summer  schools  of  the  country. 

Professor  May  B.  Van  Arsdale  of  the  department  of  house- 
hold arts  has  been  one  of  the  District  Organizers  of  the  New 
York  City  Food  Committee  which  is  conducting  a  campaign 
throughout  the  City  on  the  more  urgent  of  the  problems  involv- 
ing food  conservation.  Among  other  duties  the  organizer  must 
not  only  make  use  of  her  experience  as  a  dietitian  but  must  also 
get  in  touch  with  various  leaders  and  persons  prominent  in 
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neighborhood  work,  and  call  meetings  of  the  representatives  of 
clubs,  patriotic  societies,  and  churches. 

University  of  Washington. — Those  on  the  battle  field  make 
waste ;  those  at  home  conserve.  So  habituated  are  we  to  econ- 
omy pledges,  so  many  times  has  the  promise  been  made  to  ab- 
stain from  killing  the  gentle  lamb  that  will  become  a  wool-bear- 
ing sheep,  that  the  question  of  conservation  is  a  matter  for 
popular  banter.  But  the  jest  itself  acknowledges  the  need,  and 
those  who  laugh  know  that  education  of  the  people  and  volun- 
tary self  denial  of  the  luxuries  are  necessary  in  these  serious 
times. 

The  War  Emergency  Committee  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington is  pursuing  this  type  of  work  and  activity.  Members  of 
the  faculty  who  compose  it  will  endeavor  to  educate  the  students 
and  the  community  hereabouts  in  the  art  of  making  efficiency  an 
American  rather  than  a  Teutonic  word. 

School  opened  the  first  of  October.  The  faculty  of  the 
home  economics  department  is  active  in  teaching  housewives  and 
students  food  conservation.  A  series  of  lectures  will  be  given 
every  Friday  evening  of  the  first  quarter  of  school  which  will 
be  open  to  the  public,  and  speakers  of  repute  will  be  secured. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  home  economics  teachers  also,  whole- 
some edibles  will  be  prepared  by  university  girls,  to  be  disposed 
of  at  the  naval  training  station  which  is  situated  on  the  campus. 
We  may  stint  for  ourselves,  but  the  boys  who  have  enlisted 
must  have  cookies  once  in  a  while. 

These  thousand  men  who  are  training  to  be  naval  militia 
men  will  also  be  entertained  by  the  university.  Such  social 
work  will  probably  be  carried  on  in  the  form  of  dances  and 
theatrical  performances. 

Vassar  College. — ^Vassar  College  was  formally  opened  on 
Monday  morning,  September  24th,  by  the  usual  academic  con- 
vocation in  the  chapel.  After  the  academic  procession  and  an 
invocation,  three  addresses  were  given,  all  concerned  directly 
or  indirectly  with  the  relation  of  the  college  woman  to  the  war. 
Professor  Herbert  E.  Mills  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  col- 
lege student  to  do  her  best  intellectual  work  and  devote  herself 
to  education  as  preparation  for  whatever  the  future  might  de- 
mand of  her  in  the  crisis  of  these  times.  Miss  Mathildc  Schind- 
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ler,  who  is  just  back  from  a  summer  in  relief  work  in  France, 
spoke  of  the  work  that  women  in  France  have  done  since  the 
war.  President  MacCracken  gave  to  the  Freshmen  a  hearty  wel- 
come to  the  friendliness  and  traditions  of  the  college. 

The  registration,  unlike  that  of  most  of  the  men's  colleges, 
is  larger  than  usual  this  year  at  Vassar.  Twenty-five  Fresh- 
men entered  on  the  honor  group,  a  system  which  is  being  trier*, 
for  the  second  time  this  year. 

President  MacCracken  has  been  appointed  National  Director 
of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  work  which  is  now  being  organized 
in  Washington. 

The  new  additions  to  the  Library  have  progressed  rapidly 
during  the  summer  so  that  the  outside  of  the  building  presents 
now  a  finished  appearance  except  for  the  absence  of  the  window 
glass  in  the  new  wings,  which  is  still  delayed  by  the  dangers 
of  transportation  from  abroad. 

The  work  of  the  twelve  students  on  the  farm  last  summer 
was  considered  a  great  success  both  for  them  and  for  the  col- 
lege. They  assisted  not  only  in  the  care  of  the  vegetables  in  the 
fields  but  in  preparing  vegetables  and  fruit  for  the  extensive 
canning  that  was  done  at  the  college  during  the  summer. 

Wclleslcy  College. — It  has  been  announced  that  the  late 
Mrs.  D.  Willis  James  was  the  donor  of  Tower  Court,  the  new 
dormitory  of  the  college.  Mrs.  James  had  given  $100,000  as  the 
first  gift  to  the  new  endowment  fund.  It  was  in  1913  that  this 
endowment  gift  was  made,  and  after  the  burning  of  College 
Hall  the  dormitory  was  given  anonymously,  through  Mrs.  Louise 
McCoy  North.  Mrs.  James  who  was  Miss  Ellen  Stebbins  was 
a  graduate  of  Wellesley. 

The  college  opens  with  a  registration  of  sixteen  hundred 
or  more ;  the  exact  figures  can  not  be  stated  as  early  as  the  first 
of  October,  but  the  number  is  enough  to  tax  our  accommoda- 
tions to  the  utmost  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  open  two 
additional  houses  for  twenty-one  sophomores.  The  old  Durant 
house,  The  Homestead,  is  most  attractively  fitted  up  and  ten 
sophomores  with  a  former  member  of  the  college  find  their  home 
there  this  year  and  take  their  meals  at  Stone  Hall.  A  house  in 
the  village  of  Wellesley  has  also  been  tal;en.  Our  need  for 
dormitories  is  before  us  all  the  time  aside  from  the  freshman 
dormitories  which  we  have  constantly  in  mind. 
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The  house  in  which  Mrs.  Durant  resided  during  her  last 
years,  across  the  lake  from  the  college  commanding  a  view  of 
the  college  and  the  grounds  which  all  alumnae  remember  as 
particularly  dear  to  them,  will  be  open  in  a  few  weeks  as  a  col- 
lege guest  house.  Miss  Lucy  J.  Freeman  '97  will  preside  as 
social  head  of  the  house  ana  alumnae  will  enjoy  coming  back  to 
college  in  this  spot  which  has  so  many  familiar  associations. 
It  is  hoped  that  with  such  an  opportunity  to  be  together  and 
to  be  free  from  undergraduate  bustle  .we  shall  find  more  and 
more  of  our  alumnae  coming  back  to  Wellesley.  Here  too  the 
college  may  entertain  some  of  its  distinguished  guests  for  whom 
places  can  not  be  found  in  the  college. 

Wellesley  College  plans  to  offer  extra  curriculum  courses 
not  counting  toward  the  degree  but  useful  in  the  present  war 
emergency.  Plans  for  these  courses  are  not  yet  fully  developed 
and  full  report  will  not  be  given  until  the  next  issue. 

The  War  Relief  Committee  of  the  Alumnae  has  been  ap- 
pointed and  arrangements  are  under  consideration  for  a  Welles- 
ley Unit  which  will  go  to  France  to  aid  in  the  relief  and  recon- 
struction of  the  devastated  parts  of  the  country.  Fully  ten 
alumnae  have  already  asked  to  join  in  this  work  in  France  and 
for  the  benefit  of  any  alumna  who  may  wish  to  make  application 
for  such  opportunities  the  members  of  the  Committee  are  here 
given :  Mrs.  Mary  Whitney  Thomdike  (Chairman)  45  Islington 
Road,  Auburndale,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Alice  Upton  Pearmain;  Miss 
Candace  Stimson ;  Dr.  Louise  Taylor  Jones ;  Miss  Belle  Sherwin ; 
Mrs.  Elva  Young  Van  Winkle ;  Miss  Mabel  I.  Pierce,  President 
of  the  Alumnae  Association,  ex  officio. 

Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y. — The  academic  year  opened  at 
Wells  College  on  September  20th,  with  a  number  of  changes 
in  the  faculty.  Professor  Ida  L.  Reveley  returns  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Biology  after  her  sabbatical  year,  with  Miss  Caroline 
Roe  (Wells,  1916)  as  the  new  instructor  in  the  department. 
Professor  Paul  F.  Gaehr  takes  his  sabbatical  year  in  study  at 
Cornell  University.  During  his  absence  Miss  Lillian  Rosanoff 
has  charge  of  the  department  of  Physics.  In  the  department 
of  Music,  Professor  Emil  Karl  Winkler,  director,  returns  after 
a  year's  absence.  Miss  Hazel  Everingham  has  been  engaged  as 
Assistant  Professor  in  Music,  and  Miss  Josephine  T.  Durrell  as 
Instructor  in  violin.   Miss  Lucy  G.  Roberts  comes  to  Wells  this 
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fall  as  instructor  in  Classics.  In  the  department  of  Romance 
Languages,  Miss  Helene  Stanton  comes  as  instructor  in  French 
and  Senor  Macial-Dorado  as  instructor  in  Spanish.  Miss  lone 
Ryan  (Wells,  1913)  has  been  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  coming  year,  and  Miss  Kate  Staley  (Wells,  1914; 
Wellesley,  1917)  will  be  instructor  in  Physical  Education.  The 
Alumnae  Association  of  Wells  has  this  year  appointed  an  execu- 
tive secretary  in  residence  at  the  college.  This  office  is  held  by 
Miss  Mary  Louise  Bozard,  Registrar  of  the  College. 

Wells  considers  herself  fortunate  in  the  recent  acquisition 
of  the  nucleus  of  a  museum,  a  valuable  and  interesting  collec- 
tion of  cuneiform  tablets  presented  by  Mr.  N.  Lansing  Zabriskie, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  and  a  large  number  of 
Egyptian  and  oriental  curios  and  antiques  collected  in  his  travels 
and  left  to  the  College  by  the  late  Albert  Leffingwell,  M.D.,  of 
Aurora,  a  former  trustee  of  the  College.  The  entire  collection 
has  been  placed  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Frances  Folsom 
Cleveland  Library. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU  OF 
OCCUPATIONS 

19  W.  44th  St.,  New  York  City 

EMIUE    J.    HUTCHINSON,  MANAGER 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Bureau  takes  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing the  appointment  of  Miss 
Emilie  J.  Hutchinson,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  of  Barnard  College, 
as  Manager  of  the  Bureau,  beginning 
October  1st. 

Miss  Hutchinson  was  graduated  from 
Barnard  in  1905  and  received  her  mas- 
ter's degree  from  Columbia  in  1908. 
From  1907  to  1910  she  taught  in  the 
Economics  Department  at  Mount  Holy- 
oke ;  during  the  year  1910-1911  and  again 
during  1912-1913  she  was  a  member  of 
that  department  at  Wellesley.  At  Bar- 
nard, where  she  has  been  teaching  eco- 
nomics since  1913  she  has  given  a  course 
on  Women  in  Gainful  Occupations 
which  offers  a  special  study  of  the 
economic  and  social  position  of  women. 
Since  1914  she  has  conducted  a  special 
course  on  Women  in  Industry  at  the 
Training  School  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association. 

The  very  special  clahn  which  the  In- 
tercollegiate Bureau  has  upon  Miss 
Hutchinson  is  based  upon  her  three 
years  of  service  as  a  member  of  its 
Board  of  Directors  and  upon  her  recent 
work  as  a  member  of  its  Investigating 
Committee.  Women's  work  is  no  new 
field  to  her. 

The  Bureau  looks  forward  to  an  op- 


portunity for  increased  usefulness  and 
wider  service  under  her  direction. 

Julia  Searing  Lraycra^, 
President. 

If  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau,  or  any 
other  organization  for  that  matter,  is 
justified  in  passing  judgment  on  a  new 
scheme  after  only  two  months'  trial  we 
wish  to  say,  emphatically,  that  our  new 
scheme  works.  We  are  convinced  that 
our  new  philosophy  is  better  than  the 
old — that  by  approaching  our  problem 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  applicant 
for  work  and  making  every  possible 
effort  by  telephone,  by  letter  and  especi- 
ally by  a  personal  visit,  to  place  her 
we  shall  not  only  satisfy  the  employer 
who  comes  to  us  unsought  but  we  shall 
add  enormously  to  our  list  of  co-operat- 
ing employers  and  thereby  greatly  in- 
crease our  business. 

Other  bureaus  may  perhaps  be  inter- 
ested in  a  single  instance  demonstrating 
the  practicability  of  our  new  policy.  An 
ofHcer  of  a  large  national  bank  tele- 
phoned to  the  Bureau  recently  for  a  good 
bookkeeper  at  fifteen  dollars  a  week.  We 
have  none  at  that  salary.  A  good  book- 
keeper can  easily  command  $18  to  $25 
a  week  in  New  York  and  our  best  candi- 
dates in  this  field  are  asking  $1,800.  Our 
first  inclination  was  to  give  this  reply 
over  the  telephone.  Instead,  the  Place- 
ment Secretary  took  twenty  minutes  or 
a  half  hour  to  visit  the  officer  of  the 
bank  whom  she  found  in  a  large  open 
office  surrounded  by  clerks  and  secre- 
taries. The  result  of  that  call  was  that 
we  filled  an  $1,800  position  for  an  office 
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manager  in  that  office,  a  position  about 
which  the  employer  would  never  have 
been  willing  to  give  information  over 
the  telephone.  Moreover  that  employer 
will  know  in  the  future  what  grade  of 
worker  the  Bureau  has  to  recommend 
and  will  ask  for  an  interview  with  a 
member  of  our  staff  whenever  he  has 
a  good  position  to  fill.  It  not  only  "pays 
to  advertise"  but  from  our  point  of  view 
it  pays  much  better  to  visit. 

During  the  past  month  we  have  regis- 
tered some  of  the  most  promising  candi- 
dates who  have  ever  come  to  the  Bureau 
and  we  have  had  an  unusually  satis- 
factory number  of  high  salaried  posi- 
tions. Several  have  been  filled  at 
salaries  of  $1,800  and  $2,400  a  year.  We 
are  handling  fewer  routine  stenographic 
positions,  preferring  to  turn  them  over 
to  the  regular  commercial  bureaus  of 
which  there  are  several  very  satisfactory 
ones  in  New  York— and  we  arc  de- 
liberately seeking,  more  than  we  ever 
have  before,  the  higher  grade,  more  in- 
teresting, more  unusual  positions  for 
the  women  who  register  with  us. 

An  Explanation 

The  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occu- 
pations of  New  York  desires  to  make 
public  its  exact  relation  to  the  new 
National  Social  Workers'  Exchange 
which  came  into  existence  on  August  1, 
1917. 

The  organizers  of  this  new  scheme 
were  most  of  them  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  Social  Workers  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Bureau  of  Occupations.  They 
requested  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
that  the  Department  for  Social  Workers 
be  split  off  from  the  Bureau  and  made 
into  a  National  Exchange.  This  request 
was  made  on  the  ground  that  such  an 
exchange  was  needed  and  that  the  So- 
cial Work  Department  was  really  al* 
ready  such  an  excnange  since  it  placed 


both  men  and  women  and  was  national 

in  scope. 

This  request  the  Board  of  Directors, 
after  much  deliberation,  refused:  (1) 
Because  they  believed  that  no  placement 
exchange  for  college  women  could  in 
justice  to  the  college  public  leave  out 
of  its  activities  so  important  a  field  as 
that  of  social  work.  (2)  They  believed 
that  inasmuch  as  the  placement  of  social 
workers  is  included  in  the  scope  of  all 
the  other  Bureaus,  it  therefore  is  a 
logical  and  necessary  part  of  the  work 
of  the  New  York  Bureau.  In  thus 
eliminating  the  placement  of  men,  and 
limiting  the  placement  of  women  to  their 
own  local  field,— namely,  New  York  and 
vicinity,— the  work  of  the  Bureau  would 
correspond  more  nearly  to  that  of  the 
other  Bureaus. 

Therefore,  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau 
of  Occupations  granted  to  the  new  Ex- 
change certain  moneys  of  the  Social 
Workers  Department  accruing  from  the 
placement  of  men  and  women  outside 
New  York,  and  allowed  the  new  Ex- 
change to  have  information  regarding 
vhose  candidates  on  the  lists  of  the  So- 
cial Work  Department  who  were  men, 
or  women  outside  New  York.  In  the 
resolutions  regarding  these  transfers  it 
was  expressly  stated  that 

"Under  no  circumstances,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly,  may  such  a  Fed- 
eral Exchange  state  or  imply  that  it 
is  the  successor  to  the  Department  for 
Social  Workers  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Bureau  of  Occupations." 
In  this  important  field  of  endeavor, 
as  in  all  other  professions,  the  Inter- 
collegiate Bureau  desires  nothing  but 
the  best  interests  of  college  women,  and 
to  this  end  is  ready  to  cooperate  with 
the  National  Exchange  in  the  fullest 
and  friendliest  fashion. 

It  is  essential  that  the  details  of  co- 
operation between  such  a  national  ex- 
change and  all  the  Collegiate  Bureaus 
should  be  decided  by  our  own  National 
Organization,— the  Central  Committee- 
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and  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tnis  import- 
ant matter  may  soon  be  taken  up  by 
them. 

In  the  meantime,  the  New  York  Bu- 
reau wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood by  college  women,  and  the  other 
Collegiate  Bureaus,  that  it  has  by  no 
means  given  up  the  placement  of  women 
in  social  work  in  its  own  territory,  and 
in  making  the  decisions  outlined  above, 
the  Board  of  Directors  has  striven  for 
more  adequate  cooperation  and  the  ulti- 
mate strengthening  of  the  national 
scheme  of  collegiate  bureaus. 


COLLEGIATE  BUREAU  OF  OCCU- 
PATIONS 

209  Congress  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

BKLEN  C.  MUNROE,  MANAGER 

We  announce  with  regret  the  resig- 
nation of  Miss  Mary  Malcomson  as 
Manager  of  the  Detroit  Bureau.  Mrs. 
Helen  C.  Munroe  who  has  been  Acting 
Manager  for  some  months  has  been 
appointed  to  replace  her.  Miss  Mal- 
comson will  continue  active  connection 
with  the  Bureau  as  a  newly  appointed 
Board  member,  and  has  volunteered  her 
services  as  special  investigator  for  new 
opportunities  for  women. 

Among  the  interesting  positions  which 
have  beett  filled  recently  are:  Manager 
of  a  lunch  room  for  the  employees  in 
a  manufacturing  concern;  hospital  so- 
cial service  worker;  managing  house- 
keeper in  a  private  home;  workers  in 
training  for  department  heads  in  a 
manufacturing  plant.  In  this  last  posi- 
tion the  requirements  were  college  edu- 
cation and  youth;  the  worker  entered 
the  factory  as  a  regular  employee  at  a 
salary  of  $18  per  week,  with  rapid  ad- 
vancement to  the  position  of  responsi- 
bility. 

The  increased  activity  of  the  Bureau 


will  necessitate  the  addition  of  a  cleri- 
cal assistant  in  the  near  future.  The 
increase  in  our  work  during  the  past 
year  can  be  shown  best  by  a  comparison 
of  figures  for  the  first  months  of  the 
existence  of  the  Bureau  and  the  first 
months  of  this  fiscal  year.  Office  in- 
come from  June  1,  1917  to  September 
25,  1917  was  $583,  as  compared  with 
$84  for  June  1,  1916  to  September  25. 
1916.  Positions  filled  from  June  1  to 
September  25  this  year  equal  the  num- 
ber filled  from  June  1,  1916  to  Feb.  1, 
1917. 

Many  married  women  are  looking  for 
positions  now  that  men  have  entered 
the  service  of  the  country.  Some  have 
had  previous  business  experience,  but 
many  have  a  .decided  adjustment  to 
make.  However,  they  seem  ready  to 
take  some  definite  preparation  or  a 
minor  position  for  the  training. 


WOMEN'S    EDUCATIONAL  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

264  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Appointment  Bui  ^au 

TUOBZNCt  JACKSON,  DIRECTOR 

The  advice  to  college  girls,  so  often 
reiterated,  to  learn  short-hand  has  re- 
cently proved  its  value  in  a  number 
of  instances.  For  example  a  very  in- 
teresting opportunity  is  offered  to  a 
girl  with  stenographic  training  who  has 
had  college  chemistry  and  would  like 
industrial-chemical  research;  to  a  girl 
who  has  had  good  grounding  in  eco- 
nomics, a  position  is  offered  as  assist- 
ant to  a  professor  of  Economics,  cor- 
recting books,  etc.,  with  opportunity 
for  advanced  study,  and  to  a  third, 
there  is  an  opening  with  a  fine  future 
in  the  employment  department  of  a 
large  industrial  plant. 
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Mrs.  William  Healy  will  serve  the 
Bureau  this  winter,  when  her  special 
investigation  is  finished,  as  a  part-time 
field-worker. 

September  first  the  Appointment  Bu- 
reau enlarged  its  quarters  by  taking 
adjacent  space  in  the  next  building 
above,  still  using  part  of  the  old  head- 
quarters as  main  office  and  conference 
rooms. 

Miss  Margaret  Davidson,  Wellesley, 

1916,  and  Miss  Constance  Wood,  Smith, 

1917,  are  student- workers  this  year.  Miss 
Davidson  specializing  in  employment 
and  Miss  Wood  taking  stenography  at 
Simmons,  with  general  secretarial  train- 
ing in  the  Bureau. 


BUREAU  OF  OCCUPATIONS  FOR 
TRAINED  WOMEN 

302  So.  13  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THEODORA  S.  BUTCHER,  MANAGER 

The  autumn  calls  for  women  to  take 
the  place  of  men  continue  to  emphasize 
training  and  experience.  College  women 
who  are  trained  stenographers,  office 
executives  and  assistants,  graduate 
nurses  and  laboratory  assistants  have 
found  unusual  demand  for  their  serv- 
ices. Many  women  who  were  looking 
for  exciting  adventures  in  connection 
with  business  changes  have  been  disap- 
pointed because  the  more  novel  vacan- 
cies caused  by  the  draft  have  been  along 
industrial  lines. 

The  public  service  corporations  are 
taking  young  women  into  their  drafting 
rooms.  In  some  companies  high  school 
girls  are  started  at  a  salary  of  $42.50 
a  month  with  the  possibility  of  an  ad- 
vance. Evening  schools  for  technical 
training  in  drawing  will  give  to  women 
equal  opportunities  with  men. 

For  several  years  the  Bureau  has 
worked  in  cooperation  with  the  College 


Club  and  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae  in  the  placing  of  women  as 
volunteers  for  social  work.  This  year 
the  Bureau  will  refer  all  such  calls  and 
workers  to  the  Philadelphia  Committee 
of  Recruiting  and  Placement  of  Volun- 
teers under  the  Committee  of  Civic  Re- 
lief of  the  State  Committee  of  Public 
Safety. 


CHICAGO  COLLEGIATE  BUREAU 
OF  OCCUPATIONS 

Stevens  Building,  16  N.  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

HELEN  M.  BENNETT,  MANAGER 

When  we  are  aiding  the  British  Re- 
cruiting Missions  with  office  assistants, 
almost  one  for  every  week  of  its  exist- 
ence; when  we  are  sending  state  organ- 
izers to  the  Women's  Committee  of  the 
Council  for  Defense,  when  we  are  re- 
sponding to  weekly  calls  from  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Citizens'  War  Board  and  the 
exemption  Boards,  when  we  think  of  our 
dietitian  and  secretaries  now  in  service 
"somewhere  in  France,"  we  realize  that 
the  Collegiate  Bureau  sees  the  shining 
side  of  the  shield  of  war  in  the  varied 
opportunities  of  work  for  women.  And 
we  realize  this  even  more  when  we  can 
record  that  we  have  chemists  at  work 
with  the  Western  Electric  Company 
which  for  the  first  time  in  its  history 
has  opened  the  doors  of  its  laboratories 
to  women,  and  many  calls  for  secretaries 
and  translaters  with  a  knowledge  of 
French  and  Spanish,  and  can  see  happily 
at  work  many  of  our  candidates  with 
the  language  equipment  which  had 
seemed  for  a  time  almost  a  superfluity. 

We  are  even  more  happy  to  see  a 
slight  but  very  real  increase  in  salaries. 
Sometimes  a  frank  talk  with  the  em- 
ployer by  a  member  of  the  bureau  stafiF 
has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  salary. 
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At  no  time  since  this  Bureau  opened 
have  promising  positions  in  many  dif- 
ferent lines  of  work  for  even  inexperi- 
enced workers  carried  such  reasonable 
initial  salaries.  It  is  still  somewhat  of 
a  problem  to  make  the  employer  dis- 
cern the  potential  efficiency  of  the  college 
girl  and  to  offer  her  adequate  compensa* 
tion  for  her  work.  Unfortunately  it  is 
too  often  the  college  girl's  fault  that 
the  employer  does  not  offer  her  the 
"remunerative  position"  which  she  so 
eagerly  anticipates.  Until  she  has  real- 
ized that  she  must  give  to  a  position 
and  learn  from  it  as  well  as  draw  a 
salary  because  of  her  .four  years  in  col- 
lege; until  she  is  wise  enough  to  find 
that  detail  and  routine  are  often  a  sav- 
ing grace,  and  until  she  has  herself  so 
well  trained  and  poised  that  she  can  be 
interested  in  the  work  at  hand  and  not 
always  be  looking  for  something  "un- 
usual" and  "interesting,"  she  will  make 
many  an  employer  pause  and  ponder 
before  he  is  willing  to  try  her  out. 

The  Bureau  has  more  and  more  re- 
quests each  year  from  women's  clubs, 
which  have  a  non-academic  membership, 
for  talks  from  the  Manager  on  voca- 
tional and  other  subjects,  which  indi- 
cates a  very  keen  interest  on  the  pail 
of  these  women  in  all  things  which 
pertain  to  the  development  and  progress 
of  all  women.  The  open-mindedness  of 
these  thoroughly  well  organized  women's 
clubs  and  the  relating  of  the  work  of 
college  women  with  the  work  of  all 
women  is  a  very  real  source  of  encour- 
agement to  the  Bureau. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  call  we 
have  filled  recently  is  the  fellowship 
given  for  work  under  the  auspices  of 
Dr.  Hoaly  of  the  Juvenile  Conrt  in 
Boston.  The  candidate  had  to  be 
a  Jewess  who  could  speak  Yiddish 
and  had  taken  graduate  work  in  psy- 
chology, and  we  felt  very  fortunate  to 
put  such  a  young  woman  in  touch  witli 
this  fellowship  which  she  is  now  hold- 
ing. We  are  glad  to  touch  hands  amin 


with  Boston  by  placing  one  of  the  grad- 
uates of  Mrs.  Prince's  School  of  Sales- 
manship as  efficiency  expert  with  one 
of  our  leading  department  stores. 


COLLEGIATE  VOCATIONAL 
BUREAU 

510  Bessemer  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ESTHER  M.  SMITH,  DIRECTOR 

The  results  of  the  summer  work  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Bureau  reflect  the  in- 
creased business  of  this  community.  In 
fact,  the  volume  of  work  done  is  about 
doubled.  With  thousands  of  draftees 
leaving  the  city,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
even  more  positions  will  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  Bureau  and  this  will 
mean  further  increase  in  the  amount  of 
placement  work  to  be  done. 

The  College  club  of  Pittsburgh  is  an- 
nouncing its  second  College  Night,  the 
proceeds  of  which  will  be  given  to  the 
Collegiate  Vocational  Bureau.  Miss  N. 
Anna  Petty,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  committee  feels  that  the  Club  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  securing  this 
year's  attraction,  David  Warfield  in 
"The  Music  Master."  David  Warfield's 
masterly  interpretation  of  this  play  will 
sell  out  the  house. 

Seventy-five  college  groups  are  plan- 
ning to  sit  together,  give  their  college 
songs  or  yells  and  in  other  ways  cele- 
brate the  occasion.  Those  who  attended 
the  first  College  Night  in  1915,  are  anti- 
cipating as  enjoyable  an  evening  as  they 
had  then. 

The  Director  enjoyed  visits  with  the 
Detroit  and  Chicago  Bureaus  in  Sep- 
tember, where  she  found  that  practically 
the  same  conditions  exist  as  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Bureau.  We  hope  to  have 
the  Directors  of  these  Bureaus  and  the 
othe-«  visit  us  in  the  not  distant  future. 
With  the  growth  of  the  Bureaus  in  the 
West,  will  not  Pittsburgh  be  a  logical 
meeting  place  for  the  Annual  Confer- 
tnce? 
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Woman  and  Work 

By  Helen  Marie  Bennett,  Man- 
ager of  the  Chicago  Collegiate 
Bureau  of  Occupations.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Price 
$1.50  net 

Of  all  the  books  the  present 
reviewer  has  read  on  this  sub- 
ject "Women  and  Work"  is  by 
far  the  keenest  and  most  pene- 
trating, the  most  interesting  and 
suggestive.  Here  the  college 
girl  stripped  of  glamor  is  held  up 
for  what  she  is  and  not  what  she 
has  fondly  imagined  herself  to 
be.  From  every  angle  the  light 
is  turned  upon  her,  not  pitilessly, 
but  wisely,  and  kindly  that  she 
herself  may  be  the  one  to  profit 
most  by  this  close  scrutiny. 

Among  the  charges  Miss  Ben- 
net  brings  against  her  are — 
over-estimation  of  her  own 
value,  inability  to  stand  up  well 
under  unpleasant  conditions  and 
— here  there  will  be  champions 
to  spring  to  her  rescue — slov- 
enly and  inaccurate  methods  of 
thought. 

The  average  graduate  of  the 
college  of  liberal  arts  is  without 
vision.  She  fancies  that  her 
A.B.  degree  is  the  open  sesame 


to  every  walk  of  life.  "She 
comes"  says  Miss  Bennett  "to 
my  office,  if  she  has  made  up 
her  mind  not  to  teach  expecting 
to  be  placed  at  once  by  very 
virtue  of  her  degree,  or  she 
writes  saying  'I  am  a  graduate 
of  Blank  University.  My  refer- 
ences are  on  file  at  their  office. 
What  have  you .  to  offer  me  ?' 
When  she  is  advised  as  it  is  so 
often  necessary  to  advise  her, 
that  for  a  profession  or  even 
secretarial  work,  she  must  study 
further  and  for  business  she 
must  begin  at  the  bottom  and 
train  for  it,  she  is  amazed. 
Rather  than  do  this,  rather  than 
teach,  in  sheer  defence  she  some- 
times marries. 

Time  and  again  has  she 
merited  the  charge  of  lack  of 
moral  fibre.  Vigor  and  patience 
are  seldom  hers.  Magnani- 
mously Miss  Bennett  attributes 
these  things  to  the  college  that 
has  made  the  way  too  soft  and 
rosy  for  her ;  has  emphasized  her 
pleasures,  her  sports  and  made 
too  easy  her  electives.  And 
she  contrasts  this  dancing,  ten- 
nis-playing, pleasure-loving  girl 
with  the  serious  woman  of  some 
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fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  who 
went  to  college  burning  with 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  education. 

The  college  also  is  partly 
blamed  for  the  third  charge  men- 
tioned. Miss  Bennett  says: 
"Among  the  omissions  which 
the  college  has  made  in  educat- 
ing the  girl  is  one  which  calls 
forth  a  large  amount  of  the 
caustic  comment  upon  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  college  gradu- 
ate. It  may  be  explained  in  ele- 
gantly chosen  language,  its  im- 
portance may  be  disparaged,  but 
there  it  stands  a  big  bumper  in 
the  way  of  her  progress — ^her 
inaccurate  methods  of  thought. 
Her  mind  works  too  often  in 
slipshod  fashion.  Perhaps  it 
focuses,  perhaps  it  does  not.  Her 
college  training  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  this.  Speaking 
specifically  the  undue  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  lecture  system 
today  may  be  charged  with  a 
large  amount  of  the  inaccurate, 
careless  thinking  of  which  the 
college  girl  is  guilty.  This  men- 
tal failing  is  never  seen  so  pro- 
nouncedly in  normal  schools 
where  there  is  more  emphasis  on 
drill  and  recitation." 
^  The  college  of  liberal  arts  this 
author  asserts  trains  the  girl  for 
nothing  but  teaching,  therefore  it 
is  folly  to  speak  of  her  in  the 
general  sense  as  a  trained 
woman.  She  has  only  the  small 
beginnings  of  a  trained  mind  and 
much  that  she  has  learned  will 
have  to  be  unlearned  in  the  great 


university  of  life.  The  college 
has  not  given  her  the  true  vis- 
ion or  she  would  not  pride  her- 
self upon  so  small  an  achieve- 
ment as  an  A.B.  degree. 

Several  chapters  are  taken  up 
with  advice  to  the  college  girl 
on  the  choice  of  a  vocation. 
Miss  Bennett  tells  her  how  to 
make  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the 
question  of  "what  can  you  do?" 
how  she  can  justify  the  time 
spent  at  college  and  so  readjust 
herself  to  life,  and  find  her  op- 
portunity to  be  useful  instead 
of  pursuing  the  will  o'  the  wisp 
of  something  "interesting." 

Miss  Bennet  in  her  capacity  of 
manager  of  the  collegiate  bureau 
of  Chicago  has  come  in  contact 
with  hundreds  of  girls  of  the 
types  she  has  described,  has  list- 
ened to  them,  advised  them  and 
"placed"  many  of  them.  Her 
word,  therefore  is  exceptionally 
authoritative.  College  girls  who 
read  this  book  in  the  right  spirit 
will  find  therein  useful  lessons 
not  taught  from  the  rostrum  of 
many  halls  of  learning,  but 
which  if  signs  fail  not  will  be- 
come universal  teaching,  and 
"learning  for  doing"  is  one  of 
them.  It  will  not  do  much  longer 
to  say  of  a  college  girl  "She 
knows  many  things  but  can  not 
do  them."  Neither  function  can 
exist  without  the  other.  And  by 
the  time  the  girl  has  reached  her 
junior  year  as  Miss  Bennett 
says,  she  should  know  just  what 
her  special  "doing"  is  to  be. 
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IN  SociAi,  Pro- 
gression 

By  Kate  Stephens,  New  York: 
Sturgis,  Walton  &  Co.  Price  $1.50 
net 

In  this  rambling  and  discur- 
sive volume  a  certain  chapter 
stands  out  clearly, — that  on  the 
forenmners  of  women's  collegi- 
ate education.  In  it  Miss  Steph- 
ens discusses  with  much  charm 
and  wit  the  beginnings  of  educa- 
tion for  women,  which  starting' 
with  the  purely  domestic  develop- 
ed through  the  flowery  stage 
of  mere  "accomplishments"  to 
the  solid  basis  upon  which  it  rests 
today.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
there  was  a  veritable  blossoming 
of  women  in  learning,  Margaret 
Clement,  Margaret  Roper,  Jo- 
anna, daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Arundel;  Margaret  Ascham,  the 
four  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony 
Cooke,  not  to  speak  of  Lady  Jane 
Gray  and  Elizabeth  Tudor. 
These  women  it  will  be  observed 
were  all  noble  and  of  parents 
gifted  with  wealth  who  could 
afford  to  give  them  tutors.  Lan- 
guages and  the  ability  to  trans- 
late, writing  and  music  pre- 
dominated in  their  intellectual 
equipment.  Joanna  of  Arundel 
translated  orations  of  Isocrates 
and  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides 
into  English  and  her  sister  Mary, 
who  married  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, turned  Greek  originals  into 
Latin.    Another  woman  whose 


life  linked  the  sixteenth  with 
the  seventeenth  century,  a 
woman  who  received  the  plaudits 
of  sages  and  bishops  was  Anne 
of  Cumberland. 

But  fickle  fashion  withdrew 
her  sanction  of  learning  for 
women  and  the  century  of  the 
Stuarts  following  "suffered 
spiritual  and  material  maladies. 
Rakes  of  both  sexes  held  sway 
and  to  such  creatures  education 
in  any  phase  was  oftenest  a  mark 
for  gibes."  In  this  age,  however, 
lived  Mary  Astell,  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon.  Mary  not  only 
thought  but  had  no  fear  in  ex- 
pressing her  thought  and  she  saw 
far  into  the  future  the  vision  of 
the  world  that  was  to  be  for 
women.  In  her  "Serious  Pro- 
posal to  the  Ladies  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  their  True  and 
Greatest  Interests"  published  in 
1697  were  plans  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  woman's  college  and  the 
democratic  idea  of  education  for 
many.  She  expected  no  cham- 
pion of  her  cause  from  the  male 
ranks  but,  as  those  acquainted 
with  her  life  know,  Defoe  in  his 
essays  upheld  her.  Her  college 
scheme  was  espoused  by  such 
personages  as  Lady  Elizabeth 
Hastings  and  Queen  Mary  but 
was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  Bishoj) 
Burnet  who  was  totally  out  of 
sympathy  with  it  and  some  say 
indulged  in  malicious  insinuation. 
Lord  Chesterfield  was  another 
man  who  was  "in  pronounced 
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opposition  to  Mary  Astell's 
ideas,"  His  lordship  it  will  be 
remembered  in  addition  to  his 
graces  of  manner,  and  famous 
letters  was  the  gentleman  who 
laid  out  a  "Female  Province," 
whatever  he  magnificently  de- 
clared "has  not  been  particularly 
assigned  by  nature  to  man's." 
Man's  Province  he  had  already 
proclaimed,  "is  universal  and 
comprehends  everything  from 
the  culture  of  the  earth  to  the 
government  of  it.  I  leave  'em 
(the  women)  a  mighty  empire, 
Love."  And  he  goes  on  to  add 
that  "as  their  sovereignty  might 
be  disputed  when  beauty  fled 
them  they  still  had  the  private 
care  and  economy  of  their  fami- 
lies and  the  diligent  discharge  of 
their  domestic  duties." 

Miss  Stephens  makes  plain 
the  mask  that  Chesterfield  wore 
when  he  could  write  such 
"balderdash"  for  publication.  In 
a  letter  to  his  son  Chesterfield 
said:  Women  are  only  children 
of  a  larger  growth ;  they  have  an 
entertaining  tattle  and  sometimes 
wit,  but  for  solid  reasoning,  good 
sense,  I  never  knew  one  in  my 
life  that  had  it  or  who  reasoned 
or  acted  consequentially  for  four 
and  twenty  hours  together.  *  *  * 
A  man  of  sense  only  trifles  with 
them,  plays  with  them,  humors 
and  flatters  them,  but  he  neither 
consults  them  about,  nor  trusts 
them  with  serious  matters; 
though  he  often  makes  them  be- 
lieve that  he  does  both,  which  is 


the  thing  in  the  world  they  are 
proud  of."  And  he  goes  on  in 
this  vein  for  several  pages. 
"Poor  Lord  Chesterfield!"  says 
Miss  Stephens.  "His  character- 
ization betrays  such  a  warping 
of  soul  that  it  is  not  worth  analy- 
sis or  refutation.  What  could 
any  woman  of  sense  do  but  turn 
it  aside  with  such  merry  words 
as  Portia's :  *God  made  him  and 
therefore  let  him  pass  for  a 
man. 

Then  she  goes  back  to  Mary 
Astell:  "Her  act  doubtless 
affected  your  life,  our  lives.  If 
she  had  not  set  forth  such  ideas, 
fruition  might  not  yet  have 
come.  She  knew  that  through 
education  women  would  gain 
sense  of  real  values.  How  her 
action  urges  us  to  speak  out  the 
truth  we  see!" 

Woman 

By  Vance  Thompson.  New  York : 
E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  Price  $1.25 
net. 

Mr.  Vance  Thompson  is  a 
very  amusing  writer.  Not  only 
that  but  he  is  shrewd  and  sensi- 
ble and  if  you  are  minded  to  fol- 
low his  arguments  you  will  see 
for  yourself  that  he  has  thought 
out  things  along  scientific  lines 
although  many  of  his  scientific 
statements  are  sadly  at  fault. 
Since  this  book  came  out  a  few 
months  ago  much  large  laughter 
has  been  expended  upon  his 
"Strasbourg  goose  coop"  idea 
but  back  of  the  extravagances 
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of  this  somewhat  unreserved  pen 
fairminded  men  and  women 
have  found  him  splendidly  stim- 
ulating and  informing. 

He  is  a  feminist  with  a  ven- 
geance— against  man,  "out  of 
whose  hand  woman  has  had  to 
eat  for  ages."  But  she  is  now 
demanding  things  upon  terms  of 
equality  and  he  asserts,  she  is 
going  to  have  them,  whether  men 
like  it  or  not  Some  of  these 
things  are  the  right  and  oppor- 
tunity for  her  fullest  develop- 
ment physical  and  mental;  the 
same  education  and  training 
given  men  and  every  door  open 
to  her;  industrial  equality — 
every  field  of  labor  physical  and 
mental,  and  a  wage  the  same  as 
man's;  civic  equality  and  an 
equitable  partnership— a  con- 
tract with  man  that  will  enable 
her  to  fulfil  her  duty  to  the  race 
without  yielding  her  equal  duty 
to  herself.  All  these  she  de- 
serves and  right  soon. 

Says  Mr.  Thompson:  "In 
the  learned  professions,  in 
scholarship,  in  art  they 
(women)  have  made  the  most 
astounding  progress  in  spite  of 
the  repression  of  ages  and  their 
dwarfed,  defective  one-sided 
education.  *  *  *  The  brain 
of  woman  is  essentially  an  order- 
ing brain — a  reasoning  brain, 
lucid  and  explicit.  Women  will 
do  well  as  magistrates.  When 
they  may  act  as  such  we  shall 
have  a  larger  and  finer  admmis- 
tration  of  justice.    They  can 


excel  in  all  the  great  arts,  but 
where  they  will  most  excel  will 
be  in  the  exact  sciences, — 
science,  philosophy,  exact  schol- 
arship." 

"The  silly  fable  of  woman's 
physical  inferiority  has  been  ex- 
ploded. This  war  has  knocked 
it  in  the  head.  In  Germany  the 
women  are  plowing  and  digging 
trenches.  Half  a  million  women 
in  England  are  in  masculine  em- 
ployments, especially  in  muni- 
tions and  they  go  to  work  in 
men's  clothes." 

Here  Mr.  Thompson  starts  off 
on  W.  L.  George's  favorite 
theme — clothes  for  women.  But 
he  goes  Mr.  George  one  better 
by  asserting,  not  that  woman 
should  discard  her  frills  and 
furbelows  and  appear  in  a  uni- 
form plain  and  simple  that  lead- 
ing women  can  make  the  fashion, 
but  that  she  must  be  "breeched, 
gaitered,  bloused, — a  human  be- 
ing with  no  sex-signs  about  her" 
and  he  prophesies  that  in  the 
space  of  eight  short  years  our 
colleges  will  be  sending  forth 
young  armies  so  attired.  Any 
woman  not  of  the  "coop  type" 
will  look  well  thus  appareled,  he 
declares.  His  horror  of  fat  is 
Byronic  and  this  pet  aversion  is 
slyly  insinuated  here  and  there 
as  if  he  feared  the  reader  might 
forget  the  fact  for  two  consecu- 
tive minutes. 

In  his  discussions  Mr.  Thomp- 
son mentions  especially  Eras- 
mus   and    his    doctrine  of 
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Women's  Rights  and  Olympe  de 
I  Gouges  whose  ringing  words  on 
the  independence  of  women  are 
still  bearing  fruit,  for  Article  II 
of  her  famous  paper  was  only 
recently  proposed  as  a  law  in  the 
■state  of  Illinois.  This  law  gives 
'  the  illegitimate  child  the  right  to 
its  father's  name  and  to  share 
with  his  legitimate  children  his 
property. 

The  Living  Present 

By    Gertrude    Atherton.  New 

York:   The  Frederick  A.  Stokes 

Co.    Price  $1.50  net. 

Mrs.  Atherton  was  prevailed 
upon  by  Mr.  Owen  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Whitney  Warren  to  go  to 
France  and  study  its  conditions 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  a 
book.  They  believed  that  if  the 
case  of  French  women  was  pre- 
sented by  a  writer  who  could 
group  the  facts  interestingly  and 
.who  already  had  a  public,  it 
could  not  fail  to  enlist  the  sym- 
pathy of  all  women  and  they 
were  correct  in  their  surmise. 
The  book  h^s  proved  very  popu- 
lar and  has  made  women  in  this 
country,  unacquainted  with  the 
real  character  of  the  French- 
woman, realize  that  her  life  is 
not  spent  in  the  modiste's  shop 
and  intrigues. 

In  her  preface  Mrs.  Atherton 
tells  how  she  visited  all  kinds 
of  osuvres  during  her  three 
months*  stay  in  France,  was  per- 
mitted to  go  three  times  into  the 
war  zone  with  a  guard,  to  get 


material  from  direct  observation 
and  brought  her  material  away 
from  the  country  under  the  big 
seal  of  the  French  War  Office. 

The  ceuvres  she  describes  as 
"practical  and  indispensable,  all 
of  them."  In  them  peasantry, 
bourgeoisie  and  noblesse  find  ex- 
pression for  "the  white  flame  of 
patriotism"  which  unites  them  in 
a  common  sentiment  in  these 
days  of  their  country's  stress 
and  strain.  Every  woman  of 
every  age,  class  and  rank  is 
working  at  something.  Mrs. 
Atherton  gives  sketches  of  the 
women  at  the  head  of  the  princi- 
pal relief  works  and  a  few  others 
— sketches  skillfully  depicted, 
intimate,  true  and  impressive.  In 
the  main  these  women  were  of 
great  wealth,  whether  of  the 
noblesse  or  haute  bourgeoisie; 
pleasure-loving,  self  indulgent 
perhaps,  and  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world  is  the  splendid  and 
amazing  courage  they  have 
shown,  the  tremendous  energy 
and  organizing  ability  they  have 
brought  to  their  self-appointed 
tasks. 

In  one  of  the  several  chapters 
of  the  book  Mrs.  Atherton  dis- 
cusses the  future  of  the  women 
of  France.  Having  tasted  power 
will  they  after  the  war  is  over 
step  down  for  the  men?  The 
problem  is  one  of  the  questions 
that  will  vitally  concern  the 
future  of  that  country.  The 
home  in  France  is  a  sacred  insti- 
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FERRY  HALL 

FOR  GIRLS 

IMAGINE  a  wooded  campus  on  a  bluff  over- 
looking Lake  Michigan,  a  park  of  twelve  acres 
of  picturesque  ravines  and  brooks,  with  fine 
bracing  air  blowing  through  the  trees.  Place 
this'  campus  in  a  residential  center  known  for  it^ 
homes  of  wealth  and  culture,  twenty-eight  miles 
from  Chicago.  Then  you  can  get  a  suggestion  of  the 
superb  location  of  I'erry  HaU,  the  school  for  girls 
and  young  women  at  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 
Here  is  a  mid-western  institution  with  the  scholastic 
standing  of  the  best  Eastern  schools — considered  so 
by  the  strongest  Eastern  women's  colleges,  which 
give  it  certificate  privileges.  The  mental  life  of  the 
school  calls  for  that  self-mastery  of  a  girl's  mind 
which  commands  concentration  on  the  immediate 
task.  Once  she  has  gained  this  there  is  no  need  to 
worry  about  the  quality  of  her  intellectual  fibre. 
The  curriculum  embraces  four  years  of  high-school 
work  and  college  preparation,  two  years  of  junior- 
college  work,  and  special  courses  in  music,  expres- 
sion, domestic  arts  and  science.  The  proximity  to 
Chicago  enables  the  girls  to  take  advantage  of  the 
cultural  opportimities  of  that  city. 
Ferry  Hall  stands  for  a  vital  type  of  practical 
Christianity  that  gives  a  peculiar  tone  to  the  school, 
easily  recognized  by  visitors  and  acknowledged  by 
the  hundreds  of  purposeful  women  scattered  among 
its  alumnae  in  practically  all  the  important  cities  of 
the  United  States. 

The  beauty  and  extent  of  the  campusMure  the  girls 
to  an  active  outdoor  life.  A  well-equipped  gymna- 
sium, with  a  large  modern  swimming  pool,  furnishes 
opportunity  for  supervised  exercise.  The  physical 
( ircctor  and  a  trained  nurse  have  constant  oversight 
of  the  girls'  physical  condition..  An  artesian 
well  guarantees  the  purity  of  the  water. 
Terry  Hall  is  a  splendid  school  for  the  girl  who 
wants  the  intellectual  training  of  the  Eastern  schools 
plus  the  advantages  of  an  ideal  mid-western  location. 

A  word  of  inquiry  will  bring  details.  Addi;ess  j 
THE  PRINCIPAL,  Box  E,  ^  yiiifi^ft'^Wli^PS 
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tution  but  even  in  France  it  will 
be  hard  for  women  to  part  with 
their  newly  acquired  indepen- 
dence. 

Mrs.  Atherton  came  away  a 
devout  admirer  of  the  French 
people.  She  is,  as  is  well  known, 
the  head  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Le  Bien-Etrc  du 
Blessee  and  has  been  very  active 
in  raising  funds  over  here  for 
the  work. 

A  Child's  Reugion 

By  Mary  Aronetta  Wilbur.  Bos- 
ton; The  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Price  $1.00  net 

Mrs.  Wilbur  here  discusses 
the  need  for  inculcating  early  in 
the  child  a  deep  faith  in  the 
truths  of  the  Bible,  but  in  the 
light  of  the  new  understanding 
which  he  should  have  to  meet 
the  problems  of  today.  In  other 
words  he  must  be  given  the  Bible 
in  its  most  enlightened  form. 
He  must  be  made  to  see  the 
practical  application  of  its  teach- 
ings that  he  may  associate  them 
more  easily  with  his  own  life. 

In  these  days  of  Sunday  dis- 
tractions— motor  trips,  amuse- 
ments, anything  to  get  away 
from  the  duty  of  church-going, 
the  child's  spiritual  needs  are  apt 
to  be  overlooked,  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
bur urges  parents  to  realize  more 
fully  what  early  training  in  re- 
ligion may  mean  to  their  chil- 
dren. Regular  attendance  at 
Sunday  School,  the  lessons  they 
receive  there  are,  she  contends, 


of  inestimable  benefit  in  char- 
acter building,  a  particular  bene- 
fit that  can  be  obtained  nowhere 
else.  The  training  school  of  the 
church  she  believes  the  best  there 
is  in  the  world  for  the  growth  of 
those  attributes  of  mind  and 
heart  that  make  for  character. 
Parents  therefore  should  not  al- 
low distractions  of  any  kind  to 
interfere  with  their  children's 
progress  in  this  respect. 

She  sees  however  ways  in 
which  Sunday  schools  can  be 
made  more  effective.  She  sug- 
gests a  normal  class  from  whose 
"graduates"  the  teachers  shall  be 
drawn  and  all  classes  from  the 
lowest  shall  tend  toward  this 
class.  "  Teachers  selected  from 
the  normal  class  will  have  been 
trained  from  the  beginning  wise- 
ly and  well.  They  will  have  been 
grounded  in  the  church's  beliefs 
and  will  have  been  taught  to  tell 
the  Bible  stories  attractively, 
which  means  that  the  teacher 
must  have  a  use  of  picturesque 
language  and  be  able  to  capture 
the  fancy  of  her  youthful  hear- 
ers. Besides  the  Bible  stories 
she  suggests  the  lives  of  mission- 
aries, their  adventures  in  other 
lands  and  the  ideals  of  character 
they  furnish  as  fascinating  story 
material.  The  Sunday  school 
teacher  must  also  be  able  to  ex- 
plain the  great  doctrines  of  the 
church  simply  and  understand- 
ingly. 

A  child  loves  mystery,  and  the 
mysteries  of  reHgion  Mrs.  Wil- 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Graduate  Courses  in  all  Departments 
Special  Courses  leading  to  Higher  Professional  Degrees 

Apply  for  information  to 

DEAN  A.  HENRY  LLOYD 
University  of  Michigan  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


The  Homestead 

HILLSIDE 

Founded  by  Elizabeth  H.  Mead,  1883 
NORWALK.  CONN. 


A  school  for  girls,  in  a  picturesque  town,  one 
hour  from  New  York.  From  piiraary  to  college. 
Two  residence  houses,  separate  School  House  and 
Gymnasium. 

Admits  by  certificate  to  the  leading  colleges. 
Attractiv<»  Gen«riil  and  Special  Courses  for  girls 
who  do  not  enter  college.  Practical  Course  in 
Household  Science,  liitis  receive  actual  training 
n  second  residence  house,  the  Lodge. 

8  idy  of  the  individual  girl.  Protection  against 
ove  itrain.  but  insistence  on  thorough  work.  BooIl- 
let  n  request. 

MiiTftaret  R.  Brendllnfter,  A.B..  Vassar) 

VIJ  I  Hunt  Francis,  B.L.,  Smith        }  ™n«P«" 


June  Fete  of  the  Senior  Department 
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NATIOHAL  TRAINING  SYSTEM 

of  the 

Yomg  Woneo's  Christiatt  Associatioiis 

A  Tuo  Year  GRADUATE  COURSE  rf 
Training  Jor  EXECUTIVE  POSITIONS 

First  Year  -  Non-reudent 
Second  Year    -    Resident  at  the 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
New  York  Oity 
For  all  information  addreta 
SECRETARIAL  DEPARTMENT 
4M  Lczlnftton  Avenue,  New  York  City 


The  Fisk  Teachers' Agencies 

EVERETT  0.  FISK  k  CO.,  Proprietors 

Boston,  ?A  Park  Street. 

New  York.  156  Fifth  Avenue. 

Pittsburgh.  549  Union  Arcade. 

Chicago.  814  Stefter  Building. 

Denver,  317  Masonic  Quildlnft. 

Portland,  514  Journal  Building. 

Berkeley,  2161  Shattuck  Avenue. 

Los  Anfteles.    533  City  Bank  Building. 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  809  Title  Building. 
Send  to  any  address  above  for  agency  manual. 


The  Smead  School  for  Girls 

EsUbliahed  1864  Incorporated  1911 

RESIDENT  AND  DAY 
PUPILS 

Montessori,  Primary.  Intermediate, 
College  Preparatory 

THE  MISSES  ANDERSON,  Prindpalt 
Toledo.  Ohio 


WANTED 

The  September  number 
of  the  JOURNAL  Is  ex- 
hausted. Any  members 
having  copies  of  which 
they  are  wf Uing  to  dispose 
of  would  confer  a  favor 
by  commii^cat4ng  -^th 
the  executive  secretary. 
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bur  has  found  in  her  work  among 
children  make  a  perennial  ap- 
peal. She  would  tell  the  stories 
of  the  Christ-child  to  the  very 
youngest  children  that  are 
brought  to  Sunday  School,  chil- 
dren even  too  young  to  under- 
stand, simply  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  names  and  happenings. 
As  they  grow  older  and  can  rea- 
son they  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  historic  facts  and 
creeds.  Above  all  she  would 
urge  the  teaching  of  reverence 
for  the  church  in  these  days 
when  the  spirit  of  levity  obtains 
so  widely  among  the  young. 
Reverence  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  beauty  of  service  are  two 
things  that  ingrained  in  the  child 
from  the  beginning  are  not  likely 
to  leave  him  in  later  life. 

It  is  hoped  this  wholesome, 
wise  and  suggestive  little  book 
will  have  the  wide  reading  it 
deserves. 

In  reviewing  Mrs.  Stella 
Prince  Stocker's  play,  Sieur  du 
L'Nut  in  the  October  number 
her  address  was  omitted.  In 
case  any  of  our  branches  wish 
to  correspend  with  her  it  is  here 
-given:  1014  East  Second  street, 
Duluth,  Minn. 

BOOK  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

PORTRAITS  AND  PROTEST  (-op-ns*. 

By  Sarah  N.  Cleghorn.    Henry  Holt  & 

Co.  $1.25. 
THE     SPIRES     OF     OXFORD  AND 

OTHER   POEMS.     By   W.   M.  Utts. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $1.25. 
THE  YOUTH  AND  THE  NATION:  A 

Guide  to  Service.    The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. $1.25. 
ON  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  WAR  ZONE. 

By   Mildred   Aldrich.     Small,  Maynard 

&  Co.  $1.25. 


A  GREEN  TENT  IN  FLANDERS.  By 

Maud    Mortimer.     Doubleday,    Page  & 

Co.  $1.25. 
THE  SOUL  OF  A  BISHOP.    By  H.  G. 

Wells.  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50. 
FLOWER  LORE  AND  LEGEND.  By 

Katharine    M.    Beals.     Henry    Holt  & 

Company.  $1.25. 
AMATi:UR     ENTERTAINMEJ^T.  By 

Cranston    Metcalfe.     E.    P.    Dutton  & 

Company.    75  cts. 
AMERICAN  INDIAN  CORN.    By  Char- 

les   J.    Murphy    (a    hundred   and  fifty 

different  ways  to  prepare  and  cook  it). 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    75  cts.- 
ARMY    AND    NAVY  INFORMATION. 

By  Major  DeWitt  Clinton  Falls.  N.  G. 

N.   Y.     E.   P.   Dutton  and  Company. 

$1.00  net. 

UNDERSTOOD  BETSY.  By  Dorothy 
Canfield.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1.30  net. 

WOMAN'S  EFFORT:  A  Chronicle  of 
British  Women's  Fifty  Years'  Struggle 
for  Citizenship.  By  A.  E.  Metcalfe. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.25  net. 

RUSSIA  OF  YESTERDAY  AND  TO- 
MORROW. By  Baroness  Souiny.  The 
Century  Company.  $2.00. 

TOWARDS  THE  GOAL-  By  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey Ward.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.25  net. 

SOLDrE»RS'    SPOKEN    FRENCH.  By 

Helene   Cross.     E.    P.    Dutton   &  Co. 

60  cts.  net. 
A  NURSE  AT  THE  WAR.     By  Grace 

McDougall.     The  Robert  McBridc  Co. 

$1.25. 

HEALTH  FIRST:  The  Fine  Art  df  Liv- 
ing. Henry  Dwight  Chapin.  M.D.  The 
Century  Co.  $1.50. 

THE  GREEN  JACKET.  By  Jennctte 
Lee.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.35 
net. 

THE  COMING  DEMOCRACY.  By  Her- 
man  Fernau.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
$2.00  net. 

THE  EASTERN  QUESTION.  By  J.  A. 
K.  Marriott.  Oxford  University  Press. 
$5.50. 

PRACTICAL  FOOD  ECONOMY.  By 
Alice  Gitchell  Kirk.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.  $1.25. 

RT^MINISCENCES  OF  A  LITERARY 
LIFI*.  By  Charles  MacFarlane.  Char- 
les Scribner's  Sons. 

THE  STORY  OF  FOODS.  By  Forest 
Crissey.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

TOWARDS  A  SANE  FEMINISM.  By 
Wilma  Meikle.  Robert  McBridc  Co. 
$1.25. 

LADIES  MUST  LIVE.  By  Alice  Duer 
Miller.     The   Century  Company.  $1.25. 

TREASURE  OF  THE  LAND.  By  Gar- 
rard  Harris.    Harper  &  Bros.  $1.25. 

HOW  TO  OT'T  AHEAD.  By  Albert  W. 
At  wood.  Bobbs  Merrill  Co.  $1.25  net. 

WUMrN  AS  MUNITIONS  MAKERS. 
By  Hewes  and  Walter.  Russell  Sage 
Fount'ation.    75  cts. 

THE  TYPICAL  FORMS  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.  By  A.  H.  Upham. 
Oxford  University  Press.  $1.00. 

THE  IDEA  OF  GOD  IN  THE  LIGHT 
OF  RECENT  PHILOSOPHY.  By  A. 
Sets  Pringle-Pattison.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press.  $3.50. 

THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  ENGLISH 
reduced  to  a  system  of  marks  applied  to 
the  ordinary  spelling.  By  W.  A.  Cra'gue. 
Oxford  University  Press.    60  cts. 

OT^S'^RVATTONS  OF  THE  MUSS^^L- 
MAN  OF  INDIA.  By  Mrs.  Mecr  Has- 
},.ui  Ali.    Oxford  University  Press.  $2.40. 
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Have  You  Seen 

AMERICAN  MOTHERHOOD 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

A MAGAZINE  for  Parents  that  creates  an  extraordinary  enthusiam  and 
loyalty  on  the  part  of  its  readers.  The  problems  of  the  first  twenty  years  of 
your  children  are  treated  with  rare  discrimination  and  insight.    Ytarly  price  $  I . 

6  Montbs  Trial  Offer  for  2S  cents 

How  About  Food  Questions 
TABLE  TALK-The 

NATIONAL  FOOD  MAGAZINE 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

IS  devoted  to  the  handling  of  food  questions  in  a  way  which  you  will 
find  more  practical  and  helpful  than  most  work  of  this  kind.  It 
aims  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  average  home.       Yearly  price  $1.09. 

6  Months  Trial  Otter  for  25  cents 
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SHORT  ESSAYS  FOR  SCHOOLS.  By 
S.  Winboldt.  Oxford  University 
Press.  $1.00. 

THIC  FOOD  OF  WORKING  WOMEN 
IN  BOSTON.  I^ucile  Eaves.  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  Bos- 
ton.   Price  $1.00  net. 

THii  CITY  WORKER'S  WORLD.  Mary 
K.  Simkhovitch.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
Price  $1.25. 

MY  MOTHER  AND  I.  By  E.  G.  Stern. 
The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.00. 

BFTWFKN  OrRSELVFS  AND 
OTHER.  SHORT  STORIES.  By 
Blanche  Aron. 

FOOD  VALUES.  By  Edwin  A.  Locke. 
D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

MUNITIONS  WORK»'RS  IN  ENG- 
LAND AND  FRANCE.  By  Henriette 
R.  Walters.  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
Price  75  cts.  net. 

WOMEN.    WAR  OCCUPATIONS  AND 
EMPLOYMENT 

Some  references  prepared  by  Ethel  M. 
Johnson,  Librarian  of  the  Women's 
^ducationfU'  and  Industrial  Union,  Bos- 
ton. 

ADLER,  N.    Women's  Industry  after  the 

War.    Living  Age,  Jan.  22,  1916. 
AMY,  L.  .  Etfigland  in  Arms:  Woman  and 
r.tbe  <  War;     Canadian    Magazine,  May, 
1917. 

ARBUTHNOT,  C.  C  Women's  Economic 
Service  in  Time  of  War.  Western  Re- 
serve University  Bulletin,  Vol.  XX,  No. 

AShFORD.  E.  B.  Women  in  Distribu- 
tive Trades.  Displacement  study.  Men- 
tions some  of  the  new  employments 
open  to  Englishwomen  since  the  war. 


The  Woman's  Industrial  news.  April, 
1917. 

BRUliBE.    HENRY.     -The    War  and 
Women    in    Government.      Bulletin  of 
the  League  for  Business  Opportunities 
for  Women.  June,  1917. 
CHAMBERLAIN,  MARY.    Women  and 
War   Work.     Discusses   national  plans 
on  foot  to  protect  women  workers  in 
■the  United  States  during  war-time.  Sur- 
vey, May  19,  1917. 
EMPLOYMENT    OF    WOMEN  AND 
Juveniles  in  Great   Britain  during  the 
War.    United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
statistics.    Monthly  Review,  June,  1917. 
HEWES,   AMY.     Women   as  Munitions 
Makers.     A    study    of    cond,itions  in 
Bridgeport.    Survey  Jan.  6,  1917. 
KERR,  C.  V.     German  women  as  War 
Workers.     Current    History  Magazine, 
New  York  Times,  May,  1917. 
MAINTFNANCE  OF  F.XISTING  LABOR 
STANDARDS.    U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Monthly  Review,  June,  1917. 
POTT,   GLADYS.     Women   m  Agricul- 
ture.    The  Women's  Industrial  News, 


July.  1916. 


RAWSON.  P.  E.  Fruit  Farming  for 
Women.  The  Englishwoman,  Sept., 
1915. 

TOKSVIG.  S.  K.  Women  Volunteers. 
Ww  Rcnnbl-c.  Mav  5.  1917. 

WOMAN  IN  THE  INDUSTRIES:  How 
tar  can  she  go  and  what  does  her  pres- 
ence there  mean?  Scientific  American, 
Feb.  3.  1917. 

WAR  WORK  FOR  AMERICAN 
WOMEN.  How  they  can  serve  their 
country  most  effectively.  World's 
Work.  June.  1917. 

ABBOTT.  EDITH.  The  War  and 
Women  s  work  in  England.  Journal  of 
Political   Economy,  July,  1917. 
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EDUCATION  BY  DYNAMISM 


P&SDERIC  BURK 


*  President  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School 


Our  schooling  system  is  clearly  upon  the  nerves  of  the  people. 
Some  say  the  subjects  taught  are  at  fault;  some  say  the  trouble  is 
with  the  methods.  Others  claim  that  the  system  rests  upon  the 
false  dogmas  of  an  outworn  pedantry.  All  these  conjectures,  possi- 
bly, are  correct. 

At  any  rate  it  is  certainly  a  most  singular  fact  that  our 
educational  system  quite  generally  is  operated  by  a  primitive  prin- 
dple  which  every  other  great  force  of  civilization  has  now  at 
least  partially  abandoned.  For  illustration,  ships  were  formerly 
operated  by  wind  externally  pushing  against  the  sails;  now  the 
steamship,  generating  its  own  power  within  itself,  has  largely 
taken  the  place  of  the  primitive  windjammer. 

The  analogy  may  be  followed  far  and  wide.  In  government 
all  people  were  once  compelled  to  act  by  a  force  external  to  them — 
the  authority  of  a  monjirch;  now  under  the  rapid  extension  of 
democracy  the  operating  power  is  developed  from  the  self-generat- 
ing initiative  of  each  citizen.  In  religion  formerly  beliefs  were 
forced  upon  the  people  by  external  authority;  now,  at  least  in 
democracies,  each  individual  generates  his  own  religious  beliefs. 
In  social  organization  formerly  people  were  controlled  by  heredi- 
tary classes;  now  social  movements  represent  the  combination  of 
self-acting  individuals.  In  industry  the  workman  for  centuries 
was  under  the  complete  direction  of  the  employer ;  now  many  many 

♦  In  his  book  "What  Is  Education  "  Dr.  Ernest  CarroU  Moore  mentions 
Dr.  Burk's  work  in  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School  as  "the  greatest 
work  of  educational  reconstruction  ever  undertaken  in  this  country." 
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large  industries  are  being  operated  upon  the  principle  that  the 
intelligent  initiative  of  the  workman  is  the  chief  capital  of  both 
employer  and  employee.  In  art  and  music  no  attempt  except  in 
school  has  ever  been  made  to  exert  external  force;  its  products 
have  ever  been  the  fruits  of  internal  self-generation. 

These  analogies  might  be  followed  indefinitely.  The  advance 
of  civilization  has  been  from  the  primitive  principle  of  external 
force  toward  the  use  of  the  self -generated  dynamism  within  the 
individual.  Indeed  biological  evolution  itself  is  a  most  perfect 
illustration  of  this  transition.  The  lower  organisms  are  moved 
by  the  tropisms  of  light,  heat,  gravity,  etc.,  acting  externally  upon 
them.  With  evolutionary  development,  the  nervous  system  be- 
comes a  generating  dynamo  of  energy  within  the  individual;  and 
finally  in  the  highest  animal  forms,  especially  man,  these  dynamos 
have  been  provided  with  mechanisms,  closely  analagous  to  storage 
batteries,  by  which  the  generated  energy  is  reservoired  for  titanic 
discharges. 

Our  schooling  system,  however,  has  retained  the  crude  prin- 
ciple of  windjamming  ships.  That  the  schooling  system  should 
be  a  conspicuous  laggard  in  using  the  newer  principle  seems  even 
more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  education,  outside  of 
school,  has  always  used  internal  dynamism. 

Boccacio  tells  us  of  Cymon,  a  lazy  lout,  indifferent,  ignorant 
and  swinish,  who  chanced  to  find  a  sleeping  beauty  in  the  woods. 
Eros  seized  him  and  in  pursuit  of  his  passion,  he  became  clean, 
adorned  his  person,  zealously  rehabitated  himself,  learned  man- 
ners, acquired  wisdom,  earned  his  living  and  finally  by  courage 
and  mental  ingenuity,  won  bis  lady-love  and  lived  happily  ever 
afterward. 

The  story  is  true  to  humanity;  nine  out  of  ten  of  us  go 
through  the  same  process.  The  instinctive  stimulus  is  not  to  be 
set  off  by  logical  reason,  argtmient,  inducement  nor  by  any  form 
of  external  compulsion.  Once  a  goal  is  established  it  gathers 
force  from  the  reservoirs  of  associated  complexes — ^those  for 
example  of  home  building,  jealousy  of  competitors,  persona! 
adornment,  protection  of  the  object  of  affection.  With  these 
dynamic  energies  united  in  the  pursuit  of  one  goal,  obstructions  arc 
forced  aside  resistlessly,  the  nerve  energy  rises  into  higher  and 
hitherto  undeveloped  centers — ^fluency  of  language,  poesy,  ideal- 
izmtion,  altruism,  chivalry,  philosophizing,  logical  reasoning.  The 
subject  becomes  supersensitively  teachable.  The  man  grasps 
tiferly  at  any  siaans  h«ld  mat  to  him  by  which  ho  may  seadi 
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his  goal — ^hard  labor  for  home-making,  knowledge  and  training 
necessary  in  a  bread  winning-occupation,  calling  into  use  powers 
in  the  furthest  recesses  of  the  intellect. 

This  principle  of  dynamic  energy  exposes  the  folly  and 
futility  of  attempting  to  prescribe  the  processes  of  education,  and 
the  greater  folly  of  attempting  to  construct,  through  schooling, 
artificial  mechanisms  to  take  its  place.  It  reveals  its  tremendous 
superiority  over  any  energy  extermal  force  or  inducement  can 
produce.  Feats  of  physical  strength,  of  ingenuity  and  of  dis- 
covery are  accomplished  without  seeming  effort.  Barriers  of 
opposition,  ignorance,  and  tradition  are  swept  aside.  Realms 
of  mental  powers  previously  unknown,  undeveloped  and  unsus- 
pected become  flowing  rivers  of  resistless  energy,  creating  a  neces- 
sity for  an  explanation  in  such  terms  as  intuition,  inspiration,  genius, 
supernormal,  etc. 

We  have  in  this  principle  of  dynamism,  the  key  of  civiliza- 
tion's progress  from  the  government  exacted  by  thou  shalt,  to 
intelligent  conduct  regulated  by  justice  and  human  feeling;  from 
the  superstitions  imposed  by  authority  to  faiths  generated  by 
human  religious  instincts ;  from  slave  labor  motivated  by  the  knout 
to  workmanship  by  self  initiative. 

Instead  of  education  by  the  forces  which  nature  has  provided, 
our  school  system  undertakes  to  create  artificial  paths  in  the 
nervous  system — a  project  as  impossible  as  to  provide  a  tree 
with  artificial  roots  and  artificial  sap  for  the  growth  of  leaves 
and  fruit.  This  system  was  put  together  in  monarchial  times. 
It  is  a  replica  of  the  military  monarchy.  As  the  monarch  cen- 
tered in  himself  all  thinking,  all  initiative,  all  projects  of  his 
serfs,  so  the  school  authorities  center  in  themselves  all  initiative, 
all  direction  of  students'  mental  activities,  all  formulation  of  the 
goals  of  study.  As  nothing  was  sought  from  the  serfs  except 
unthinking  obedience  without  knowledge  of  ultimate  purposes,  so 
in  the  school  system  nothing  is  expected  from  the  students  except 
to  be  submissively  obedient,  to  come  to  mental  attention  at  word 
of  command,  and  to  marshal  their  faculties  in  this  or  that  way  as 
directed.  Personal  motive  or  self -initiative  are  necessarily  sup- 
pressed. It  is  a  strange  anachronism  that  the  schooling  mechanism 
for  training  men  to  be  serfs,  should  have  been  passed  down,  un- 
changed by  tradition,  to  become  the  schooling  system  of  American 
democracy  for  the  training  of  free  bom,  thinking,  self-responsible, 
government-making  citizens  of  the  twentieth  century.    Yet  this 
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fact  it&res  at  us  complacently  in  nearly  all  forms  of  our  schooling 
from  the  kindergarten  through  the  universities. 

The  school  authority  prescribes  what  the  student  shall  learn, 
the  metes  and  bounds  of  studies,  means  and  tools,  method  of 
study,  sources,  standards,  and  the  final  goals  which  the  student 
should  pursue.  With  infinite  detail  there  have  been  elaborated 
systems  for  enforcing  length  of  time-service  in  attending  lectures 
and  recitations;  themes,  paraphrases,  digests,  notebooks  of  texts 
and  laboratory  tasks;  examinations  to  test  accuracy  of  memory, 
promotions,  graduations,  degrees.  Throughout  it  all  the  student 
is  little  more  than  a  mechanical  automaton.  His  only  purpose  is 
to  perform  the  exacted  tasks  in  a  manner  to  meet  the  approval 
of  his  directing  instructor.  The  highest  virtue  that  the  student 
may  possess  is  submissive  obedience  to  the  end  that  the  external 
propulsion  may  act  upon  him  without  frictional  resistance.  No 
opporttmity  is  offered  for  dynamism  to  transform  this  putative 
automaton  into  a  living  shaper  of  his  own  destiny. 

Such  devices  do  not  produce  education.  They  produce  what 
visibly  they  appear  to  seek — units.  A  hired  laborer,  hoeing  in  a 
vineyard,  has  as  his  personal  goal  his  wage;  not  the  learning  of 
the  relation  of  soil  cultivation  to  productivity;  and  all  he  gets  is 
his  wage,  not  the  relation  of  soil  cultivation  to  productivity.  It  is 
only  the  vineyard's  owner  whose  goal  is  productivity,  who  learns 
the  meaning  of  soil  cultivation.  Judy  O'Grady  working  for  the 
Colonel's  lady,  seems  singularly  stupid  and  wasteful  and  utterly 
lacking  in  artistic  sense  of  household  arrangements.  Yet  the  same 
Judy,  but  no  longer.  O'Grady,  in  her  own  home,  is  mentally  alert, 
thrifty  and  no  more  lacking  in  artistic  sense  than  her  "sister  under 
the  skin,"  the  Coloners  lady.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  what  goal 
we  work  for.  So  students  going  through  college  exactions  with 
imits  for  their  goal,  get  units,  not  intelligence.  Children  baiting 
their  hooks  for  minnows  do  not  catch  whales.  The  professor 
lectures  to  his  half  somnolent  class;  and  his  students,  having  no 
personal  goals  to  which  his  information  is  a  means,  would  be  wholly 
somnolent  were  it  not  for  the  necessity  of  later  giving  back  to  the 
professor  enough  of  his  words  to  secure  their  units. 

But  the  worst  is  yet  to  come.  External  force  may  compel  or 
induce  another  person  to  perform  certain  muscular  acts,  to  sit  at 
physical  attention,  to  read  words  and  even  to  memorize  phrases  to 
some  extent.  But  memorizing  is  the  limit  of  possibility  of  educa- 
tion by  the  windjamming  principle.   We  may  compel  a  student  to 
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memorize  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address,  but  we  can  not  force  or 
induce  him  to  feel  the  emotions  of  it,  much  less  to  write  anything 
expressing  this  emotion.  Indeed  by  no  force  even  of  our  own  wills 
can  we  do  either  of  these  things.  The  mainsprings  of  the  emotions, 
of  reasoning  and  of  all  of  the  higher  mental  processes  used  in  in- 
vention, discovery,  patriotism,  sympathy,  love,  or  any  character 
formation  can  not  be  set  off  by  compulsion,  either  external  or 
internal.  These  mainsprings  can  only  be  touched  by  the  involun- 
tary, instinctive  processes.  Present  educational  mechanisms  here 
meet  a  stone  wall  of  resistance.  Never  by  compulsion  from  with- 
out, nor  by  will  from  within  was  discovery  or  invention  ever  made, 
poem  ever  written,  real  picture  ever  painted,  true  song  ever  sung, 
wrong  ever  righted,  heart  ever  stirred  or  soul  ever  saved.  Such  in- 
spirations are  called  forth  solely  by  the  dynamic  forces.  Our 
school  mechanisms  have  not  the  high  gear  necessary  to  reach  these 
states  of  mind. 

The  college  makes  no  effort  to  use  the  student's  personal  goal 
as  an  energizer  of  dynamism ;  no  attempt  is  made  to  offer  materials 
and  tools  special  to  this  goal  nor  to  shape  them  to  the  student's 
special  purpose.  On  the  contrary  he  is  given  certain  elixirs  famed 
as  general  mental  tonics  to  develop  faculties  of  reasoning,  memor- 
izing, imagination,  etc.  They  are  prepared  according  to  a  set 
formula,  and  all  students,  regardless  of  individual  variation,  native 
gift,  need,  or  deficiency,  as  the  theory  was  expounded  by  the  late 
Professor  Squeers,  must  take  them.  Their  virtues  are  admittedly 
matters  of  faith,  for  these  virtues  are  not  demonstrable  to  the 
carnal  mind.  Indeed  their  potency  is  fiercely  denied  by  everyone 
who  has  ever  approached  them  in  any  frame  of  mind  except 
unquestioning  faith  by  tradition.  It  must  be  admitted  however  that 
they  do  have  certain  qualities  peculiar  to  the  best  philtres — ^the 
taste  of  them  is  something  not  to  be  forgotten  and  their  odor  is 
that  of  a  freshly-opened  mediaeval  burial  vault.  Since  the  student's 
own  dynamic  goals,  if  he  brought  any  with  him,  have  been  left 
at  the  outer  threshold,  the  college  offers  him  a  series  of  artificial 
rewards  or  pimishments  for  good  or  bad  behavior  respectively.  For 
the  submissive,  obedience  in  retracing  the  beaten  paths  of  scholarly 
custom  and  memorizing  is  rewarded  by  gilt  stars  for  the  infants 
in  arms  and  by  high  marks,  promotions,  units,  graduation  honors, 
degrees  and  colored  robes  for  the  older  infants  of  arrested  develop- 
ment. For  the  intractable,  lazy,  and  indifferent,  there  are  no  stars, 
no  promotions,  no  units,  no  degrees,  but  low  marks,  dismissals, 
diagrace  and  oblivion. 
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Since  such  fnimpery  has  not  the  voltage  power  to  arouse 
mental  powers  higher  than  memory,  the  student  memorizes  words 
to  win  the  gew-gaws.  Unless  the  subject  matter  in  the  school 
course  is  a  stepping  stone  to  some  visible  life  goal,  students  can 
have  no  real  motive  in  studying  except  to  get  units  and  be  done  with 
it.  Thus,  limited  to  the  ranges  of  memory  work,  our  collies  have 
developed  labyrinths  of  paraphrasing,  digests,  lectures,  recitations 
and  other  contrivances  for  echoing  others'  words.  The  lecturers 
and  teachers  of  texts  ask  no  originality  nor  pursuit  of  personal 
goals.  Rather  do  they  prefer  the  return  echoes  of  their  ovm 
phrases.  The  tens  of  thousands  of  themes  and  theses  representing 
the  high-water  mark  of  our  schooling  efforts  are  annually  and 
deservedly  consigned  to  the  waste  basket  of  oblivion.  In  view  of 
the  human  intelligence  observable  in  the  world  outside  the  collies 
it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  weak  mentality,  thus  exposed  by  our 
college  theses  are  indicative  of  a  general  degeneracy  of  the  human 
mind.  But  this  weak  mentality  does  demonstrate  beyond  quibble 
that  college  conditions  do  not  call  into  activity  those  dynamic  forces 
by  which  education  can  become  productive. 

Sincere  protests  will  doubtless  be  made  to  these  sweeping  con- 
tentions. Many  will  rise  to  testify  that  they  have  personally  known 
many  instances  of  college  students  whose  minds  were  dynamically 
aroused.  Let  these  exceptions  be  admitted.  But  are  they  pro- 
duced by  college  mechanism,  or  in  spite  of  itf  Fish,  upon  their  way 
to  the  breeding  groimd  swim  up-stream,  not  by  virtue  of  the  down- 
current  but  in  spite  of  it.  The  majority  of  students  who  enter  col- 
lege have  done  so  impelled  by  impulses  already  aroused  by  out- 
side stimuli.  Without  knowing  just  specifically  how  the  collie 
studies  are  going  to  help  them  to  their  goals  they  are  sustained  by 
faith.  They  soon  become  enmeshed  in  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
artificial  mechanism  and  it  is  only  a  surviving  minority,  in  the 
traditional  courses,  who  do  not  sink  in  the  business  of  recording 
echoes  for  the  sake  of  tmits.  Nevertheless  there  is  much  in  the 
physical  properties  of  the  college — libraries,  apparatus  and  leisure; 
and  there  is  much  in  the  social  properties — comradeship,  personality 
of  instructors  (stripped  of  pedantry)  which  stimulates  dynamism. 
These  favorable  features  may  make  a  wretched  condition  better; 
but  they  must  not  be  used  to  throw  dust  in  our  eyes  to  prevent  our 
recognition  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  essential  conditions. 

It  may  be  further  admitted  that  the  collie  units,  marks» 
progress  by  time  service,  degrees  and  other  petty  frumpery  do 
iadefid  coabk  many  of  the  incompetent,  and  alao  those  not  atamd  % 
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dynamism,  to  work  for  these  insignia.  It  certainly  can  not  be 
contended  that  these  deceiving  devices  do  more  than  to  conceal  the 
mental  nakedness  of  these  unfortunates.  Must  we  hamstring  the 
competent  to  the  end  of  blinding  ourselves  regarding  the  incompe- 


By  making  units,  degrees  and  pedantic  honors  the  visible 
rewards  of  schooling,  we  have  developed  in  the  college  world  a 
pifHing  system  of  cheap  symbols  wholly  detached  from  any  realities 
symbolized.  Faculty  and  students  deal  with  one  another  in  terms 
of  these  symbols,  wrangling  and  haggling  like  fishmongers  over 
due  payment.  The  realities  behind  the  symbols  no. longer  have 
existence.  By  common  consent  studies  are  regarded  as  arbitrary 
exactions  to  which  no  sane  student  would  submit,  were  it  not  to 
obtain  his  units  and  marks.  The  realities  symbolized  have  fallen 
into  disrepute.  Appointments,  promotions,  salaries  and  prefer- 
ments hinge  upon  the  possession  of  these  symbols,  not  upon  effi- 
ciency. Morons,  with  the  good  memorizing  powers  which  morons 
usually  have,  outrank  as  an  actual  rule  supernormal  field  generals. 
Students  race  halfway  around  the  earth  attending  summer  schools 
here  and  there  in  order  to  collect  rare  or  popular  echoes,  record 
them  in  their  note  books,  and  later  exchange  them  for  units  accord- 
ing to  collegiate  rates  of  exchange.  Our  college  students  have  be- 
come not  seekers  of  truth  but  unit  collectors;  degrees  are  not 
insignia  of  competency  but  the  exchange  symbol  of  a  certain  sum 
of  units;  the  college  is  a  degree  factory  and  college  education  a 
phantasmagoria  of  a  pedantry  inebriated  by  its  own  follies. 

Radical  reconstruction  of  our  schooling  system  is  imperative. 
We  must  build  a  new  system  which  deals  with  realities.  Experience 
wisely  warns  however  that  once  discussion  is  shifted  from  criticism 
of  the  old  to  reconstruction  of  the  new,  the  supporters  of  the  old 
will  attempt  to  turn  defeat  into  victory  by  proceeding  to  attack  any 
proposed  plan  of  reform  upon  the  ground  of  its  infeasibility.  Let 
us  tfien  first  fight  to  a  final  finish  the  issue  whether  or  not  we  can 
go  on  with  the  present  system.  If  not,  reconstruction  is  the  only 
alternative. 

When  finally  we  are  convinced  of  the  futility  of  the  existing 
system  and  are  concerned  only  with  reconstruction,  it  would  seem 
that  the  following  general  specifications  must  be  met  in  any  plan  of 
reconstruction : 

1.  Our  first  concern  must  be  to  use,  for  purposes  of  education, 
the  djmamic  energy  within  the  student.  The  stimulus  which  sets 
off  the  titanic  dynamism  seems  always  to  be  some  goal  or  purpose, 
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instinctively  established,  under  conditions  of  freedom,  never  by 
external  force,  exercise  of  will  power  and,  at  least  rarely  in  youth, 
by  logical  argument  or  even  clearly  conscious  motive. 

2.  Once  the  goal  is  established  there  is  nothing  much  left  to 
the  problem  of  methods  of  teaching.  The  pedagogic  methods  we 
have  are  the  artificial  contrivances  which  have  been  used  to  compel 
education  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  propelling  force.  This  goal 
in  most  cases  will  need  transformation  through  indirect  guidance. 
For  in  its  first  form,  it  usually  is  elemental,  crude,  self-centered  and 
associated  with  the  powerful  instincts  of  most  ancient  activity. 
From  these  elemental,  ancestral  channels,  the  energy  must  be 
switched  into  the  higher  channels  of  modem  civilization ;  out  of  a 
Horatius  we  must  create  a  Hamlet  and  go  further.  There  is  not 
much  that  can  be  done  by  direct  control,  for  dynasmism  has  its  own 
methods  hidden  in  the  evolutionary  paths  of  development  of  the 
nervous  system,  from  archaic  barbarism  to  modem  civilization. 
These  paths  have  never  yet  been  traced  by  psychologist  or  peda- 
gogue. But  we  can  assist  the  process  by  providing  conditions,  both 
for  securing  the  elemental  dynamism  and  also  for  switching  the 
irresistible  current  into  higher  channels  of  modem  purposes.  That 
there  are  such  channels  and  such  switches  can  not  be  questioned 
for  we  see  the  processes  in  operation  in  life  outside  tiie  school 
all  around  us.  We  need  simply  to  make  similar  conditions  in  the 
collies  an4  schools. 

3.  The  system  of  education  necessarily  must  be  individual. 
God  made  children  diflFerent  one  from  the  other,  and  any  plan  of 
education  must  be  shaped  to  meet  this  fact.  There  may  be  studies 
but  no  fixed  course  of  study  for  all ;  a  student  dynamically  stimu- 
lated learns,  but  he  can  not  be  taught ;  he  may  be  indirectly  guided 
but  he  can  not  be  directed.  There  may  be  lectures  but  each  must 
be  framed  to  tell  students  what  they  want  to  know,  not  what  the 
lecturer  without  regard  to  their  purposes  would  like  to  tell  them. 
There  must  be  books  for  reference,  but  no  texts  for  exaction. 
There  may  be  forums  for  discussion  but  no  recitations  for  inquisi- 
tion. There  need  be  no  graduation  and  there  must  be  none  re- 
quiring a  fixed  standard  for  all.  The  time  used  in  pursuing  a 
study  will  vary  with  different  students,  each  according  to  his 
measure. 

4.  We  can  have  no  assurance  that  the  physical  hmits  of  the 
collie  will  be  restricted  to  the  college  grounds.  Expediency  may 
compel  the  extension  of  the  college  walls  to  include  the  world,  all 
ages,  sexes  and  previous  conditions  of  servitude,  all  purposes  of 
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service  in  any  field.  For  many,  the  goals  may  best  be  stimulated 
not  upon  college  groimds,  but  in  the  field,  at  the  forge,  on  the 
sea,  upon  land,  in  the  social  melting  pot,  in  the  books  of  life  as 
well  as  in  the  books  of  printed  symbols. 

5.  Some  may  not  be  stimulated  to  any  purpose  by  any  condi- 
tion. Here  then  is  work  for  the  doctors  of  body  and  mind — ^not 
for  constables,  judges,  juries  of  pedants  or  knights  of  the  thumb* 
screw. 

6.  Probably  a  large  part  of  our  existing  subjects  and  courses 
of  study,  based  upon  the  limitation  to  memory,  must  be  torn  down. 
There  may  be  little  beyond  the  tools  of  reading,  speaking  and  writ- 
ing and  the  few  basal  facts  of  social,  moral  and  commercial  usage 
which  every  living  soul  should  hold  in  ready  memory.  We  can 
improve  our  college  system  by  releasing  probably  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  present  exacted  memory  subjects.  Matters  most  essential 
to  an  individual's  goal  will  be  remembered  without  memorizing. 

The  clogging  point  in  our  educational  log-jam  today  is  with- 
out doubt  the  college.  Here  is  the  embattled  stronghold  of  tradi- 
tion. Because  the  college  is  the  topmost  part  of  the  educational 
system  its  attitude  commands  the  traditional  respect  of  the  people. 
But  it  is  ages  behind  the  times  and  by  its  preparatory  requirements 
it  forces  its  mediaevalism  upon  the  secondary  school.  No  thinking 
man  or  woman  seriously  questions  this.  It  is  evident  everywhere, 
strikingly  evident.  Something,  therefore,  must  be  done  to  set  free 
the  obstructions  in  the  upper  institution  of  learning.  The  current 
of  reform  in  education  cannot  run  with  necessary  force  until  the 
log-jam  in  the  college  gives  way.  What  is  needed  is  the  courage 
of  some  first-grade  college  to  break  with  tradition  and  set  the  logs 
rolling.  Here  is  opportunity  for  the  Great  Adventure.  Which  one 
of  our  collies  has  the  vision  to  see  it? 


WHAT  COJ.LEGE  WOMEN   CAN   DO  FOR  BETTER 
MOTION  PICTURES 


Orrin  G.  Cocks,  National  Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures. 

Collie  women  of  this  country  are  becoming  intensely  in- 
terested in  the  effect  the  motion  picture  is  producing  upon  audiences 
everywhere  and  they  have  been  startled  into  a  realization  that  this 
humUe  amusement  agency  has  come  up  out  of  obscurity,  and  raotai 
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now  in  importance  and  in  effect  with  the  stage,  the  library,  the 
newspaper  and  the  magazine. 

We  must  all  recognize  that  the  motion  picture  is  a  leisure- 
time  activity.  It  is  also  a  commercial  recreation  of  national  scope 
which  has  been  left  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  business  com* 
panics  who  are  furnishing  entertainment  to  the  people  for  com- 
mercial gain.  It  is  startling  to  realize  that  in  fifteen  years  it  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  kinds  of  people  of  all  grades  of  society 
and  of  all  ages.  Your  children  and  mine  go  to  see  the  pictures. 
You  and  I  also  have  gone,  first  out  of  curiosity  and  finally  from 
a  recognition  that  this  agency  is  thoroughly  entertaining,  thrill- 
ing and  almost  compelling. 

When  we  find  that  the  motion  picture  attracts  one-seventh  of 
the  population  of  a  city  like  New  York  daily,  and  one-fifth  of  the 
people  of  a  cultured  city  like  Hartford,  we  must  call  it  a  power- 
ful national  force.  The  people  of  these  cities  are  not  being  fooled 
or  hoodwinked.  The  motion  picture  is  wholesome  as  well  as  in- 
teresting. Those  phases  of  it  which  are  criticised  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  They  are  the  necessary  elements  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  vital  force  which  must  come  to  the  surface  and 
be  recognized  before  they  are  purged  away.  All  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  sources  of  education,  the  influences  which  work 
for  the  development  of  character,  the  methods  by  which  social 
ideas  are  propagated  and  the  influences  creating  ethical  convictions 
must  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  motion  picture.  It  lays  hold 
of  the  mind  without  conscious  mental  processes,  it  shoots  in  through 
the  eye  and  strikes  its  mark  in  the  brain.  Perhaps  its  influence  is 
all  the  more  subtle  because  of  the  presentation  of  an  argument 
without  any  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  discussion.  The  thrill  of 
the  story  holds  the  attention,  the  social  or  ethical  argtunent  is 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  un- 
spoken drama  it  must  lay  bare  facts  which  arrest  the  attention  and 
provoke  questions.  These  are  the  reasons  for  the  universal  discus- 
sion regarding  methods  of  regulation  of  this  great  social  and  moral 
exponent 

The  excitement  becomes  fervid  when  we  consider  the  influence 
of  the  picture  on  the  child  and  those  who  are  growing  out  of 
childhood  into  manhood  and  womanhood.  It  is  altogether  important 
for  those  who  are  interested  in  childhood  to  become  students  of 
the  effects  of  motion  pictures  as  well.  For  let  us  freely  acknowledge 
that  it  is  possible  that  informal  influences  may*be  quite  as  effective 
as  the  formal  influence  of  college,  school,  church  and  home.  The 
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ideas  suggested  through  the  film  may  coincide  with  those  presented 
in  these  institutions  by  skilled  teachers,  or  they  may  set  minds  and 
characters  moving  in  an  entirely  different  direction. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  the  tremendous  power  of  the 
motion  picture  in  presenting  ideas.  At  the  same  time  that  a  motion 
picture  is  released  in  New  York  some  fifty  or  seventy-five  similar 
copies  are  started  in  circulation  among  audiences  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Within  six  months  an  idea  which  has  been  in  the 
minds  of  a  few  may  be  the  property  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
5,000,000  people  fropi  Maine  to  California.  Motion  pictures  ordi- 
narily have  during  their  life,  audiences  varying  from  750,000  to 
15,000,000  people.  In  very  truth  the  motion  picture  is  a  force  to 
be  reckoned  with. 

It  is  surprising  that  so  few  studies  have  been  made  of  the 
leisure-time  interests  and  activities  of  young  people.  This  is  also 
true  both  of  young  men  and  women  who  are  studying  or  working. 
Do  you  know  what  they  do,  where  they  go,  what  they  want,  who 
their  associates  are,  what  influences  are  moulding  them  while  they 
play,  how  their  demands  shall  be  met  in  wholesome  ways?  All 
these  subjects  which  lie  behind  the  lure  of  the  motion  picture  must 
be  studied.  All  young  people  are  playing  and  this  classification  in- 
cludes those  in  whom  we  are  especially  interested,  our  own  boys 
and  girls  as  well  as  those  who  live  on  the  other  side  of  town  or 
the  other  side  of  the  country.  Because  of  a  woeful  ignorance  both 
of  the  desires  of  young  people  and  of  the  needs  of  the  motion 
picture  we  have  allowed  to  grow  up  a  condition  which  is  funda- 
mentally unhealthy.  We  have  permitted  children  of  all  ages  to 
flock  to  the  motion  picture  with  its  cheap  admission  to  see  all  kinds 
of  films,  suitable  or  unsuitable,  although  it  is  true  that  most  motion 
pictures  have  been  prepared  and  circulated  for  the  80  per  cent  of 
adults  rather  than  the  20  per  cent  of  young  people  under  sixteen. 

There  must  be  a  psychological  reason  for  the  anpeal  of  the 
motion  picture.  It  is  not  simply  because  It  is  cheap  nor  lecanse 
it  reeks  with  dramatic  and  emotional  excitement.  It  has  been 
dropped  down  before  the  masses  of  the  people  who  heretofore  have 
been  starved  of  amusemnt.  These  people  have  lacked  initiative  in 
creating  group  pleasures  and  therefore  have  received  the  motion 
picture  gladly.  They  have  come  forth  daily  from  the  work  of  life 
and  have  sought  passive  amusement.  This  they  have  found  «n 
the  darkened  theatre  where  they  have  had  their  emotion  thrilled 
while  their  bodies  rested. 

Tht  question  arises  as  to  what  eaa  be  done  to  better  tb« 
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motion  picture  and  make  it  thoroughly  wholesome.  Let  me  sug- 
gest briefly  the  following:  (1)  Have  some  permanent  official  in 
your  town  put  regularly  in  touch  with  The  National  Board  of 
Review,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  which  is  establishing 
minimum  standards.  This  will  make  it  possible  to  stop  bad  pictures. 
(2)  Differentiate  between  pictures  for  adults  and  those  for  young 
people,  just  as  we  have  done  with  books  in  libraries  and  plays  on 
the  legitimate  stage.  (3)  Encourage  discussion  of  motion  pictures 
so  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  in  your  community  will 
understand  the  issues  involved.  (4)  Co-operate  locally  with  other 
agencies  so  that  there  will  be  a  united  front  in  encouraging  the 
use  of  better  motion  pictures.  (5)  Assist  in  the  formation  of  a 
community-wide  motion  picture  committee  which  shall  be  sane,  in- 
telligent and  co-operative.  (6)  Conduct  frank  discussions  with 
local  exhibitors  and  assure  them  of  your  desire  to  aid  them.  (7) 
Endorse  the  finer  films  without  subjecting  the  exhibitor  to  minute 
criticisms.  (8)  Recognize  that  the  one  thing  which  appeals  to  the 
exhibitor  is  paying  audiences.  (9)  Obtain  selected  lists  from  The 
National  Board  of  Review  which  is  preparing  these  on  the  basis 
of  the  judgment  of  skilled,  disinterested  groups.  (10)  Join  the 
Affiliated  Committees  for  Better  Films  for  the  exchange  of  ideas, 
methods,  lists,  problems  and  results. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  some  of  the  branches  of  the  As- 
sociation already  have  become  intensely  interested  in  this  subject 
and  have  co-operated  with  several  agencies  to  improve  conditions 
in  their  own  towns.  The  college  women  of  Kansas  City  and  Utica 
have  approached  the  problem  in  a  very  skillful  manner  with  the 
result  that  fine  entertainments  are  being  given  in  those  two  centers. 
Much  is  being  done  also  in  central  California  by  similar  organiza- 
tions to  improve  the  motion  picture. 

The  women  of  the  country  are  closer  to  the  home  than  men 
and  their  point  of  view  is  more  ethical  than  that  of  men.  In  the 
motion  picture  they  have  found  something  concerning  their  children, 
concerning  the  community,  which  is  effective  for  good  or  ill ;  some- 
thing to  be  encouraged  or  combated  as  the  case  may  be.  And  they 
are  determined  to  destroy  the  evil  and  let  the  good  remain.  But 
to  do  this  it  is  not  sufficient  to  take  up  the  question  for  a  few 
weeks  and  carry  on  spasmodic  agitations.  Only  earnest  thought 
and  persistent  activity  can  accomplish  what  is  desired.  And  there 
must  be  unity.  All  of  us  who  desire  to  make  this  gigantic  force 
a  beneficial  influence  with  young  people  and  adults  alike,  must 
mrk  together  txid  work  Goodnuously. 
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EDUCATION  IN  VENEZUELA 


VIRGINIA  P.  AI<VAREZ 


[At  the  request  of  the  editor  Miss  Alvarez,  who  recently  was  awarded 
the  Latin-American  Fellowship  of  the  A.  C.  A.,  prepared  the  following 
brief  paper  for  the  Journal.] 

There  are  two  universities  in  Venezuela,  the  University  of 
Merida  and  the  Central  University  of  Venezuela  at  Caracas.  The 
first-named  is  the  oldest  institution  in  my  country  but  the  second 
at  which  I  took  my  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Arts  and  Science  and 
also  studied  medicine,  is  more  renowned — one  of  the  most  renowned 
in  all  South  America. 

The  University  of  Caracas  or  Central  University  has  more  than 
a  century  of  existence.  It  is  very  liberal.  Its  students  do  not 
pay  any  fees  and  besides  that  the  Gk)vernment  of  the  Republic 
and  the  Municipal  Government  of  Caracas  offer  six  Fellowships 
to  the  best  students,  by  means  of  which  the  winners  can  go  to  a 
foreign  country  to  study  for  three  years  any  medical  specialty.  In 
most  instances  the  students  winning  these  Fellowships  have  gone  to 
France,  but  I  am  sure  all  this  will  be  changed  when  our  people 
know  more  of  the  wonderful  advantages  in  the  great  United  States. 
It  is  my  intention  when  I  return  to  Venezuela  to  write  a  series  of 
articles  telling  the  Latin-American  people  of  the  facilities  offered 
here — the  great  clinics  and  laboratories,  the  high  standing  of  the 
medical  schools  and  their  progress.  Such  information  is  sadly 
needed. 

I  have  been,  thus  far,  the  only  woman  to  take  a  course  at 
Central  University,  although  the  university  has  been  open  to  women 
for  some  time.  The  privileges  are  the  same  for  men  and  women 
but  it  is  true  that  the  men  do  not  welcome  the  women  willingly. 
There  are  many  facilities  for  doing  the  work  in  the  university  and 
the  students  find  it  very  convenient,  but  there  are  no  dormitories. 
All  the  students  board  outside  in  private  homes.  There  are  about 
six  hundred  students — ^an  equal  number  in  medicine  and  law,  and 
about  270  in  mathematics  and  theology. 

In  Central  University  are  the  Faculties  of  Theology,  Law» 
Medicine  and  Mathematics,  and  the  different  colleges.  The  Medical 
Course  is  the  farthest  advanced  of  any  of  these.  To  obtain  the 
degree  of  M.D.  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  six-year  course  in  theoreti- 
cal classes,  the  hospital  clinics  and  practice  in  the  laboratories.  I 
was  the  first  and  I  am  the  only  woman  to  embark  upon  this  career. 
I  entered  the  work  after  taking  my  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Arts  and 
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Science,  which  degree  was  preceded  by  that  of  normal  teacher. 
After  the  first  Biennial  period  I  won  the  position  of  Assistant  and 
Demonstrator  in  the  laboratory  of  Physiological  Chemistry.  It  was 
while  serving  thus  that  I  collaborated  with  the  Professor  of  that 
Department  in  writing  a  book  which  fact  you  have  kindly  noted  in 
your  magazine  in  the  issue  of  November. 

As  I  have  stated  before  in  response  to  your  request  for  in- 
formation regarding  myself,  it  is  my  intention  when  I  return  to 
Venezuela  to  found  a  hospital  for  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Dis- 
eases of  Infants.  I  may  say  that  in  my  home  Republic  there  arc 
four  diseases  which  cause  the  greatest  number  of  deaths.  They 
are  tuberculosis,  malaria,  dysentery  and  tetanus  neonatorum.  This 
last,  which  is  very  prevalent,  is  caused  by  ignorant  and  untrained 
women  acting  as  midwives,  against  the  law.  They  are  prosecuted 
very  frequently  but  that  has  not  been  sufficient  to  stop  the  practice. 
The  writer  of  this  paper  believes  it  will  not  stop  until  intelligent 
trained  women  start  an  energetic  campaign  against  it.  The  mothers 
must  be  made  to  understand  how  greatly  serious  is  the  situation. 
The  members  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  can  not 
realize  what  a  field  there  is  for  just  this  work  alone. 

I  think  the  Journal  may  like  to  know  something  of  the  general 
education  system  in  Venezuela  so  I  will  add  just  a  litle  paragraph 
about  it. 

Public  instruction  is  divided  into  primary,  secondary  and  nor- 
mal, much  as  it  is  here.  The  highest  instruction  is  in  the  univer- 
sities, the  colleges  and  the  special  institutes.  Some  colleges  are 
found  in  the  universities  and  there  are  others  established  by  private, 
initiative.  The  examinations  in  these  colleges  are  held  before  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Science  and 
Art  is  given  to  those  who  pass.  The  special  institutes  are  founded 
for  special  technical  purposes,  such  as  engineering,  agriculture, 
electrical  training,  etc.  They  are  not  connected  with  the  universities. 

I  regret  very  much  that  time  will  not  permit  me  to  write 
better  and  more  comprehensivly,  but  I  rely  upon  your  kindness  to 
receive  this  poor  contribution  to  your  magnificent  magazine. 
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As  these  words  are  penned  comes  the  disquieting  news  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  temporary  government  in  Russia  under 
Kerensky  and  the  apparent  success  of  the  Maximalists  with  its 
ominous  possibility  of  a  separate  Russian 
The  Task  peace.    How  much  the  kaleidoscope  of  this 

Ahead  amazing  war  may  shift,  what  new  disintegra- 

tions and  combinations  may  take  place  before 
this  issue  of  the  Journal  reaches  our  readers  no  human  intelli- 
gence can  predict.  Certainly  at  this  moment  the  warnings  of 
those  who  last  April  disturbed  our  easy-going  optimism  with 
their  prophices  of  a  long  and  bitter  and  incredibly  sanguinary 
struggle  seem  abundantly  justified,  and  no  intelligent  American 
can  face  the  present  situation  with  its  imminent  danger  of 
terrible  disaster  without  a  sickening  fear  lest  our  spiritual, 
preparation  may  prove  inadequate.  For  spiritual  preparedness 
is  the  ultimate  essential.  If  that  fails  all  is  lost,  no  matter 
what  the  material  resources.  So  long  as  it  holds  no  disaster, 
however  appalling,  can  be  more  than  temporary. 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  as  a  people  been  subjected  to 
no  spiritual  ordeal.  We  have  been  asked  to  produce  more  food 
and  we  have  done  it,  so  far  as  we  have  done  it,  by  employing 
our  leisure  on  land  before  uncultivated.  We  have  been  urged 
to  conserve  food  and  we  have  done  it  by  eliminating  some 
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•mall  part  of  our  enormous  waste,  not  by  reducing  our  actual 
consumption.  We  have  been  asked  to  give  to  the  relief  of 
suflFering  Europe,  to  the  Red  Cross,  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  to 
the  Government, — and  we  have  given  for  the  most  part  out 
of  our  abundance.  We  have  been  asked  to  give  our  sons  to 
the  service  of  their  country  and  we  have  sent  them  more  or 
less  willingly  into  the  training  camps,  knowing  that  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  is  still  in  the  future  and  trusting  that  it  may  yet 
be  escaped.  Toil,  hunger,  privation,  wholesale  slaughter — ^none 
of  these  has  the  war  brought  us  yet.  We  sit  here  so  remote, 
so  secure  and  comfortable,  that  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  this 
most  horrible  of  wars  seem  impossible  and  unreal  and  we  re- 
main stolidly  incredulous  in  the  face  of  incontrovertible  proof. 

The  soul  of  the  nation  has  not  yet  been  tried  and  many 
far-seeing  men  and  women  are  asking  in  trepidation  what  our 
trial  when  it  comes,  as  come  it  must,  will  reveal.  Will  our 
baptism  of  fire  leave  us  purified  and  exalted,  a  nation  single- 
minded  as  France  is  single-minded,  or  shall  we  wither  before 
it  and  crumble  into  nothingness?  Are  our  spiritual  defences 
adequate?  That  is  the  haunting  question  that  asks  itself  over 
and  over  wherever  thoughtful  men  and  women  gather  to  dis- 
cuss the  issues  of  the  war. 

Everyone  knows  that  there  are  scattered  groups  of  dis- 
contented citizens — ^pacifist,  pro-German,  socialist,  or  just  plain 
ignorant — sore  spots  in  the  body  politic,  who  either  fail  to  see 
or  refuse  to  admit  the  necessity  for  the  war.  Probably,  how- 
ever, it  is  only  those  few  persons  whose  world  sends  them  out 
among  the  people  of  remote  districts,  spiritually  and  intellectu- 
ally remote  at  least  whether  geographically  so  or  not,  who 
realize  how  tremendous  is  the  task  recently  undertaken  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Information — the  task  of  really  in- 
forming the  millions  of  persons  who  make  up  this  greatest  of 
republics  as  to  the  significance  and  the  necessity  of  this  war 
and  the  peril  of  a  premature  peace.  As  a  first  step  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  that  purpose  the  Committee  has  recently 
created  a  Speaking  Division  whose  purpose  is  to  coordinate 
and  make  more  effective  the  efforts  of  the  many  volunteer 
agencies  and  associations  that  have  offered  themselves  for  this 
work  of  patriotic  education. 

The  A.  C.  A.  is  one  of  those  associations.  Even  before  the 
proposal  to  create  such  a  Speaking  Division  in  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information  had  been  made  known  the  War  Service 
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Committee  of  the  A.  C.  A.  had  recognized  the  urgent  need 
of  this  work  and  the  opportunity  of  this  Association  to  render 
a  national  service  for  which  by  training  it  is  particularly  well 
prepared.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Boston  on  October  21,  ki>ow- 
ing  nothing  of  the  plan  then  under  discussion  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information  for  the  creation  of  a  Division  for 
the  purpose  of  coordinating  and  assisting  such  movements,  it 
had  outlined  a  plan  for  organizing  a  wide-spread  campaign  for 
patriotic  education.  The  following  record  from  the  much  con- 
densed minutes  of  that  meeting  reveals  in  large  outline  the 
plan  that  the  War  Service  Committee  has  in  mind : 

"It  was  proposed  that  the  A.  C.  A.  should  undertake  in  as  many 
states  as  possible  a  campaign  of  patriotic  education,  explaining  why 
we  are  in  the  war  and  why  we  must  stay  in  until  the  object  of  the 
war  is  accomplished.  The  proposal  was  adopted  and  the  means  of 
making  it  operative  were  discussed.  It  was  pointed  out  that  it  would 
necessitate  die  creation  of  a  speakers'  bureau  and  the  collection  and 
preparation  by  the  committee  of  the  printed  material  to  be  used  by 
the  speakers.  It  would  require  also  tne  co-operation  of  the  branches 
in  securing  the  speakers  and  in  procuring  for  them  the  opportunity 
to  reach  the  public  with  their  message  through  schools,  community 
centers,  moving  picture  theatres,  and  organizations  of  all  sorts.  It 
would  necessitate  further  that  the  executive  secretary  should  present 
the  work  personally  to  as  many  of  the  branches  as  possible  in  order 
to  secure  their  full  understanding  and  co-operation. 

"It  was  arranged  that  the  members  of  the  committee  should  co- 
operate at  once  in  making  up  a  list  of  well  known  women  speakers 
who  could  be  recommended  to  the  Government  and  the  various  State 
Councils  for  Defense  to  co-operate  in  the  campaign  for  patriotic  educa- 
tion going  on  under  their  aus|>ices.  It  was  proposed  also  that  the 
committee  should  make  inquiry  into  the  possibility  of  bringing  to  this 
country  Gilbert  Murray  and  possibly  some  eminent  woman  speakers  for 
a  tour  among  the  colleges  to  present  the  causes  and  the  meaning  of 
the  war.  Miss  Thomas  undertook  to  open  negotiations  with  this  end 
in  view." 

Since  that  meeting  the  Washington  representative  of  the 
committee,  Mrs.  Morgan,  president  of  the  Washington  Branch, 
has  made  direct  connection  with  the  newly  created  Speaking 
Division  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  and  has  been 
invited  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Division.  This  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  work  that  has  been  proposed.  Some  details  of  the 
plan  remain  to  be  perfected  and  before  this  reaches  our  readers 
there  will  have  been  held  another  meeting  of  the  War  Service 
Committee  and  the  effort  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the 
branches  will  be  well  under  way. 

We  are  convinced  that  there  is  no  other  portion  of  the 
whole  field  of  national  service  for  which  this  Association  is 
so  well  fitted,  nor  is  there  any  more  vital  national  need  at  this 
moment  than  the  need  of  fortifying  the  soul  of  the  nation  for 
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the  titanic  struggle  upon  which  it  has  barely  entered  and 
for  which  it  has  made  as  yet  a  hardly  perceptible  part  of  the 
tremendous  sacrifice  it  will  be  called  upon  to  make.  This  work 
of  soul  preparation  is  the  fundamentally  important  national 
task.  This  is  the  ground  out  of  which  all  material  preparation 
must  spring  and  without  which  no  effective  material  preparation 
is  possible.  Our  call  is  clear  and  imperative.  Have  we  ears  to 
hear? 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  that  a  strong  "drive"  is  being  made 
by  a  number  of  branches  this  fall  to  increase  their  membership. 
Some  have  set  their  goal  at  a  fixed  number  and  expect  to  work  with 
determination  until  that  goal  is  reached.  It  is 
A  Drive  for  quite  true  that  generally  more  can  be  achieved  in 
Membership  this  way.  A  fixed  object,  a  definite,  clear-cut 
thing  to  strive  for  makes  a  powerful  appeal  to 
wavering  inclination  to  focus  upon  that  one  thing.  And  an  end  in 
view  and  the  spirit  of  determination  can  work  wonders  in  the 
way  of  accomplishing  things. 

The  Association  needs  not  only  to  rally  its  forces  but  constantly 
to  recruit.  If  every  eligible  college  woman  would  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  its  power  and  influence  would  be  greatly 
increased,  not  only  in  the  maintenance  of  high  collegiate  standards, 
but  in  the  making  of  opportunities  for  college  women  and  in  service 
to  the  nation.  Membership  fees  make  possible  greater  national 
service,  the  establishment  of  more  collegiate  bureaus,  the  publica- 
tion of  valuable  educational  studies,  and  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships to  ambitious  girls. 

Various  methods  are  in  use  to  increase  membership.  The 
Boston  Branch  this  fall  has  sent  out  an  appeal  to  each  of  its  mem- 
bers to  bring  in  one  new  person,  thus  doubling  the  list  without 
taxing  time  or  energy.  The  Denver  Branch  is  endeavoring  to 
triple  its  membership.  The  St.  Louis  Branch  has  set  as  its  goal 
every  eligible  woman  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity,  while  the  St. 
Paul  Branch  and  others  have  set  certain  definite  figures  to  strive 
for.  Branches  other  than  those  mentioned  which  have  attacked  the 
problem  with  unwonted  energy  this  fall  are  the  Columbus  Branch, 
the  New  York  City  Branch,  the  Madison  Branch,  all  the  California 
branches,  the  Greencastle,  Ind.,  Branch  and  the  young  Utah  Branch 
formed  but  a  few  months  ago.  There  are  doubtless  other  branches 
just  as  energetic  in  this  direction  and  the  executive  secretary  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  these  and  to  know  the  results  of  their  efforts. 
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One  letter  that  reached  the  executive  secretary's  desk  this 
month  contained  a  suggestion  fraught  with  possibilities.  The 
letter  was  from  the  husband  of  an  alumna  of  one  of  the  colleges 
recently  admitted  to  the  Association.  An  in- 
Shall  We  vitation  to  join,  together  with  a  membership 

HaveaMen*!  application  blank  and  printed  leaflets  setting 
Auxiliary?  forth  the  purposes  and  work  of  our  organiza- 

tion had  been  sent  to  all  the  alumnae  of  this 
college.  Many  of  them  had  joined.  We  suspect  that  they  did 
so  on  their  own  responsibility  and  without  consulting  their 
husbands;  otherwise  we  feel  sure,  so  great  is  our  faith  in  the 
appeal  of  our  work  as  set  forth  in  our  circulars,  that  other 
husbands  would  have  done  as  this  one  did.  He  wrote  the 
executive  secretary  asking  for  an  application  blank  for  men 
and  saying  that  he  too  wished  to  join  the  Association. 

Immediately  his  letter  raises  the  question,  Why  not?  Why 
should  we  not,  following  the  excellent  example  of  the  suffragists, 
provide  for  a  men's  auxiliary  to  this  Association?  Other  col- 
lege men  who  have  come  into  contact  with  our  work  have 
asked  why  there  is  no  similar  national  organization  of  men 
graduates,  but  this  husband's  inquiry  approaches  the  question 
from  a  different  angle.  He  does  not  ask  for  a  separate  organiza- 
tion of  college  men  whose  purposes  and  efforts  might  conceiva- 
bly run  counter  to  ours  at  some  points;  he  approves  our  pur- 
poses and  wishes  to  support  them.  Doubtless  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  eligible  A.  C.  A.  husbands  and  other  hunJredo  of 
college  men  not  yet  A.  C.  A.  husbands  who  would  sbare  his 
wish  were  the  possibility  suggested  to  them.  Why  not,  then, 
a  men's  auxiliary  to  the  A.  C.  A. 

The  suggestion  opens  long  vistas  of  possibility.  We  do  not 
venture  to  fill  in  the  details  too  minutely.  To  a  New  York  State 
suffragist  writing  on  the  7th  of  November  perhaps  any  pro- 
posal involving  the  co-operation  of  men  and  women  would  seem 
easily  and  immediately  practicable.  Possibly  to  our  Ohio  mem- 
bers it  might  wear  a  wholly  different  aspect.  We  lay  the  pro- 
posal before  the  members  of  the  Association.  How  will  you 
idirect  your  executive  secretary  to  reply  to  the  present  peti- 
tioner and  to  the  long  line  of  his  successors  whom  she  fore- 
sees if  once  the  suggestion  begins  to  permeate? 
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The  President  of  the  Association  has  received  the  follow- 
ing communication : 

The  Woman's  Liberty  Loan  Committee 
extends  congratulations  to  the  women  of  the 
ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGIATE  ALUMNAE 
for  their  patriotic  achievement  in  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  Liberty  Bonds 
of  the  Second  Issue  of  1917. 
We  extend  our  thanks  and  appreciation  for  your 

cooperation  in  the  work  of  this  Committee. 
The  women  of  America  are  its  Second  Line  of 
Defense. 

They  will  serve  till  the  victory  of  lasting 
peace  is  won. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  McAdoo, 

Chairman. 

Treasury  Department,  Washington, 
November  10,  1917. 


FELLOWSHIP  ANNOUNCEMENTS  FOR  1918-1919 

The  Committee  on  Fellowships  of  the  Association  makes 
the  following  awards  for  the  academic  year  1918-1919: 

(1)  The  A.  C.  A.  European  Fellowship  ($500)  available  for 
study  at  present  in  America  or  Europe. 

(2)  The  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  Memorial  Fellowship 
($1,000),  a  research  fellowship  for  a  woman  holding  the  Ph.D. 
degree. 

(3)  The  Latin-American  Fellowship  ($500),  for  a  Latin- 
American  woman  studying  in  certain  lines  in  our  universities  or 
professional  schools. 

(4)  The  Julia  C.  G.  Piatt  Memorial  Fellowship  ($320  for 
the  year  1918-1919,  but  for  $640  in  alternate  years  thereafter), 
a  graduate  fellowship  for  teachers. 

The  announcement  of  these  fellowships  will  be  sent  on  re- 
quest. The  applications  must  be  received  on  or  before  January 
1,  1918. 

Margaret  E.  Maltby,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Fellowships  of  the 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae, 
Barnard  College,  Columbia  University, 

New  York  City. 
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THE  SARAH  BERLINER  RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIP 

FOR  WOMEN 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Sarah  Berliner  Research 
Fellowship  for  Women  Fund  offers  annually  a  fellowship  of 
the  value  of  one  thousand  dollars,  available  for  research  in 
physics,  chemistry  or  biology,  in  either  America  or  Europe.  This 
fellowship  is  open  to  women  holding  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  or  to  those  similarly  equipped  for  the  work  of  fur- 
ther research ;  it  will  be  awarded  only  to  those  who  give  promise 
of  distinction  in  the  subject  to  which  they  are  devoting  them- 
selves. 

Applications  for  this  fellowship  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  by  the  first  of  February  of  each 
year.  They  should  state  as  clearly  as  possible  the  candidate's 
claim  to  the  appointment,  and  they  should  contain,  in  particular : 

(1)  Testimonials  as  to  the  value  of  work  already  done; 

(2)  Copies  of  published  contributions,  or  other  ac- 
counts of  investigations  already  carried  out; 

(3)  Evidence  of  thoroughly  good  health ; 

(4)  Detailed  plans  for  the  proposed  use  of  the  fellow- 


HOW  THE  ALBANY,  N,  Y.,  BRANCH  IS  SOLVING  THE 
FOOD  PROBLEM 

The  work  of  food  conservation  in  the  Albany  Branch  is 
a  general  activity,  each  one  profiting  by  the  experience  of  all. 
The  members  felt  that  they  must  have  at  their  command  practi- 
cal methods  in  economy,  so  a  woman  who  has  long  had  her 
household  on  a  business  basis  was  selected  as  their  leader.  Each 
member  sends  her  tested  war  recipes  to  the  leader,  who  prepares 
a  monthly  bulletin  of  these  recipes  and  arranges  for  practical 
talks  on  home  economics. 


ship. 


Mrs,  Christine  Ladd  Franklin,  Chairman, 

527  Cathedral  Parkway,  New  York  City. 
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AMONG  THE  BRANCHES 


Ann  Arbor  Branch,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — Our  branch  held  its 
first  meeting  for  the  year  on  October  13.  The  membership 
committee  had  prepared  a  list  of  over  seventy  names  of  women 
who  were  eligible  to  membership.  Many  of  these  were  in  at- 
tendance and  a  number  responded  to  the  invitation  to  join  the 
Branch. 

The  work  for  the  coming  year  was  discussed  with  much 
interest.  Committees  will  be  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the 
War  Relief  work  already  being  done  in  the  city.  Besides  the 
regular  Red  Cross  work  our  Branch  will  assist  in  providing 
reading  matter  for  the  men  in  training  at  Camp  Custer. 

The  Branch  has  taken  as  its  special  work  the  furnishing 
and  equipment  of  Prof.  Charles  Vibbert's  headquarters  at  the 
American  University  Union  in  Paris.  The  American  University 
Union  is  a  club  for  the  benefit  of  the  alumni  and  undergradu- 
ates of  the  universities  which  comprise  its  membership.  Their 
headquarters  are  the  Royal  Palace  Hotel,  6  Rue  de  RichelieUf 
Paris.  The  club  has  an  accommodation  of  about  150  bedrooms 
as  well  as  general  reception  and  reading  rooms  and  offices. 

Prof.  Vibbert  has  prepared  a  catalogue  of  all  the  University 
of  Michigan  men  in  military  service  and  he  plans  to  make  the 
Michigan  headquarters  a  home  for  those  who  may  find  them- 
selves spending  any  time  in  Paris.  He  will  also  keep  in  close 
touch  with  all  Michigan  men  in  the  service. 

The  Ann  Arbor  Branch  has  entered  with  much  enthusiasm 
upon  its  share  of  this  work. 

Bloomington  Branch,  Bloomington,  111. — ^The  Branch  held 
its  first  meeting  for  the  year  October  6.  The  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee reported  that  the  young  woman  appointed  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  our  fund  had  resigned  the  benefit  on  receiving 
the  offer  of  an  uncle  to  pay  her  college  expenses.  No  one  else, 
at  this  late  day,  being  available,  the  branch  voted  to  add  to 
the  fund  and  buy  five  Liberty  Loan  bonds  of  the  second  issue 
with  it. 

The  branch  voted  further  to  take  up  the  matter  of  adopt- 
ing a  French  orphan  or  orphans,  and  created  a  committee  to  look 
into  the  detail?,  wbile  the  Scholarship  Committee  was  asked 
lo  consider  the  question  of  ways  and  meant. 
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The  branch  has  voted  to  abandon  its  usual  luncheons  and 
pay  the  money  so  saved  into  the  Scholarship  Fund. 

Central  Illinois  Branch,  Champaign,  111. — The  A.  C.  A.  co- 
operative house  in  connection  with  the  University  has  been 
occupying  the  attention  of  our  branch  for  some  weeks,  but  the 
girls  are  now  installed  in  it  and  everything  is  moving  along 
smoothly.  The  girls  seem  very  appreciative  of  everything  we 
do  for  them.  The  first  branch  meeting  took  the  form  of  a  tea 
at  the  house  thus  giving  the  members  a  chance  to  inspect  it 
and  become  acquainted  with  the  girls.  About  seventy-five 
women  were  invited  to  the  tea  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Association  but  who  are  eligible  and  whom  we  expect  to  invite 
to  join  the  branch. 

At  our  next  meeting  definite  plans  for  the  year  will  be  laid 
out  and  new  committees  formed. 

Connecticut  Branch. — For  the  last  few  months  the  Con- 
necticut branch  has  been  concentrating  on  preparation  for  the 
task  of  registering  the  women  of  Connecticut.  We  were  re- 
quested last  June  to  take  over  this  work  by  the  Connecticut 
Division  of  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  This  section  of  the  National  Council,  under  the  fur- 
ther title  of  the  Committee  on  Woman's  Activities  of  the  State 
Council  of  Defense,  is  in  charge  of  the  women's  end  of  the  war 
measures  throughout  the  state.  Our  alliance  with  this  com- 
mittee has  been  strengthened  by  the  recent  appointment  of  our 
branch  president,  Miss  Margaret  Corwin,  as  its  executive  sec- 
retary. Miss  Corwin  is  to  assume  her  secretarial  duties  on 
November  first,  taking  up  her  headquarters  in  the  Capitol  at 
Hartford.  Througli  this  Committee  the  Connecticut  branch  is 
brought  in  touch  both  with  the  national  and  the  state  war 
activities  in  which  women  can  be  useful. 

The  registration  is  to  begin  with  that  of  the  women  of 
New  Haven  in  November.  Yale  University  has  facilitated 
the  work  by  giving  us  the  use  of  certain  of  its  offices.  Mem- 
bers of  the  A.  C.  A.  have  been  in  attendance  there  every  day 
since  September  organizing  the  work  ahead.  Lists  have  been 
prepared  of  women  all  over  the  state  and  loaned  to  the  sub- 
committees in  other  parts  of  Connecticut  in  order  to  aid  them 
in  the  task  of  organization.  One  of  our  members  is  now  in 
Chicago  learning  there  the  proper  method  of  registration.  On 
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her  return,  she  will  give  a  regular  course  and  teach  others  to 
give  it, — ^a  course  consisting  of  two  hours'  explanatorv  lecture 
on  the  use  of  the  registration  card  followed  by  a  two  hours' 
practical  quiz.  The  registration  in  New  Haven  is,  it  appears, 
to  be  our  "trial  by  fire."  Upon  our  efficiency  in  this  case  and 
the  results  we  are  able  to  obtain  depend  our  further  activities 
throughout  the  state. 

In  the  course  of  cooperation  with  the  subcommittees  on 
Woman's  Activities  throughout  the  state  the  discovery  has  been 
made  that  there  exist  other  branches  of  the  A.  C.  A.  in  Con- 
necticut besides  ourselves;  that  is,  besides  the  branch  with 
headquarters  in  New  Haven.  We  have  always  been  styled  "the 
Connecticut  Branch"  and  the  discovery  is  disconcerting.  We 
hope,  however,  to  get  representatives  of  the  other  A.  C.  A. 
branches  and  also  of  the  college  clubs  together  in  a  conference 
to  discuss  the  winter's  work  and  to  effect  as  complete  coopera- 
tion as  possible. 

The  Branch  endorses  heartily  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
an  open  letter  to  the  October  Journal  by  Vice  President  Caro 
C.  T.  Martin  of  the  Southwest  Central  Section  on  the  need  for 
fuller  cooperation  between  the  various  women's  organizations 
with  less  of  what  might  perhaps  be  called  professional  jealousy 
between  the  associations.  Mrs.  Martin  decries  the  tendency  to 
place  emphasis  on  the  A.  C.  A.  as  such  in  the  war  work  that 
its  members  are  doing.  At  an  executive  meeting  the  other 
day,  the  Connecticut  branch  went  on  record  as  desiring  lo  co- 
operate as  an  organization  or  as  individuals  to  its  fullest  ca- 
pacity in  every  possible  war  activity — ^the  Liberty  Loan,  Food 
Pledge,  Civilian  Relief,  Red  Cross,  or  other  work. 

California  Branch,  San  Francisco,  Gal. — Almost  every  mem- 
ber of  the  California  Branch  is  planning  to  give  some  time  to 
War  Service;  many  who  can  afford  it  are  giving  all  their  time. 
Mrs.  Elsie  Lee  Turner  is  representing  the  A.  C.  A.  on  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  and  is  doing  very  active  work;  Miss 
Ethel  Moore  on  the  National  Food  Conservation  Board;  Mrs. 
W.  D.  Brookings  is  Chairman  of  Food  Conservation  for  San 
Francisco  county,  while  Miss  Marion  Leake,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  National  League  for  Woman's  Service,  and  Miss 
Gail  Laughlin,  vice-president  of  the  County  Council  of  De- 
fense are  keeping  the  Branch  in  touch  with  the  vital  problems 
and  interesting  our  members  in  various  phases  of  the  work  to 
be  done. 
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Our  war  service  committee  is  meeting  weekly  and  co- 
operating with  various  organizations  in  making  surveys  of 
work  already  done  or  to  be  done.  This  committee  has  regis- 
tered all  the  members  of  the  branch  for  certain  hours  of  service. 
In  the  next  few  weeks  it  expects  to  raise  a  fund  of  a  thousand 
dollars  for  war  service  purposes. 

The  branch  is  cooperating  with  the  recreation  committee 
appointed  by  the  mayor  in  providing  recreation  for  the  soldiers 
and  sailors.  Our  Dramatic  Committee  is  arranging  programs 
to  be  given  for  the  soldiers  and  a  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  arrange  for  a  dance  to  be  given  to  about  four  hun- 
dred soldiers  at  Thanksgiving  time. 

Already  conditions  about  the  army  camps  make  it  plain 
that  if  young  girls  in  this  locality  are  to  be  properly  safeguarded 
and  saved  from  acts  which  will  ruin  their  entire  lives  it  will  be 
necessary  to  employ  a  woman  protective  officer  for  this  special 
work. 

We  held  a  special  meeting  for  the  A.  C.  A.  national  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Mathews,  when  she  was  here  in  the  early  fall.  Her 
presence  was  an  inspiration  and  our  members  were  thrilled  by 
ithe  stirring  address  she  gave. 

A  French  orphan  has  been  adopted  by  the  branch  for  two 
years. 

Liberty  Bonds  of  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  received  the 
special  attention  of  the  California  Branch  during  October,  when 
a  Liberty  Loan  Life  Membership  Campaign  was  inaugurated 
by  Miss  Mabel  Pierce,  Liberty  Loan  chairman.  Members  who 
could  do  so,  were  urged  to  subscribe  for  a  life  membership,  the 
California  Branch  pledging  to  invest  the  money  so  received  in 
Liberty  Bonds  of  the  second  Liberty  Loan. 

Nineteen  new  members  joined  the  Branch  the  first  month 
of  the  year,  each  of  whom  has  identified  herself  with  some 
special  line  of  work. 


Denver  Branch,  Denver,  Colo. — At  our  first  meeting  of  the 
fall  plans  for  the  year  were  discussed  at  length,  especially  the 
suggestions  from  the  national  organization.  Tempting  as  war 
relief  work  is,  we  decided  not  to  start  such  work  this  fall  as 
an  organization,  for  we  feel  our  first  duty  is  to  our  "babe  in 
arms,"  the  Bureau  of  Occupations  opened  last  spring.  The 
Bureau  is  doing  remarkably  well,  continually  placing  an  in- 
creasing number  of  women,  but  it  takes  a  considerable  amount 
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of  money  to  support  it.  To  this  end  and  to  make  our  own  ef- 
ficiency greater  in  any  work  we  undertake,  we  have  staned 
a  membership  campaign.  Before  the  fall  meeting  our  presi- 
dent, Miss  Howard,  sent  a  letter  to  all  the  college  woincn  in 
town  whom  it  was  possible  to  reach.  In  this  letter  she  told 
of  our  work  accomplished,  and  what  we  hoped  to  do  in  the 
future  and  asked  the  co-operation  of  every  woman  whether 
she  was  a  college  graduate  or  not.  She  urged  them  to  c  ine 
to  our  first  meeting  and  hear  the  plans  discussed  and  she  n.ide 
her  plea  so  interesting  that  it  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  25 
or  30  new  members,  largely  associate.  We  are  hopnig  every 
member  will  bring  in  at  least  two  new  members  this  fall. 

One  of  our  first  undertakings  will  be  to  raisi*  money  for 
the  Bureau  by  taking  one  of  the  Drama  League  plays.  We 
have  asked  them  to  give  us  one  evening  in  which  they  will 
probably  present  two  plays  and  we  hope  by  selUng  tickets  and 
advertising  it  extensively  to  make  considerable  money  out  of  it. 

Later  on  in  the  year  we  may  be  able  to  do  some  war 
relief  work.  Almost  every  member  is  actively  engaiied  m  that 
kind  of  work  now  with  other  organizations.  Meanwhile  we 
have  a  volunteer  Social  Service  committee  that  is  planning  to 
do  some  work  of  this  nature  such  as  speaking  on  food  conser- 
vation to  different  groups  of  women  as  the  occasion  arises. 

Greencastle  Branch,  Greencastle,  Ind. — The  first  regular 
meeting  of  the  year  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Frank  H. 
Streightoff,  the  President  of  the  Branch.  There  was  a  good 
attendance  and  discussion  was  free  as  to  the  policy  and  future 
activities  of  this  Branch. 

The  President  read  a  recent  letter  from  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  National  Association  urging  us  to  get  in  touch 
as  soon  as  possible  with  other  A.  C.  A.  Branches  in  Indiana. 
It  was  considered  advisable  to  arrange  if  possible,  for  a  confer- 
ence with  members  of  Indianapolis,  Bloomington,  and  Lafay- 
ette Branches  for  the  purpose  of  co-operation.  Mrs.  Nichols  led 
a  discussion  on  the  A.  C.  A.  bulletins  published  during  the 
summer,  as  to  the  opportunities  and  responsibilities  of  A.  C.  A. 
members  in  war-time  service. 

Some  time  was  given  to  a  discussion  of  the  plan  originated 
by  Mrs.  Martin  and  outlined  in  the  September  Journal.  In 
preparation  for  this  meeting  all  members  had  been  urged  care- 
fully to  read  the  plan.  It  was  voted  that  the  President  appoint 
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a  committee  which  should  make  a  study  of  its  possibilities  in 
this  community. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  A.  C.  A.  members  are  carrying 
heavy  responsibilities  in  the  Red  Cross  organization  of  Putnam 
county,  as  Vice  Chairman,  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary,  Chair- 
man of  Surgical  Dressings,  Chairman  of  Membership  Commit- 
tee, and  directors,  it  was  deemed  best  for  the  Branch  as  an 
organization,  to  extend  help  to  French  Relief  work  for  which 
as  yet  little  has  been  done  here.  A  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed which  will  receive  contributions  of  clothing  to  be  sent 
to  the  suffering  children  in  France.  The  Branch  also  voted  to 
adopt  a  French  orphan  for  one  year. 

Greenwich  Branch,  Greenwich,  Conn. — In  regard  to  the 
work  of  the  National  Defense  in  caring  for  the  families  of  the 
soldiers  sent  to  the  camps,  we  are  working  through  the  Civilian 
Relief  committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  Relief  committee 
of  the  United  Workers  in  Greenwich.  By  working  through 
these  two  organizations  already  busy,  and  well  organized,  we 
are  saving  reduplication  of  energy  and  time. 

The  Library  has  sent  out  .an  urgent  appeal  for  books,  not 
only  to  be  sent  to  the  camps,  but  for  the  5,000  children  in  the 
town  and  rural  schools  of  Greenwich.  The  children  must  have 
good  reading  to  prepare  them  for  their  unusual  opportunities 
in  the  period  of  world-reconstruction  ahead  of  them.  The  Col- 
lege Club  is  very  active  in  its  interest  and  efforts  for  the  public 
school  children,  and  this  is  one  form  of  its  activity. 

The  Club  has  been  exceedingly  busy,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, in  the  Liberty  Loan  Drive.  The  selling  of  bonds  to 
the  large  alien  population  here  has  been  entrusted  to  our  Civic 
committee.  The  house  to  house  campaign,  the  sale  of  bonds 
at  the  banks  and  post  ofSce  have  all  been  so  systematized  that 
we  hope  for  splendid  results. 

Los  Angeles  Branch,  Los  Angeles,  Gal. — The  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Woman's  University  Club  of  Los  Angeles  was  a 
most  auspicious  beginning  for  the  new  organization,  attended 
as  it  was  by  a  very  large  part  of  our  four  hundred  members,  all 
of  whom  were  enthusiastic  and  desirous  of  participating  actively 
in  the  work  for  the  year. 

Three  special  kinds  of  war  service  are  engaging  our  energies 
as  a  dub: 
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We  have  organized  an  Auxiliary  Red  Cross  Branch  which 
will  meet  regularly  twice  a  month.  With  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Frank  Gibson,  member  of  the  State  Immigration  and  Housing 
Commission,  we  are  working  on  the  problem  of  Americanizing 
some  of  the  many  alien  women  in  Los  Angeles.  At  present  a 
committee  is  striving  to  obtain  the  interest  and  cooperation  of 
the  large  industrial  institutions  in  our  community.  With  their 
support  very  definite  results  will  soon  appear,  as  Dr.  Shiels, 
the  Los  Angeles  Superintendent  of  Schools,  has  promised  able 
teachers  for  as  many  classes  as  can  be  organized. 

Mrs.  Donnell,  our  President,  has  just  been  appointed  one 
of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  City  Council  of  Defense.  As  soon 
as  the  Liberty  Loan  drive  is  completed,  the  registration  for 
•service  of  all  women  in  the  city  will  be  made.  The  club  as 
Ian  organization  is  sending  one  member  every  day  to  the  office 
(Of  the  Council  for  any  service  which  may  be  necessary. 

Our  November  meeting  is  open  to  all  the  members  of  our 
sixteen  affiliated  clubs.  Dr.  Ernest  Carroll  Moore  of  the  Los 
Angeles  State  Normal  School  will  speak  on  a  Teachers'  Col- 
lege for  Southern  California.  The  deans  of  three  of  our  colleges 
of  Southern  California  will  also  appear  on  the  program, — Mrs. 
Denver  Mackey  of  the  University  of  Southern  California,  Miss 
Irene  Myers  of  Occidental  and  Miss  Grace  Berry  of  Pomona. 

Minneapolis  Branch,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — ^The  Minneapolis 
Branch  is  trying  to  cooperate  with  the  National  organization 
in  every  possible  way.  All  the  war  bulletins  have  been  con- 
sidered and  the  suggestions  acted  upon  wherever  practicable. 

Our  Branch  has  a  National  Aid  Committee  which  supplies 
volunteers  to  teach  French  to  soldiers,  nurses  and  doctors,  and 
English  to  soldiers  and  foreign  civilians  in  order  to  further 
American  ideals  and  citizenship.  It  has  also  a  group  to  study 
American  ideals  and  institutions,  especially  brotherhood  with- 
out respect  to  race  and  religion.  This  section  will  feature  the 
re  education  of  returned  soldiers ;  will  try  to  get  women  to  pre- 
pare for  teaching  the  deaf  lip-reading  and  the  blind  how  to  read ; 
and  to  learn  methods  of  massage  and  corrective  gymnastics  for 
restoration  of  injured  muscles. 

We  have  just  opened  a  Women's  Occupational  Bureau 
for  trained  women  and  the  Branch  is  being  drawn  closely  to 
St.  Paul  and  Duluth  college  clubs  through  this  Bureau.  The 
manager  is  Miss  Margaret  Hutton  Abels,  Andrus  Bldg.,  Minne- 
apolis, Mian. 
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New  York  City  Branch. — ^The  first  meeting  of  this  branch 
was  held  at  the  Great  Northern  hotel.  This  was  the  annual 
luncheon.  The  speakers  and  their  subjects  were  Miss  Florence 
Hughes,  "Our  National  Problem — Americanization" ;  Mrs.  Ethel 
Puffer  Howes,  "American  Women's  Hospitals";  Mr.  Douglas 
C.  McMurtrie,  president  of  the  Federation  of  the  Association 
for  Cripples,  "War  Cripples  and  the  Red  Cross  Institute" ;  Miss 
Sims  who  spoke  for  Miss  Helen  Davis,  "Training  Camp  Recrea- 
tion"; Mrs.  J.  H.  Huddleston,  "The  Liberty  Loan."  Miss  Ger- 
trude Gogin  who  was  to  have  spoken  on  "Work  of  the  National 
Service  Commission  for  the  Girls  of  New  York  City"  was 
unable  to  be  present.  The  work  of  the  branch  for  the  winter 
will  be  the  Rehabitation  of  War  Cripples. 

Northfield  Branch,  Northfield,  Minn. — With  the  opening  of 
the  college  year  activity  in  our  branch  has  been  stimulated. 
During  the  summer  five  new  members  were  added  and  at  a 
recent  meeting  four  more.  Each  member  is  asked  to  cooperate 
with  the  membership  committee  to  secure  new  names. 

The  loan  scholarship  of  $50.00  for  one  semester  to  a  senior 
has  been  given  to  a  St.  Olaf  student. 

By  way  of  patriotic  service  the  branch  is  giving  an  enter- 
tainment October  23,  the  total  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be 
given  to  the  local  Red  Cross.  This  entertainment  will  consist 
of  the  reading  of  the  "Fortune-Hunter"  by  Professor  Cochran, 
head  of  the  Public  Speaking  department  at  Carlton. 

San  Jose  Branch,  San  Jose,  Gal. — ^At  our  initial  meeting 
after  the  summer  vacation,  October  13,  our  President,  Miss 
Clara  H.  Smith,  one  of  the  strong  women  of  the  State  Normal 
School  faculty,  outlined  clearly  the  reason  for  the  existence  of 
our  Club  and  the  place  that  we  fill  in  the  community.  Miss 
Edith  Parsons,  a  member  of  the  Branch  who  spent  the  last  five 
years  in  Turkey,  gave  an  interesting  and  enlightening  talk  on 
war  conditions  there. 

The  activity  of  the  San  Jose  Branch  this  fall  is  largely 
directed  toward  different  phases  of  war  work,  a  continuation  of 
the  work  planned  before  vacation.  The  Americanization  com- 
mittee hopes  for  satisfactory  results  of  its  far  reaching  and 
carefully  thought  out  plans.  The  food  conservation  committee 
under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Maude  Murchie,  who  is  also 
chairman  of  the  county  committee,  is  doing  effective  work.  The 
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committees  on  soldiers'  periodical  literature,  Red  Cross  and 
other  relief  work,  and  educational  legislation  are  all  working 
satisfactorily.  The  Child  welfare  committee  among  other  things 
is  trying  to  work  out  practical  and  wholesome  methods  of 
recreation. 

On  November  10th  at  the  annual  luncheon  at  Hotel  Ven- 
dome  the  Branch  had  as  its  guest  of  honor  Mrs.  Katharine 
Phillips  Edson,  a  member  of  the  State  Industrial  Welfare  Com- 
mission. Mrs.  Edson  was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the 
legislative  enactments  establishing  the  minimum  wage  for 
women  and  children  in  this  state  and  so  was  ably  qualified  to 
give  a  most  entertaining  and  helpful  talk  along  these  lines,  based 
upon  her  own  experiences. 

Individual  members  of  the  Branch  have  made  a  most  cred- 
itable record  in  the  purchase  of  Liberty  Loan  Bonds. 

Sheridan  Branch,  Sheridan,  Wyoming. — ^The  Sheridan 
Branch  held  its  first  meeting  on  the  sixth  of  October,  and  the 
outlook  is  for  a  very  active  and  profitable  year.  Every  one  at 
the  meeting  was  busy  knitting  for  the  soldiers.  It  was  decided 
to  use  the  regular  monthly  meetings  primarily  to  work  with 
our  hands  in  some  such  way,  and  secondarily  for  informal  pro- 
grams along  helpful  lines  and  discussions  as  events  develop 
throughout  the  year.  The  Branch  also  decided  to  give  as  a 
body  Tuesday  evening  of  each  week  to  Red  Cross  activities. 

The  War  Service  activities  of  northern  Wyoming  are  un- 
der the  general  supervision  of  the  Red  Cross  of  Sheridan.  All 
the  clubs  and  church  organizations  have  pledged  their  support. 
Each  group  has  its  trained  supervisor  and  its  definite  day  or 
evening  for  work  at  the  Red  Cross  headquarters.  In  addition 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  sewing  and  knitting  going  on  in  the 
homes  of  members. 

St.  Paul  Branch,  St.  Paul,  Minn. — We  have  appointed  suita- 
ble committees  to  take  care  of  the  A.  C.  A.  War  Bulletin  sug- 
gestions and  other  matters,  as  follows:  First  a  War  Bulletin 
Committee  to  explain  the  bulletins  to  the  Club  and  assign  the 
work  to  the  proper  committees.  Second  a  collegiate  Periodical 
League  Committee  to  look  after  pledges  and  report  to  head- 
quarters and  third,  a  Red  Cross  Committee  to  take  charge  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Red  Cross.  This  Committee  has 
engaged  the  Great  Northern  Model  work-room  for  Wednesday 
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of  each  week  and  our  members  will  pledge  certain  hours  to 
sew  there.  I  may  say  that  we  had  a  very  good  organization 
for  the  Red  Cross  last  year — about  forty  members,  and  our  work 
was  commended. 

The  matter  of  the  War  Orphan  suggested  by  Miss  Hum- 
phrey, our  former  national  president,  will  come  up  shortly. 

As  to  membership  we  have  set  our  goal  at  100  and  each 
member  is  interested  in  the  endeavor  to  carry  this  through. 

Toledo  Branch,  Toledo,  Ohio. — The  first  full  meeting  of 
the  Toledo  Branch  of  the  A.  C.  A.  was  an  annual  luncheon  and 
reception  for  the  twenty  new  members.  During  the  afternoon, 
while  the  members  were  knitting  and  sewing  for  the  French 
orphans,  a  review  was  given  of  the  two  new  war  books,  "The 
Letters  of  Harold  Chapin"  and  "Diary  and  Letters  of  Alan  See- 


SOUTHERN  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGE  WOMEN 

Atlanta  Branch.— The  Atlanta  Branch,  S.  A.  C.  W.,  was 
requested  to  join  the  Woman's  Committee  for  National  De- 
fense, Georgia  Division,  and  has  since  cooperated  in  the  valuable 
work  of  that  division.  The  Branch  has  been  engaged  through 
its  Committee  on  Social  Service  in  furthering  the  Welfare  Board 
which  has  been  proposed  for  the  City  of  Atlanta.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  college  women  was  earnestly  invoked  by  the  Cen- 
tral Council  for  Social  Agencies  in  the  city  and  their  help  has 
been  of  service  in  preparing  Atlanta  for  this  civic  advance. 

Agnes  Scott  College,  which  is  very  largely  represented  both 
by  faculty  and  graduate  members  in  the  Atlanta  Branch,  has 
opened  for  the  year  with  the  largest  registration  in  its  history, 
so  large  indeed,  that  a  waiting  list  has  had  to  be  established  for 
students  who  were  unable  to  find  dormitory  space. 

Nashville  Branch,  Nashville,  Tenn. — The  Nashville  Branch 
of  the  Southern  Association  of  College  Women  has  begun  the 
year  with  increased  attendance  and  prospects  of  an  active  win- 
ter. Since  most  of  the  individual  members  had  already  engaged 
in  some  form  of  Red  Cross  work,  it  was  decided  at  the  opening 
meeting  to  set  aside  one  afternoon  a  week  for  systematic  work 
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in  the  Red  Cross  rooms.  This  furnishes  an  opportunity  for 
members  to  see  each  other  and  for  those  who  have  only  a 
limited  time  to  drop  in  and  share  in  sewing  and  the  preparation 
of  materials. 

The  second  drive  for  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  has  been  aided  by 
college  women  of  the  city  who  have  themselves  subscribed  or 
urged  others  to  take  subscriptions,  or  have  joined  in  the  cele- 
bration of  Liberty  Loan  Day.  Upon  the  visit  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Adoo  to  Nashville  the  Southern  Association  of  College  Women 
was  represented  in  the  parade  by  a  large  number  of  its  members. 
Other  members  also  appeared  in  the  Pan-Hellenic  and  other 
units. 

Registration  Day  for  women  in  Tennessee  was  aided  spe- 
cially in  the  schools  and  colleges  by  young  women  who  spoke 
in  explanation  of  the  movement  or  assisted  in  actual  registration. 
Those  who  spoke  among  the  colored  women  had  an  interesting 
but  arduous  task.  There  was  so  much  misconception  of  the 
purpose  of  the  registration,  and  the  time  was  so  short  in  which 
to  induce  those  who  were  indifferent  or  hostile  to  change  their 
minds. 

The  enrollment  of  women  in  Vanderbilt  University,  a  co- 
educational institution  of  the  city,  is  larger  than  ever  before, 
and  southern  college  women  earnestly  hope  that  the  number 
may  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  employment  after  a  while  of  a 
Dean  of  Women,  and  the  erection  of  a  dormitory  for  women. 
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Barnard  College. — Barnard  College,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  Columbia  University,  has  been  much  interested  in  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  University  Council  for  closer  co-operation 
between  the  faculties  and  the  trustees  in  directing  the  educa- 
tional policy  of  the  university.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
held  October  16th  the  following  resolutions  were  presented  by 
the  Committee  of  Nine,  which  has  been  at  work  on  the  question 
since  last  spring: 

1.  That  the  Council  create  a  standing  committee  to  be 
known  as  the  Committee  of  Reference. 

2.  That  any  matters  affecting  the  relation  of  an  officer  of 
the  university  to  his  colleagues,  the  president,  or  the  trustees 
may  be  referred  to  this  committee  either  through  the  Council 
or  directly  by  the  president  or  by  any  officer  of  the  university. 

3.  That  the  Trustees'  Committee  on  Education  be  re- 
quested, before  taking  action  in  reference  to  the  separation  from 
the  university  of  any  officer  on  the  permanent  teaching  staff  of 
the  university,  to  submit  to  the  Cpmmittee  of  Reference,  in  con- 
ference or  otherwise,  for  consideration  and  report,  the  facts  and 
documents  regarding  any  specific  proposal  for  such  action;  and 
that  the  Committee  on  Education  be  further  requested  to  recom- 
mend appropriate  formal  action  by  the  trustees  to  establish  such 
procedure  as  the  policy  of  the  university. 

4.  That  this  Committee  of  Reference  be  composed  of  the 
president  of  the  university  as  chairman,  and  six  members  elected 
by  the  Council  from  the  membership  of  the  university  faculties, 
with  power  to  elect  two  or  more  additional  members  to  serve 
for  any  specific  occasion ;  that  of  the  first  six  members  two  shall 
nave  terms  of  service  of  one  year,  two  of  two  years,  and  two  of 
three  years  as  determined  by  lot;  and  that  thereafter  members 
shall  be  elected  for  terms  of  three  years. 

These  resolutions  were  adopted  and  will  now  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Boston  University. — From  present  indications  the  total  at- 
tendance at  Boston  University  for  the  year  will  show  but  a 
slight  decrease  from  the  figures  of  the  previous  year — 3315. 
There  have  been  serious  losses  from  enlistments  in  the  upper 
classes,  especially  in  the  School  of  Law;  but  with  the  exception 
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of  the  School  of  Law  and  the  School  of  Theology  the  entering 
classes  have  been  so  much  larger  than  in  previous  years  that 
the  deficiency  will  be  nearly  made  up. 

Boston  University,  in  cooperation  with  the  Massachusetts 
State  Council  of  Girl  Scouts,  began  on  Wednesday,  October  10, 
a  series  of  Extension  Courses  in  Recreation  Leadership  for 
Girls.  The  courses,  for  which  a  nominal  fee  of  from  one  to 
two  dollars  is  charged,  are  offered  to  social  club  workers,  Girl 
Scout  leaders.  Camp  Fire  guardians,  and  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  recreational  leadership  of  girls.  Students  who  are  en- 
rolled as  students  in  colleges  and  other  educational  institutions 
in  Greater  Boston  will  be  admitted  without  tuition  fee. 

A  course  in  Special  Hygiene  for  Trained  Attendants  has 
been  established  for  women  of  the  sophomore,  junior  and  senior 
classes  and  special  students,  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
The  course  is  designed  to  train  young  women  to  become  atten- 
dants in  the  sick  room,  as  the  needs  of  the  war  will  take  many 
trained  nurses  out  of  the  country  and  away  from  private  service. 

On  Tuesday,  October  2,  a  preliminary  meeting  of  those 
who  had  registered  in  the  course  offered  by  the  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  dependent  wives  and  kinswomen  of 
soldiers  in  service  was  held  at  the  College. 

Brown  University. — This  fall,  several  changes  in  the  ad- 
ministrative staff  of  the  Women's  College  went  into  effect. 
Mrs.  Mary  Gillman  Ahlers,  formerly  head  of  Miller  Hall,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  grounds  and  buildings.  This  newly 
created  office  carries  with  it  not  only  the  duties  of  management 
which  have  been  under  the  control  of  the  superintendent  of 
grounds  and  buildings  of  Brown  University,  but  also  the  super- 
vision of  servants  and  the  purchasing  of  supplies  for  the  dormi- 
tories. Miss  Emily  S.  Paddock,  who  was  last  year  head  of  West 
Cottage,  has  been  appointed  director  of  dormitory  life.  Miss 
Elizabeth  W.  Whitman,  of  the  class  of  1913,  is  in  charge  of  the 
publicity  and  the  self-support  work.  She  is  also  resident  in  West 
Cottage. 

Two  additions  have  been  made  to  the  faculty  of  the 
Women's  College.  Professor  St.~  George  L.  Sioussat  of  Van- 
derbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  has  been  appointed 
Professor  American  History  and  Mr.  Nelson  L.  Greene  has  been 
appointed  instructor  in  Romance  Languages.  Mr.  Greene  has 
been  instructor  at  Princeton  University. 
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A  second  gift  of  $1(X)  has  been  made  by  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation of  Miss  Abbott's  School  to  purchase  books  on  art  for  the 
library. 

University  of  Chicago. — Miss  Elizabeth  Wallace,  Dean  in 
the  Junior  Colleges,  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Tu- 
berculosis Mission  to  France.  In  her  absence  Mrs.  Edith  Foster 
Flint  will  serve  as  Dean  and  also  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  women  students'  war  activities. 

Miss  S.  P.  Breckenridge  is  director  of  a  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  training  social  workers  which  has  headquarters  at  the  School 
of  Civics  and  Philanthropy.  Miss  Breckenridge  has  also  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Publicity  Committee  of  the  Com- 
mission in  Training  Camp  Activities. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation held  in  Washington  October  17-20  Miss  Marion 
Talbot  presented  a  report  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
Retail  Distribution  and  Marketing  of  Foods  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Section  and  also  presented  a  paper  on  Housing  and 
Housekeeping  before  the  Sociological  Section. 

Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Miller  of  the  Home  Economics  Depart- 
ment is  on  the  staff  of  the  Food  Administration  in  Washington. 
Miss  Miller  was  given  leave  of  absence  from  the  University  for 
the  Autumn  Quarter. 

Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy. — This  school  is 
the  agent  through  which  the  American  Red  Cross  is  supplying 
its  Home  Service  Institute  in  the  region  covered  by  northern 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  The  Insti- 
tute which  is  to  consist  of  six  weeks'  work,  four  hours  of  lecture 
and  at  least  twenty-five  hours  of  field  work  a  week,  to  be  at- 
tended by  not  more  than  twenty-five  students  largely  selected 
by  the  Red  Cross  chapters  in  the  area  named,  began  October 
thirtieth.  Miss  Breckinridge  is  the  Director,  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Susan  Dixon,  newly  transferred  from  the  office  of  District 
Superintendent  in  the  United  Charities  to  the  office  of  Registrar 
of  the  School  of  Civics  is  the  Supervisor.  In  addition  to  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  which  is  to  supply  the  needs  of  workers  in 
this  larger  area,  the  School  in  co-operation  with  the  Chicago 
Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  has  organized  a  course  in  Social  Serv- 
ice in  War  Time  and  this  will  be  repeated.  In  addition  to  this 
course  intended  to  supply  volunteers  for  the  civilian  division  of 
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the  Red  Cross,  the  school  in  co-operation  with  the  Home  Chari- 
ties Committee  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense  has  organized 
an  Emergency  Training  Course  for  Charity  Service  during  the 
War,  and  in  co-operation  with  the  Home  Charities  Committee 
of  the  State  Council  of  Defense  and  with  the  Chicago  Federa- 
tion of  Settlements,  a  special  course  has  been  organized  for 
volunteer  settlement  workers  in  War  Time. 

The  Chicago  Red  Cross  Course  has  thirty  students  enrolled, 
the  Home  Charities  Course  forty-five  and  the  Settlement  Course 
thirty.  It  is  understood  that  those  who  take  these  courses  fol- 
low them  up  with  the  required  field  work  and  offer  their  services 
thus  trained  in  that  one  of  the  fields  of  service  in  which  they  can 
be  of  greatest  use. 

The  registration  of  the  School  has  fallen  off  this  year  as 
compared  with  other  years  in  all  departments  except  the  "sec- 
ond-year" group.  This  group,  which  is  largely  composed  of 
college  graduates,  has  increased  over  last  year  by  a  small  num- 
ber. The  number  of  colleges  represented  in  this  group  is 
twenty-four  and  the  list  includes  institutions  as  widely  separated 
as  Wellesley  College  in  the  east,  to  the  University  of  California 
'in  the  west ;  and  the  University  of  Minnesota  to  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity from  north  to  south. 

University  of  Colorado. — The  University  of  Colorado  has 
established  this  year  a  four-year  course  in  Home  Economics, 
leading  to  the  B.S.  degree.  Previously  there  had  been  main- 
tained a  school  of  Social  and  Home  Service,  giving  a  two-year 
course  intended  for  non-professional  training  and  leading  to  a 
certificate,  not  a  degree  also  during  the  past  four  summer  ses- 
sions courses  in  home  economics  have  been  given.  The  stu- 
dents working  for  the  degree  may  major  in  Domestic  Science 
or  Household  Arts,  but  all  students  are  privileged  to  register  in 
any  of  the  courses  without  credit.  At  present  the  entering  class 
numbers  sixteen,  which  is  a  matter  of  encouragement  to  the 
faculty  as  it  is  not  generally  known  throughout  the  state  that 
the  department  has  been  organized.  The  new  department  is 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Susan  Blakey,  an  alumna  of  the 
university,  who  is  also  a  graduate  of  Teachers'  College;  Colum- 
bia. She  has  taught  two  years  in  the  department  of  Home 
Economics  at  Cornell,  and  last  year  was  head  of  the  department 
of  Home  Economics  in  the  Normal  School  at  Willimantic,  Conn. 
Courses  on  the  conservation  of  food  are  to  be  given  by  Miss 
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•Blakey  under  the  direction  of  the  Food  Conservation  Committee 
of  the  Patriotic  League  which  will  be  open  to  all  students  of  the 
University.  The  Patriotic  League  is  another  interesting  venture 
which  originated  in  the  University  this  fall.  On  the  suggestion 
of  ex-Governor  Hadley  of  Missouri,  now  a  professor  in  the  Law 
School,  all  the  students  and  the  faculty  have  organized  the 
Patriotic  League  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  It  serves  as  a 
clearing  house  for  all  the  war  activities  of  the  university.  Under 
its  supervision  are  all  organizations,  working  through  the  fol- 
lowing committees:  Red  Cross,  Conservation,  Finance,  Litera- 
ture, Military  Service,  and  Publicity.  It  has  aroused  great  en- 
thusiasm among  the  students  and  is  proving  a  power  for  unity 
of  effort  and  effective  achievement. 

There  is  also  a  new  development  in  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  for  Women.  The  University  has  secured 
the  services  of  Dr.  Elsie  Seelye  Pratt,  who  will  visit  the  univers- 
ity once  a  week  to  co-operate  with  the  Department  in  the  super- 
vision of  the  health  of  the  women  students.  Dr.  Pratt  will  take 
up  her  duties  in  November. 

Colorado  College. — The  total  attendance  in  Colorado  College 
has  been  somewhat  depleted  this  year  as  a  result  directly  or 
indirectly  of  the  war.  The  number  of  women  however  remains 
practically  the  same  as  heretofore. 

Miss  Marian  Churchill,  Radcliffe  '06  entered  upon  her  duties 
as  dean  of  Women  in  April  thus  completing  the  work  of  the 
year  from  which  Miss  Ruth  Loomis  withdrew  after  more  than 
twenty  years  of  valuable  service.  In  recognition  of  what  she 
had  contributed  to  the  life  of  the  College,  the  degree  of  Lit.D. 
was  conferred  upon  Miss  Loomis  at  commencement. 

Miss  Churchill's  abilities  already  have  been  recognized  not 
only  in  the  college  but  also  in  the  town.  Her  assistance  has 
been  enlisted  in  connection  with  various  war  relief  and  Red 
Cross  organizations  and  with  literary  clubs,  before  one  of  which 
she  gave  an  address  on  the  open  door  for  the  activities  of  women. 

A  large  number  of  the  women  students  are  doing  Red  Cross 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  local  organization.  Others, 
working  independently,  are  knitting  for  organized  agencies. 

The  German  department  has  been  reinforced  by  the  addi- 
tion to  the  faculty  of  Miss  Mabel  Dominick,  Ph.D.,  Cornell 
University  1914. 

An  appeal  to  the  students  by  the  new  President  Dr.  Clyde 
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A.  Duniway  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  several  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  Liberty  Bonds.  A  number  of  social  organizations  gave 
up  their  usual  formal  functions  for  this  purpose. 

Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. — High  school,  college, 
and  then — what?  For  two  days  last  month  at  Cornell's  first 
Vocational  Conference,  girls  from  the  Iowa  schools  and  the 
women  of  Cornell  discussed  this  question  of  the  high  school 
girl's  further  education  and  the  college  graduate's  new  occupa- 
tion. 

It  was  the  first  Girls'  Vocational  Conference  ever  held  in 
Iowa  and  so  profitable  did  it  prove  to  be  that  it  is  likely  to  be  a 
fixture  henceforth  on  the  Cornell  calendar.  The  aim  of  the  con- 
ference was  to  consider  the  fields  of  opportunity  other  than 
teaching  which  are  open  to  college  women,  not  those  lines  of 
work  which  belong  inherently  to  men  and  which  would  cheapen 
women  were  they  to  attempt  them,  but  the  multiple  activities 
which  can  be  benefited  by  being  treated  from  a  woman's  view- 
point. Among  the  speakers  were  Judge  Bartleme,  Miss  Helen 
M.  Bennett,  Miss  Alice  R.  Betts,  Miss  Mary  Gaston  and  Miss 
Jeannette  Lewis,  all  of  whom  gave  inspiring  addresses. 

DePauw  University. — Considering  the  unprecedented  con- 
ditions in  the  country,  DePauw  University  has  opened  the  year 
under  very  auspicious  circumstances.  Although  there  has  been 
a  large  number  of  junior  and  senior  men  who  have  enlisted  in 
some  field  of  national  service,  the  enrollment  of  the  college  has 
not  decreased  and  the  entering  freshmen  class  is  larger  than 
last  year.  There  are  about  five  hundred  women  in  college  and 
for  the  first  time  DePauw  is  able  to  house  all  of  the  non-resident 
women  in  college  or  student  houses.  The  oldest  hall  of  resi- 
dence, Woman's  Hall,  has  been  completely  remodeled  and  im- 
proved and  accommodates  one  hundred  and  sixteen  students. 

The  new  hall  of  residence.  Rector  Hall,  was  dedicated  on 
the  sixteenth  day  of  October.  This  beautiful  building  is  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Edward  Rector  of  Chicago  and  has  been  built  and 
furnished  by  him  at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It 
accommodates  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  young  women. 

Fifteen  young  women  with  a  chaperon  live  in  the  Campus 
Cottage  which  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  quieter  group  life. 
The  rest  of  the  non-resident  women  live  in  sorority  houses,  but 
these  houses  are  organized  and  maintained  with  close  relation 
to  the  university. 
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DePauw  is  fortunate  this  year  in  having  a  college  infirmary 
with  a  resident  university  nurse.  An  attractive  house  belong- 
ing to  the  university  has  been  given  over  for  this  purpose. 

Last  spring  about  a  third  of  the  young  women  were  en- 
rolled in  some  of  the  Red  Cross  clashes.  This  year  we  are  hav- 
ing courses  in  dietetics,  surgical  dressing,  first  aid,  hygiene  and 
home  nursing,  military  training,  radio-activity,  and  industrial 
chemistry. 

Elmira  College. — The  Chemung  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R, 
through  its  Regent,  Miss  Harriet  Leach  Gates,  presented  a  flag 
to  the  college  on  September  29th. 

Miss  Margaret  L.  Best  has  been  made  dietitian  and  director 
of  the  Fassett  Commons. 

"The  Sibyl"  has  been  changed  to  a  quarterly  and  will  be 
literary  in  character.  In  connection  with  it  will  be  published 
The  Elmira  College  Weekly.  The  first  issue  of  the  Weekly 
came  out  on  Wednesday,  October  17  and  was  received  with 
enthusiastic  approval.  It  is  strictly  a  news  paper,  dealing  with 
college  interests  and  activities. 

President  Shaw  attended  the  Regent's  Convocation  in 
Albany,  October  18  and  19.  He  took  with  him  an  exhibition 
showing  the  summer  activities  and  college  courses  given  here  to 
aid  the  war.  Interesting  facts  gleaned  from  the  charts  are  that 
32%  of  the  faculty  are  supporting  war  orphans;  50%  of  the 
faculty  and  35%  of  the  students  own  Liberty  Bonds;  over  3750 
Red  Cross  garments  were  made  in  the  summer  in  addition  to 
all  the  knitting  done;  emergency  classes  in  foods  have  been 
formed;  a  20  cent  supper  club  is  managed  by  college  students 
for  a  club  of  working  girls  and  all  sewing  classes  are  working 
on  Red  Cross  garments.  Also  Professor  Norton  has  placed  over 
300  men  in  army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  this  summer.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  student  body  have  made  bandages  and  have  com- 
pleted a  First  Aid  course. 

Goucher  College. — War  conditions  seem  to  have  made  no 
difference  in  the  enrollment  of  students  unless  it  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  increase.  The  students  are  being  urged  to  ask  their 
parents  for  regular  rather  than  intermittent  and  variable  allow- 
ances and  to  keep  strict  account  of  their  expenditures,  planning 
on  the  personal  budget  system,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 
All  student  organizations  are  adopting  the  budget  plan  and 
paring  down  appropriations  and  expenses  as  far  as  possible. 
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The  Liberty  Bond  campaign  in  Baltimore  was  eloquently 
presented  to  the  college  in  a  chapel  address,  and  300  students 
in  cap  and  gown  bearing  banners  with  appropriate  rubrics  par- 
ticipated in  a  huge  Liberty  parade  on  the  evening  of  October 
24th,  marching  in  the  Red  Cross  division.  The  senior  class 
has  presented  a  $100  bond  to  the  college. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  special  Red  Cross  work  by  stu- 
dents and  faculty  during  the  winter.  On  October  22nd  Mr. 
David  R.  Porter,  international  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
addressed  the  students  with  a  view  to  rousing  interest  in  the 
campaign  for  the  $1,000,000  fund  to  aid  in  the  war  service  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W,  C.  A.  in  the  European  prison  camps. 
The  college  Y.  W.  C.  A.  ia  organizing  a  campaign  among  the 
students  to  raise  Goucher's  share  in  the  Maryland  quota. 

The  appeal  for  the  war  Library  Fund  to  supply  reading 
matter  to  the  men  in  the  camps  and  trenches  yielded  about  $600. 

The  entry  of  women  into  industries  which  formerly  em- 
ployed only  men  has  affected  Goucher  graduates,  especially 
those  who  have  scientific  training.  Five  graduates  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Davison  Chemical  Company  of  Baltimore,  one  of 
the  largest  sulphuric  acid  plants  in  the  world;  and  several  are 
at  work  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Naval  Station  at  Annapolis. 

Mount  Holyoke  College. — Mount  Holyoke  College  cele- 
brated Founder's  Day  on  Tuesday,  October  twenty-third,  with  a 
large  attendance  of  alumnae  and  guests  and  a  program  of  special 
interest.  The  day  was  given  added  significance  by  the  fact  that 
no  celebration  was  held  last  year  because  of  the  strict  quaran- 
tine imposed  on  account  of  infantile  paralysis.  The  observance 
has  usually  been  held  in  November,  but  this  year  the  day  was 
advanced  nearly  three  weeks  and  the  pleasant  warm  weather 
made  the  wisdom  of  the  change  apparent.  The  orator  of  the 
day  was  President  Henry  Churchill  King  of  Oberlin  College. 

The  movement  for  a  College  Liberty  Loan  Campaign  was 
started  in  the  class  in  "Corporations"  in  the  Economics  depart- 
ment. Mr.  Vining  of  Springfield  delegated  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Boston  to  assist  the  City  of  Holyoke  in  its  cam- 
paign, spoke  in  chapel  one  morning,  explaining  the  nature  of 
the  bonds,  and  arousing  enthusiasm  for  the  campaign.  Bonds 
have  been  sold  to  the  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  and  to 
the  students,  and  the  results  to  date,  October  24th,  are  as  fol- 
lows:  Sold  to  members  of  the  faculty,  staff,  and  students  bonds 
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amounting  to  $15,150;  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  $25,000; 
total,  $40,150.  There  are  still  two  more  days  left  for  the  sale  at 
the  College  and  it  is  thought  that  the  total  sales  will  be  even 
greater. 

Leave  of  absence  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  has  been 
granted  to  Dr.  Margaret  S.  Morris,  Associate  Professor  of  His- 
tory and  Political  Science,  that  she  may  go  to  France  to  assist 
in  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  camps.  Her  post 
is  being  filled  by  Miss  Lily  Frances  Trevvett,  who  received  her 
Bachelor's  Degree  from  Richmond  College  and  her  Master's 
Degree  from  Johns  Hopkins.  Miss  Trevvett  has  done  graduate 
work  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Indiana  University. — In  support  of  President  Bryan's  offer 
of  all  the  resources  of  the  University,  of  every  kind,  to  the  State 
for  the  defense  of  our  country  various  departments  and  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  are  endeavoring  to  make  the  entire  Univers- 
ity organization  an  effective  ally  of  all  agencies  engaged  in  pre- 
paration for  and  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  Alumni  Secre- 
tary is  now  making  an  effort  to  collect  detailed  information,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  permanent  war  record,  of  the  faculty 
members,  undergraduates,  alumni  and  former  students  who  have 
already  enlisted  in  various  branches  of  the  service. 

The  enrollment  this  semester  shows  a  decrease  of  twenty 
percent  mainly  from  the  upper  classes.  The  freshman  class 
shows  little  decrease,  possibly  because  of  the  publicity  campaign 
carried  on  by  the  University  during  the  summer  among  last 
year's  high  school  graduates. 

In  response  to  the  call  from  the  War  Department  the  Physics 
Department  is  offering  two  courses  in  telegraphy,  one  for  line 
work,  the  other  for  higher  positions,  and  radio-work;  Political 
Science  has  a  new  course  in  problems  of  American  Foreign 
policy  and  one  in  international  relations ;  the  Botany  department 
is  working  on  the  diseases  of  economic  plants  and  methods  of 
combating  them;  and  the  Department  of  Romance  Language 
offers  a  course  in  Military  French. 

Dean  Ruby  E.  C.  Mason  has  been  interested  in  seeing  that 
the  young  men  of  the  University  who  have  enlisted  in  various 
branches  of  the  service  have  been  provided  with  additional  con- 
veniences and  comforts.  Under  her  leadership  a  mess  fund  was 
raised  for  Battery  F.  This  fund  and  flags  for  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity Ambulance  Unit  were  presented  at  a  patriotic  service 
held  before  the  department  of  Battery  F.    Dean  Mason  now  is 
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arranging  that  every  Indiana  student  in  service  shall  receive  a 
Christmas  box  from  the  women  of  the  University. 

The  new  courses  offered  and  the  various  lines  of  war  activi- 
ties have  not  displaced  the  regular  work  of  the  University. 
They  are  additional — a  loyal  expression  of  the  University's  de- 
sire to  serve. 

Iowa  State  College. — Miss  Ethelwyne  Miller  formerly  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Household  Arts  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
has  been  appointed  head  of  the  Domestic  Art  department  of 
this  college.  Courses  were  rearranged  last  spring  to  permit  the 
women  students  to  take  the  following  war  .emergency  work: 
Canning  Demonstrations,  Red  Cross  Training,  Automobile  Re- 
pair Work  and  a  course  in  Elementary  Hygiene  and  Home  Care 
of  the  Sick, 

The  new  women's  dormitory  which  is  the  fourth  to  be  built 
for  the  women  of  the  college  is  nearing  completion  and  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  next  semester. 

Jackson  College  (Tufts). — In  common  with  the  other  east- 
ern colleges  for  women,  Jackson  has  not  suffered  a  decrease  in 
enrollment,  but  shows  rather  the  largest  registration  in  its  his- 
tory. 

As  a  result  of  increased  numbers,  a  fifth  dormitory  has  been 
opened.  This  is  to  be  a  cooperative  house  restricted  to  upper- 
class  students  who  under  supervision  act  as  hostesses,  house- 
keepers, cooks  or  buyers.  Inasmuch  as  this  form  of  dormitory 
life  is  new  at  Jackson,  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch  its  develop- 
ment and  test  its  economy  for  students  who  desire  to  be  in  some 
degree  self-supporting. 

Especially  since  we  are  testing  this  system,  are  we  fortunate 
to  have  as  house-mistress  at  one  of  the  dormitories,  Miss  Kath- 
erine  E.  Dolbear  A.M.,  who  spent  the  past  summer  in  the  demon- 
stration laboratory  of  the  Food  Administration  in  Washington. 
Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Robinson,  a  Vassar  graduate,  is  head  of  Met- 
calf  Hall,  the  main  dormitory  in  which  is  located  the  dining- 
room  for  all  students. 

To  supplement  the  "Big  Flag,"  19'x27',  made  and  pre- 
sented in  June  by  the  All  Around  Club  of  Jackson  to  Tufts  Col- 
lege, the  girls  are  asked  to  make  a  service  flag  bearing  a  star 
for  each  man  who  has  gone  from  Tufts  to  serve  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  army  or  navy,  or  in  the  college  ambulance  unit. 
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A  faculty  ruling  to  raise  the  standard  of  English  written  by 
upper  class  students,  was  recently  adopted.  By  this  rule  stu- 
dents in  any  department  writing  English  particularly  bad  in 
spelling,  grammar  or  construction,  are  required  to  pass  additional 
work  in  English  composition  before  receiving  a  degree. 

Knox  College. — ^The  following  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  faculty  of  Knox  College : 

Dr.  Thos.  McClelland,  after  seventeen  years  of  splendid 
service  as  President  of  the  college,  resigned  his  position  last 
June.  It  is  expected  that  his  successor  will  be  appoined  some- 
time during  the  current  year.  In  the  meantime,  the  work  of 
the  President's  office  is  being  carried  jointly  by  Dean  Simonds 
and  Mr.  Kellogg  D.  McClelland,  executive  secretary  of  the  col- 
lege. 

The  enrollment  in  the  department  of  French  and  Spanish 
has  almost  doubled  and  Miss  Mary  Droke  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas  has  been  added  to  the  teaching  staff.  She  holds  her 
master's  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago  and  has  spent  a 
year  in  study  in  France. 

Miss  Marguerite  L.  Allen,  a  graduate  of  the  Sargent  School 
of  Physical  Training,  Boston,  succeeds  Mrs.  Catherine  Paine 
Middlebush  as  director  of  physical  training  for  women. 

Miss  Grace  A,  Stayt,  dean  of  women,  and  Miss  Jessie  R. 
Holmes,  librarian,  who  were  on  leave  of  absence  during  the 
second  semester  of  last  year,  have  resumed  their  duties  this  fall. 

Miss  Alice  Willard,  who  was  assistant  in  the  department  of 
French  last  year  and  acting  dean  of  women  during  the  second 
semester,  is  in  charge  of  the  department  of  chemistry  at  Pacific 
University,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon. 

University  of  Michigan. — Owing  to  the  large  number  of  un- 
dergraduates who  are  in  the  service  of  the  country  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michigan  is  about  1500  less  than  last 
3'^ear.  The  number  of  women  students  is  practically  un- 
changed. 

The  new  dormitory  for  women  purchased  and  equipped  by 
the  alumnae  of  the  university  has  undergone  extensive  repairs 
and  is  practically  ready  for  occupancy.  Eventually  it  is  hoped 
that  this  may  be  a  cooperative  house  in  which  the  work  may  be 
done  by  self-supporting  girls — ^but  for  the  present  year  this  is 
not  possible.    Miss  Sarah  Hollands,  the  social  director,  is  a 
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graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke  and  was  a  graduate  student  at  Michi- 
gan last  year.  It  is  thought  the  building  will  be  called  Alumnae 
House.  The  large  dining  room  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  Alum- 
nae of  Pasadena,  Cal.  Other  gifts  of  furnishings  have  been 
made  by  the  Grand  Rapids  Alumnae  and  the  Alumnae  of  1916 
and  1917.   The  house  will  accommodate  sixteen  girls. 

Dr.  Elsie  Seelye  Pratt,  '04,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Health  Service  for  Women  has  resigned  her  position  and  re- 
turned to  Denver  to  resume  her  former  practice  there.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Pratt  for  her  untiring  effort  to  raise  the 
standard  of  health  among  the  women  of  the  University.  Dr. 
Eloise  M.  Walker,  '93  and  '96  has  succeeded  Dr.  Pratt.  Dr. 
Walker  has  for  the  past  eleven  years  been  physician  at  the  Bing- 
hampton  State  Hospital  in  New  York. 

Miss  Grace  Greenwood  who  for  several  years  has  been  at 
the  head  of  Whittier  Hall,  Barnard  College,  has  been  appointed 
Social  Director  of  Martha  Cook  Dormitory  to  succeed  Miss 
Gertrude  Beggs,  who  now  holds  the  position  of  Dean  of  Women 
in  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Miss  Louise  Potter,  '16,  has  been  appointed  Secretary  to 
Dean  Myra  B.  Jordan.  Miss  Potter  succeeds  Miss  Miriam 
Gerlach  who  assisted  Dean  Jordan  last  year. 

McGill  University,  Montreal,  Canada. — The  McGill  Alum- 
nae Society  has  since  1914  added  some  distinctly  new  features 
to  its  usual  activities.  Its  literary  and  social  interests,  even 
those  of  the  University  Settlement,  have  become  secondary  to 
the  object  of  securing  funds  for  patriotic  purposes.  In  pursuit 
of  this  aim  a  series  of  public  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  has  been  arranged  for  each  college  session.  With  such 
well-known  lecturers  as  Dr.  Stephen  Leacock  and  Dr.  C.  W. 
Colby  of  the  McGill  staff  and  Senator  J.  S.  McLennan  of  the 
Military  Hospitals  Commission  among  the  many  who  have 
given  their  services,  it  has  not  been  difficult  to  secure  large 
audiences,  and  a  substantial  sum  of  money  has  been  raised. 
The  Canadian  Red  Cross  (Prisoners'  Fund),  the  McGill  Hospital 
in  France,  and  the  South  of  France  Relief  Association  have  been 
among  the  organizations  which  have  benefited  by  donations  from 
the  Society. 

Within  twelve  months  of  the  outbreak  of  war  Canada  found 
herself  faced  with  many  problems  connected  with  the  return  of 
wounded  soldiers  from  the  Front.    The  Alumnae  Society  has 
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taken  part  in  this  work  by  establishing  libraries  in  the  two  larger 
of  the  military  convalescent  hospitals  of  Montreal.  So  popular 
have  these  libraries  become  that  at  the  request  of  the  military 
authorities  the  work  will  be  still  further  extended.  The  books 
are  secured  by  donation  and  by  a  special  arrangement  with  the 
McGill  University  Library.  A  measure  of  the  success  of  the 
undertaking  has  been  due  to  the  efforts  of  trained  librarians, 
members  of  the  Society,  who  have  been  doing  voluntary  work  in 
this  connection. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Miss  Helen  R.  Y.  Reid,  whose  splen 
did  work  at  the  Head  Office  of  the  Cafiadian  Patriotic  Fund  in 
Montreal  has  received  such  wide  recognition,  is  one  of  the  senior 
members  of  the  McGill  Almnae  Society. 

Miami  University. — Miami  University  makes  its  first  bow 
in  print  as  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 
With  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  new  recruit  we  hope  to  take  our 
place  in  line  with  the  splendid  organization  that  has  for  so  long 
a  time  been  setting  a  pace  for  us  in  the  matter  of  college  ideals 
and  standards  of  education.  The  college  has  opened  this  year 
with  entering  classes  larger  than  usual,  but  with  gaps  in  the 
ranks  of  upperclassmen  that  indicate  that  many  have  gone  into 
the  national  service.  The  women  students  are  planning  a  serv- 
ice flag  that  will  show  by  its  188  stars  our  men  who  are  now  in 
France  and  in  the  training  camps  of  our  own  country  and  we 
shall  soon  have  on  our  chapel  walls  this  great  flag  that  will  com- 
memorate the  service  of  those  who  last  year  were  a  part  of  our 
campus  and  college  life. 

Miami  has  a  daily  chapel  service  attended  by  her  faculty  and 
students,  900  in  number,  and  the  occasion  gives  opportunity  for 
the  presentation  of  any  matter  of  general  interest.  On  October 
24  a  group  of  girls  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  charge  of  the 
chapel  service  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  women  of  the 
college  to  buy  Liberty  Bonds.  The  money  was  collected  on  the 
same  day  by  a  uniform  assessment  and  a  bond  was  bought  that 
is  to  be  the  possession  of  the  Women's  Loan  Fimd. 

The  University  of  Minnesota. — The  University  of  Minne- 
sota has  taken  a  new  and  unusual  step  in  creating  a  vocational 
advisership  for  women.  In  creating  the  office  the  Board  of 
Regents  defined  the  scope  of  the  work  as  follows : 


"1.  To  make  a  study  of  vocations  open  to  college 
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women,  the  qualifications  required,  the  opportunities,  the 
remuneration,  the  conditions  of  work,  etc. 

2.  To  study  the  qualifications,  interest,  and  preparation 
of  women  students  upon  entering,  and  during  their  course 
in  the  University. 

3.  To  confer  personally  with  students  about  their  plans 
and  to  advise  them  in  their  choice  of  studies  in  preparation 
for  their  vocations. 

4.  In  every  way  possible,  (by  lectures,  public  confer- 
ences, and  otherwise),  to  promote  among  women  students 
seriousness  of  purpose  and  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
their  duties  and  responsibilities  as  University  graduates." 

Miss  Katharine  F.  Ball  has  been  appointed  to  the  position 
She  is  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  College,  and  has  done  graduate 
work  in  the  University  of  California  and  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  In  the  latter  institution  she  received  her 
master's  degree  and  a  professional  diploma  as  Adviser  to 
Women.    She  has  taught  High  School  in  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Miss  Gertrude  Beggs  formerly  head  of  Martha  Cook  Dorm- 
itory, Ann  Arbor,  has  been  appointed  Dean  of  Women. 

University  of  Missouri. — The  war  has  caused  a  decreased 
attendance  of  both  men  and  women  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. During  April  and  May  of  last  year  583  men  and  23 
women  were  excused  for  national  service.  This  year  there  is 
a  decrease  of  22.1  percent  in  the  total  enrollment. 

Dr.  Louise  Stanley,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics  has  been  appointed  Home  Economics  Director  of 
the  State  under  the  Hoover  Administration.  Twenty-five  women 
are  working  in  the  Emergency  Extension  work  throughout  the 
State.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  organize  all  the  women  of 
the  State  who  are  trained  in  Home  Economics. 

Professor  F.  Louise  Nardin  has  been  appointed  on  the 
Woman's  Committee,  Council  of  National  Defense,  Missouri 
Division.  Last  summer  Dr.  Nardin  wrote  the  book  of  a 
patriotic  pageant  called  The  Progress  of  Liberty  and  directed 
the  first  presentation  of  the  pageant,  which  was  given  on  the 
Missouri  campus  by  students  of  the  summer  session  on  July 
28,  the  day  on  which  the  women  of  Missouri  were  registering 
for  food  conservation  and  other  national  service.  This  pageant 
has  recently  been  adopted  by  the  Missouri  Division  of  the 
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Council  of  National  Defense  as  a  means  of  deepening  patriotic 
feeling,  and  is  now  being  presented  in  different  counties  and 
towns,  under  the  direction  of  the  Woman's  Committee. 

Oberlin  College. — With  the  opening  of  college,  the 
Woman's  League,  an  organization  of  all  the  women  in  college, 
has  resumed  the  War  Relief  work  which  was  started  last  year. 
In  order  that  the  work  might  be  done  as  effectively  as  possii)ic,  it 
has  been  divided  among  five  committees.  These  take  charge  of 
financial  matters,  work  for  the  French  war  orphans,  for  the 
French  soldiers,  the  American  soldiers  and  the  Red  Cross. 

The  Financial  Committee  has  the  task  of  raising  the  funds 
needed  for  general  war  work  and  this  is  being  accomplished  b; 
many  and  ingenious  methods.  On  certain  days  the  women  scrv 
brown  and  rye  bread  sandwiches  in  the  recitation  halls  in  the 
period  between  classes.  A  lunch  committee  has  charge  of  pro- 
viding lunches  at  a  nominal  cost  for  picnics  and  for  students 
leaving  on  the  trains  at  vacation  time.  A  series  of  short  after- 
dinner  plays  are  being  given  from  time  to  time  and  the  admit- 
tance fee,  though  small,  helps  to  swell  the  coffers  of  the  relief 
work.  Ample  opportunity  is  given,  also,  for  free  will  contri- 
bution and  last  year  although  the  work  was  not  fully  organized 
a  sufficient  sum  was  obtained  by  these  methods  to  encourage 
their  continuation. 

The  French  work  is  in  charge  of  two  committees.  The 
committee  for  French  orphans  is  enlisting  each  boarding  hall 
and  dormitory  for  the  adoption  of  one  or  rAore  French  war 
orphans  according  to  the  number  of  students  in  each.  The  work 
for  the  French  soldiers  is  divided  up  among  groups  of  girls  who 
knit  for  and  write  letters  to  a  number  of  men  at  the  front.  In 
most  cases  these  letters  have  been  written  in  French  thus  lend- 
ing a  double  interest  to  the  work. 

Our  American  soldiers  are  by  no  means  neglected.  Throui:;^li 
the  efforts  of  the  Christmas  Committee  every  Oberlin  man  in  the 
national  service  will  receive  letters  and  gifts  on  Christmas  day. 
By  placing  the  Christmas  work  under  the  supervision  of  a  com- 
mittee all  the  men  are  remembered,  not  alone  the  most  popular 
and  best-known.  The  student  body  has  loyally  supported  the 
Red  Cross  work,  and  this  too  is  under  student  leadership  so  that 
each  stroke  can  be  made  to  count.  A  great  deal  is  being  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  knitting  and  making  of  surgical  dressings. 

Just  before  war  was  declared,  the  Woman's  League  had 
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launched  a  vigorous  campaign  for  a  Woman's  Building,  but 
when  the  larger  need  presented  itself,  the  League  at.  a  mass 
meeting:  voted  to  suspend  this  work  and  devote  its  energies  to 
war  relief.  The  money  which  had  been  already  raised  for  the 
Woman's  Building  is  now  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds. 

The  College  Y.W.C.A.  and  Y.M.C.A.  recently  conducted  a 
two-day  campaign  to  raise  their  annual  budget  and  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  brought  a  subscription  from  students  of  over 
$2000. 

Radcliffe  College. — During  the  week  of  October  15  the 
RadclifFe  students  put  aside  all  non-academic  activities  to  leave 
the  time  clear  for  the  Liberty  Loan  campaign  and  the  first  of  the 
special  war  courses.  To  open  the  campaign  Mr.  Philip  Pliny 
Jewell,  of  Coffin  &  Burr,  Boston,  spoke  at  a  mass  meeting  on 
Monday,  October  15,  at  noon,  in  the  theatre  of  Agassiz  House. 
The  mistresses  and  students  of  the  four  halls  of  residence  have 
given  a  fifty  dollar  bond  to  the  College. 

In  the  afternoons  of  the  same  week,  Professor  Lawrence 
Henderson  addressed  the  College  on  "Food,"  dealing  with  the 
subject  from  the  standpoint  of  patriotism  rather  than  of  science. 
The  five  lectures  given  were:  "America's  Task;"  "What  is 
Food?";  "Maintenance,  Growth  and  Repair";  "Economy  Princi- 
ples"; "Economy:  Needs  of  the  Moment." 

A  special  war  course  in  Civilian  Relief  is  being  given  free  to 
the  students.  It  consists  of  sixteen  one-hour  lectures,  followed 
by  half-hour  periods  for  discussion.  The  membership  is  limited 
to  twenty.  The  first  lecture,  under  Mr.  William  C.  Pear  of 
the  Provident  Relief  Fund  and  Mr.  Henry  Brigham,  head  of  the 
Cambridge  branch  of  the  Red  Cross,  was  on  "The  American 
Red  Cross ;  Its  Organization  and  Aims."  Among  other  lecturers 
are  Miss  Birtwell,  general  secretary  of  the  Cambridge  Associated 
Charities,  Mrs.  Chesley,  Secretary  of  the  Paine  Fund,  Professor 
Doten,  of  the  Civilian  Relief,  Miss  Ida  M.  Carmon,  head  of  the 
Social  Service  Department  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, Mrs.  Ada  E.  Sheffield,  and  Dr.  Michael  Davis,  of  the  Bos- 
ton Dispensary. 

Professor  George  C.  Whipple  is  this  year  giving  a  course 
on  the  Administration  of  the  Physical  City.  The  course  will 
prepare  for  work  in  connection  with  civic  administration  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  will  be  of  benefit  to  all  interested 
in  municipal  government  and  good  citizenship. 
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Professor  William  M.  Cole  is  giving  a  new  course  in  ad- 
vanced accounting. 

Professor  Charles  Cestre,  exchange  professor  to  Harvard 
from  the  University  of  Bordeaux,  is  giving  a  half  course  in  the 
English  romantic  poets,  in  place  of  one  formerly  given  by  Pro- 
fessor William  Allan  Neilson,  now  president  of  Smith  College. 
Professor  Cestre  also  gives  a  half  course,  open  to  the  public,  on 
the  influence  of  the  French  Revolution  on  English  literature. 

By  the  death  of  an  annuitant,  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  James 
Barnard,  $5,000  h»6  been  added  to  the  "Anna  Parsons  Scholar- 
ship Fund."  The  new  scholarship  has  become  available  this 
year. 

Smith  College. — ^The  war  relief  work  of  the  college  was  put 
on  a  sound  financial  basis  in  October.  Over  $5,000  was  pledged 
toward  the  support  of  the  Smith  College  unit  in  France,  now 
at  work  in  Grecourt,  the  heart  of  the  devastated  district.  The 
French  Government  has  co-operated  most  cordially  in  assign- 
ing and  preparing  quarters  for  the  unit  and  the  people  have 
welcomed  the  college  women  warmly.  They  are  trying  to  min- 
ister in  all  possible  ways  to  the  needs  of  the  old  and  the  chil- 
dren, all  women  between  fifteen  and  fifty  having  been  deported. 
The  people  have  to  be  aroused  from  their  apathy  to  the  neces- 
sary work  and  the  children  have  to  be  taught  to  play  again.  On 
the  physical  side  they  must  be  clothed.  The  students  have 
undertaken  to  make  children's  garments  as  have  alumnae  clubs 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  A  dispensary  under  the  two 
doctors  has  also  been  opened. 

The  college  has  pledged  $1,264  a  month  for  the  college  year 
for  the  support  of  the  College  Red  Cross  Chapter.  The  Alum- 
nae oflice  sent  out  in  October  an  appeal  for  life  memberships 
to  be  invested  in  the  Liberty  Loan.  More  than  $10,000  came  in. 
It  acted  as  agent  also  in  receiving  many  subscriptions  from  in- 
dividual groups,  students,  and  class  organizations  for  the  loan. 

In  answer  to  a  call  from  the  government  for  a  list  of 
women  eligible  for  service  in  the  war  department,  a  letter  was 
promptly  sent  out  to  a  list  of  graduates  with  the  scientific  or 
business  equipment.  Some  replied  that  they  would  offer  them- 
selves at  once  to  the  war  department.  In  the  Library  of  the 
Food  Conservation  Department  at  Washington  Miss  Margaret 
Norton,  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  Smith  Library  for  the 
purpose,  is  reftrence  librarian. 
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An  advanced  class  in  sociology  is  working  out  some  prob- 
lems from  the  data  at  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  in 
Springfield.  In  this  department  Miss  M.  Chase  Going,  from 
McGill  and  Chicago  Universities,  and  John  Donaldson,  Ph.  D., 
from  Johns  Hopkins,  are  additional  instructors.  Among  other 
appointments  are  Miss  Alice  Hubbard,  A.  M.,  who  has  had  a 
fellowship  at  Bryn  Mawr  and  spent  last  year  at  the  University 
of  Madrid,  Howard  M.  P.  Parshley,  who  comes  to  the  Zoology 
department  from  Harvard,  and  Ralph  Oesper,  Ph.  D.,  from  the 
Universities  of  Cincinnati  and  New  York,  to  the  chemistry  de- 
partment. Mile.  Marguerite  Billard  has  had  her  advanced 
studies  in  French,  in  Germany  and  England. 

The  inauguration  of  the  new  president,  William  Allan 
Neilson,  will  take  place  the  week  before  Commencement.  It 
is  to  be  a  very  simple  affair,  as  is  fitting  in  war  times. 

Smith  College,  with  Radcliffe  and  Barnard,  has  joined 
Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  Mount  Holyoke  in  plans  for  wider  inter- 
collegiate debating.  Smith's  first  debates  will  be  in  March  with 
Wellesley  at  Northampton  and  with  Vassar  at  Poughkeepsie. 

Stanford  University. — Stanford  University  opened  on  Octo- 
ber 1st  under  the  four  quarter  plan:  autumn  quarter,  October  1st 
to  December  21st;  winter  quarter,  January  2d  to  March  22d  , 
spring  quarter,  April  1st  to  June  17th;  summer  quarter,  June 
18th  to  August  31st. 

Owing  to  the  war,  the  registration  on  October  1st  was  a]>- 
proximately  1,500  as  compared  with  the  2,000  limit  usually 
reached.  The  decrease  is  in  men  students,  since  the  full  cjuota 
of  women  students  is  in  attendance.  Many  members  of  the 
faculty  are  on  leave  for  war  service,  their  places  being  filled 
by  new  appointees  or  by  those  remaining  in  the  various  de- 
partments. 

Among  the  curriculum  changes  in  effect  this  year  are  the 
Prc-nursing  course  announced  by  the  Medical  School,  and  the 
regulation  regarding  compulsory  physical  training.  The  Pre- 
nursing  course  consists  of  three  years  of  University  work  at 
Stanford,  prescribed  with  a  view  to  the  following  two  years  in 
nursing  at  the  University  Hospital  in  San  Francisco.  Three 
months'  probationary  training  period  as  nurse  is  to  be  taken 
during  a  summer  quarter  early  in  the  Stanford  course.  The 
whole  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Gradu 
ate  Nurse. 
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The  compulsory  training  regulation  requires  of  every  enter- 
ing student  gymnastics,  sports  or  (for  men)  military  training 
three  times  a  week  for  two  years. 

Owing  to  delays  in  the  delivery  of  construction  materials 
the  new  hall  for  girls  will  not  be  ready  before  the  summer 
quarter. 

Swarthmorc  College. — The  personnel  of  the  teaching  and 
administrative  forces  of  the  College  has  undergone  decided 
changes  this  year.  Dr.  Bird  T.  Baldwin,  for  five  years  head  of 
the  Psychology  and  Education  Department,  has  resigned  to 
become  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology  at  the  University 
of  Iowa  and  Director  of  the  Experimental  Research  Station 
there.  Another  marked  change  in  personnel  is  occasioned  by 
the  leave  of  absence  of  Dr.  Paul  M.  Pearson,  head  of  the  Public 
Speaking  Department.  The  national  Y.  M.  C.  A.  War  Council 
has  appointed  Dr.  Pearson  the  Manager  of  its  Entertainment 
Bureau,  organized  for  American  Soldiers  in  the  camps  of  this 
country. 

Captain  Amos  J.  Peaslee,  Swartmore,  '07,  is  in  the  federal- 
ized National  Guard  of  New  York,  and  will  have  charge  of 
taking  the  soldier  vote  in  France  for  this  coming  election. 

An  interesting  reflection  of  the  war  on  courses  of  study  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  enrollment  in  elementary  German  has 
shrunk  this  year,  and  that  Spanish  has  won  sudden  popularity, 
the  classes  having  tripled  in  enrollment. 

Professor  George  A.  Hoadley,  who  was  for  twenty-six  years 
head  of  the  department  of  physics  at  Swarthmore  and  vice 
president  from  1892  to  1914,  has  recently  accepted  the  position 
of  acting  secretary  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  which  maintains 
the  most  complete  scientific  library  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  extent  of  the  recent  research  work  done  by  the  Sproul 
Observatory  of  Swarthmore  College  is  shown  in  Sproul  Ob- 
servatory Publications  No.  4,  issued  this  summer.  The  Royal 
Astronomer  of  Ireland,  the  Royal  Astronomer  of  England,  and 
the  Royal  Astronomer  of  Sweden  have  all  made  congratula- 
tory comments  upon  the  publication,  and  observers  all  ove: 
the  United  States  are  sending  in  expressions  of  commendation 
to  Professor  Miller,  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Astronomy. 
Regardless  of  the  war,  an  interest  in  scientific  research  still  re- 
mains in  many  corners  of  the  European  countries.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  fully  a  dozen  European  observa- 
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tories,  having  read  the  fourth  report  of  Sproul  Observatory,  im 
mediately  sent  requests  to  Professor  Miller  for  the  former  re- 
ports issued  by  the  observatory  here. 

Syracuse  University. — The  Intercollegiate  Student  Govern- 
ment convention  meeting  at  Syracuse  University  November 
15th  to  17th,  brought  together  eighty  delegates  from  more  than 
thirty-five  colleges  in  the  northeast  district.  The  discussion 
covered  the  relation  of  faculty  and  students ;  the  effect  of  public 
opinion  upon  rules,  social  life,  honor  system,  etc. ;  the  relation 
of  student  government  association  to  the  college  organizations. 
At  the  final  meeting,  which  was  open  to  all  students,  the  discus- 
sion was  upon  war  relief  work  as  an  opportunity  for  the  college 
woman  to  serve  her  country. 

A  sub-station  of  Red  Cross  has  been  established  at  the 
university  for  the  distribution  of  working  supplies  to  the  college 
women.  A  war  emergency  committee,  under  whose  supervision 
all  the  relief  work  done  by  students  is  to  be  unified,  has  been 
created  by  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  Classes 
have  been  formed  in  knitting,  and  groups  meet  daily  for  making 
comfort  bags  and  trench  candles,  as  well  as  for  knitting  the 
various  Red  Cross  articles  required.  The  classes  in  First  Aid 
and  Home  Nursing  at  the  University  Hospital  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  which  registered  sixty  women  last  spring,  will  be 
organized  again  the  second  semester  of  this  year. 

The  University  designated  October  23d  as  Liberty  Loan 
Day  and  through  the  treasurer  sold  bonds  of  the  second  issue 
to  students  and  faculty. 

An  Appointment  Bureau,  with  Miss  Winifred  Hughes,  '14, 
as  Secretary,  has  been  established.  This  bureau  serves  both 
graduate  and  undergraduate  men  and  women. 

The  Margaret  Oliva  Slocum  Teachers'  College  has  added 
to  its  curriculum  a  course  in  Physical  Education.  The  work 
covers  a  period  of  two  years  and  leads  to  a  certifiCLite.  The 
Joseph  Slocum  College  of  Agriculture  has  added  a  cjiirse  in 
Domestic  Science,  covcrii\'^  four  years  and  leaJ.in^  ro  i  -o  de- 
gree of  B.  S.  The  John  Dustin  Archbold  Coll'  .^e  of  Liberal 
Arts  has  added  courses  in  Accounting  and  Stcno^^raphy  and 
Typewriting  in  its  Depart;nent  of  Economics. 

Vassar  College. — When  our  country  declared  war,  Vas- 
sar  students  immediately  met,  abolished  their  dances  and  other 
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entertainments  that  made  too  great  demands  upon  time  and 
funds,  and  applied  the  saving  to  war  courses  for  the  balance 
of  the  college  year,  with  the  expfectation  that  these  courses 
would  be  experimental,  and  out  of  them  would  grow  a  plan 
for  this  year's  work.  Various  forms  of  individual  effort  also 
added  to  Vassar's  contribution  to  the  nation's  resources.  One 
undergraduate.  Miss  Jeannette  M.  Francis,  started  the  Inter-, 
collegiate  Periodical  League,  which  has  spread  rapidly  to 
other  colleges,  and  is  furnishing  great  quantities  of  reading 
matter  to  our  soldiers'  camps. 

Classes  in  "preparedness"  have  been  organized  and  are 
now  in  "full  swing."  These  include  Personal  Hygiene,  Short- 
hand and  Typewriting,  Training  for  Work  with  Aliens,  and 
Home  Economics.  No  freshman  has  been  permitted  to  elect 
more  than  one  of  these  courses,  nor  any  student  whose  work  is 
not  up  to  the  regular  standard.  These  preparedness  classes 
at  Vassar  do  not  invade  the  hours  of  the  regular  classes.  They 
are  given  in  the  hours  formerly  devoted  to  leisure.  Nor  do 
they  draw  upon  the  maintenance  funds  of  the  College.  Special 
instructors  have  been  employed,  and  equipment  and  other  ex- 
penses connected  with  them  provided  by  the  students  out  of 
class  funds,  saved  by  the  abolishing  of  "Junior  Promenade/' 
Class  Day  expenses,  and  various  "frills  and  fripperies." 

A  committee  of  Vassar  students  co-operating  with  the 
College  in  what  might  be  called  household  management  has 
produced  most  satisfactory  results.  The  shortage  of  maids  in 
the  dining  rooms  has  been  met  by  student  volunteers,  who 
receive  no  pay,  and  who  lighten  the  task  by  relaying  each  other. 
Diners  are  served  as  quickly  and  efficiently  as  before,  the  only 
change  being  the  fact  that  the  accustomed  uniform  of  college 
waitresses  is  varied  by  the  everyday  costume  of  the  students. 
In  order  to  insure  the  success  of  the  experiment  girls  who 
have  received  the  highest  student  honors  volunteered  for  this 
work.  Captains  of  teams  and  officers  of  student  organizations 
are  among  the  waitresses.  A  squad  of  students  is  also  serving 
under  the  director  of  grounds  and  helping  out  the  shortage  of 
labor  due  to  the  calling  of  men  employees  to  the  colors. 

Washington  State  College.— The  State  College  of  Wash- 
ington has  been  re-organized  by  the  Board  of  Regents  and 
President  E.  V.  Holland.  The  institution  has  been  divided 
into  ten  diviiions,  consisting  of  five  Colleges : — ^Agriculture,  Me- 
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chanic  Arts  and  Engineering,  Science  and  Arts,  Home  Eco- 
nomics and  Veterinary  Medicine.  Four  schools: — Mines,  Edu- 
cation, Music  and  Applied  Design  and  Pharmacy.  One  de- 
partment:— Elementary  Science.  This  is  the  system  used  in 
Ames,  Iowa  and  similar  institutions. 

The  State  College  has  procured  Col.  W.  P.  May,  formerly  of 
the  15th  infantry,  and  Maj.  P.  P.  Acland,  formerly  with  the 
Canadian  contingent  to  take  charge  of  the  Cadet  Corps  this 
year. 

A  new  course  of  Household  Administration  has  been  added 
in  the  College  of  Home  Economics.  Miss  Marcella  Dodge  has 
been  appointed  dietitian  and  has  complete  supervision  of  the 
dining  rooms  of  both  residence  halls  on  the  campus. 

The  Students'  Friendship  War  Fund  had  two  speakers  on 
the  campus  during  the  week  of  October  21-27.  Miss  Helen 
Fulton  and  Miss  Ethel  Scribner  addressed  the  students  on  the 
subject  of  raising  money  for  the  Christian  Associations  in  the 
war  zones. 

WcUesley  College. — The  college  is  offering  this  year  nine 
courses  under  the  title  of  War  Emergency  Courses.  These 
are  a  course  in  First  Aid  to  the  Injured  to  be  followed  if  de- 
sired by  a  course  in  Home  Nursing;  a  course  in  Statistics  and 
Filing;  a  course  in  Stenography,  Typewriting  and  Bookkeep- 
ing; a  course  of  lectures  in  History,  giving  the  causes  of  the 
war;  a  course  in  Household  Economics;  a  course  in  Gardening; 
a  course  in  Wireless  Telegraphy  and  a  course  in  Field  Geology. 
Five  of  these  courses  are  arranged  for  only  one  appointment 
a  week  so  that  an  undue  amount  of  time  is  not  taken  from 
academic  work.  Only  two  of  the  courses,  Wireless  Telegraphv 
and  Field  Geology,  have  any  academic  credit.  These  are  regu- 
larly given  by  the  departments  of  Physics  and  Geology  and 
need  only  a  slight  change  to  make  them  of  practical  value. 
All  students  who  are  electing  these  courses  are  very  carefully 
considered  and  none  is  admitted  who  is  not  in  good  standing. 
Xo  freshmen  are  allowed  to  take  the  courses  and  health  and 
outside  activities  arc  very  carefully  considered  before  any  per- 
missions are  given.  Some  three  hundred  students  have  been 
admitted  to  these  courses. 

During  this  week,  October  twenty-fifth,  the  drive  for  the 
second  Liberty  Loan  is  in  full  progress  at  Wellesley  College. 
We  have  been  specially  addressed  by  a  member  of  the  com- 
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mittee  in  Wellesley  who  has  this  loan  in  charge  and  every  after- 
noon from  two  to  five  our  reception  room  is  occupied  by  an 
agent  who  answers  all  questions.  The  results  are  at  present 
very  satisfactory  and  we  expect  to  have  at  least  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  in  Liberty  Bonds. 

Wesleyan  University. — The  women  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity have  pledged  about  $600  to  the  support  of  Miss  Masa 
Powers,  '16,  who  is  their  representative  at  the  Nagasaki  Wom- 
en's College,  in  Japan.  This  college  is  the  sister  college  of 
Ohio  Wesleyan  in  the  Orient. 

The  faculty  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  assisted  by  stu- 
dents, recently  presented  an  original  allegorical  play  by  Pro- 
fessor Chas.  M.  Newcomb  of  the  department  of  oratory,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  local  Red  Cross.  The  play  was  entitled  "War" 
and  brought  out  very  effectively  the  conditions  of  the  present 
war  and  suggested  remedies. 

Dean  William  E.  Smyser  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Modern 
Tendencies  in  English  Literature"  before  the  Indiana  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Fort  Wayne 
on  October  24.  He  is  giving  an  entire  course  at  Lima,  Ohio, 
for  the  women's  clubs  at  that  place. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  has  just  launched  its  campaign 
for  a  million  dollars  for  new  buildings  and  increased  endow- 
ment. The  amount  will  be  raised  to  celebrate  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  institution.  The  in- 
tensive campaign  will  close  December  20.  The  first  building 
to  be  erected  will  be  a  women's  gymnasium. 

Seventy  women  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  are  knitting 
for  the  Red  Cross.  Aliss  Josephine  Jones,  secretary  of  the 
Y.  W,  C.  A.  is  head  of  the  auxiliary  which  is  allied  with  the 
Delaware  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Western  Reserve  University. — The  College  for  Women  of 
Western  Reserve  University  is  preparing  for  extensive  Red 
Cross  work.  Mrs.  James  A.  Garfield,  who  has  charge  of  the 
Red  Cross  warehouses  of  the  eastern  states,  is  organizing  the 
student  body. 

On  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  Red  Cross  teachers 
will  conduct  regular  classes  for  students  who  have  volunteered 
to  become  trained  workers.  After  seven  lessons  these  trained 
workers        be  in  charge  of  other  organized  classes. 
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War  economy  is  being  practiced  at  Flora  Mather  House. 
Wheatless  and  meatless  days  are  so  skillfully  planned  that  the 
girls  enjoy  delicious  substitutes  without  realizing  a  war  recipe  is 

being  used. 

The  meals  are  planned  by  an  expert  dietitian  of  the  house- 
hold administration  department  so  that  the  calories  are  properly 
distributed. 

The  Alumnae  of  the  College  for  Women  and  friends  of 
Western  Reserve  University  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
assist  in  war  relief  work  now  being  carried  on  in  France  by 
Miss  Grace  Stone  Zorbaugh,  a  graduate  of  the  College  for 
Women  in  the  class  of  1898,  and  a  sister  of  Rev.  Charles  L. 
Zorbaugh,  of  Cleveland. 

i  Miss  Zorbaugh  and  an  associate,  Miss  Liddall,  have  been 
'active  leaders  in  the  work  of  the  "Secours  American  pour  les 
Victimes  de  la  Guerre."  An  ouvroir  or  workshop  for  refugee 
Iwomen  has  been  opened  at  Amiens.  The  "Secours"  supplies 
food,  fuel,  clothing  and  employment  to  French  and  Belgian 
/refugee  women.  The  organization  worked  for  some  time 
through  the  American  Relief  Clearing  House  and  has  recently 
been  amalgamated  with  the  American  Red  Cross. 

• 

University  of  Wisconsin. — Women  Students'  War  Work 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Student  Government  Association  is 
occupying  the  thought  and  attention  of  the  University  women. 
The  organization  for  the  work  makes  a  division  of  five  branches : 

1.  Red  Cross. — Leisure  hours  are  now  measured  in  terms  of 

sweaters,  helmets,  socks,  pinafores  for  Belgian  babies,  bandages, 
and  other  hospital  material  by  many  women  students  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  A  large  sewing  room  is  maintained 
at  Lathrop  hall,  women's  building,  and  volunteers  spend  what- 
ever time  they  can  each  day  on  war  sewing.  Directors  are 
there  to  supervise,  and  women  with  Red  Cross  certificates  direct 
bandage  making.  Certain  women  teach  knitting  of  war  sup- 
plies, and  others  superintend  sewing  for  relief. 

2.  Committee  of  student  expenditures  to  induce  more 
simple  entertainment,  more  care  in  personal  expenditures,  es- 
pecially amusement  money. 

3.  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Social  Service  Committee.  Through  this 
is  being  conducted  a  "Big  Sister"  movement  among  Italian 
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children  and  work  with  a  neighborhood  house  in  the  Jewish 
(quarter. 

4.  Committee  to  encourage  athletic  living. 

5.  Committee  to  work  under  direction  of  State  Council  of 
Defense. 

All  of  these  committees  are  doing  practical  work  and  are 
achieving  results. 

At  this  point  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Junior  Prome- 
nade has  already  been  abandoned  for  this  academic  year  by 
vote  of  the  class  and  a  Liberty  Bond  Ball  is  to  be  substituted 
at  the  usual  time  in  February. 

From  the  Home  Economics  Department  Miss  Daniels  re- 
ports experiments  in  the  use  of  barley  flour  exclusively.  Former 
experiments  were  in  mixtures  of  flours.  An  important  bulletin 
has  been  published  by  this  department  on  "Other  kinds  of 
Bread."  Miss  Daniels  and  Miss  Nichols  have  also  published 
an  article  on  the  "Nutritive  Value  of  Soy  Beans." 


The  American  Red  Cross  reiterates  that  no  chain-letter 
project  has  its  approval.  While  some  of  these  schemes  may 
have  been  started  in  good  faith,  mention  of  the  Red  Cross  is  not 
warranted.  Red  Cross  members,  and  the  public  in  general,  are 
warned  that  there  is  no  assurance  that  donations  in  response  to 
any  chain  letters  will  reach  the  Red  Cross  treasury,  and  are 
urged  to  pay  no  attention  to  such  appeals,  whose  sincerity  is 
always  open  to  doubt. 

Aid  to  the  Red  Cross  should  always  be  furnished  through 
recognized  channels,  if  the  donor  wishes  to  be  assured  that  his 
gift  is  to  reach  the  object  intended. 


No  Chain  Letter  Approved 
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APPOINTMENT  BUREAU,  WOM- 
EN'S EDUCATIONAL  AND  IN- 
DUSTRIAL UNION 

264  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

FLORENCE  JACKSON,  DIRECTOR 

Nearness  to  Camp  Devens  has 
brought  the  Appointment  Bureau  face 
to  face  with  the  problem  of  employ- 
ment for  the  wives  of  men  stationed 
at  Aver.  In  many  cases  it  is  occupa- 
tion rather  than  financial  assistance 
that  is  needed.  Naturally,  where  the 
financial  question  is  not  pressing,  work 
in  connection  with  war  activitites  is 
preferred  at  a  low  salary  to  more 
money  from  a  purely  commercial  con- 
cern. Some  of  our  inquirers  have 
found  an  opportunity  for  useful  serv- 
ice with  relief  agencies,  the  salaries 
being  nominal.  In  these  cases  the  Bu- 
reau has  felt  it  a  duty  td  explain  to 
the  employer  that  the  position  is  be- 
ing filled  at  the  figure  offered  as  a 
Rift  to  War  Relief.  It  seems  most 
important  that  the  standard  of  wom- 
en's work  should  be  upheld  in  these 
flays  of  shortcut  courses. 

The  Bureau  has  had  some  requests 
from  colleges  offering  war  courses  for 
information  that  would  help  them  in 
deciding  what  courses  to  offer. 

Believing,  as  we  all  do,  that  it  is  the 
first  duty  of  the  Bureaus  to  do  educa- 
tional work,  we  have  this  year  started 
two  clubs  for  the  Junior  workers,  that 
they  may  meet  for  informal  profes- 
sional discussions.  The  Junior  Social 
Workers  Club  meets  at  the  Union  once 


a  month  for  an  informal  luncheon.  The 
organization  of  secretaries  meets  once 
a  month  in  the  evening.  The  inaugural 
meeting  owed  much  of  its  success  to 
the  presence  of  Miss  S.  Eugenia  Wal- 
lace of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  who  addressed  the  meeting. 

The  joint  A.  C.  A.  and  Union  Voca- 
tional Committee  is  making  plans  for 
a  fifth  season  of  Professional  Oppor- 
tunities lectures  to  be  given  probably 
in  February  and  March.  The  Union 
Conference  of  Committees  meeting,  *  of 
which  the  Bureau  has  charge,  will  be 
held  on  January  fourteenth  with  the 
topic  **War  and  the  Employment  of 
Women." 

The  Director  is  going  to  the  Middle 
West  in  March  and  will  speak  at  a 
number  of  colleges.  During  November 
she  will  pay  visists  to  Mount  Holyoke, 
Smith,  Radcliffe  and  Tufts. 

The  following  figures  from  the  an- 
nual report,  October,  1916,  to  October, 
1917,  were  presented  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  held  October 
twenty-seventh:  Orders  received,  1,006: 
orders  filled,  626;  percentage  of  orders 
filled  to  that  received,  62.23%;  college 
registrations,  361 ;  non-college,  661 ; 
total,  1022.  Mrs.  Healy  gave  her  report 
on  the  investigation  made  during  the 
summer  on  the  possible  demand  in  Bos- 
ton for  women  to  fill  the  positions  of 
men  who  have  left  for  war  duty.  This 
report  will  appear  in  a  later  copy  of 
the  Journal.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  similarity  in  experiences  of  the  Bu- 
reaus as  expressed  in  the  October  Jour- 
nal. 
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The  Director  is  giving  an  hour  each 
week  to  the  younger  members  of  the 
staff  for  the  discussion  of  educational 
problems  relating  to  employment.  A 
student  at  Simmons  who  is  interested  in 
employment  work  has  asked  permission 
to  be  present.  The  Simmons  seniors 
are  coming  as  last  year  for  secretarial 
liractice. 

Two  of  the  staff  (Miss  Curtis  and 
Miss  Davidson)  went  to  New  Bedford 
to  the  meetings  of-  the  State  Conference 
of  Charities. 

The  Boston  Bureau  reads  with  the 
greatest  interest  the  reports  in  the  Jour- 
nal from  the  other  Bureaus  and  fre- 
quently finds  excellent  suggestions 
which  it  tries  out.  The  report  from 
Pittsburgh  of  the  placing  of  a  woman 
to  read  over  office  correspondence  and 
note  clerical  errors  has  been  particu- 
larly interesting.  Has  any  other  Bur- 
eau tried  this? 


f5UREAU  OF  OCCUPATIONS  FOR 
TRAINED  WOMEN 

3()2  S.  13th  Street,  Philadelphia 

THEODORA  S.  BUTCHER,  MANAGER 

The  "war  orders"  received  by  the 
Philadelphia  Bureau  have  been  as  fol- 
K)\vs:  Organizers  and  registrars  for 
war  work  committees;  stenographers, 
clerks,  bookkeepers  for  industries  in- 
creased by  war  needs;  office  assistants 
to  take  the  place  of  men  drafted;  trac- 
ers and  draftswomen  for  public  utili- 
ties concerns  and  railroads;  laboratory 
technicians  for  hospitals;  extra  nurses 
for  factories  working  on  government 
orders;  assistants  (college  graduates) 
in  correspondence,  Quartermaster's 
School,  War  Department;  housekeeper 
for  factory  boarding  houses  for  wom- 
en; knitter,  denKmstrator  and  saUs- 
woman  for  wool. 


There  have  also  been  a  number  of 
requests  for  work  from  women  whose 
husbands  have  enlisted.  Some  of  these 
women  are  prepared  for  positions  and 
are  able  to  return  to  the  occupations 
held  before  marriage  but  in  many  cases 
the  women  must  take  training  or  ac- 
cept positions  as  untrained  workers  at 
low  salaries.  Those  wishing  social 
work  have  undertaken  volunteer  serv- 
ice with  philanthropic  organizations  to 
assist  with  civic  conditions  and  emer- 
gencies caused  by  the  war  and  at  the 
same  time  are  receiving  training  with 
agencies  of  high  standard. 


CHICAGO  COLLEGIATE  BUREAU 
OF  OCCUPATIONS 

17  North  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

HELEN  M.  BENNETT,  MANAGER 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Chi- 
cago Bureau  was  held  on  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 20,  and  the  reports  of  the  presi- 
dent and  the  manager  showed  by  far 
the  largest  and  the  most  varied  busi- 
ness in  the  history  of  the  Bureau.  Not 
only  had  the  work  in  the  office  shown 
a  marked  increase  in  calls,  placements, 
registrations  and  receipts,  but  the  num- 
ber of  outside  lecture  engagements  and 
conferences  with  colleges  had  grown 
satisfactorily.  Among  the  colleges 
where  the  manager  had  spoken  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year,  or  had  attended 
conferences  were  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, University  of  Illinois,  University 
of  Minnesota,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
University  of  Iowa,  University  of  Indi- 
ana, University  of  Colorado,  University 
of  Montana,  University  of  Denver,  De- 
Pauw  University,  Bcloit  College,  Colo- 
rado College,  Coe,  Lawrence,  James 
Millikin,  Rockford,  Ripon,  Grinnell, 
Cornell,  and  Milwaukee  Downer  Col- 
leges; Bradley  Polytechnic,  State 
Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colo.,  State 
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Normal  School,  Valley  City,  North 
Dak.,  and  the  Normal  Schools  at  Mil- 
waukee, and.  Whitewater,  Wis. 

The  department  of  information  by 
mail  also  has  grown.  Aside  from  let- 
ters to  registered  candidates  letters  have 
been  written  to  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try and  almost  every  state  in  the  union 
giving  information  about  schools  and 
training  for  social  secretarial  and  art 
work,  library  work,  architecture,  horti- 
culture, agriculture  and  out  of  door 
occupations  for  women  to  whom  such 
work  is  a  necessity.  Inquiries  also  have 
been  answered  concerning  the  follow- 
ing occupations:  secretarial  work, 
chemical  work,  the  use  of  languages 
outside  the  teaching  field,  biological 
work,  theology,  sewing,  public  school 
music,  lunchroom  work,  summer  camp 
opportunities,  physical  training,  adver- 
tising, dietetics,  library  work,  journal- 
ism, vocational  work,  dancing,  archi- 
tecture, greenhouse  work  for  women, 
hom€  work,  horticulture,  pageantry, 
buying,  business  (meaning  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  commercial  opportunities,) 
designing,  medical  social  service,  ap- 
plied art,  work  with  child-caring  in- 
stitutions, playground  work  and  bank- 
ing. We  have  recommended  speakers, 
given  information  to  girls  coming  to 
the  city  about  suitable  living  quarters, 
reported  on  what  colleges  are  doing  for 
the  health  of  their  women  students, 
and  given  various  other  diversified  bits 
of  information.  This  department  is  of 
course  absolutely  free,  bringing  in  no 
financial  return  whatever  to  the  Bu- 
reau. During  the  last  year  we  have  in- 
terviewed and  kept  records  of  1663  can- 
didates whom  we  did  not  register.  Our 
callers  for  the  year  amounted  to  12,565. 

Among  the  interesting  recent  place- 
ments are  these:  Chemical  artists,  the 
Vocational  Adviser  at  the  Universit>'  of 
Michigan,  a  psychologist  in  connection 
with  the  juvenile  court  of  one  of  the 
large  eastern  cities,  several  interior  dec- 
orators, commercial  chemists,  commun- 


ity secretaries,  one  of  whom  goes  to  so 
frontier-like  a  community  that  a  house 
is  to  be  specially  built  for  her  oc- 
cupancy ;  the  director  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross,  young  women  to  work  on 
ciphers,  Spanish  translators,  young 
women  in  executive  openings  with  the 
Western  Union,  Hart  Schaffner  and 
Marx,  Montgomery  and  Ward,  which 
firms  desired  college  women  who  weic 
willing  to  grow  into  executive  work. 

In  actual  war  service  since  last  spring, 
we  have  sent  young  women  to  Fiance 
with  medical  units,  and  have  placed 
several  score  with  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Woman's  Division  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  the  Citizens  War 
Board,  the  Officers'  Reserve,  the  Brit- 
ish Recruiting  Station,  the  Navy 
League,  and  the  American  Shop  for 
the  French  Wounded 


COLLEGIATE  BUREAU  OF  OCCU- 
PATIONS 

409    Chamber    of    Commerce  Bldg., 
Denver,  Colo. 

THEODOSIA  E.  RAINES^  SECRETARY 

The  Collegiate  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions opened  in  Denver  last  March  was 
started  as  an  experiment.  We  arc- 
pleased  to  announce  in  this  issue  that 
its  trial  period  is  over.  Tb?  results 
of  its  seven  months'  work  was  so  en- 
couraging, that  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  A.  C.  A.  it  was  decided  expedient 
to  continue  the  work  and  to  tceep  the 
office  open  all  day.  Consequently  our 
hours  now  are  from  9  to  5  and  we  are 
confidently  expecting  business  to  in- 
crease correspondingly. 

Just  at  present  we  are  in  the  throos 
of  reorganization.  So  long  as  the  Bu- 
reau was  an  experiment,  we  used  the 
most  inexpensive  forms  for  keeping 
office  records.  Now  we  are  installing 
a   new  card   system   of  registration, 
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closely  based  upon  that  used  by  the 
other  Bureaus.  Having  several  hun- 
dred records  to  transfer,  will  keep  us 
busy  for  weeks  to  come. 

We  have  at  last  proved  to  the  news- 
paper world  that  we  have  something  of 
interest  to  the  public,  so  were  recently 
given  a  story  in  the  Sunday  edition  of 
one  of  our  best  papers.  It  is  rather  inter- 
esting to  note  that  all  the  registrants 
applying  at  the  office  during  the  next 
two  days,  came  as  a  result  of  that  one 
article.  Some  of  them  had  heard  of 
the  Bureau  previous  to  this  article's 
appearance  and  "had  thought  of  com- 
ing in  some  day,"  but  it  was  this  write- 
up  that  focused  their  interest,  with  the 
result  of  their  immediate  registration 
with  us. 

A  rather  peculiar  experience  has  come 
to  us  lately.  We  find  that  a  number  of 
the  best  business  firms  in  the  city  are 
objecting  to  our  three  per  cent  commis- 
sion on  the  basis  that  it  is  not  fair  to 
the  registrants.  We  are  wondering  if 
any  of  the  other  Bureaus  has  had  to 
combat  this.  Thinking  that  the  object- 
ors do  not  realize  the  scope  of  our  work 
and  in  order  to  bring  this  and  the  three- 
fold purpose  of  our  Bureau  before 
them,  we  are  preparing  a  prospectus. 

That  the  Bureau  is  growing  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  of  the  steadily  in- 
creasing volume  of  calls  from  employ- 
ers and  die  consequent  number  of  place- 
ments. During  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, for  two  weeks  the  manager  was 
unable  to  get  into  the  field.  As  a  re- 
sult the  statistics  for  that  month  show 
a  decided  decrease.  For  instance  calls 
from  employers  for  August  were  25; 
for  September,  14:  placements  for 
August  were  7 ;  for  September,  3.  Real- 
izing more  fully  from  the  above  experi- 
ence the  value  of  field  work,  we  are 
organizing  a  new  system  of  volunteers 
for  the  office  that  more  of  the  man- 
ager's time  may  be  spent  in  outside 
work. 

The  month  of  October  has  opened 


with  a  '*bang."  So  far  we  have  made 
eight  placements  and  have  several  can- 
didates in  the  field  for  other  positions. 
A  large  concern  that  has  been  employ- 
ing college  men  for  certain  work  in  its 
factory  offices,  asked  the  Bureau  for 
one  worker.  They  so  liked  the  three 
we  sent  that  they  engaged  all  of  them 
immediately  and  have  promised  to  let 
us  fill  other  vacancies  as  they  occur. 
The  American  Red  Cross  called  upon 
us  for  paid  workers  as  private  secre- 
tary, stenographer  and  chapter  organ- 
izers. We  responded  by  sending  one 
person  for  each  of  the  positions,  and 
all  were  promptly  accepted. 

Like  the  other  Bureaus  our  crying 
need  at  present  is  not  calls  from  em- 
ployers but  registrants.  How  to  obtain 
these  is  our  most  serious  problem  today. 


COLLEGE  BUREAU  OF  OCCUPA- 
TIONS 

209  Congress  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

HELSN  C.    MUNROE,  MANAGER 

Demands  for  the  trained  woman  in 
many  lines  of  endeavor  are  increasing 
steadily.  The  woman  with  scientific 
training  finds  plenty  of  opportunities, 
and  calls  come  constantly  for  women 
with  alert  brains  and  mathematical 
training. 

One  of  the  interesting  positions  of 
the  month  was  that  of  chemist  with  a 
drug  manufacturing  company.  The 
precedent  and  prejudice  of  the  company 
was  in  favor  of  a  man  for  the  position, 
but  our  candidate  had  better  training 
a:id  experience  for  the  research  work 
to  be  done  than  any  man  that  could  be 
located. 

One  insurance  firm,  with  which  we 
have  placed  three  college  graduates  with 
no  business  training,  has  come  back 
for  three  more  of  the  same  calibre. 
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These  young  women  are  doing  high- 
grade  clerical  work  at  a  beginning  sal- 
ary of  $75  per  month.  Another  firm 
with  which  a  young  woman  was  placed 
at  writing  instructions  to  employees, 
has  come  for  another  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  first.  These  are  the  best 
evidences  that  the  Bureau  fills  a  needed 
place  in  Detroit. 

Stenographers  have  found  that  there 
is  a  great  lull  in  number  of  positions 
in  this  city.  This  is  due  in  part  to  a 
great  influx  of  women  who  have  heard 
of  the  prosperity  of  Detroit. 

Before  this  is  printed  the  Bureau  ex- 
pects to  have  completed  arrangements 
for  a  benefit  performance  in  one  of  the 
local  theatres  for  this  winter,  following 
the  example  of  our  sister  Bureau  in 
Pittsburgh,  which  has  been  very  gener- 
ous in  giving  us  the  results  of  its 
former  experience.  Arrangements  also 
have  been  made  for  an  open  meeting 
in  one  of  the  High  School  auditoriums 
for  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  7.  Miss 
Helen  Bennett  of  Chicago  will  speak 
on  "Vocational  Training." 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU  OF 
OCCUPATIONS 

19  West  44th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

EMILIE  J.  HUTCHINSON,  MANAGER 

The  effect  of  the  war  upon  employ- 
ment conditions  continues  to  be  a  sub- 
ject of  vital  interest.  At  the  present 
writing  the  two  most  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  situation  are  the  more  exact- 
ing demand  on  the  part  of  employers 
for  candidates  worth  the  increased  sal- 
aries that  are  offered,  and  the  number 
of  older  women,  many  of  them  college 
graduates,  who  are  seeking  paid  work 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 

In  common  with  other  collegiate  em- 
ployment bureaus  wc  are  finding  that 


the  typical  call  from  the  employer  is 
not  for  someone  to  fill  a  position  of  im- 
portance made  vacant  by  the  draft. 
Such  positions  are  being  filled  apparent- 
ly by  promotions  within  the  establish- 
ment where  they  occur.  But  there  con- 
tinues to  be  a  steady  demand  for  college 
women  with  experience  or  special 
training,  at  good  salaries.  Occasion- 
ally a  woman  with  exceptional  person- 
ality will  be  accepted  even  without 
experience.  We  have  placed  one  candi- 
date of  this  t3rpe  at  an  initial  salary 
of  $25  a  week.  But  such  cases  arc 
very  rare.  On  the  contrary  we  find  that 
employers  are  under  the  pressure  of 
increased  business  and  increased  costs 
so  that  they  are  unwilling  to  take  the 
time  to  train  a  beginner.  In  short, 
training  and  experience  are  demanded 
as  never  before.  The  opportunity  for 
advancement  is  a  matter  for  speculation. 
Will  the  higher  positions  be  more  gen- 
erally attainable  by  women?  Will 
women  take  a  long  look  at  their  occupa- 
tional careers  and  settle  down  with 
firmer  determination  to  achieve  ad- 
vancement ?  • 

The  tremendous  loss  in  the  nation's 
productive  power  entailed  by  the  pres^ 
ent  war  will  probably  force .  not  only 
the  increased  emplo3mient  of  women 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  but  for 
many  years  afterward.  This  makes  of 
the  vocational  training  of  women  a 
question  of  far-reaching  importance.  A 
great  deal  has  been  said  to  encourage 
college  undergraduates  to  complete  the 
academic  course.  It  is  no  less  impera- 
tive that  the  quality  of  the  training 
should  be  constantly  scrutinized  and 
the  student  be  sent  out  a  more  efficient 
worker  than  her  predecessors  have  been. 

Perhaps  no  more  difficult  problem  has 
arisen  than  that  of  the  mature  woman 
without  any  special  training  who  finds 
herself  forced  to  self-support,  wholly 
or  in  part.  Such  women  are  coming 
to  us  almost  every  day.  Some  of  them, 
we   are  convinced  might  hold  posi- 
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tions  of  responsibility  if  employers 
could  be  persuaded  to  give  them  a 
chance.  But  employers  are  prone  to  re- 
quire training  in  their  particular  line 
of  work  for  such  positions.  Others  in 
this  group  have  practically  nothing  to 
recommend  them  for  the  kind  of  em- 
ployment the  Bureau  has  to  offer. 

In  the  fall  the  Bureau  had  an  unusual 
demand  for  publicity  secretaries  and 
organizers.  This  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the'-e  were  going  on  at  the  same 
time  campaigns  for  suffrage,  the  United 
States  Food  Administration,  the  Liberty 
Loan  and  the  municipal  elections. 

A  special  appeal  has  come  to  us,  as 
it  doubtless  has  to  other  Bureaus,  to 
send  candidates  for  various  kinds  of 
clerical  work  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice at  Washington.  Many  of  these  posi- 
tions have  duties  of  responsibility  and 
demand  technical  training.  The  supply 
of  satisfactory  candidates  for  them  is 
deplorably  small. 

The  call  for  employment  managers 
has  been  most  conspicuously  made  by 
a  larj?e  manufacturing  concern  employ- 
ing over  one  thousand  women.  The 
position  is  being  created  in  this  estab- 
lishment, as  it  is  likely  to  be  in  many 
others,  as  the  attention  of  employers 
is  more  constantly  forced  to  consider 
the  questions  of  labor  turnover  and 
labor  shortage. 

The  demand  for  draftwomen  was  re- 
flected in  a  position  that  we  filled  with 
a  large  public  service  corporation.  That 
the  position  was  offered  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war  does  not  argue,  we 
hope,  that  the  opportunity  for  this  type 
of  work  which  many  women  are  em- 
bracing is  definitely  limited  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  present  international 
situation. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  continues  to 
be  heavy  and  there  is  no  indication  of 
the  abatement  of  a  varied  opportunity 
for  the  woman  who  has  something  defi- 
nitely serviceable  to  offer. 


VIRGINIA  BUREAU  OF  VOCA- 
TIONS 

6-8  North  Sixth  Street.  Richmond.  \'a. 

O.  L.  HATCHER,  DIRECTOR 
DOROTHY  SAGE,  EXECUTIVE  SECKKTARV 

The  opening   in   October   oi  three 
schools  for  professional  or  semi  profes- 
sional   training    in    Richmond,  —  the 
School  of   Social   Economy,  the  Art 
School    and    the    Secretarial  School, 
marks  the  fulfillment  of  the  de>ire  and 
the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocations 
for  the  past  two  3'ears.    Each  of  these 
schools  is  in  charge  of  highly  trained 
persons  and  is  opening  with  gratifying 
results,  the  School  of  Social  Economy 
having  the  largest  registration,  as  thcic 
are  no  schools  of  lower  rank  to  com- 
pete with  it.    Lectures  are  given  by  the 
faculties  of  the  Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia and  of  Richmond  College  and  by 
specialists  in  social  work,  and  arc  sup- 
plemented by  field  work  in  local  pliilan- 
thropic  organizations.    The  Secretarial 
School  is  established  as  a  feature  ot' 
a   local   business   college,   and   is  in 
charge  of  a  graduate  of  Simmons  Col- 
lege, which  has  assisted  in  working  out 
the  standards  and  courses.    The  cnrri 
culum  includes  two  courses,  one  adapted 
to  high  school  graduates  and  the  other 
to  college  graduates,  classes  being  pro- 
vided in  business  administration,  eco- 
nomics, history,  Spanish  and  advertis- 
ing as  well  as  the  more  u^ual  business 
branches.    The  Art  School,  which  is 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Richmond  Art 
Club,  offers  instruct'on  in  illustration 
and  design,  interior  decoration,  histori- 
cal needlework,  etc.   With  the  rich  back- 
ground afforded  by  Virginian  history 
and  traditions,  applied  art  has  especially 
interesting  possibilities  of  development 
here. 

A  series  of  informal  conferences  last 
spring,  for  older  women  without  techni- 
cal training,  aroused  much  interest  and 
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we  hope  to  follow  them  this  year  by 
more  practical  courses.  A  two-day  con- 
ference on  professions  and  the  higher 
callings  of  the  non-professional  sort  is 
to  be  held  after  Christmas,  and  we  have 
promises  of  addresses  from  various  dis- 
tinguished speakers^  Besides  women 
from  a  distance  and  many  successful 
women  in  Virginia,  it  is  our  plan  to 
invite  home  as  far  as  possible  all  Vir- 
ginia women  who  are  achieving  very 
striking  success  outside  the  state,  and 
to  make  the  occasion  a  signiftcant  one 
in  showing  Virginia  women  the  many 
new  opportunities  open  to  them. 

One  feature  of  our  educational  work 
is  our  library  of  clippings  and  files  of 
catalogues.  Our  office  wainscoting  is 
hung  for  a  depth  of  about  two  feet 
with  a  shifting  collection  of  material 
from  newspapers  and  magazines,  deal- 
ing with  the  achievements  of  women  in 
all  lines  of  activity,  with  the  demand 
for  one  or  another  of  the  higher  forms 
of  work,  etc.  The  material  of  perma- 
nent interest  is  filed  when  taken  down. 
A  special  war  bulletin  beard  is  now, 
of  course,  the  central  feature  of  the 
exhibit  We  are  this  year  adding  to 
our  resources  of  this  kind  the  week- 
lies of  all  the  better  colleges  of  the 
East  and  South,  in  order  to  keep  in 
touch   with    undergraduate  tendencies 


and  interests,  and  also  to  help  in  de- 
veloping a  reading  room  where  interest 
in  college  education  as  well  as  in  voca- 
tional pursuits  may  be  fostered. 

In  connection  with  our  work  among 
the  colleges,  we  have  had  a  request 
from  the  vocational  committee  of  one 
college  to  send  the  college  librarian  a 
list  of  books  to  be  purchased  with  a  $50 
appropriation,  and  in  another  college 
an  instructor  in  English  composition  is 
planning  to  have  the  sophomores  draw 
material  during  one  semester  from  sub- 
jects dealing  with  vocations  for  women. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  al- 
though our  present  experimental  aboli- 
tion of  all  fees  tends  to  deplete  our  in- 
come, we  have  had,  through  the  ma3ror's 
permission  to  secure  contributions  on 
a  certain  day,  the  gift  of  about  one 
thousand  dollars  from  the  city.  Also, 
in  view  of  the  necessity  of  changing  our 
quarters,  we  have  received  offers  both 
from  city  officials  and  from  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Publijc  Instruction 
to  provide  quarters  for  us  without  at- 
tempting to  control  our  policy.  Just 
now  we  are  hoping  that  in  connection 
with  establishing  ourselves  in  new  quar- 
ters we  may  bring  about  the  opening  of 
a  professional  building  for  women.  But 
in  any  event  this  plan  can  not  be  real- 
ized before  next  year. 
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Hovv  TO  Get  Ahead. 

By  Albert  W.  Atwood,  writer,  lec- 
turer on  finance  at  N^w  York 
University.     Indianapolis : .  The 
.  Bobbs  Merrill  Company. 

Believing  that  the  practice  of 
economy  is  far  more  difficult 
than  the  actual  earning  of  money 
and  advice  upon  the  subject 
much  more  needed,  Mr.  Atwood 
has  written  this  book  to  tell 
young  people  of  average  earning 
capacity  how  to  save  and  invest 
money.  In  a  series  of  chapters 
he  discusses  money  and  its  uses, 
personal  finance,  family  finance, 
saving  on  small  wages,  how  to 
buy  a  home  and  other  practical 
subjects,  going  into  the  matter 
with  a  thoroughness  bom  of 
wide  knowledge  and  long  ex- 
perience. 

.  "Don't  pretend  to  despise 
money,"  says  Mr.  Atwood.  "Be- 
cause if  you  do  people  will  not 
listen.  Ninety-nine  of  them  out 
of  a  hundred  are  striving  for  it 
and  they  know  you  are.  Even 
the  minister  who  preaches  the 
gospel  of  self-sacrifice  is  moved 
to  take  his  message  elsewhere  by 
the  offer  of  a  larger  salary. 
Why?  Because  money  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  procure  for 


him  the  necessities  and  many  of 
the  higher  things  of  life." 

"It  is  both  wise  and  necessary 
to  get  enjoyment  out  of  life  as 
we  go  along.  Nothing  so  stunts 
growth  as  to  say  we  cannot  af- 
ford wise  and  desirable  things. 
But  there  is  a  tremendous  dif- 
ference between  liberal  intelli- 
gent expenditure  and  foolish  ex- 
travagance. Misers  almost  never 
grow  rich  becau3e  they  concen- 
trate too  much  energy  on  saving 
a  penny.  The  lesson  to  leafti  is 
to  say  No  to  extravagance;  Yes 
to  worthwhile  things.  Skinflint 
economy  is  really  the  most 
wasteful  extravagance." 

Mr.  Atwood  believes  that  the 
three  best  investments  one  can 
make  are  a  savings-bank  ac- 
count, an  insurance  policy  and 
one's  own  home.  He  goes  into 
great  detail  regarding  all  three, 
marshalling  an  array  of  convinc- 
ing facts  for  the  reader's  bene- 
fit. The  chapter  on  how  to  own 
your  own  home  is  especially  fer- 
tile in  suggestion  and  opens  up 
a  mine  of  possibilities  to  people 
who  still  have  before  them  the 
fascinating  adventure  of  search- 
ing for  a  permanent  place  to 
live. 
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The  Modern  High  School. 
A  series  of  papers  edited  by 
Charles  Hughes  Johnston,  profes- 
sor of  education  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  New  York :  Char- 
les Scribner's  Sons. 

Twctity-six  specialists  in  the 
teaching  profession  have  collab- 
orated with  Prof.  Johnston  in 
this  comprehensive  and  impor- 
tant book.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  compilation  of  articles  written 
by  different  authors  with  dif- 
ferent aims  in  mind,  but  is,  as 
the  editor  explains  in  his  preface 
"a  clear  agreement  as  to  the  one 
dominant  purpose  in  view,  the 
socializing  work  of  our  high 
schools."  The  bringing  together 
of  such  a  set  of  considerations 
by  experts  gives  unusual  weight 
to  the  work  as  a  whole  and  a 
freshness  of  content  not  found 
in  a  work  dictated  by  any  one 
mind. 

Without  doubt  the  social  idea 
is  slowly  changing  our  high 
schools  but  we  who  are  not  actu- 
ally engaged  in  school  work 
know  too  little  about  the  move- 
ment. We  are  too  prone  to 
think  of  the  high  school  as  mere- 
ly the  stepping  stone  to  college 
and  do  not  give  it  the  considera- 
tion it  deserves  as  an  intrinsic 
part  of  society  itself.  It  is  a 
sort  of  middle  station  not  so  im- 
portant as  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  the  educational  journey. 
We  do  not  realize  if  we  ever 
stop  to  ponder  the  matter  at  all 


that  so-called  secondary  educa- 
tion is  the  last  along  systematic 
lines  that  the  majority  of  our 
boys  and  girls  will  ever  receive 
and  that  it  therefore  behooves 
our  high  schools  to  have  in 
view  the  development  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood. 

How  the  home  and  society 
generally  can  cooperate  in  this 
important  work  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  a  ntnnber  of  these  papers, 
some  of  which  are  direct  re- 
sponses to  the  crying  need  of  the 
day  for  help  in  the  solution  of 
vexing  problems. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four 
parts.  The  papers  grouped  un- 
der the  first  and  second  head- 
ings are  concerned  chiefly  with 
institutional  and  particularised 
relationships.  Among  the  con- 
tributors are  Homer  W.  Jos- 
selyn,  associate  professor  of 
school  administration  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  who  presents 
a  wealth  of  sound  advice  on  the 
high  school  as  a  business  enter- 
prise ;  Dora  Williams,  teacher  of 
physiology  and  hygiene  in  the 
Boston  Normal  School,  who  sets 
before  the  reader  the  actual 
process  of  socialization  of  a  set 
of  students  in  her  classes ;  Alfred 
L.  Hall-Quest,  assistant  in  edu- 
cation in  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, who  has  a  very  timely  ar- 
ticle on  the  direction  of  study 
as  the  chief  aim  of  the  high 
school  and  William  Wiener, 
principal  of  the  Central  Com- 
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mercial  and  Manual  Training 
High  school  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
whose  interesting  article  on 
school  study  versus  home  study 
is  in  line  with  the  modern  move- 
ment to  minimize  study  at  home. 
By  the  plan  given  the  child  is 
permitted  after  school  hours  to 
read  and  make  other  forms 
of  research;  time  is  afford- 
ed for  the  impress  of  home 
and  family  influences;  for 
the  aesthetic  influence  of 
music,  the  theatre  and  the  lec- 
ture hall.  The  dread  that  the 
child  will  find  his  way  to  the 
street  this  author  believes  to  be 
groundless  and  stupid  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases. 

The  third  part  of  the  book, 
which  is  concerned  with  definite 
internal  expressions  of  the  social 
nature  and  socializing  function 
of  the  high  school,  has  a  chapter 
on  "The  Improvement  of  High 
School  Teachers  in  Service*'  by 
Mr.  Johnston;  an  exceptionally 
well  thought  out  and  suggestive 
article  on  high  school  journalism 
by  Merle  Thorp  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  and  a  pape'  Sy 
Jesse  B.  Davis,  principal  oi  the 
Central  High  School  at  Grand 
Rapids,  on  "The  Administration 
of  Social  Activities  of  High 
School  Students." 

The  last  quarter  of  the  book, 
so  to  speak,  is  more  miscellane- 
ous in  character.  Its  varied  ar- 
ticles include  "The  Socializing 
Function  of  the  High  School  Li- 
brary" by  Florence  M.  Hopkins 


of  the  Detroit  Central  High 
School,  every  page  of  which  is 
illustrative;  "The  High  School 
as  a  Social  Centre"  by  Clarence 
Arthur  Perry,  department  of 
recreation  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  who  presents  a  study 
of  educational  evolution,  and 
"The  High  School  as  the  Art 
Centre  of  the  Community"  by 
Ella  Bond  Johnston,  chairman 
of  the  art  department  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  The  caption  of  this  chap- 
ter is  unique  in  the  history  of 
education.  It  is  a  story  and  an 
extremely  interesting  one  of  six- 
teen years'  work  in  establishing 
an  art  movement  in  connection 
with  the  public  high  school  at 
Richmond,  Ind.  It  tells  how  one 
high  school  grew  to  be  a  recog- 
nized art  centre  in  the  commun- 
ity and  sets  forth  one  by  one  all 
the  steps  taken  to  enable  it  to 
reach  this  pinnacle. 

Also  under  the  fourth  part 
are  included  valuable  chapters 
on  vocational  and  avocational 
guidance  by  well  known  educa- 
tors and  a  chapter  on  the  impor- 
tance of  cooperation  in  teaching 
English  that  deserves  a  wide 
reading,  for  it  is  true,  as  stated 
herein,  that  the  professor  of 
English  often  finds  himself  sadly 
handicapped  in  his  task  by  the 
lack  of  a  uniform  standard  of 
English  in  the  school.  "There 
can  be,"  says  James  Fleming 
Hosac  of  the  Chicago  Normal 
College,  author  of  the  paper. 
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'*no  progress  in  cooperating  in 
English  teaching  so  long  as  some 
departments  support  by  example 
or  at  best  tolerate,  language 
which  others  condemn,  or — what 
is  equally  destructive — offer  no 
positive  stimulus  to  accurate  and 
adequate  expression  in  speech 
and  in  writing.  It  may  be  that 
the  teacher  of  English  is  over- 
precise;  it  may  be  that  the 
teacher  of  science  has  scant  re- 
spect for  good  usage.  It  is  at 
any  rate  more  than  likely  that 
each  goes  his  own  way,  quite 
unfamiliar  with  the  attitude  of 
the  other,  while  the  pupil  finds 
it  easy  to  choose  the  plath  of 
least  resistance. 

Space  will  not  permit  further 
mention  of  these  valuable  pa- 
pers. The  book,  it  may  be  said, 
has  solid  and  lasting  educational 
Value  and  ~is  perhaps  the  most 
useful  in  the  series  of  three  put 
out  by  Prof.  Johnston. 

Women  As  Munitions  Mak- 
ers. 

'  fey  Amy  Hewes,  professor  of 
Economics  at  Mount  Holyoke,  and 
Henriette  Walters  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  staff.  New  York : 
The  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
Price  75  cents. 

Miss  Hewes'  studies  of  condi- 
tions in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  oc- 
cupy, the  first  part  of  this  con- 
cise, wqll-arra'nged  little  volume. 
She  Syas  sent  ,  to  that  city  last 
year  by  ^he  .Russell  Sage  Fpun 
datiort  in  cooperation  with  the 


Survey  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
matter  appearing  here  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Survey  soon  after 
she  returned.  Her  information 
was  obtained  chiefly  from 
women  workers  in  their  homes 
and  the  social  and  civic  authori- 
ties in  Brideport,  for  the  fac- 
tories were  unwilling  to  give  out 
data  and  would  not  allow  the 
pay-rolls  to  be  examined. 

Some  of  the  facts  gleaned 
from  this  survey  are  illuminat- 
ing; The  men  in  the  factories 
are  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  but  the  women  are 
mainly  Bridgeport  women  who 
have  left  less  remunerative  tasks 
for  this  work.  More  than  half 
of  them  are  foreigners  and  about 
one-half  of  the  118  persons  in- 
terviewed were  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty- 
four.  The  majority  of  them 
were  not  averse  to  talking  free- 
ly of  their  work  and  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  it,  the  surety 
of  their  positions  and  the  fact 
that  they  could  not  easily  be  re- 
placed, having  bred  a  certain  in- 
dependence in  them.  Miss 
Hewes  found  that  the  eight-hour 
day,  supposed  to  obtain  gener- 
ally in  the  factories,  was  by  no 
means  enforced;  that  three 
women  out  of  every  ten  worked 
ten  hours  and  that  34  per  cent 
of  them  had  but  fifteen  minutes 
at  the  luncheon  hour.  Speed- 
ing up  was  practiced  until  the 
machines  were  so  injured  that 
they  could  not  turn  out  the  nor- 
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FERRY  HALL 


FOR  GIRLS 


IMAGINE  a  wooded  campus  on  a  bluff  over- 
looking Lake  Michigan,  a  park  of  twelve  acres 
of  picturesque  ravines  and  brooks,  with  fine 
bracing  air  blowing  through  the  trees.  Place 
this  campus  in  a  residential  center  known  for  its 
homes  of  wealth  and  culture,  twenty-eight  miles 
from  Chicago.  Then  you  can  get  a  suggestion  of  the 
superb  location  of  l^'erry  HaU,  the  school  for  girls 
and  young  women  at  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 
Here  is  a  mid-western  institution  with  the  scholastic 
standing  of  the  best  Eastern  schools — considered  so 
by  the  strongest  Eastern  women's  colleges,  which 
give  it  certificate  privileges.  The  mental  life  of  the 
school  calls  for  that  self-mastery  of  a  girl's  mind 
which  commands  concentration  on  the  immediate 
task.  Once  she  has  gained  this  there  is  no  need  to 
worry  about  the  quality  of  her  intellectual  fibre. 
The  curriculum  embraces  four  years  of  high-school 
work  and  college  preparation,  two  years  of  junior- 
college  work,  and  special  courses  in  music,  expres- 
sion, domestic  arts  and  science.  The  proximity  to 
CI  icago  enables  the  girls  to  take  advantage  of  the 
cultural  opportunities  of  that  city. 
Ferry  Hall  stands  for  a  vital  type  of  practical 
Christianity  that  gives  a  peculiar  tone  to  the  school, 
easily  recognized  by  visitors  and  acknowledged  by 
the  himdreds  of  purposeful  women  scattered  among 
its  alumnae  in  practically  all  the  important  cities  of 
the  United  States. 

The  beauty  and  extent  of  the  campus  lure  the  girls 
to  an  active  outdoor  life.  A  well-equipped  gymna- 
sium, with  a  large  modem  swimming  pool,  furnishes 
opportimity  for  supervised  exercise.  The  physical 
director  and  a  trained  nurse  have  constant  oversight 
of  the  girls'  physical  condition.  An  artesian 
well  guarantees  the  purity  of  the  water. 
Ferry  Hall  is  a  splendid  school  for  the  girl  who 
wants  the  intellectual  training  of  the  Eastern  schools 
plus  the  advantages  of  an  ideal  mid-western  location. 

A  word  of  inquiry  wiU  bring  details.  Address 
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mal  amount  and  the  continual 
stoppages  made  big  inroads  on 
the  workers'  earning  time.  The 
management  also  appeared  to  be 
engaged  in  a  general  policy  of 
reducing  rates  of  pay. 

"The  results  of  good  pay  are 
seldom  qu'^.stioned,  especially  by 
the  people  who  receive  it,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  women  munition 
workers  of  Bridgeport  serious 
issues  have  come  up  along  with 
the  high  rate  of  wages.  In  an 
attempt  to  fill  the  large  war  or- 
ders as  fast  as  possible  women 
have  been  induced  to  work  long 
hours  and  at  night  and  have 
been  put  to  work  near  or  with 
explosives  in  ways  which  some- 
times mean  accident,  industrial 
poisoning  or  other  illness." 

"It  must  not  be  forgotten," 
says  Miss  Hewes,  "that  along 
with  the  good  luck  of  the  work- 
ers strong  enough  to  meet  tiew 
demands  for  speed  in  industry 
may  go  increased  distress  for 
those  members  of  the  commun- 
ity unable  to  compete  with  the 
young  and  the  vigorous"  and  she 
quotes  from  the  annual  report 
of  the  Board  of  Charities  of 
Bridgeport  this  paragraph  : 
"While  a  general  increase  in 
wages  resulted  from  boom  con- 
ditions, yet  the  widowed,  the 
physically  handicapped  and  the 
inefficient  suffered.  In  the  rush 
the  poor  were  institutionalized, 
while  the  border  line  cases  were 
submerged." 


In  the  several  chapters  the 
status  of  the  women  workers  is 
discussed  from  every  angle. 
"Cartridge-making  and  Its  Dan- 
gers" is  the  subject  of  a  very 
valuable  chapter  and  "The 
Woman  at  Home"  must  give  us 
pause  as  we  realize  that  the  liv- 
ing conditions  in  munitions  cen- 
ters are  a  matter  of  concern  for 
the  whole  country  at  present. 
It  is  gratifying,  however,  to 
know  that  the  city  of  Bridge- 
port has  gone  to  work  in  earnest 
to  improve  the  housing  condi- 
tions for  the  industrial  army 
within  her  gates,  already  with  a 
large  measure  of  success. 

Miss  Walters'  summary  of 
conditions  in  England  and 
France  presents  many  interest- 
ing facts.  Many  of  these  have 
found  their  way  into  the  news- 
papers and  will  be  familiar  to 
readers  of  this  magazine.  In 
considering  England  Miss  Wal- 
ters emphasizes  the  Sunday 
problem,  overtime  work  and  in- 
dustrial fatigue  caused  by  long 
hours.  For  all  these  the  New- 
man committee,  organized  to 
look  after  the  health  of  work- 
ers, has  offered  at  least  a  part 
solution,  and  special  attention  is 
now  given  in  the  munitions  fac- 
tories to  guarding  against  cramp- 
ed posture  at  work,  excessive 
muscular  strain  and  exposure  to 
poisons.  England  has  paid  bit- 
terly for  the  mistakes  she  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
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is  only  now  awake  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  importance  of  her 
women  in  the  future  life  of  the 
country.  "Night  work  for 
women  has  been  revived  after 
almost  a  century  of  disuse  and 
employment  of  married  women 
and  of  young  girls  has  of  course 
increased.  Hence  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  safeguard  their 
period  of  employment.  The 
Committee  realized  that  in  an 
emergency  night  work  was  in- 
evitable but  has  urged  that  its 
evils  be  mitigated  by  careful  su- 
pervision, by  the  provision  of 
sufficient  pauses  for  rest  and 
meals  and,  where  desirable,  by 
periodic  change  to  the  day- 
shift."  The  questions  of  hous- 
ing and  transit  are  also  receiving 
attention  from  the  Newman 
committee. 

In  France  the  same  general 
schedule  of  hours  for  munitions 
plants  prevails.  The  conditions 
under  which  the  women  work 
aside  from  the  pay  are  not  as 
good  as  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica however.  For  the  most 
part  sanitary  conditions  are 
found  in  the  shops,  but  not  so 
many  safeguards  from  accident. 
French  women,  however,  are 
not  complaining.  Their  spirit 
of  devotion  precludes  any  great 
thought  of  self.  Their  great  de- 
sire is  to  produce  and  still  pro- 
duce to  bring  the  war  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  For,  with  both  the 
men  and  women  of  France,  pa- 
triotic   enthusiasm    is  exalted 


above  every  other  consideration. 

Between  Ourselves  and 
Other  Shprt  Stories. 
By  Nora  B.  Kinsley  (Blanche 
Aron),  vice-president  of  the  North 
Rocky  Mountain  Section.  New 
York:  The  Fifth  Avenue  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

This  little  book  is  as  refresh- 
ing to  the  tired  mind  as  a  rose- 
bush in  bloom  in  the  winter- 
time or  a  burst  of  sunlight  on 
a  sombre  day.  It  is  a  sve!?tem 
book  full  of  typical  character 
sketches,  and  impressionistic  pic- 
tures of  nature  painted  with 
firm,  sure  strokes.  Only  one 
who  has  sensed  the  freedom  of 
vast  spaces  and  has  known  the 
comradeship  of  rock  and  plain 
and  forest  could  have  written 
"Old  Pals"  and  "The  Canon." 
The  reader  can  get  an  idea  of 
the  "beauty  and  rest  and  quiet" 
of  the  canon  from  the  picture 
on  the  cover  by  the  author — dim 
woods,  a  fairy  glen  and  foam- 
ing waterfall,  but  the  word-pic- 
ture is  even  better  than  the  cam- 
era presentment. 

The  story  that  gives  the  book 
its  title  tells  how  a  young  minis- 
ter from  the  east  who  settled 
in  Wyoming  to  preach  is  cured 
of  homesickness  by  a  sprightly 
and  mischievous  college  girl, 
who,  with  her  brother,  sets  about 
to  amuse  and  interest  the 
stranger.  The  friendly  and  kind 
cordiality  of  the  west  is  revealed 
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in  all  their  doings  while  the  sis- 
ter's pranks  furnish  the  element 
of  excitement  and  keep  the 
reader  guessing  as  to  what  her 
next  move  may  be.    It  is  a 


pleasant  little  tale  full  of  sug- 
gestions for  the  self-centred  and 
informing  to  one  who  has  never 
known  Western  hospitality. 


USEFUL  GOVERNMENT  BULLETINS  FOR  THE  ASKING 
The  U.  S.  Agricultural  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  will 

send  on  application  any  one  of  the  following  bulletins : 
Nos. 

34.  Meats,  Composition  and  Cooking; 
121.  Beans,  Peas,  etc.,  as  Food; 
139.  Emmer :  Grain  for  Semi-arid  Regions ; 
142.  Principles  of  Nutrition  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Food ; 
203.  Canned  Fruits,  Preserves,  and  Jellies ; 
232.  Okra :  Its  Culture  and  Uses ; 
256.  Preparation  of  Vegetables  for  the  Table; 
270.  Conveniences  for  the  Farm  Home; 
293.  Uses  of  Fruit  as  Food ; 
295.  Potatoes  and  Other  Root  Crops  as  Food ; 
298.  Food  Value  of  Com  and  Com  Products; 
375.  Care  of  Food  in  the  Home ; 
391.  Economical  Use  of  Meat  in  the  Home; 

413.  Care  of  Milk  and  Its  Use  in  the  Home; 

414.  Com  Cultivation; 

487.  Cheese :  Economical  Uses  in  the  Diet ; 

526.  Mutton  and  Its  Value  in  the  Diet ; 

535.  Sugar  and  Its  Value  as  Food; 

559.  Use  of  Com,  Kaffir  and  Cowpeas  in  the  Home ; 

565.  Com  Meal  as  a  Food :  Ways  of  Using  It ; 

607.  The  Farm  Kitchen  as  a  Workshop ; 

563.  Honey  and  Its  Use  in  the  Home ; 

712.  School  Lunches ; 

717.  Food  for  Young  Children; 

771.  Homemade  Fireless  Cookers  and  Their  Use; 

807.  Bread  and  Bread  Making; 

808.  How  to  Select  Foods.   I.  What  the  Body  Needs ; 
817.  How  to  Select  Food.   II.  Cereal  Foods ; 

837.  How  to  Select  Food.    III.  Protein  (in  press)  ; 
841.  Drying  Fruits  and  Vegetables  in  the  Home; 
853.  Home  Canning  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  (Southern 
States). 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOMEN  IN  FINANCE 

SUZABETH  £I«LSW0RTH  COOK 
Hemphill,  White  ft  Chamberlain,  Wall  St,  New  York  City 

"For  the  present,  we  take  all  labor  for  our  province"  is  the 
bold  l^end  on  the  banner  Olive  Schreiner  holds  aloft  in  "Woman 
and  Labor."  It  will,  she  asserts,  take  a  few  centuries  of  free 
women  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  are  special  kinds  of 
work  for  which  women  are  peculiarly  adapted  or  whether  talents 
are  distributed  quite  without  r^rd  to  sex. 

Certainly  with  the  first  generation  of  "bond  women"  still  at 
their  desks  it  is  too  soon  to  say  whether  finance  is  a  promising  or 
a  barren  field.  Since,  however,  women  are  just  entering  the  pro- 
fession they  might  as  well  choose  those  phases  of  the  work  which 
are  pleasantest.  These  I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out,  warning  you 
right  at  the  start  that  my  work  and  associations  have  been  so 
uncommonly  happy  that  the  whole  realm  of  Wall  Street  seems 
to  me  a  joyous,  sunlit  world.  * 

Finance,  as  a  general  term  covering  the  handling  of  money, 
has  many  ramifications.  My  experience  does  not  qualify  me  to 
speak  about  any  of  them  except  insurance,  expert  accounting,  and 
banking,  and  of  the  last  only  in  any  detail. 

Insurance  comes  home  to  us  in  the  person  of  the  life  insur- 
ance agent,  that  dreaded,  persistent,  unanswerable  person  who 
shames  us  into  doing  the  duty  we  would  rather  n^lect  His  is 
the  hardest  kind  of  salesmanship — ^no  samples  to  show,  no  profits 
to  oflFer,  no  appeal  except  to  those  n^lected  triplets,  thrift,  pru- 
dence and  unselfishness.  And  yet  the  field  is  overcrowded  due 
to  the  independence  of  the  work  and  to  the  fact  that  as  yet  no 
training  is  required,  much  as  it  is  needed.  This  is  a  kind  of  work 
which  can  be  fitted  into  the  chinks  of  a  married  woman's  other 
duties  and  in  the  hands  of  a  dignified,  tactful  woman  it  is  a 
thoroughly  dignified  profession. 
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Insurance  companies  are  legion,  their  business  covering 
every  type  of  risk  whether  of  death,  accident,  illness,  business 
failure,  mishaps  to  automobiles,  ships,  freight,  timber,  etc.  They 
employ  thousands  of  women  chiefly  in  clerical  positions.  They 
have  been  able  to  draw  into  their  service  men  of  the  highest 
calibre  and  whenever  women  get  ready  to  struggle  up  in  this 
business  there  are  plenty  of  positions  worth  striving  for  all  the 
way  up  the  line.  A  few  women  have  striven  and  arrived.  One 
of  them,  Victoria  Searle,  is  assistant  to  the  President  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Casualty  Company. 

From  my  limited  knowledge  I  should  say  that  expert  account- 
ing is  a  fascinating  study  but  a  hideous  profession  for  any  one 
with  less  than  half  gypsy  blood.  The  resentment  of  each  successive 
set  of  employees,  the  extreme  accuracy  required,  the  continual 
traveling,  the  overtime,  make  the  average  auditor  about  as  nomadic 
as  the  gas  man  and  as  welcome  as  the  dentist.  Many  of  the 
larger  banks  and  commercial  concerns  haye  permanent  auditors  or 
efficiency  managers.  Such  positions  are  worth  a  woman's  while 
but  like  heaven  are  not  gained  at  a  single  bound. 

The  happiest  expert  accountant  I  know  is  Harriet  B.  Lowen- 
stein.  She  is  Felix  M.  Warburg's  almonor  responsible  for  investi- 
gating the  numerous  philanthropies  to  which  he  contributes  and 
charged  with  finding  more  and  better  outlets  for  his  generosity. 

Banking,  finance  in  the  more  exact  sense  of  providing  money 
for  enterprises,  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  commercial  banks,  invest- 
ment house  and  stock  exchange  houses.  Their  functions  often 
overlap  but  generalizing  roughly  banks  lend  money  for  ninety  days 
or  less.  Investment  houses  purchase  whole  issues  of  bonds  or 
stocks  and  retail  them  to  investors  who  thus  become  the  real 
lenders.  Stock  exchange  houses  execute  orders  to  buy  or  sell 
such  stocks  and  bonds  as  are  listed  on  the  exchanges,  thus  sup- 
plementing the  work  of  the  investment  houses  by  maintaining  a 
public  market  for  the  most  popular  of  their  issues. 

Once  you  penetrate  beyond  the  stately  door-keeper  of  any 
Wall  Street  office  you  will  see  that  the  actual  work  rests  on  a 
multitude  of  details  or  in  other  words  provides  a  great  nimiber 
of  positions.   Let  us  see  what  they  are  like. 

In  the  banks  the  officers  have  a  way  of  monopolizing  the 
most  interesting  work  and  the  pleasantest  salaries.  They  are  the 
executives.  There  are  not  many  women  bank  officers  in  New 
York  but  the  country  as  a  whole  can  boast  of  a  very  fair  number. 

If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  being  spoken  to  deferentially  at 
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all  times  and  reverentially  when  money  is  tight,  be  the  loan  clerk 
of  a  bank.  You  will  then,  over  the  telephone,  in  a  cold  and 
haughty  voice  say  "Yes",  "No",  "Only  75  per  cent,"  etc.  as  various 
stocks  and  bonds  are  tendered  as  collateral  for  the  precious  credit 
entry  you  are  about  to  authorize  or  refuse. 

You  know  that  solemn  hymn  "The  bells  of  hell  go  ting-a- 
ling-a-ling  for  you  but  not  for  me?"  Well,  that's  just  the  way 
it  is  with  bank  loans.  They  are  made  only  to  the  elect.  It  is 
the  credit  department  of  the  bank  which  collects  the  information 
and  makes  the  investigations  upon  which  the  final  decision  often 
rests.  In  at  least  one  instance  a  woman  is  next  to  the  top  in  the 
credit  department  not  of  a  bank  but  of  one  of  the  largest  steel  com- 
panies in  the  country  where  also  the  relations  with  customers  are 
important  and  confidential.  Beneath  the  officers  (perhaps  sustained 
chiefly  by  the  knowledge  that  most  officers  rise  from  the  ranks) 
the  noble  army  of  bank  clerks  receives,  pays  out  and  counts  money, 
records  loans  and  substitutions  of  collateral,  sends  out  statements 
and  does  the  bookkeeping.  This  work  although  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  institution  is  rather  deadly.  It  is  done  standing,  in- 
volves a  great  deal  of  overtime,  requires  extreme  accuracy  and  yet, 
being  so  routine  as  to  leave  little  scope  for  initiative,  is  proverbi- 
ally tmderpaid. 

An  investment  house  divides  roughly  into  the  banking,  the 
buying  and  the  sales  departments.  The  banking  department  be- 
sides covering  most  of  the  work  of  a  commercial  bank,  records 
all  purchases  and  sales  of  securities,  delivers  securities  by  mes- 
senger and  mail  and  keeps  card  records  of  all  customers  and 
prospective  customers.  The  work  of  the  delivery  cage  is  open  to 
that  same  fatal  objection  of  being  done  standing — from  tradition 
rather  than  necessity  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe. 

The  recording  of  purchases  and  sales  is  a  special  kind  of 
bookkeeping  not  requiring  previous  training  but  demanding  legible 
handwriting  and  absolute  accuracy.  Detached  portions  of  the 
work  can  be  done  by  rather  stupid  persons  but  the  head  of  the 
department  must  have  a  real  mind.  The  disposition  of  a  saint, 
martyr  and  angel  is  a  valuable  adjimct.  I  have  known  in  this 
capacity  two  women,  Jane  Lyng  and  her  predecessor,  both  of  them 
with  a  mastery  of  detail  little  short  of  ^marvellous. 

This  work  like  that  of  the  card  records  is  already  done 
chiefly  by  women.  With  the  more  flexible  arrangements,  part 
time,  etc.,  which  the  increasing  number  of  married  women  in  busi- 
ness seems  likely  to  bring  about,  these  two  phases  of  banking 
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work  ought  to  o£Fer  very  fair  opportunities  to  women  whose 
home  duties  represent  the  career  in  which  they  wish  to  excel  and 
yet  leave  them  leisure  to  earn  their  share  of  the  family  income. 

Picture  to  yourself  a  group  of  scholarly  pessimists,  unwilling 
to  believe  anything  without  documentary  proof  and  trusting  few 
besides  themselves  to  compile  the  documents,  always  analyzing, 
always  making  allowance  for  a  dark  future,  and  you  have  the 
buying  department.  Very  expert  and  very  few  in  number  the 
buyers  are.  Women  with  engineering  training  and  those  who  have 
shown  originality  in  research  in  chemistry,  geology,  economics  or 
law  might  fitly  apply  for  work  in  this  department. 

The  circulars,  the  printed  descriptions  of  its  issues,  come  from 
the  buying  department  of  the  house.  This  is  high  grade,  techni- 
cal editorial  work  for  which  not  the  editor  of  the  coll^  paper 
but  the  woman  who  can  make  her  thesis  interesting  to  the  lay 
mind  is  the  more  suitable  applicant. 

The  statistical  department,  information  department  or  library, 
as  it  is  variously  called,  is  another  branch  of  the  buying  depart- 
ment. Here  are  kept  not  only  books,  but  financial  manuals, 
periodicals,  reports  of  corporations,  files  of  clippings,  circulars  of 
other  houses  and  whatever  else  either  the  buying  or  sales  depart- 
ment is  likely  to  need  for  quick  reference. 

Many  houses  use  the  statistical  department  as  the  training 
school  for  their  most  promising  yoimg  men.  Women  too  will 
generally  find  it  the  best  door  by  which  to  enter  as  well  as  the 
least  obstructed.  Library  training  is  not  necessary.  The  work  is 
valuable  as  giving  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  business  along 
with  the  best  preparation  for  more  specialized  buying  or  selling 
work. 

The  first  big  statistical  department  in  the  financial  district 
was  organized  by  Miss  M.  Louise  Erwin  and  was  so  well  done 
that,  when  a  change  in  the  policies  of  the  house  ended^its  original 
use,  the  University  of  Princeton  gratefully  accepted  the  whole 
collectipn  as  a  most  valuable  addition  to  its  economics  library. 

Men  have  often  made  their  first  reputation  from  dever 
statistical  work  and  women  will  undoubtedly  do  the  same.  In 
fact  I  see  around  me  several,  poised  and  flapping  their  wings  in  a 
most  promising  manner.  Eleanor  Kerr  (of  G)mell)  has  already 
made  two  or  three  successful  trial  flights. 

If  enthusiasm  is  the  keynote  of  your  nature,  if  when  you 
believe  you  bum  to  convert,  then  selling  is  your  side  of  the  busi- 
ness,  divestment  bonds  and  stxKks  are  sold  chiefly  by  personal 
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interviews.  The  outl}ring  districts  are  generally  covered  by  assign- 
ing each  salesman  certain  cities  or  counties  but  here  in  New 
York  the  young  hopefuls  are  frequently  turned  out  on  the  world 
without  a  single  name.  Personality  (which  someone  has  defined 
as  good  character  plus  good  health),  a  knowledge  of  the  business, 
persistence  and  tact,  are  the  assets  which  have  enabled  many  young 
men  and  a  very  creditable  number  of  women  to  surmount  the 
really  great  difficulties  and  discouragements  of  the  work. 

A  good  deal  of  selling  is  done  by  letter.  Since  "the  written 
word  remaineth''  it  is  quite  important  to  the  house  that  the  writer 
be  accurate  and  conservative  in  his  statements.  Discrimination 
between  the  needs  of  difficult  types  of  customers  is  necessary  to 
results  for  here  personality  is  eliminated  and  the  letter  triumphs 
by  sheer  force  of  fitness  or  not  at  all.  Some  houses  have  a  pains- 
taking system  of  following  up  salesmens'  calls  by  letters  and  of 
keeping  in  constant  touch  with  each  man,  sending  him  every  night 
bits  of  office  gossip,  records  of  the  days'  best  sales,  market  com- 
ment and  information  on  new  issues. 

The  trading  department  buys  from  and  sells  to  other  houses. 
The  work  is  done  over  the  telephone  and  at  very  high  speed.  It 
requires  not  only  a  knowledge  of  prices  and  of  the  specialties  of 
each  different  house  but  tranquil  nerves  and  an  tmusual  amount 
of  endurance.  There  are  some  excellent  women  traders. 

The  main  business  of  a  stock  exchange  house  is  to  transmit 
to  its  repre^ntative  on  the  floor  of  the  exchange  customers'  orders 
to  buy  or  sell.  The  banking  and  delivery  departments  are  well 
developed  but  unless  investment  customers  also  are  sought  such 
a  house  has  no  buying  or  sales  department. 

The  customers'  room  is  the  distinctive  feature.  Here  each 
sale  as  it  occurs  on  the  exchange  is  reported  by  the  ticker  and 
is  frequently  copied  on  black  boards  and  charts,  while  the  news 
tickers  grind  out  all  day  long  every  rumor  and  fact,  political,  com- 
mercial or  financial,  that  might  conceivably  send  any  stock  up  or 
down.  The  customers'  man,  as  he  is  called,  must  know  quotations, 
what  the  present  trend  of  the  market  is  and  why,  and  the  price 
record  of  the  popular  issues.  Kathleen  Taylor  who  holds  such 
a  position  renders  her  customers  further  service  by  keeping  her- 
self well  informed  as  to  earnings,  prospects,  etc.  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  companies. 

Now  about  getting  a  position.  First  of  all  let  me  say  in 
capital  letters  DON'T  LEARN  STENOGRAPHY  if  you  have 
any  ambition  to  go  beyond  it    Stenographers,  because  of  the 
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noise  of  their  machines,  are  generally  kept  together  in  a  sort  of 
harem  remote  from  the  pulse  of  the  business.  Their  work  is  too 
mechanical  to  teach  them  much.  They  are  too  busy  to  study  and 
too  well  paid  to  break  away  into  other  departments  most  of  which 
pay  less  for  the  first  few  years. 

In  finding  and  filling  your  first  position  special  training  in 
law,  economics,  finance  and  statistics  is  helpful  but  not  necessary. 
You  do  not  need  higher  mathematics.  The  essentials  in  finance 
are  the  qualities  that  make  for  success  everywhere — good  health, 
very  good  health,  good  breeding,  tact,  perseverance,  self-confidence 
and  the  ability  to  speak  and  write  your  mother  tongue.  Will  you 
find  a  great  wall  of  prejudice  raised  up  against  you?  No,  just  a 
little  fleecy  cloud  of  it  lingering  here  and  there.  Like  American 
men  everywhere  bankers  are  friendly,  tolerant,  not  much  pre- 
judiced against  women  but  somewhat  afraid  that  other  men  are. 

If  you  decide  to  come  down  town  get  someone  who  knows 
the  district  to  give  you  a  list  of  good  houses.  Apply  by  letter 
and  in  person  and  apply  and  apply  and  apply.  Just  beat  on 
the  gates  till  they  let  you  in.  Then  work  like  the  dickens  to  make 
good. 

There  are  still  so  few  women  in  finance  that  each  one  stands 
as  typical  of  her  whole  sex  to  a  large  group  of  men.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  each  acquit  herself  creditably  lest  she 
be  a  sttunbling  block  to  those  stronger,  freer,  better  women  who 
are  to  come.  We  catch  the  spirit  from  Havelock  Ellis:  "We  arc 
ourselves  the  light-bearers.  For  a  brief  space  it  is  granted  us,  if 
we  will,  to  enlighten  the  darkness  that  surrounds  our  path.  As 
in  the  ancient  torch-race,  which  seemed  to  Lucretius  to  be  the 
symbol  of  all  life,  we  press  forward  torch  in  hand  along  the 
course.  Soon  from  behind  comes  the  runner  who  will  outpace  us. 
All  our  skill  lies  in  giving  into  his  hand  the  living  torch,  bright 
and  tmflickering,  as  we  ourselves  disappear  in  the  darkness.'' 


Librarian,  Central  Circulation  Branch  New  York  Public  Library 

As  a  very  appreciative  and  admiring  colleague  of  Miss 
Hasse's  I  would  state  that  I  do  not  disagree  with  her  attitude 
toward  what,  in  the  October  number  of  the  Journal,  she  terms  the 
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professional  service  of  the  librarian.  There  is  no  more  important 
woric  upon  which  the  college  woman  can  enter  and  which  opens  up 
more  interesting  and  absorbing  lines  of  public  service  than  that  de- 
scribed by  the  Chief  of  the  Economics  division  who  stands  pre- 
eminently well  proven  to  be  its  champion  and  indefatigable  pro- 
moter. May  I,  however,  sound  a  note  of  warning  before  the 
academic  graduate  rushes  headlong  to  destruction  in  the  intri- 
cate entanglements  of  seeking  to  guide  without  knowing  how 
and  finding  herself  in  a  no-man's-land  abandoned  there  by  merci- 
less antagonists,  infuriated  at  the  weakling  inefficiency  of  the 
untrained  worker.  She  would  be  in  quite  as  unpopular  a  posi- 
tion as  the  assistant  who  cleared  away  the  student's  accumula- 
tion of  three  years'  standing  in  the  Economics  division.  One 
of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  schools  in  the  matter  of  producing 
real  librarians  is  the  large  proportion  of  weak  material  with 
which  they  are  obliged  to  struggle  because  of  the  gross  mis- 
understanding of  what  the  profession  includes  in  its  field  and  the 
lack  of  sufficient  inducement  in  remuneration  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  well  adapted  applicant  to  spend  the  time  and  energy 
struggling  toward  the  standing  which  may  yield  a  comfortable 
living. 

The  position  which  I  wish  to  maintain  in  this  discussion  is 
that  both  the  part  of  the  work  which  Miss  Hasse  designates  as 
professional,  and  the  technical  should  come  under  the  broad 
term  Library  Profession.The  doctor  of  medicine  while  engaged 
in  research  which  will  eive  to  the  world  a  great  blessing  and  a 
saving  of  innumerable  fives  is  no  more  a  professional  worker  at 
that  time  than  when  cataloguing  his  sources  and  tabluating  his 
results  so  that  they  shall  be  available  for  his  own  or  others'  future 
reference.  The  librarian  who  does  not  know  how  to  use  wisdom, 
in  technical  detail,  and  has  no  vision  as  to  the  need  of  records 
for  reference  is  worthless  as  a  professional  worker,  for  the  rea- 
son that  wheii  she  is  absent  from  her  department  or  goes  to 
another  position  or  dies  her  wonderful  power  of  aiding  others 
dies  with  her.  If  she  does  not  attend  to  the  detail  herself  she 
must  know  exactly  what  is  required  and  how  it  should  be  done 
by  her  corps  of  efficient  technical  workers  who  should  have  in 
them  the  inherent  possibilities  of  the  research  worker.  The 
"careful  person  with  ordinary  natural  faculties"  cannot — and  I 
repeat  it — cannot  be  trained  into  a  cataloguer  of  any  value  what- 
ever if  she  has  not  a  broad  basic  knowledge  of  general  academic 
information  or  a  profound  special  knowledge  of  an  individual 
subject,  and  an  experience  in  dealing  with  the  people  who  use 
the  material  which  she  catalogues.  She  may  not  use  the  type- 
writer herself.  That  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  be  assigned  to  a 
clerical  worker;  but  she  must  know  how  to  direct  her  assistants 
to  prepare  such  work  for  the  final  printing.  If  this  ability  docs 
not  permeate  the  entire  cataloguing  force  we  might  all  better 
strive  to  be  Justin  Winsors  never  forgetting  anything,  than  to 
relegate  the  material  to  the  impenetrable  and  useless  mass  of 
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card  catalogues  and  indexes  in  expensive  furniture  taking  up 
valuable  space.  Cataloguers  should  not  sit  forever  in  one  room 
and  professional  or  reference  workers  in  another,  scarcely  ever 
seeing  each  other,  ofter  never  cooperating  in  any  way  whatever. 

There  is  no  need  to  change  the  title  of  "an  employee  quali- 
fied to  assist  every  officer  and  executive  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties"  as  Mr.  Matthew  C.  Brush  thinks  necessary.  The 
necessity  is  for  making  plain  to  all  people  what  ithe  title 
librarian  means  in  all  its  intricate  phases  and  devel(q)ing  the 
calling  into  a  profession  of  recognized  standing. 

This  discussion  is  not  based  on  theory  but  on  a  very  strong 
conviction  developed  through  experience  in  many  phases  of 
library  work,  including  the  specialized  reference  department, 
four  different  types  of  schools  either  as  student  or  instructor, 
and  circulation  routine  which  in  many  instances  resolves  itself 
into  the  management  of  a  large  office  force.  This  last  phase 
is  .particularly  dependent  upon  both  the  so-<:alled  technical  de- 

Eartments  and  the  reference  divisions;  and  times  without  num- 
er  is  seriously  handicapped  and  rendered  helplessly  foolish  for 
lack  of  adequate  cooperation  between  all  departments.  Organ- 
ization, cooperation,  interdependence,  inter-department  com- 
merce should  be  the  watchword,  the  aim  and  ambition  of  all 
assistants,  chiefs  and  administrators. 

The  administration  is  bound  and  hampered  by  all  sorts  of 
restrictions  of  contracts  and  lack  of  funds;  misunderstandings 
as  to  the  proper  functionings  of  a  library  withhold  the  patron- 
age which  would  enable  the  institution  to  unloose  its  resources 
and  organize  its  avenues  of  research  for  the  appreciative  members 
of  the  community  who  feel  that  a  great  deal  is  being  unfairly 
withheld  from  them.  It  is  true  that  onl]^  a  very  small  i>art  of  the 
service  which  might  be  rendered  is  being  given  but  in  a  great 
measure  it  is  due  to  inhibitive  traditions,  inability  to  pay  for  as 
much  excellent  service  as  is  needed,  and  to  lack  of  available 
trained  workers  of  the  valuable  type  who  have  also  the  up-to- 
the-minute  best  possible  business  sense  added  to  itheir  general 
or  specialized  knowledge  backed  by  technical  skill  in  methods 
and  tools. 

This  discussion  could  go  on  for  pages  concerning  the  per- 
sonnel of  staffs  for  various  types  of  the  work,  but  that  is  not  its 
purpose.  The  sole  aim  is  to  show  that  the  separation  of  the 
technical  and  professional  is  impossible;  that  the  professional  is 
helpless  without  the  technical  and  that  the  technical  has  no  use  for 
existing  without  the  professional.  Every  profession  has  both  phases 
and  no  vocation  can  become  a  profession  until  the  two  are  indis- 
dolubly  fused  and  made  a  useful  whole. 

To  college  women  I  would  say  come,  many  of  you,  we  need 
you.  We  need  your  ability  for  trained  thinking,  we  need  your 
spirit  of  co-working,  we  need  your  foundation  tmowledge,  gen- 
eral or  special.  Come  and  try  yourselves  out  in  the  training 
schools  which  are  gradually  developing  toward  a  more  special- 
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ized  standard.  New  York  should  offer  you  the  greatest  labora- 
tory in  the  world  for  your  clinic  work  in  every  possible  kind  of 
library,  from  a  deposit  station  of  the  great  traveling  libraries 
system  to  the  intimate  research  work  of  the  highly  specialized 
department  or  library ;  from  the  cataloguing  of  a  private  collec- 
tion to  the  organizing  of  the  intricate  records  of  a  great  financial 
business  house.  Libraries,  libraries,  libraries  all  over  this  huge 
metropolis ;  but  of  very  little  use  if  the  trained  worker  with  tools 
and  possessed  of  adequate  knowledge  is  not  there. 

Lastly  just  a  few  figures  to  show  that  the  New  York 
Public  Library  is  doing  its  bit  to  serve  a  public  whose  interests 
are  as  varied  as  its  nationalities.  No  one  appreciates  more 
keenly  than  the  writer  how  far  from  adequate  the  service  is 
because  unfortunately  she  was  bom  not  made  one  of  those  pro- 
fessional reference  workers  and  is  very  often  in  despair  at  her 
inability  to  do  justice  to  information  seekers  because  of  dis- 
couraging conditions.  At  such  times  one  is  borne  up  by  realiz- 
ing the  size  of  the  institution,  its  enormous  clientele  with  its 
insatiable  thrist  for  endless  variety  of  material,  and  that  some 
small  number  must  be  receiving  benefit  somewhere.  In  the 
Report  for  1916  a  few  of  the  totals  are  as  follows:  the  total 
number  of  readers  served  for  the  year  endinp^  Decemebr,  1916, 
in  the  Reference  Departments  of  the  main  building  was  842,976, 
and  the  total  number  of  volumes  consulted  2,321^03.  To  the 
majority  of  those  not  using  the  library  for  serious  work  this  does 
not  mean  much  more  than  passing  books  over  a  counter.  To 
the  trained  worker  it  means  hours  upon  hours  of  searching  for 
exactly  the  material  required,  and  being  greatly  delaved  in 
reaching  it  if  the  technical  aids  are  not  in  the  best  of  order  and 
have  not  been  intelligently  and  thoroughly  prepared. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  given  out  by  the  branch 
libraries  for  "home  use"  for  the  year  ending  December,  1916, 
was  10,128,682.  Again  to  the  unitiated  this  means  no  more  than 
taking  a  book  from  a  shelf  and  handing  it  over  a  desk.  But  the 
trained  worker  knows  that  a  great  deal  of  manual  labor,  clerical 
work  and  technical  skill  has  been  employed  to  make  that  volume 
available;  and  that  a  very  great  deal  more  absolutely  accurate 
recording  work  must  be  gone  through  with  to  keep  track  of  that 
book  in  its  safe  conduct  from  the  library  and  back  again.  More- 
over the  branch  library  which  does  not  couple  with  this  business 
office  routine  keen,  quick,  intelligent,  adequate  information  serv- 
ice, professional  reference  service,  is  lost. 

Figures  mean  very  little.  If  the  college  woman  will  inves- 
tigate through  seeking  professional  training  she  will  find  an  in- 
teresting and  absorbing  field  where  she  may  exercise  her  tech- 
nical, business  and  research  bents  to  the  limit  of  her  professional 
ability. 
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Scientific  Assistant  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

On  May  8,  1914,  at  a  time  of  great  popular  excitement  over 
threatened  international  difficulties,  Congress  passed  a  bill  of  great 
importance  in  its  bearing  on  rural  life,  and  particularly  on  rural 
home  conditions.  The  passage  of  this  measure,  which  had  been 
fathered  in  the  House  by  Congressman  Lever  of  South  Carolina 
and  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Smith  of  Georgia,  and  which  was 
therefore  known  as  tfie  Smith-Lever  bill  made  available  large  stuns 
of  money  for  extension  teaching  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
in  the  various  states.  The  payment  of  this  money  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  sums  which  were  to  increase  in  amount  yearly  up 
to  the  stipulated  maximum  was  conditioned  in  the  case  of  every 
state  upon  the  appropriation  of  a  corresponding  stmi  by  the  state 
itself.  It  was  stipulated  also  in  the  bill  that  the  instruction  be 
not  so  much  by  means  of  the  printed  page  or  formal  lecture  as  by 
direct  personal  contact  and  practical  demonstrations  in  the  farm 
communities  of  efficient  methods  in  agriculture  and  home  making. 

Because  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  bill  was 
passed,  its  full  significance  and  importance  were  realized  only  by 
the  few  who  had  been  specially  instrumental  in  advocating  it.  As 
time  went  on,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  it  represented  an 
important  step  in  the  slow  progress  which  we,  as  a  people,  are 
ntaking  toward  industrial  democracy ;  toward  a  condition  of  society 
in  which  all  will  work  to  produce  the  great  sum  total  of  wealth 
from  which  all  must  necessarily  draw  the  materials  with  which  to 
clothe,  to  feed,  and  to  house  ourselves,  and  from  which  we  must 
obtain  the  means  of  education,  amusement,  recreation,  entertain- 
ment and  aesthetic  satisfaction;  a  state  of  society  in  which  every 
worker  will  be  considered  worthy  of  his  share  of  the  product  and 
in  which  work  of  every  kind,  providing  it  is  socially  valuable  and 
really  productive,  will  be  preceded  by  adequate  educational  prepara- 
tion ;  a  state  of  society  in  which  no  individual  and  no  group  of  in- 
dividuals will  be  especially  dependent  upon  the  good-will  of  any 
other  individual  or  group  of  individuals  for  the  rewards  of  labor. 

This  measure  followed  logically  upon  that  other  important  step 
toward  industrial  democracy  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  col- 
leges of  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  the  various  states.  It 
simply  extended  the  work  of  these  institutions  by  carrying  the  bene- 
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fits  of  training  to  those  who  were  already  at  work,  and  were 
therefore  unable  to  attend  school  for  any  long  period  of  time  dur- 
ing the  year.  Its  great  significance  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  reached 
out  to  the  farm  woman  who  from  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  her  work  has  been  peculiarly  isolated,  and  it  oflfered  her  this 
opportimity  for  education  in  her  particular  field. 

Administration  of  the  Smith-Lever  funds  was  entrusted  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  this  reason  a 
certain  amount  of  re-organization  of  that  department  became  neces- 
sary. This  re-organization  went  into  eflfect  on  the  1st  of  July 
following  the  passage  of  the  bill.  In  order  to  understand  its  char- 
acter, and  also  the  development  of  the  work  made  possible  by  the 
increased  funds,  it  is  necessary  to  look  backward,  first,  to  the 
establishment  of  the  system  of  co-operation  which  already  existed 
between  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
various  state  colleges;  second,  to  the  beginnings  of  that  particular 
form  of  education  that  is  carried  on  by  personal  contact  and  practi- 
cal demonstration,  and  third,  to  the  beginnings  of  that  research 
work  which  gives  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  important  in- 
formation to  carry  out  to  the  states. 

In  the  year  1862,  Congress  offered  to  every  state  a  grant  of 
certain  lands  on  condition  that  the  resulting  income  be  used  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  agricultural  colleges..  In  1887 
the  Hatch  Act  appropriated  funds  of  the  federal  government  for 
the  support  and  encouragment  of  research  in  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  in  the  various  states.  As  the  result  of  this  and 
other  acts  money  has  been  given  to  the  various  states  on  condition 
that  they  carry  on  certain  lines  of  educational  and  investigational 
work,  and  the  supervision  of  this  work  has  been  entrusted  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Thus,  long  before  the 
passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  co-operative  work  had  made  neces- 
sary an  efficient  system  of  intercommimication,  and  had  been  the 
means  of  establishing  friendly  relations  between  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  state  experiment  station  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  other. 

In  certain  of  the  northern  states  the  network  of  communica- 
tion between  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  isolated 
farming  communities  had  been  made  more  nearly  complete  by  the 
establishment  of  extension  divisions  in  the  state  agriculture  col- 
leges. In  most  of  the  states,  however,  the  funds  available  for  this 
work  had  been  very  limited  and  the  work  itself  had,  therefore, 
been  of  a  more  or  less  intermittant  character,  taking  the  form  of 
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occasional  lectures.  Imperfect  though  it  was,  however,  the  machin- 
ery for  carrying  it  out  served  in  many  places  to  complete  the  channel 
of  commtmication  between  the  farm  home  and  the  national  govern- 
ment 

After  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  it  was  agreed  that 
funds  should  be  given  only  to  those  state3  which  had  established 
extension  divisions  in  their  agricultural  collies,  and  the  Director 
of  Extension  was  placed  in  direct  charge  of  the  co-operative  work. 

While  the  machinery  for  communication  between  remote  coun- 
try districts  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  was  more 
nearly  perfect  in  the  North  than  in  the  South,  it  is  to  the  South 
that  we  must  look  for  the  b^nnings  of  that  new  form  of  education 
which  is  being  promoted  by  the  Smith-Lever  ftmds.  Farm  demon- 
stration work  was  first  carried  on  by  Dr.  Seaman  Knapp,  who  was 
long  connected  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
occasion  was  an  attempted  removal  of  the  boll  weevil  scourge.  Dr. 
Knapp  saw  that  the  means  of  checking  this  scourge  were  thoreughly 
understood  by  investigators  in  the  Department.  He  saw  also  that 
in  many  districts  of  the  South  farmers  were  helpless  before  the 
scourge  and  were  allowing  the  crops  on  which  they  depended  for 
a  living  to  be  destroyed.  He  saw,  on  the  one  hand,  information 
available,  and  on  the  other,  people  sorely  in  need  of  the  informa- 
tion. He,  realized,  therefore,  that  in  some  way  the  gap  must  be 
covered.  He  decided  to  abandon  for  a  time  the  effort  to  instruct  by 
writing  and  by  lectures  and  instead  sent  workers  into  farming 
communities  and  got  into  commtmication  with  farmers  who  were 
either  already  employing  the  methods  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment or  were  willing  to  try  them.  He  then  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  such  farmers  whereby  they  were  to  allow  their 
farms  to  serve  as  models  for  neighboring  agriculturalists. 

This  case  serves,  of  course,  simply  to  illustrate  the  way  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  teach  improved  methods  of  agriculture  by 
practical  demonstration.  So  valuable  did  the  work  become,  how- 
ever, that  Dr.  Knapp  was  soon  able  to  get  large  appropriations  of 
money  from  private  organizations,  notably  the  General  Education 
Board. 

In  connection  with  the  farm  demonstration  work  there  sprang 
up  the  Girl's  Canning  Club  work  in  which  the  instruction  takes 
the  same  personal  and  practical  form.  The  results  of  this  work 
are  too  well  known  to  need  description  here.  At  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  act  all  of  this  work  was  being  sup- 
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ported  by  the  Federal  government  in  connection  with  the  states. 
The  act  simply  put  it  on  a  firmer  and  better  foundation. 

But  in  order  to  understand  thoroughly  the  significance  of  the 
Smith-Lever  act  we  must  look  back  to  the  b^nnings  of  research 
in  home  economics.  That  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
a  treasure  house  of  information  concerning  scientific  agriculture, 
goes  without  saying;  that  it  is  a  treasure  house  also  of  facts  con- 
nected with  home  economics  is  not,  perhaps,  so  clearly  understood. 

In  the  summer  of  1914,  there  had  been  in  existence  for  many 
years  an  Office  of  Nutrition  Investigations,  whose  first  director  was 
Dr.  W.  O.  Atwater.  .Under  Dr.  Atwater's  supervision  the  first 
respiration  calorimeter  built  in  this  country  was  put  into  operation 
and  important  investigations  on  the  food  requirements  of  human 
beings  were  made.  Under  his  direction  also  the  fuel  value  of  all 
American  food  materials  was  determined  and  the  results  published. 
Studies  in  the  digestibility  of  various  food  materials  were  also 
made.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
open  any  book  on  food  or  nutrition,  whether  published  for  the  use 
of  imiversity  students  or  of  teachers  in  primary  schools  without 
finding  Dr.  Atwater's  work  referred  to.  Futhermore  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  read  of  any  modem  investigations  of  nutrition  that 
are  not  based  upon  his  studies.  Thus,  as  the  result  of  the  establish- 
ment of  co-operative  enterprises  between  the  states  and  the  federal 
government,  of  the  development  of  a  new  form  of  education,  and 
of  the  storing  up  of  valuable  information  about  food  and  nutrition, 
a  solid  foundation  has  been  laid  for  the  new  work  in  home  eco- 
nomics. 

As  a  result  of  the  reorganization  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  States  Relations  Service  was  organized.  Under 
this  service  were  put  the  Office  of  Extension  Work  in  the  Southern 
States,  the  Office  of  Farm  and  Home  Demonstration  in  the  North 
and  West,  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  the  Office  of  Agri- 
cultural Education,  and  finally  the  Office  of  Home  Economics. 
This  last  mentioned  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Office  of  Nutritional 
Investigations,  and  it  therefore  came  into  the  possession  of  a 
precious  heritage  of  information  bearing  directly  upon  the  problems 
of  home  economics. 

The  States  Relations  Service,  of  which  Dr.  A.  C.  True  is 
Director,  has  general  oversight  and  direction  of  the  co-operative 
woric  with  the  states.  It  is  in  the  states,  however,  that  all  projects 
are  made.  If  these  projects  meet  the  approval  of  the  States  Re- 
lations Service  and  the  required  amount  of  money  is  raised  by 
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the  state,  the  funds  are  forthcoming  from  the  Department.  At 
the  present  time  half  of  all  the  coimties  in  the  United  States  are 
organized  for  men's  work  or  for  practical  demonstrations  of 
efficient  methods  of  farming.  Over  four  hundred  counties  in  the 
fifteen  Southern  states  and  about  twenty  counties  in  the  Northern 
states  are  organized  for  women's  work.  iWhen  the  work  is  fully 
established  there  should  be  in  every  county  a  woman  who  will 
give  her  entire  time  to  practical  demonstrations  in  cooking,  sew- 
ing, home-making,  and  in  the  care  of  health.  If  this  work  can 
be  done  in  the  same  way  that  the  farm  demonstration  work  is 
carried  on,  it  will  have  special  value.  It  is  a  difficult  matter,  how- 
ever, to  have  a  home  on  exhibition  as  a  practical  illustration  of 
efficiency.  In  most  places,  therefore,  the  county  agent  herself  is 
severely  handicapped  unless  she  is  supported  and  encouraged  in 
her  work  by  a  voluntary  organization  of  women.  As  the  work  goes 
on,  these  voluntary  organizations  will  doubtless  in  some  cases  be 
those  which  already  exist.  Women's  Clubs  or  Home  Economics 
Clubs  or  branches  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae.  In 
other  cases  they  will  be  associations  formed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  co-operating  with  the  county  agent.  I  especially  mention  the 
necessity  of  support  on  the  county  agent  as  suggesting  a  possible 
line  of  work  for  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 

As  the  work  has  gone  on,  women  have  taken  the  advantage  of 
instruction  not  only  in  home  economics  but  in  gardening,  poultry 
raising,  bee  culture  and  other  lighter  forms  of  farm  work.  The 
result  has  been  imexpected  economic  independence  for  farm  women 
and  girls  and  an  unexpected  step  toward  industrial  democracy  as 
the  result  of  extension  education. 

The  impetus  given  to  farm  work  this  summer  has  helped  the 
cause  of  the  woman  on  the  farm  tremendously.  It  has  become 
a  popular  as  well  as  an  important  thing  to  plant  and  weed  and 
hoe  and  make  the  work  pay.  All  classes  of  people  are  seeing 
its  advantages.  From  several  colleges  this  fall  comes  the  annotmce- 
ment  of  girls,  who  had  their  first  experience  this  simimer,  embark- 
ing upon  farm  work  as  a  career,  while  the  purchase  of  small  farms 
by  women  to  be  run  by  women  marks  a  long  step  forward  in 
economic  independence  for  women  in  the  country. 

It  is  hoped  that  with  this  new  value  attached  to  farm  life, 
women  whose  natural  home  is  the  farm  will  return  from  the 
crowded  cities,  whither  they  have  gone  in  such  overwhelming  num- 
bers, and  will  devote  their  energies  to  making  money  imder  cir- 
cumstances which  favor  better  and  more  normal  development. 
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Investigator  for  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  Boston. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  the  Appointment  Bureau 
of  the  Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston 
has  been  conducting  an  investigation  to  find  out  just  what 
opportunities  have  developed  for  women  in  industry  as  the 
result  of  the  wide-spread  removal  from  labor  of  young  men  on 
account  of  the  draft.  There  were  so  many  hazy  rumors  afloat 
concerning  wonderful  chances  for  women,  such  a  golden  harvest 
of  positions  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  that  it  seemed  wise  to  look 
into  the  matter  closely  and  get  a  clear-«ighted  view  of  the 
general  situation.  We  desired  to  be  able  to  estimate  with  a  fair 
degree  of  accuracy  just  what  new  openings  we  could  offer  to 
the  expectant  girls  and  women  who  were  sure  to  be  coming  in 
pursuit  of  these  alluring  opportunities — these  fat  salaries  as 
heads  of  departments  or  as  managers  of  establishments.  For 
of  course  such  positions  were  simply  waiting  for  the  rare  prize 
each  registrant  imagined  she  must  truly  be. 

This  survey  includes  only  a  selected,  representative  list 
of  firms,  chosen  mainly  from  the  central  business  district  of 
Boston,  and  does  not  profess  to  be  exhaustive.  The  aim  has  been 
to  ascertain  from  these  business  houses  how  the  military  draft 
has  affected  them  and  whether  they  are  filling  the  places  of  the 
employees  they  have  lost  by  older  and  younger  men  or  by 
women.  We  tried  to  lay  emphasis  upon  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion in  making  our  investigations,  i.  e.,  to  look  for  openings  for 
women  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  of  service  to  the  firms  we 
were  visiting.  Our  list  of  business  men  included  architects, 
bacteriologists,  chemists,  druggists,  opticians,  drygoods  mer- 
chants, publishers,  music-dealers,  bankers  and  brokers,  real 
estate  and  insurance  men  and  many  engaged  in  miscellaneous 
commercial  and  manufacturing  industries. 

The  investigation  was  carried  on  by  a  group  of  women 
nearly  all  of  whom  have  had  college  training  and  some  of  whom 
were  fresh  from  the  test  of  canvassing  which  the  Food  Cam- 
paign entailed.  We  met  once  a  week  to  discuss  details  and  to 
record  the  results  of  our  interviews  with  each  employer  or  man- 
ager. It  was  found  that  some  of  us  had  developed  an  unexpected 
ability  for  putting  employers  in  a  responsive  mood  and  causing 
them  to  give  us  the  kind  of  criticism  of  women  in  industry  that 
would  prove  most  valuable  for  us.  Canvassers  of  this  type 
naturally  gained  much  more  than  the  bare  facts  they  were  sent 
to  procure.  None  of  the  unpleasantnesses  we  had  anticipated 
were  met  with  but  whether  this  was  due  because  of  adroitness  on 
the  part  of  the  investigators  or  to  the  fact  that  the  men  realized  we 
were  performing  a  service  for  them  which  should  not  be  frowned 
upon  is  uncertain.  The  attitude  of  those  interviewed  was  uniformly 
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courteous,  sometimes  gracious.  Several  men  gave  a  good  share 
of  their  noon  hour  to  discussii^  at  length  the  opportunities  for 
women  in  their  particular  lines  of  business  and  where  cnticisra 
was  offered  it  was  almost  always  in  a  kindly  spirit. 

Some  of  the  definite  results  of  this  survey  may  have  a  value 
for  those  interested  in  the  actual  changes  the  draft  is  brmging. 
We  canvassed  270  firms,  and  of  these  135  (exactly  one-half) 
were  found  to  be  affected  by  the  draft.  Of  this  number  eighty- 
nine  already  were  putting  women  in  the  place  of  men  or  were 
willing  to  do  so  if  suitable  candidates  could  be  found. 

i^at  only  half  of  the  firms  we  visited  were  affected  seems 
a  low  percentage,  but  in  explanation  there  are  several  facts  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Our  first  visits  were  made  early  in  July 
before  the  full  effect  of  the  draft  had  been  felt.  Some  business 
houses  at  that  time  did  not  know  how  they  stood  regarding  the 
matter;  others  were  employing  boys  and  older  men  in  subordinate 

?38itions,  and  still  others  were  already  in  the  hands  of  women, 
he  investigation  gave  us  not  onljr  a  number  of  cases  not  touched 
by  conscription  for  the  time  being  but  some  that  were  perma- 
nently exempt  from  its  influence. 

We  proved  the  variability  of  the  first  class  by  revisiting  our 
list  of  banks  four  months  later.  In  November  we  found  a  sig- 
nificant change  in  their  attitude ;  the  draft  had  produced  a  marked 
difference  in  their  personnel  and  women  employees  were  wanted 
in  ereatly  increased  numbers. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  135  firms  upon  whom  the  draft  had 
produced  an  impression.  Among  these  some  were  going  out 
of  business  because  war  conditions  had  "hit  them  so  hard**; 
others  were  combining  departments  for  the  same  reason,  push- 
ing up  from  below  the  youngest  men.  Because  the  volume  of 
their  trade  had  diminished  so  seriously,  these  two  classes  of 
employers  obviously  had  no  occasion  to  employ  women.  A 
third  class  was  found  in  appreciable  numbers— concerns  that  had 
lost  porters,  teamsters  and  men  who  had  been  employed  to  do 
heavy  or  dirty  work.  In  this  class  for  the  present  at  least, 
women  were  not  called  upon  to  serve.  The  finding  therefore  of 
eighty-nine  firms  among  the  135  affected  who  were  ready  to 
take  women,  does  not  seem  a  bad  showing. 

It  is  true  that  the  draft  is  laying  open  ample  opportunities 
for  women  as  this  cross-cut  through  Boston  business  houses 
reveals;  but  what  of  the  types  of  positions  offered?  As  common 
sense  and  past  experience  would  lead  us  to  suspect,  these  jobs 
arc  not  the  cream  of  employment  offerings.  As  soon  as  read- 
justments became  necessary  those  already  in  service  who  were 
efficient  were  promoted  and  newcomers  were  put  in  line  for 
training.  Consequently  we  found  the  banks  anxious  to  take  on 
hi|^  sdiool  girls  (in  fact  they  are  enrolling  them  twenty  at  a 
time)  sometimes  without  any  training  but  generally  those  who 
have  had  some  clerical  experience  and  who  have  a  knowledge 
of  adding  machines.   In  most  cases  experience  outweighed  school 
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training  with  the  bankers  but  some  managers  admitted  to  us 
that  the  right  sort  of  college  girl  with  her  superior  education 
ought  to  be  able  to  push  ahead  more  rapidly;  to  make  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  a  year  perhaps  and  even  to  work  up  to  a  window 
position. 

At  a  college  of  pharmacy  we  were  told  that  there  were  good 
chances  for  women  as  drug  clerks  and  that  there  was  a  general 
move  among  druggists  to  use  them,  but  that  not  half  enough 
candidates  were  available.  Also  a  question  of  alteration  and 
rearrangement  of  drugstores  would  arise  incidental  to  the  em- 
ployment of  women  as  clerks,  as  women  clerks  would  not  put 
up  with  the  scanty  and  unhygienic  accommodations  accorded 
to  male  clerks.  One  large  drug  house  in  Boston  already  is 
equipping  its  departments  with  women  wherever  possible. 

Owing  to  the  usefulness  of  their  work  to  the  government, 
yotmg  chemists  are  being  called  into  the  federal  service  and  the 
industry  as  a  whole  seems  to  be  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  older 
men. 

Opticians  interviewed  discussed  the  probability  of  using 
women  to  grind  lenses  in  the  near  future,  since  this  operation 
requires  a  delicacy  of  adjustment  for  which  women  would  be 
well  fitted. 

A  large  milk  concern  expected  soon  to  add  women  to  its 
bacteriological  staflf,  requiring  however  that  they  wear  garments 
adapted  to  the  machinery  in  the  midst  of  which  they  would  have 
to  work. 

In  the  department  stores  girls  are,  of  course,  always  in  the 
majority.  We  found  however  that  women  mailing  clerks  and 
elevator  girls  are  being  added  to  the  force.  There  still  seemed 
to  be  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  men  clerks  to  sell  goods  by  the 
yard,  those  trained  in  Great  Britain  being  preferred.  One  firm 
asked  us  if  we  could  furnish  them  with  a  window-dresser,  a 
situation  not  yet  entered  by  women  it  appears,  but  certainly 
one  in  which  they  should  excel.  The  present  Massachusetts 
laws  concerning  female  labor  might  interfere  with  this,  it  being 
a  night  ^ob,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  windows  could  not  be 
dressed  m  the  early  morning  hours. 

In  the  leather  business  several  good  offers  were  available. 
One  manager  was  losing  four  or  five  commercial  artists  and  was 
perfectly  willing  to  take  women  in  their  places.  Several  sales- 
men and  a  manager  were  wanted  by  other  firms.  The  question 
of  taking  women  "on  the  road"  is  not  viewed  with  favor. 

Among  real  estate  dealers  the  outlook  was  promising.  Two 
proprietors  were  going  into  government  service  themselves  and 
were  desirous  either  to  sell  out  to  women  or  to  leave  them  as 
managers  during  the  period  of  the  war.  Several  proprietors 
recognized  the  value  of  women  as  agents  to  rent  apartments 
but  were  doubtful  about  sending  them  to  show  houses  to  pro- 
spective tenants.   From  one  real  estate  concern,  already  in  full 
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charge 'of  women,  we  learned  that  paper-hanging  had  been  suc- 
cessfully tried  by  Canadian  women  and  this  was  suggested  as 
a  good  field  for  the  women  of  New  England. 

The  insurance  business  however  presented  the  most  attrac- 
tive future.  One  firm  wanted  college  graduates  particularly 
It  employed  one  college  woman  at  the  time  and  wished  to  organ- 
ize a  woman's  department  that  would  take  on  others.  One 
esltablishment  after  another  confirmed  our  belief  in  the  possi- 
bilities lying  ahead  for  trained  women  in  this  field.  ^  They  are 
bein^  engaged  in  increasing  numbers  and  comparatively  large 
salaries  are  already  paid  to  them.  One  firm  is  now  employing 
500  women  in  the  United  States,  forty  of  whom  are  in  Boston 
offices.  The  type  of  woman  to  succeed  in  this  business  was 
much  tlwelt  upon  by  the  employer.  She  must  not  only  have 
integrity  of  character,  but  must  be  of  good  presence  and  mag- 
netic personality.  Personality  counts  for  much  more  than  train- 
ing, it  was  vouchsafed.  Chief  criticism  passed  upon  women 
in  this  work  was  lack  of  persistence  and  inability  to  stand  abuse. 
From  wide  experience  with  women  as  agents  in  other  lines  of 
business,  some  of  us  might  see  reason  for  challenging  this  state- 
ment. 

From  the  general  criticism  offered  by  employers  during  our 
survey,  however,  we  have  gained  evidence  of  a  lack  of  certain 
qualities  in  working  girls  to  which  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  those 
interested  in  their  training  to  give  heed.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  emphasis  laid  upon  a  want  of  persistence  and  unwill- 
ingness to  stand  abuse.  We  were  told  also  that  girls  could  not 
work  as  fast  as  boys  at  a  stand-up  job ;  that  more  girls  than  men 
were  needed  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  banks,  because 
the  nervous  strain  tells  on  women  more  quickly;  and  again  it 
was  pointed  out  to  us  that  girls  bear  up  well  under  normal  con- 
ditions, but  that  under  pressure  they  lose  self  control  and  poise 
and  "go  all  to  pieces." 

No  one  who  has  had  experience  with  large  numbers  of  girls 
under  conditions  which  tend  to  put  them  on  their  mettle  will 
for  a  minute  admit  that  these  criticisms  reveal  in  women  an 
inherent  difficulty,  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  ex- 
tended cooperation  in  the  present  industrial  need.  But  to  make 
girls  invulnerable  to  such  criticism  they  must  be  given  better 
physical  development  in  the  early  school  years.  To  the  making 
of  stronger  muscles  and  steadier  nerves  must  be  added  attention 
to  the  forces  which  go  to  build  up  character,  and  which  create 
a  public  opinion  amon^  young  people  of  both  sexes  in  favor  of 
the  girl  who  can  meet  situations  just  as  her  brother  does,  whether 
it  be  a^  snake  in  the  path  or  an  alarm  of  fire  in  a  factory,  or  some 
complicated  change  in  orders  from  her  employer.  Back  of  the 
necessary  courses  in  stenography,  drafting,  or  other  technical 
branches  our  survey  tells  us  must  He  this  very  necessary  phys- 
ical and  moral  equipment. 
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Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  has  sent  out  a  circular  with  a  sug- 
gestive outline  for  study  in  women's  clubs  and  has  asked  that  in 
consideration  of  our  country's  need  of  a  better 
A  Program        understanding  of  war  conditions,  ordinary  dub 
Suggestion         programs  be  laid  aside  and  some  of  these  topics 
be  used  in  their  stead. 

The  topics  included  in  the  compilation,  which  was  arranged 
by  Miss  Harriet  N.  Bircholdt  of  the  state  university  of  Indiana, 
arc  Political  Issues  of  the  War,  Constructive  Patriotism,  War 
Psychology,  National  Efficiency,  Home  Problems,  Social  Problems, 
War,  Military  Establishment,  Business  and  Finance  and  Recon- 
struction. Suggestions  for  any  of  these  topics  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  Mrs.  Catt,  Chairman  Department  of  Education, 
Woman's  Committee  National  Council  of  Defense,  1814  N  street, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

'  It  is  fitting  that  at  this  critical  time  the  attention  of  clubs  and 
associations  should  be  centered  on  such  subjects  as  are  here  out- 
lined, for  in  this  way  an  enlightened  opinion  will  be  created  which 
will  have  a  direct  influence  upon  the  community  to  which  the  dub 
belongs.  The  executive  secretary  hopes  that  insofar  as  is  practicable 
the  branches  of  the  Assodation  will  consider  substituting  some  of 
these  topics  for  those  appearing  upon  their  winter  schedules  which 
may  not  be  related  to  national  or  other  highly  important  matters, 
and  that  they  will  urge  all  dubs  with  which  they  come  in  contact 
to  do  likewise. 
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We  have  received  this  week  from  the  chairman  of  the  national 
G)mmittee  on  Vocational  Opportunities  for  Women  a  copy  of  a 
A  Report  letter  sent  by  her  to  the  chairmen  of  the  branch 

from  the  vocational  committees,  which  shows  that  she  is 

Vocational  thoroughly  alive  to  the  situation  as  engendered 

Committee  by  the  present  crisis  and  also  that  she  is  taking 

very  seriously  her  responsibility  as  head  of  this  conmiittee. 

"There  has"  says  the  letter  "probably  never  been  a  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Vocational  Committee  when  there  has  been  so 
definite  a  call  for  usefulness.  New  industries  for  women  must 
be  studied,  adequate  training  must  be  provided,  those  admitted  to 
these  courses  must  be  carefully  chosen  and  when  possible  their 
vocational  fitness  must  be  studied.  There  is  no  room  for  mistakes 
and  no  time  for  ill-considered  choices.  Every  committee  should 
acquaint  itself  not  only  with  the  national  demands  but  also  with 
those  of  its  own  locality.  The  college  women  of  the  country  must 
stand  for  adequate  training,  adequate  financial  remuneration  and 
adequate  working  conditions." 

Then  follow  important  notices  from  the  federal  government 
regarding  examinations,  suggestions  regarding  books,  and  a  num- 
ber of  excerpts  from  branch  committee  reports,  some  of  which 
are  exceedingly  interesting. 

The  chairman  of  the  vocational  committee  of  the  Kansas 
branch  writes  as  follows: 

"The  vocational  committee  of  the  Lawrence  A.C.A.  has  three 
parts  to  its  program  for  the  winter.  First  it  expects  to  cooperate 
as  usual  with  the  Vocational  Bureau  of  the  Kansas  City  Branch. 
Second,  it  intends  as  has  been  its  custom  for  years  to  arrange  a 
course  of  lectures  on  vocational  subjects  for  the  women  of  the 
University  of  Kansas ;  and  third,  it  is  undertaking  a  new  venture  in 
the  shape  of  a  canvass  of  the  freshman  women  of  the  university.  A 
questionnaire  has  been  submitted  to  them  through  the  advisers 
of  freshmen  in  which  they — the  students — ^are  asked  to  state  what 
occupation  they  have  in  mind  to  prepare  for  and  whether  they 
wish  further  advice.  We  intend  then  to  keep  in  touch  with  cer- 
tain of  these  girls  and  give  help  in  choice  of  vocation  during 
their  college  course.  This  canvass  will  we  hope  be  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  a  more  definite  usefulness  and  a  wider  scope  than 
our  vocational  work  has  attained  to  before." 

Omaha  proudly  points  to  the  work  of  the  vocation  bureau 
as  the  work  of  its  vocational  committee.  The  director  Miss 
Myrtle  Fitz  Roberts  has  been  giving  full  time  for  a  year.  Since 
September  her  salary  has  been  paid  by  the  School  Board  which 
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the  committee  justly  thinks  is  a  big  step  toward  having  the 
Bureau  taken  over  entirely  by  that  organi^tion.  Miss  Roberts 
is  now  in  charge  of  giving  out  the  work  permits  which  brings  her 
in  contact  with  a  large  number  of  young  people  who  need  the 
help  the  bureau  has  to  offer  them.  The  Committee  has  published 
an  interesting  summary  of  work  for  1916  which  includes  state- 
ments in  regard  to  vocational  lectures  in  various  schools,  inter- 
views with  parents  and  relatives  of  boys  and  girls,  and  material 
supplied  to  the  library.  The  leaflet  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
vocational  chairmen. 

The  Vocational  Committee  of  the  Columbus  Ohio  Branch 
is  planning  to  cooperate  with  the  Ohio  branch,  Council  of  National 
Defense,  Labor  Division  in  providing  for  the  registration  of 
trained  women,  and  reports  that  this  is  to  be  done  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Elsie  Evans  a  member  of  the  committee  who  has 
been  doing  vocational  work  for  the  trained  women  in  the  Division 
Free  Employment  Office  for  a  time.  The  plan  includes  not  only 
the  registration  of  the  women  but  also  the  suggestion  of  the  fur- 
ther training  which  would  fit  the  women  to  take  government  posi- 
tions as  the  need  arises.  The  Columbus  Branch  has  voted  a  sum 
of  money  to  assist  in  the  work. 

The  executive  secretary  would  like  to  receive  detailed  reports 
of  this  kind  from  all  the  national  committees,  showing  their 
interest  in  and  cooperation  with  the  branch  committees  for  in  this 
way  only  can  she  keep  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  national  chair- 
men and  through  them  with  the  branch  committees  to  which  they 
are  related  and  whose  efficacy  they  are  seeking  to  promote. 

There  has  come  to  the  editor's  desk  a  card  bearing  the  imprint 
of  the  college  buildings  of  Saint  Teresa,  Winona,  Minn.,  and  a 
message  to  former  students  and  "all  young  persons  who  have  ever 

come  within  range  of  the  influence  of  Saint 
True  Teresa's"  asking  what  they  are  doing  to  help 

Patriotism  win  the  war.    "You  are  drafted"  it  says  "to 

rally  with  us  to  promote  The  Liberty  Loan, 
Red  Cross  Work,  Food  Conservation,  Patriotism;  and  here  are 
some  of  the  things  that  it  states  are  being  done  at  the  college  to 
further  the  work  of  the  government  along  those  lines: 

We  have  invested  every  cent  of  our  Alumnae  Association's  Scholar- 
Ship  Fund  in  Liberty  Bonds. 

We  have  mortgaged  all  student  financial  activities  for  the  next  two 
years  to  buy  additional  bonds. 
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We  have  an  authorized  atixiliary  Red  Cross  Chapter  established  among 
the  students. 

A  total  of  300  hours  a  week  is  at  present  given  to  work  on  surgical 
dressings  and  hospital  supplies. 

All  inter-class  sodal  activities  have  been  retrenched  for  the  year. 

Extra  curricular  academic  activities  as  for  example  the  annual  Shak^ 
peare  play,  will  be  omitted  so  that  every  possible  mtnute  may  be  devoted 
to  some  form  of  war  defense. 

St.  Terasa's  is  a  high-grade  Catholic  college  whose  teachiogs 

from  the  first  have  been  marked  by  broad-mindedness,  the  spirit 

of  progress,  high  educational  ideals  and  sincere  and  unswerving 

patriotism.   It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  it  should  have 

rallied  its  forces  and  made  sacrifices  in  the  new  call  to  duty,  but 

the  almost  complete  surrender  of  its  resources  and  its  pleasures 

as  set  forth  on  this  "liberty  card"  is  surely  the  high-water  mark 

of  service. 


IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  ECONOMY 

AU  members,  branch  and  general,  are  once  more  reminded  that 
no  receipts  will  be  sent  by  the  national  treasurer  except  upon 
special  request.  The  receipt  of  the  Journal  indicates  that  dues 
have  been  paid. 

PLEASE  TAKE  NOTICE 
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[The  following  letters  were  omttted  from  the  December  Journal  owing  to 
lack  of  space.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Collq;iate 
Alumnae : — 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  Miss  Hasse's  article  in  the  October 
number  of  your  Journal,  entitled,  "Women  in  Libraries,"  which 
conveys  an  entirely  erroneous  idea  of  library  school  graduates,  and 
of  library  work  as^a  whole,  to  the  readers  of  this  magazine? 

In  tihe  opening  paragraph.  Miss  Hasse  says,  "My  convictions 
do  not  happen  to  coincide  with  those  of  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues,"— which  is  very  true,  and  I  will  not  argue  this  point  with 
her. 

Next,  the  writer  states,  "The  graduates  of  the  library  schools  * 
of  today,  I  maintain;  stop  learning  when  they  leave  school.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  average,  of  course.  To  attend  lectures,  even  to 
pass  an*examination  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  possession  of  a 
learning  mind.  But  a  learning  mind  is  what  every  library  worker 
should  have:"  Such  remarks  only  further  tend  to  make  our  profes- 
sion quite  misunderstood,  and  certainly  there  is  already  plenty  of 
misunderstanding  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  layman.  These  remarks 
are  not  fair  to  librarians  in  general.  To  say  that  the  average 
librarian  stops  learning  when  she  leaves  library  school,  is  perfectly 
preposterous.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  and  these  Miss 
Hasse  must  be  thinking  of,  but  I  heartily  disagree  with  her  when 
she  says  the  average.  For  most  modem  librarians  realize  that 
unless  they  are  constantly  learning,  their  libraries  will  not  be  giving 
the  right  kind  of  service,  neither  will  they  be  taking  their  rightful 
places  in  the  community.  And  from. a  purely  selfish  standpoint,  in 
a  profession  that  is  constantly  being  added  to  by  clever,  capable 
library  school  graduates  (and  others  who  are  not)  most  librarians 
realize  that  unless  they  are  on  the  alert  to  learn,  unless  they  have 
constantly  the  open  mind,  they  will  very  quickly  be  superseded. 

Miss  Hasse  lauds  the  Government  reports  and  seems  to  think 
that  Uncle  Sam  gets  every  cent's  worth  of  his  money  invested  there, 
and  that  the  taxpayers  of  the  public  library  do  not.  She  states 
that  the  administration  of  the  Navy  Department  in  the  year  1915 
cost  the  government  but  $867,715  while  the  salary  roll  of  the  New 
York  PubUc  Library  for  1915  was  $844,458.  "Why  is  it,"  she  asks, 
"that  the  same  amount  of  money  which  produces  such  tremendous 
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results  in  the  Government  Bureaus  produces  such  pitifully  n^liUe 
results  when  spent  for  public  libraries?"  Now  I  venture  to  assert 
that  the  work  accomplished  by  the  New  York  Public  library  in 
1915,  while  it  did  not  compare  in  quality  with  the  work  of  the  Navy 
Department,  more  than  held  its  own  in  quantity. 

Quoting  from  the  article  again,  "The  inspirational  reaction  is 
almost  entirely  absent  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  I  do  not  re- 
member any  unusual  work  being  done  by  library  school  graduates. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  an  occupation  sought  by  the  great 
majority  of  those  engaged  in  it  as  a  refuge  rather  than  as  a  career, 
could  be  other  than  the  grave  it  is."  Miss  Hasse  is  evidently  not 
famiUar  with  library  work  and  workers  in  the  Middle  West  (and 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  getting  personal  when  I  speak  of  the  Middle 
West,  for  I  have  been  here  but  a  short  time)  where  there  are  many 
very  much  alert  library  school  graduates  that  have  been  for*  several 
years  making  their  libraries  a  real  and  vital  force  in  their  com- 
munities. Moreover,  they  are  doing  unusual  work,  and  the  in- 
spirational reaction  is  not  by  any  means,  absent. 

The  library  schools  of  the  day  should  not  be  criticized  for  not 
preparing  specialists  instead  of  general  public  library  worken:. 
They  do  not  claim  to  do  this ;  the  making  of  specialists  is  an  after 
development,  and  probably  some  day  in  the  future  a  graduate  school 
for  the  training  of  specialists  will  be  established. 

In  the  meantime  I  hold  a  brief  for  the  library  school  graduate 
of  today, — ^that  the  average  are  of  a  learning  mind,  constantly  on 
the  alert,  and  constantly  progressing  and  making  their  work  and 
their  libraries  of  real  and  effective  service  to  the  people. 

Almira  R.  Wilcox, 
Librarian  Carnegie-Stout  Free  Public  Library, 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 


Editor  of  the  Journal : 

Miss  Hasse's  articles  always  stimulate  me  immensely  al- 
though they  come  at  too  infrequent  intervals,  but  this  week  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  two  with  only  a  three-day 
interval — one  in  the  Library  Journal  for  October  and  the  other 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae.  These 
articles  have  struck  strong  chords  of  response  in  me  and  my 
enthusiasm  cannot  longer  be  repressed.  I  want  to  thank  Miss 
Hasse  for  expressing  with  such  vigor  and  clarity  what  I  have 
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been  passionately  but  dumbly  feeling  for  many  months.  I  agree 
thoroughly  with  the  stand  taken  by  this  brave  capable  woman 
on  a  question  of  such  importance  and  urgency  to  our  libraries. 

I  am  a  librarian  in  the  federal  department  of  Agriculture 
and  am  filled  with  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  work  and  an  abounding  joy  in  its  performance  in  so  far 
as  my  ability  goes.  If  the  attitude  of  one's  mind  is  right  one 
cannot  do  reference  work  and  not  grow  and  so  long  as  one 
is  growing  one  is  living  fully.  Every  reference  question  is 
really  a  quest  after  the  unknown ;  it  is  pioneer  work  in  a  sense 
full  of  the  best  sort  of  compensation. 

I  thank  Miss  Hasse  from  the  depths  of  my  heart  and  mind 
for  those  articles. 


To  the  Editor: 

I  have  read  Miss  Hasse's  article  in  the  October  number  of 
the  Journal  and  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  she  is  condemning  the 
wooden  library  system  prevailing  so  commonly.  It  has  been 
some  years  since  I  was  in  a  public  library  and  my  reason  for 
this  has  been  a  realization  of  the  inability  of  the  libraries  to 
adapt  themselves  to  public  methods. 

Frederic  Burk,  State  Normal  School,  San  Francisco. 


From  the  Paris  Headquarters  of  the  Red  Cross  has  come 
a  request  for  well-pumps.  When  the  Germans  retreated  from 
certain  districts  they  left  the  wells  filled  with  rubbish  and  in  many 
cases  they  destroyed  the  pimips.  Those  families  who  have  gone 
back  to  their  devastated  homes  to  try  to  restore  them  dare  not 
jdrink  from  the  wells  until  they  know  they  are  safe.  After  a  well 
has  been  cleaned  and  'purified  the  people  flock  to  it  for  miles 
around  to  get  the  pure  water.  The  gift  of  pumps  will  it  is  said 
be  a  real  contribution  to  the  work  of  reconstruction. 


Mary  G.  Lacy. 


AMONG  THE  BRANCHES 


Ann  Arbor  Branch,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — ^The  chief  interest  of 
the  Ann  Arbor  branch  of  the  Association  centers  around  the 
work  it  has  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  university  unioa 
in  Europe.  At  tiie  last  meeing  a  most  interestinj^  letter  from 
Prof.  Charles  Vibbert,  Michigan's  representative  in  Paris,  was 
read.  Prof.  Vibbert  told  of  the  change  of  location  of  the  Paris 
headquarters  to  the  Royal  Palace  Hotel,  Place  du  Theatre,  a 
much  more  central  point  than  the  Hotel  de  Jena,  which  was 
first  chosen.  The  eighty  bedrooms  are  already  filled  and  rooms 
have  had  to  be  secured  for  the  overflow.  Prof.  Vibbert  said 
that  his  headquarters  would  be  named  in  honor  of  our  branch  of 
Collqnate  Alumnae. 

The  Ann  Arbor  Branch  was  pleased  to  have  as  its  guest 
at  an  informal  supper  on  November  23d,  Dean  Lois  K. 
Maitthews  National  President  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Mary  Thompson  Stevens  of  Detroit  who  has  been 
chosen  to  succeed  Mrs.  George  H.  Noyes  as  vice  president  of 
tiie  N.  E.  Central  Section,  is  a  graduate  of  the  academic  depart- 
ment of  the  Universit]^  of  Michigan  of  the  class  of  '85  and  of 
the  Homeopathic  Medical  College  of  the  class  of  "88.  Besides 
being  a  most  competent  homemaJcer  Dr.  Stevens  has  carried  on 
a  successful  practice  and  has  given  much  of  her  time  and 
executive  ability  to  suffrage  and  reform  movements. 

Boston  Branch,  Boston,  Mass. — ^When  the  Boston  Branch 
had  its  last  meeting  in  the  spring,  a  committee  was  appointed 
the  chairman  of  which  was  Mrs.  Percy  G.  Bolster,  to  organize 
homes  or  clubhouses  near  camp  sites  and  home  ports.  The 
committee  was  at  work  all  summer,  and  now  in  the  fall  has 
two  projects  to  report.  The  first  is  the  establishment  of  a  club- 
house in  Provincetown,  where  are  stationed  several  coast  patrol 
boats  and  other  naval  craft,  whose  men  are  in  the  harbor  about 
400  at  a  time,  in  shifts  of  perhaps  two  weeks.  A  furnished 
house  has  been  hired,  the  summer  home  of  an  artist,  where 
opportunities  for  reading,  letter-writing,  music,  and  games  will 
be  offered  and  suppers  will  be  served  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and 
where  two  college  graduates  will  be  in  residence.  Invitations 
will  be  sent  "to  all  men  in  uniform"  who  are  stationed  at  Prov- 
incetown. 

The  second  plan  of  the  committee  on  war  work  is  the  pro- 
viding of  chaperons  for  the  Camp  Devens  club-house  in  Aver, 
which  is  to  be  opened  in  December.  The  committee  was  invited 
to  undertake  this  work  by  the  Camp  Devens  Recreation  Com- 
mittee. An  appropriation  of  $50  was  made  for  the  committee 
by  the  Branch  and  gifts  or  pledges  of  money  and  offers  of  service 
are  now  asked  for  from  the  individual  members. 

In  response  to  a  suggestion  in  one  of  the  Association's  war 
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bulletins  the  Branch  has  voted  to  adopt  a  French  orphan  for 
this  year. 

A  joint  committee  of  the  Boston  Branch  and  the  College 
Club  have  made  plans  for  two  meetings  at  the  College  Club  m 
which  the  organizations  shall  unite  in  the  hope  that  there  may 
come  to  be  a  closer  connection  between  these  bodies  of  college 
women. 

California  Branch,  San  Francisco,  CaL — ^As  the  war  goes  on, 
demands  for  service  multiply  and  become  more  insisltent  That 
the  A.  C.  A.  may  do  its  part  in  responding  to  these  calls  there 
must  be  a  fund  for  war  service  work.  It  was  voted  at  the  last 
meting  of  the  Branch  that,  instead  of  making  special  appeals  for 
money  for  special  purposes  as  occasions  arise,  a  general  fund 
of  $1000.00  for  war  service  work  be  raised,  the  money  to  be 
expended  by  the  Board  of  Directors  after  investigation  by  the 
War  Service  Committee. 

Work  along  the  following  lines  has'  been  undertaken  or 
planned : 

Adoption  *of  French  Orphan. 

By  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors  a  French  orphan  hat  already 
been  adopted  hy  the  Branch,  at  an  expense  of  $72.00. 

Recreation  for  Soldiers. 
The  Board  of  Directors  has  voted  to  give  a  dance  for  enlisted 
men.  Estimated  expense,  $50.00  and  np.  Later»  there  will  be 
other  definite  work  to  be  done  in  this  line. 

Protection  of  Girls. 

Already  conditions  about  the  army  camps  make  it  plain  that 
if  voong  girls  in  this  locality  are  to  be  properly  taieguarded 
and  saved  from  acts  which  will  ruin  then-  entire  lives,  it  will 
be  necesisarv  to  employ  a  woman  protective  o£Scer  for  tilus 
special  work,  the  mon^  for  such  purpose  to  come  through 
organizations  interested  m  this  work. 

ReUef  Work. 

The  need  for  mon^  for  relief  work  among  our  allies  is  greater 
than  it  has  ever  been,  and  funds  are  urgentbr  needed  for  die 
relief  of  the  Belgians,  Armenians,  Poles  and  Serbians. 

Chicago  Branch,  Chiciu;o. — The  Chicago  Branch  felt  that  the  ^ 
present  emer^^ency  demanded  that  a  patriotic  committee  be 
added  to  its  list  of  committees,  and  last  spring  one  was  organ- 
ized. The  first  work  of  this  committe  was  to  support  the  local 
social  service  agencies  during  the  vacation  season,  and  a  letter 
was  sent  out,  setting  forth  their  needs  and  offering  to  place 
volunteers  where  they  could  be  useful.  Members  of  the  A.  C.  A. 
themselves  were  already  absorbed  in  various  branches  of  patri- 
otic work.  Miss  Susan  Peabody  was  chairman  of  the  Red 
Cross  unit  of  the  Chicago  College  Club,  and  had  associated  with 
her  Mrs.  Archibald  Cattell,  chairman  of  the  knitting;  Mrs.  A. 
W.  Hobson,  chairman  of  surgical  dressings,  and  Mrs.  Harry  S. 
Cradle,  our  treasurer,  who  is  also  treasurer  of  this  unit,  while 
many  members  are  workers  in  it.  Mrs.  W.  G.  Hale  has  acted 
as  chairman  of  a  grou^  working  for  the  American  Fund  for  tiie 
French  Wounded,  which  has  worked  every  morning  and  two 
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afternoons  a  week  for  over  two  years.  Miss  Dora  Wells  organ- 
ized the  Red  Cross  work  in  the  Lucy  Flower  Technical  High 
School  so  well  that  she  was  asked  to  become  the  general  organ- 
izer of  the  whole  system  in  the  city  high  schools. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  bring  to  the  notice 
of  the  members  of  the  Branch  opportunities  for  service,  rather 
than  to  undertake  a  special  work  for  the  Branch  itself.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  idea  Mrs.  Albert  T.  Martin,  President  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Flag,  was  brought  before  the  Branch  at  its 
last  meeting,  to  tell  of  the  organization  of  the  gfirl  factory  work- 
ers into  patriotic  clubs  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  to  ask  for  leaders  for  these  clubs  after  more  of  them  are 
organized. 

Our  energy  and  our  desire  to  serve  have  been  increased  by 
Mrs,  Mathews'  visit  to  our  branch  in  October.  Our  national 
president  has  indeed  strengthened  us  for  continuance  in  well- 
doing. 

Eugene  Branch,  Eugene,  Oregon. — Our  first  meeting  was 
held  in  October.  It  is  always  a  luncheon.  This  year  we  wel- 
comed to  membership  the  new  Oregon  University  alumnae. 
We  listened  to  a  report  of  the  national  A.  C.  A.  conference  from 
our  new  president.  Miss  Mary  H.  Perkins.  Miss  Perkins  went 
as  our  delegate  to  the  A.  C.  A.  conference  at  Washington  and 
is  therefore  fresh  from  contact  with  the  national  association 
and  this,  combined  with  her  position  on  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  and  her  own  forceful  personality  promises 
well  for  the  success  of  our  work  this  year. 

We  purchased  $150  worth  of  Liberty  Bonds  with  our  fund 
for  the  Women's  Building  of  the  University  and  a  committee 
has  been  appointed  to  decide  just  what  form  our  war  work  as 
an  association  will  take. 

Greencastle  Branch,  Greencastle,  Ind. — Our  committees  are 
actively  engaged  in  carrying  along  the  work  decided  upon  at 
our  first  meeting  of  the  season. 

The  French  Orphan  Committee  adopted  the  younger  sister 
of  a  nine-year-old  boy  already  adopted  by  the  Woman's  Club 
of  Greencastle.  Having  learned  that  this  club  was  preparing  a 
Christmas  box  for  the  boy,  our  committee  promptly  assembled 
and  enclosed  some  gifts  for  the  little  A.  C.  A.  girl. 

Our  French  Relief  Committee  is  well  organized  and  in  co- 
operation with  the  Putnam  County  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  with  similar  committees  in  other  local  clubs,  has  a  receiv- 
ing station  in  the  public  library  for  French  relief  materials. 
One  of  our  members  has  charge  of  classes  of  school  girls  making 
French  relief  garments.  One  member  of  our  vocational  guid- 
ance committee  has  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  re- 
organization of  the  Boy  Scout  Troops  here,  has  procured  a 
Western  Union  official  as  an  instructor  for  eighteen  scouts  who 
wished  to  learn  telegraphy. 
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We  have  also  a  committee  engaged  in  arranging  for  a  con- 
ference of  the  four  Indiana  Branches  m  preparation  for  the  much 
anticipated  visit  of  our  Executive  Secretary,  Mrs.  Gertrude  S. 
Martin,  in  January. 

Our  members  who  are  officials  in  the  Red  Cross  are  prepar- 
ing for  the  great  membership  drive  before  the  holidays. 

Hawaiian  Branch,  Honolulu,  T.  H. — ^The  members  of  the 
Hawaiian  Branch  are  very  busy  with  war  work.  Many  spend 
several  days  of  the  week  with  Red  Cross  work.  Our  branch 
put  $500  into  a  Liberty  Bond.  This  money  had  been  in  the  sav- 
ings bank  as  accumulated  interest  on  a  fund  set  aside  for  tuber- 
culosis work,  which  on  account  of  various  circumstances  had  not 
been  drawn  upon  for  some  tme.  Our  whole  community  sub- 
scribed eight  million  dollars  instead  of  the  three  million  allotted 
to  it. 

We  have  organized  a  war  council  of  women  in  Honolulu  and 
our  branch  is  represented  on  it.  Early  in  November  we  organized 
a  branch  of  the  Council  of  Defense  and  a  representative  of  our 
branch  will  serve  on  that  also. 

Our  branch  has  adopted  a  French  orphan  for  one  year.  We 
have  voted  to  serve  no  refreshments  at  our  monthly  meetings  and 
were  the  first  club  to  take  this  step. 

Laramie  Chapter,  Wyoming  Branch. — ^The  Laramie  Chap- 
ter of  the  Wyoming  Branch  has  taken  up  its  work  this  fall  with 
renewed  energy  and  enthusiasm. 

The  plan  for  the  year  is  this:  The  monthly  meeting  shall 
be  held  in  the  local  Red  Cross  rooms,  and  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  making  of  hospital  supplies,  work  in  city  sanitation,  and 
investigations  regarding  the  labor  of  women  and  children. 

Apart  from  their  work  in  the  Chapter,  many  members  have 
made  most  generous  response  to  <the  nation's  appeals.  One  or 
two  have  done  public  speaking  in  the  interests  of  the  campaign 
for  food  conservation;  several  are  now  cooperating  iwith  the 
Faculty  of  the  High  School  to  provide  instruction  in  French 
and  in  stenography ;  and  a  group  of  three  or  four  has  collected 
and  sorted  several  hundred  magazines  which  were  distributed  to 
troop  trains  passing  through. 

We  are  deeply  regretting  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Duniway,  former 
vice-president  of  our  section  to  whose  zeal  we  owe  our  organ- 
ization. She  left  us  to  go  to  Colorado  Springs,  where  Dr.  Duni- 
way was  called  to  the  oresidency  of  Colorado  College. 

Los  Angeles  Branch,  Los  Angeles,  CaUf. — ^All  of  the  metn- 
bcrs  of  the  Women's  University  Club,  individually  and  collect- 
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ivcly,  arc  busily  engaged  in  one  or  several  phases  of  the  war 
work  already  undertaken  by  the  club. 

Two  weeks  ago  representatives  from  each  of  our  sixteen 
aflBliated  clubs  met  with  the  Board  of  Directors,  as  they  arc  to 
do  once  or  twice  a  year.  The  purpose  of  these  meetings  is  to  be- 
come more  familiar,  each  organization  with  the  others,  and 
thus  codi>erate  more  perfectly.  Eight  of  these  clubs  maintain 
scholarships  in  addition  to  which  there  is  the  one  supported  by 
the  Women's  University  Club.  Each  group  is  doing  its  own 
war  work  as  well  as  assisting  with  that  of  the  larger  body. 

The  Board  of  Directors  is  working  at  present  to  bring  about 
a  meeting  of  delegates  from  every  branch  of  the  A.  C.  A.  in 
California  in  the  early  spring  to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles.  Such 
a  meeting  will  be  most  beneficial  to  all  of  us  and  we  hope  that 
as  a  result  of  the  inspiration  gained  many  new  branches  may 
be  started  in  our  state. 

Madison  Branch,  Madison  Wis. — ^The  branch  will  raise  one 
hundred  dollars  for  a  scholarship  to  be  given  to  an  upper-class 
woman  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Aside  from  this,  the 
interest  centers  in  war  work.  Our  first  aim  was  to  raise  our 
membership  to  one  hundred  which  would  entitle  us  to  a  delegate 
to  the  County  Council  of  Defense.  This  number  has  been 
reached  and  passed.  The  members  have  all  indicated  their 
preferences  in  the  various  kinds  of  war  work,  such  as  library 
work,  educational  work  among  foreigners,  and  the  more  direct 
relief  work.  We  are  trying  as  far  as  possible  to  work  with  the 
organizations  now  in  existence. 

At  our  last  Branch  meeting  Mrs.  Julia  Taft  Bayne  ^ve  a 
delightful  talk  on  Washington  at  the  time  of  President  Lmcoln. 
This  bit  of  experience  dating  back  to  a  by-gone  crisis  was  an 
interesting  counterpart  to  a  talk  by  Miss  Campbell  on  the 
present  needs  and  the  plans  of  the  twentieth-century  woman 
to  meet  these  needs. 

Montana^  Branch,  Missoula,  Mont — ^The  Montana  Branch 
of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  has  pledged  itself  to 
support  one  French  orphan  during  the  present  year.  If  the 
benefit  tea  to  be  given  during  this  month  succeeds  as  is  expected, 
the  organization  may  be  able  to  adopt  twins  1 

Northfield  Branch,  Northfield,  Minn.— The  Northfield 
Branch  has  considered  the  subject  of  religious  education  in  its 
relation  to  the  public  schools  especially  in  the  light  of  revela- 
tions of  the  present  war  and  has  adopted  a  resolution  embody- 
ing the  convictions  of  the  Branch  which  will  be  presented  at 
the  next  conference  of  Northwest  Central  section. 

North  Dakota  Branch,  University,  N.  Dak. — ^The  matter  of 
French  fatherless  children  was  considered  at  an  early  meeting  of 
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this  year,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  was  probably  rather  mild  at 
first  except  in  the  minds  of  the  executive  committee,  suddenly  grew 
to  such  a  point  that  instead  of  adopting  a  single  child,  arrangements 
were  made  for  nine  children.  At  the  present  time  it  seems  that 
even  a  tenth  orphan  will  be  arranged  for  by  the  branch.  Originally 
as  suggested  in  the  A.  C.  A.  war  bulletin  we  were  asked  to  take 
"a  little  daughter  of  the  branch"  but  we  now  have  five  ''daughters" 
and  four  ''sons"  and  it  is  a  fifth  son  we  are  contemplating  taking. 
As  the  active  members  of  our  branch  number  only  thirty-five,  the 
showing  is  rather  a  commendable  one. 

The  other  work  undertaken  by  our  branch  has  been  in  line 
with  the  various  activities  in  which  women  of  the  city  are  working. 
No  separate  and  distinct  work  has  thus  far  been  undertaken  by  the 
branch  as  a  body. 

Salt  Lake  City  Branch,  Salt  Lake  City.— Many  of  our  mem- 
bers helped  in  the  campaign  for  the  Second  Liberty  Loan. 

We  have  taken  up  the  work  of  vocational  guidance  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  look  into  the  matter  and  report  at 
Uie  next  meeting.  At  that  meeting  we  intend  to  form  a  canteen 
unit,  the  duty  of  which  is  to  be  on  hand  when  the  soldiers  pass 
through  the  city  and  to  serve  them  refreshments  and  to  do 
an}rthmg  and  everything  for  them  to  make  them  feel  at  home 
while  they  are  here.  We  also  intend  to  spread  a  little  Christmas 
cheer  among  the  poor  and  needy;  the  soldiers  are  being  tikm 
care  of  by  so  many  organizations  that  we  shall  not  make  them  our 
special  objects  of  care  at  that  time. 

We  expect  a  great  addition  to  our  membership  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Spokane  Branch,  Spokane,  Wash. — ^The  members  of  Spo- 
kane Branch  of  the  A.  C.  A.  are  devoting  the  winter  to  Red 
Cross  and  Social  Service  work.  Almost  every  woman  is  en- 
P^ged  in  Red  Cross  work  of  some  kind,  knitting,  sewing,  mak- 
ing surgical  supplies,  etc.  More  than  one  hundred  Christmas 
bags  were  sent  in  by  A.  C.  A.  members,  and  no  estimate  can  be 
placed  upon  their  other  contributions  either  of  time,  labor  or 
money. 

Our  branch  has  heartily  adopted  Food  Conservation  meth- 
ods. ^  Pledge  cards  hang  in  all  our  windows  and  war  food  recipes 
and  ideas  for  saving  the  great  staples  are  accepted  topics  of 
conversation. 

Our  University  of  Washington  scholarship  has  been  named 
the  Lottie  Milay  Scholarship,  in  honor  of  the  brave  girl  who 
used  it  last  year.  Her  college  course  was  a  continued  struggle 
with  poverty  and  her  weakened  body  failed  her  a  few  months 
after  graduation.   But  during  those  months  she  woiked  and 
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managed  to  save  the  amount  of  the  loan  and  left  directions  for 
its  return.    How  we  wish  we  had  known  this  in  time! 

Southern  Association  of  College  Women. — All  our  branches 
have  helped  in  the  Second  Liberty  Loan.  One  branch  at  G>lum- 
bus,  Mississippi,  sold  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $40,000. 

College  women  have  taken  an  active  part  in  securing  money 
for  the  Friendship  War  Fund  to  be  applied  to  relief  of  condi- 
tions in  the  prison  camps.  The  girls  of  one  of  the  junior  colleges 
responded  with  $3500.00. 

Some  of  the  branches,  as  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  have  not 
been  content  with  helping  in  the  sale  of  bonds,  but  have  pur- 
chased some  in  the  name  of  the  branch. 

The  Central  Kentucky  Branch  at  Lexington  has  other  inter- 
esting items  on  its  budget  besides  the  purchase  of  bonds.  Many 
college  workers  know  about  Pine  Mountain  and  the  settlement 
work  being  done  through  the  school  there.  Now  the  Central 
Kentucky  Branch  reports  that  it  has  had  the  joy  of  contributing 
to  a  road  which  will  open  Pine  Mountain  to  the  world.  From 
Pine  Mountain  to  Belgium  is  a  long  way,  but  that  is  the  stretch 
covered  by  the  interest  of  Lexington  college  women  who  care 
for  one  of  the  Belgian  orphans. 

The  Raleigh  Branch  of  the  S.  A.  C.  W.  has  entered  upon  a 
most  promising  year  of  work.  Mrs.  Warren  H.  Booker  is  presi- 
dent of  the  branch.  The  program  that  has  been  adopted  for 
the  year  is  mainly  a  study  of  conditions  as  affected  by  the  war. 

The  Branch  has  been  active  this  fall  in  the  sale  of  Liberty 
Bonds,  Red  Cross  work,  and  particularly  in  securing  suitable 
literature  to  send  to  the  soldiers  in  camp.  Miss  Alice  Harsh 
gave  a  lecture  to  the  city  high  school  boys  and  girls  on  the 
subject  of  buying  Liberty  Bonds.  The  Branch  appointed  com- 
mittees to  collect  magazines  and  papers  through  the  various 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  city  for  the  soldiers. 


"Neither  the  War  Department  nor  the  Woman's  Conmiittee  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defence  is  furnishing  names  of  soldiers 
to  those  who  wish  to  act  as  godmothers"  is  a  statement  recently 
made  by  Mrs.  Philip  North  Moore,  chairman  of  the  health  and 
recreation  department  of  the  woman's  committee.  She  further 
states  that  experience  in  France  and  England  shows  that  the  plan 
is  working  more  harm  than  good  and  that  General  Siebert  has  re- 
cently issued  a  statement  to  this  effect.  "We  receive  so  many  re- 
quests for  names  of  soldiers"  says  Mrs.  Moore  "that  the  press 
generally  is  asked  to  say  that  we  are  not  endorsing  the  'god- 
mother' plan." 
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Allegheny  College,  MeadviUe,  Pa. — Doubtless  war  condi- 
tions have  wrought  differences  in  every  college.  They  have 
given  us,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  an  enrollment  of  womes 
almost  equal  in  numbers  to  that  of  men.  They  have  instilled 
in  our  minds  the  necessity  of  sacrifice  which  is  expressing  itself 
in  our  giving  up  about  all  of  our  social  affairs  even  to  the  tra- 
ditional Hulmgs  Hall  Thanksgiving  party. 

This  is  the  initial  year  of  our  college  Senate.  For  this  ad- 
vance in  college  efficiency  we  are  grateful  to  the  class  of 
who  worked  so  tirelessly  over  the  petty  details  of  constitution- 
forming  and  who  finally  organized  college  support  for  it.  The 
last  work  of  this  new  Senate  has  been  the  purchasing  and  send- 
ing of  gifts  of  tobacco,  stationery,  and  subscriptions  to  "The 
Campus"  to  every  Allegheny  man  now  in  service. 

The  national' appeal  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in 
their  campaign  for  a  million  dollars  from  American  colleges, 
reached  us  just  two  weeks  ago  and  in  a  whirlwind  campaign 
we  raised  $2,000  as  Allegheny's  share. 

Red  Cross  work  is  being  remembered  too.  Every  girl  is 
knitting.  We  are  also  petitioning  for  an  auxiliary  on  our  camp- 
us, in  the  hope  that  odd  minutes  of  time  could  thus  be  utilized 
that  would  be  lost  to  the  work  downtown.  And  with  all  of  this 
we  are  doing  "concentrated"  college  work.  Our  college  year 
is  shortened  six  weeks;  our  vacations  are  cut  down  or  out;  each 
student  is  carrying  two  extra  hours  a  term  to  get  full  credit  for 
the  rest  of  his  work. 

Beloit  College. — It  would  seem  that  an  enterprise  which 
absorbs  as  much  human  energy  and  interest  as  home-makiw 
and  which  so  conditions  human  happiness  and  efficiency,  should 
receive  some  definite  attention  in  the  curriculum  of  even  those 
institutions  that  do  not  offer  special  courses  in  Home  Economics. 
Having  no  department  of  Home  Economics,  Beloit  College  has 
undertaken  to  give  a  synthetic  course  in  which  the  various  de- 
partments presenting  material  basal  to  home-welfare  will  con- 
sciously assemble  the  most  pertinent  and  significant  things  they 
have  in  this  connection  and  present  it  to  the  Junior  and  Senior 
women  who  desire  it.  Prof.  T.  A.  Galloway  of  the  department 
of  zoology  is  responsible  for  the  plan  of  the  course.  The  de- 
partments of  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Psychology,  Eco- 
nomics, and  Art  are  to  contribute. 

It  is  felt  that  this  work  is  in  no  sense  a  substitute  either  for 
technical  courses  in  the  special  departments,  or  for  particular  Do- 
mestic Economy  courses.  It  is  deliberate  propaganda  for  efl&- 
cient,  healthful,  pure,  sane,  and  happy  homes,  and  insists  thai 
the  mental,  temperamental,  moral,  and  ideal  elements  are  quite 
as  important  in  securing  this  end  as  are  the  physiological  and 
material  elements. 
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Boston  University. — In  spite  of  many  losses  from  the  upper 
classes,  due  to  enrollment  in  the  national  service,  the  total  en- 
rollment in  the  University  is  2845  this  year ;  320  more  students 
than  at  this  time  last  year.  This  is  due  to  the  unusually  large 
entering  classes. 

The  Boston  University  Women  Graduates'  Club  has  issued 
its  calendar  for  the  coming  year. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
posting  of  Luther's  theses  was  a  pageant,  "The  Spreading 
Light,"  which  was  written  by  Dr.  Mary  Alice  Emerson,  of  the 
department  of  English,  and  given  in  Tremont  Temple  in  con- 
nection with  a  public  meeting  at  which  the  chief  address  was 
g^ven  by  Dean  Charles  R.  Brown  of  the  School  of  Religion  of 
Yale  University.  Many  professors  and  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity participated  in  the  various  episodes  of  the  pageant. 

An  important  addition  to  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of 
Religious  Education  is  Miss  Laura  A.  Knott,  who  will  next 
year  give  instruction  in  the  English  Bible.  Miss  Knott  has 
tendered  her  resignation  as  principal  of  Bradford  Academy, 
and  will  leave  that  institution  August  first  of  next  year  to  beg^n 
her  new  work  in  the  University. 

Brown  University. — ^To  meet  the  demand  for  information 
concerning  the  problems  of  the  present  social  and  political  situa- 
tion the  following  courses  are  being  offered  this  year:  Social 
Work  in  Times  of  War ;  Elementary  Course  in  Political  Science ; 
Principles  of  International  Law;  English  History  since  1603« 
and  History  of  Germany  since  1648. 

The  War  Emergency  Committee  has  voted  to  hold  itself  • 
in  readiness  to  cooperate  with  local  and  national  organizations 
in  meeting  emergencies.  During  the  recent  Food  Pledge  Card 
Campaign  volunteer  workers  from  the  student  body  canvassed 
one  of  the  largest  wards  of  the  city.  The  Social  Room  in  Sayles 
Gymnasium  will  be  used  on  two  afternoons  each  week  as  a  place 
where  students  may  meet  to  prepare  Red  Cross  supplies. 
Evelyn  Chase,  Class  of  1919,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
a  committee  to  carry  on  this  work. 

A  new  system  of  advising  freshmen  was  adopted  this  year. 
Advisers  from  the  two  upper  classes  are  selected  by  a  board 
composed  of  two  members  of  the  staff  and  three  seniors.  Fresh- 
men are  assigned  to  these  advisers  by  lot.  At  the  first  meeting 
of  the  advisers  the  chairman  of  the  board,  a  senior,  outlined  the 
work  they  are  expected  to  do  in  influencing  freshmen  along  six 
lines:  college  spirit,  attitude,  study,  conduct,  class  spirit  and 
health. 

Bryn  Mawr  College. — The  service  flag  that  hangs  on  Taylor 
Tower  has  three  stars  for  Professors  Savage,  Crenshaw  and  Car- 
penter who  are  serving  in  the  National  Army. 

The  Bryn  Mawr  College  farm  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  whick 
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was  worked  last  summer  by  students,  alumni  and  members  of 
the  staff  proved  to  be  a  great  success.  A  great  part  of  the  food 
which  the  college  will  use  this  winter  was  raised,  canned  or  pre- 
served by  the  band  of  patriots  who  spent  their  vacation  in  put- 
ting into  practice  Mr.  Hoover's  advice.  Three  members  of  the 
Faculty,  Professors  Huff,  Barton  and  Wheeler  cultivated  two 
acres  on  the  campus  and  raised  bumper  crops  of  corn,  beans  and 
other  vegetables.  Professor  and  Mrs.  William  Roy  Smith  and 
three  members  of  the  class  of  1819  planted  and  cultivated  four 
acres  of  vegetable  garden  at  Paris,  Maine,  and  on  July  15th 
opened  the  Colbum  Garden  Cannery,  a  community  cannery, 
operating  at  cost. 

The  Liberty  Loan  drive  proved  of  absorbing  interest.  The 
College  subscription  amounted  to  $197,300,  which  included  511 
personal  subscriptions. 

All  College  activities  connected  with  the  war  have  been 
centered  in  the  War  Council  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  a  board  of 
22  members  including  representatives  from  each  class,  the  grad- 
uate club,  Faculty,  Staff,  Alumnae  and  the  Undergraduate  club 
and  associations.  Miss  Virginia  Kneeland,  1918,  and  President 
of  the  Undergraduate  Association  is  chairman.  It  holds  bi- 
monthly meetings,  and  a  small  executive  committee  meets  every 
week.  The  seven  committees  organized  under  the  council  are: 
Registration,  the  Maintenance  of  Existing  Organizations,  Lib- 
erty Loan,  Red  Cross  and  Allied  Relief,  Education  with  two 
sub-committees  on  Public  Speakers  and  Speakers'  Bureau,  Food 
Conservation  and  Food  Production.  The  Council  in  consulta- 
tion with  a  committee  of  the  Alumnae  is  studying  all  forms 
of  war  work  with  the  intention  of  devoting  these  main  energies 
to  one  special  piece  of  work. 

Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy. — ^The  Civilian 
Relief  Course  and  the  Home  Charities  Course  noted  in  our  news 
letter  of  last  month  have  now  been  completed,  and  the  next 
enterprise  of  the  School  for  the  training  of  volunteer  workers  for 
emergency  work  contemplates  a  course  for  those  interested  in 
protective  work  for  girls.  This  course  will  last  three  weeks  be- 
ginning December  3  and  ending  December  21  and  will  be  given 
without  fee.  It  will  be  limited  to  those  who  pledge  themselves 
to  devote  twenty-five  hours  a  week  during  the  three  weeks  of 
the  course,  and  if  called  upon,  fifteen  hours  a  week  during  the 
following  year  to  work  of  this  general  character. 

A  second  enterprise  looks  towards  the  training  in  occupa- 
tional therapy  and  constructive  recreation.  This  course  will 
begin  January  2  and  will  be  given  in  co-operation  with  the 
Illinois  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene.  The  course  contemplates 
eight  lectures  a  week  at  the  School  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
hours, of  field  work  done  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Slagle  of 
the  Henry  B.  Favill  School  of  Occupations  (for  Handicapped 
People),  and  Miss  Neva  L.  Boyd  of  the  staff  of  the  School  sA 
Civics. 
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Colorado  College. — ^The  half-million  general  endowment 
fund  for  the  College  was  completed  last  June.  The  securing  of 
this  fund  was  in  large  measure  the  work  of  the  retiring  presi- 
dent, Dr.  William  S.  Slocum. 

Dr.  Clyde  Augustus  Duniway,  the  new  president  of  Colo- 
rado College  was  graduated  from  Cornell  University  in  1892. 
He  received  from  Harvard  University  the  A.  M.  degree  in  1894 
and  the  Ph.  D.  degree  in  1897.  In  1914  he  received  the  degree 
of  L.  L.  D.  from  the  University  of  Colorado,  and  from  the 
University  of  Denver.  He  has  been  a  teacher  of  History  at 
Harvard  University,  RadclifFe  College  and  at  the  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.  University  where  he  was  Associate  Professor  of  history 
from  1899-1908.  In  1908  he  became  president  of  the  University 
of  Montana,  in  1912  president  of  the  University  of  Wyoming, 
whence  he  was  called  to  Colorado  College  in  1917. 

The  college  is  deeply  affected  by  the  resignation  of  the 
Registrar,  Miss  Marianna  Brown,  who  has  been  here  for  the 
past  fifteen  years.  She  has  been  a  power  in  the  college,  con- 
sulted by  the  faculty  and  students  alike  who  relied  on  her  sound 
judgment  and  appreciated  her  passion  for  a  high  standard  of 
scholarship  and  character. 

The  Harvard  Exchange  Professor  at  Colorado  College  this 
year  will  be  William  Morris  Davis,  Sturgis-Hooper  Professor  of 
Geology.  The  Exchange  Professor  at  Harvard  will  be  Elwood 
Terry,  Professor  of  Forestry. 

The  women's  residence  halls  are  filled  to  their  capacity,  and 
many  applicants  could  not  be  received. 

Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la.— In  the  recent  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Campaign  for  Soldiers'  Fund,  Cornell  subscribed  $5578.00  mak- 
ing an  average  of  $11.26  for  each  member. 

The  war  activities  among  the  girls  are  taking  the  form  of 
knitting,  and  surgical  dressings.  One  group  of  girls  from  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  made  and  sent  a  complete  box  of  supplies  for 
Belgian  babies. 

Miss  Ruby  Sia,  '10,  writes  from  Foochow,  China: 

"My  heart  is  always  full  of  gratitude  for  what  Cornell  has 
done  for  me,  and  during  these  years  of  hard  work  I  have  tried 
to  prove  myself  worthy  of  the  opportunities  given  me.  I  have 
been  five  years  Director  of  Music  and  instructor  in  one  or  two 
other  subjects  in  the  Woman's  College  of  Foochow.  In  our 
college  there  are  120  girls  taking  high  school  education  and  55 
of  these  take  vocal  and  instrumental  music  also.  Since  last 
year  I  have  also  been  district  superintendent  of  the  primary 
school,  and  to  visit  each  of  them  once  requires  an  aggregate  of 
three  weeks  in  time  and  two  hundred  miles  of  travel  (you  must 
know  we  have  no  railroad  carriages.   We  go  in  sedan  chairs.)*' 

Dc  Pauw  University. — ^With  the  academic  year  well  under 
way  the  college  is  increasingly  conscious  of  the  war  and  the 
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opportunity  of  having  a  share  in  the  work  of  the  nation.  The 
young  women  have  packed  and  sent  Christmas  boxes  to  all  of 
the  De  Pauw  men  who  are  in  service  either  in  France  or 
America;  the  campaign  for  the  raising  of  the  money  for  the 
Young  Men's  Chnstian  Association  was  most  successful  and 
the  sum  of  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was 
pledged  by  the  faculty  and  students  in  the  two  days  given  for 
the  purpose;  the  Red  Cross  classes  are  ait  work  and  after  Christ- 
mas the  young  women  are  expecting  to  take  up  definite  work 
for  the  French  relief.  Beside  these  specific  services,  there  is  a 
very  general  movement  among  the  students  to  help  by  econo- 
mizing in  every  possible  way,  especially  by  making  all  social 
events  very  simple  and  inexpensive. 

For  two  years  the  women  of  the  college  have  sent  four 
hundred  dollars  annually  to  our  sister  college  at  Madras,  India. 
The  committee  among  the  students  is  just  beginning  to  work 
for  the  third  year  and  expects  to  send  the  same  amount  in  the 
spring. 

De  Pauw  has  been  particularly  fortunate  this  year  in  the 
completion  of  two  much  needed  buildings,  Rector  Hall,  the 
beautiful  hall  of  residence  for  women  and  the  new  administra- 
tion building  given  by  the  Studebakers. 

Earlham  College. — ^The  new  president  of  the  college  is 
David  M.  Edwards,  who  comes  from  Penn  College,  Iowa. 
President  Edwards  stands  for  close  fellowship  and  hearty  co- 
operation between  faculty  and  students.  In  his  first  talk  in 
chapel  he  set  forth  two  plans  that  met  with  instant  approval. 
The  first  was  that  Earlham  must  have  a  new  gymnasium  in 
the  near  future  and  the  second  that  the  endowment  fund  of  the 
college  must  be  increased  to  one  million  dollars  within  ten 
years. 

In  spite  of  the  conditions  caused  by  the  war,  the  enrollment 
in  college  is  about  normal.  There  are  about  300  students,  191 
of  whom  are  women. 

Elmira  College. — ^About  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  non- 
resident alumnae  were  entertained  by  the  college  as  house  guests 
during  Alumnae  Week,  November  30,  to  December  3.  On  Friday 
levening  the  alumnae  and  former  students  were  entertained  by 
the  senior  class  who  presented  two  plays.  At  the  Alumnae  meeting 
on  Saturday  the  members  voted  to  place  a  bronze  tablet  at  the 
side  of  the  entrance  to  Alumnae  Hall.  Several  gifts  were  an- 
nounced, among  them  that  of  a  scholarship  of  $1,000,  given 
by  Mrs.  S.  J.  Life  of  Rye  Seminary.  Mr.  William  M.  Collins 
of  New  York  City  gave  a  $500  scholarship  in  memory  of 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Birdena  Benedict  Collins  who  was  a  former 
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student.  The  sophomore  class  has  recently  given  a  Liberty  Bond 
to  the  college  and  the  senior  class  gave  $300  as  a  class  memorial 
Dr.  Arthur  Norton,  vice-president  of  the  college  and  head  of 
the  department  of  mathematics  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  He  sailed  for  France  on 
December  6th  where  he  is  to  have  charge  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  base 
camp. 

The  Red  Cross  Branch  recently  organized  at  the  collie  is 
growing  rapidly  and  is  accomplishing  much  work.  Several  classes 
are  already  organized  and  many  articles  have  been  shipped. 

The  sons  of  Elizabeth  C.  McCorkindale  Doty  of  the  class  of 
'77  have  given  a  memorial  gateway  to  be  erected  at  the  entrance 
to  the  grounds  of  Alumnae  Hall. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Brown  of  Ithaca  and  sisters,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Alex- 
ander of  Trenton,  N.  J.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Bates  of  Ithaca  have 
given  a  memorial  window  to  Elmira  College.  The  window  is 
given  in  memory  of  their  mother  Mrs.  Annie  Royall  Ryon  who 
entered  Elmira  College  from  Monroeton,  Penna.  with  the  class 


Goucher  College. — ^The  College  has  recently  received  addi- 
tions to  its  endowment  amounting  to  forty  thousand  dollars 
($40,000).  It  has  organized  its  Red  Cross  and  War  Relief  work 
with  special  reference  to  interesting  the  freshmen  and  setting 
them  to  work  in  a  practical  way.  All  knitters  in  Collegre  have 
been  divided  into  three  classes:  1,  experts,  who  are  qualified  to 
knit  without  supervision  and  to  teach  beginners ;  2,  fair  knitters, 
authorized  to  use  Red  Cross  wool  under  constant  supervision; 
3,  beginners,  taught  individually  by  members  of  class  1.  Wool 
for  one  hundred  sweaters  has  been  donated  through  a  member 
of  the  Navy  League,  and  a  special  order  for  Camp  Meade, 
Maryland,  is  being  filled. 

The  students  inaugurated  an  enthusiastic  campaign  for  the 
Student  Friendship  Fund,  sending  representatives  of  the  College 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  to  the  Harrisburf?  Conference  and  subsequently  ar- 
ranging to  have  Mr.  Daniel  Porter,  international  secretary  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  speak  to  the  students  on  the  objects  of  the  Fund. 
As  a  result  a  rapid  campaign  netted  a  contribution  of  $2007.00. 

The  Junior  class  proposed  to  suspend  publication  of  the 
year-book  and  after  conference  with  the  seniors  determined  to 
put  the  question  before  the  student  body  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  price  of  subscription  for  this  year's  issue  be  turned 
by  every  subscriber  to  the  War  Fund.  The  proposition  was 
carried  by  the  Student  Organization. 

The  History  Club  has  ndortcd  a  new  plan  this  year,  sub- 
stituting the  systematic  study  of  current  events  for  the  special 
study  of  a  particular  country,  the  plan  adopted  during  the  past 
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two  years.  This  change  was  made  in  response  to  a  general 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  students  since  the  war  movements 
have  become  so  complex.  The  membership  in  the  Club  w^s 
thrown  open  to  all  students  genuinely  interested  in  history  and 
the  response  was  so  prompt  that  the  Club  has  been  obliged  to 
find  larger  quarters  for  its  meetings. 

Students  in  the  social  science  classes  are  doing  volunteer 
work,  chiefly  friendly  visiting,  for  the  Federated  Charities  of 
Baltimore. 

A  Press  Club  for  the  purpose  of  placing  interesting  and 
suitable  college  news  in  the  Baltimore  dailies  and  in  representa- 
tive newspapers  elsewhere  is  being  organized  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  department  of  English,  more  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  courses  in  journalism.  Membership  in  the  Club 
will  be  considered  a  collep^e  honor  and  will  involve  special  apti- 
tude for  journalistic  writmg  or  keenness  in  collecting  copy. 

Among  the  notable  speakers  who  have  addressed  the  Col- 
lege recently  are  Dean  Charles  Reynolds  Brown  of  the  Yale 
School  of  Religions  who  lectured  on  "Four  Hundred  Years  of 
Protestantism;"  and  President  Lyman  Powell  of  Hobart  and 
William  Smith  Colleges,  who  brought  the  educational  implica- 
tions of  the  war  vividly  before  the  students  by  relating  his  recent 
experiences  and  observations  in  Europe  as  an  accredited  ob- 
server of  war  situations.  He  read  interesting  letters  from  some 
of  the  French  girls  who  have  come  to  this  country  to  pursue 
their  education  under  the  more  favorable  conditions  now  afforded 
by  American  colleges  for  women,  and  appealed  to  the  college 
women  of  America  to  make  it  possible  for  more  of  these  intelli- 
gent and  eager  French  girls  to  enter  our  best  colleges. 

Grinnell  College. — ^While  the  number  of  men  enrolled  this 
year  is  reduced  by  war  conditions,  the  number  of  women  stu- 
dents is  materialy  increased. 

In  addition  to  the  units  of  the  Women's  Quadrangle,  three 
large  dwellings  have  been  bought  by  the  College.  Each  houses 
about  twenty  students  with  a  faculty  residence. 

The  young  women  have  organized  for  i:elief  work.  They 
knit  and  make  garments  for  Red  Cross,  Belgian  Relief  and 
other  departments  of  the  work.  A  class  in  first  aid  and  band- 
age-making is  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Bessie  Williamson, 
nurse  in  the  Women's  Quadrangle.  Last  spring  the  young 
women  planted  a  garden,  which  was  cared  for  during  the  sum- 
mer by  Professor  Conard  of  the  department  of  Botany ;  in  Oc- 
tober these  students  gathered  and  housed  potatoes,  carrots,  beets, 
turnips  and  cabbages  from  this  garden.  They  have  also  made 
money  contributions  to  the  Red  Cross  and  other  relief  funds. 

Mount  Holyoke  College. — A  general  mass  meeting  of  the 
Faculty,  students,  staff  and  all  the  assistants  of  the  College 
was  held  Wednesday  evening,  November  twenty-first,  in  Mary 
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Lyon  Chapel  to  hear  the  returns  of  the  amount  subscribed  by 
Che  College  to  the  Red  Triangle  Campai^,  which  had  been 
conducted  enthusiastically  during  the  previous  week  culminat- 
ihg  in  an  address  at  chapel  that  morning  by  Sherwood  Eddy  of 
New  York  who  told  of  his  experiences  in  France,  representing 
the  Y.  M.C.  A.  Pledges  toward  the  fund  were  accepted  only 
on  the  final  day  and  the  total  amount  pledged  by  the  College 
was  $13,000,  representing  an  over-subscription  of  $5,000. 

Doctor  Amy  Hewes,  head  of  the  department  of  Economics 
and  Sociology  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  from  the  Col- 
lege in  order  to  serve  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Women  in  Industry  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  with  headquarters  in  Washington. 

The  contest  for  the  Anna  U.  Edwards  debaiting  prize  took 
place  on  the  evening  of  November  tenth.  The  subject  for  the 
debate  was  ''Resolved,  that  the  war  emergency  courses  as  given 
at  Mount  Holyoke  College  should  be  credited  toward  an  A.  B. 
degree  at  Mount  Holyoke  College.  The  judges  deciding  in  the 
affirmative  awarded  tfie  prize,  $40,  to  Miss  Ruth  Buddington 
of  the  class  of  1918. 

There  have  been  many  lectures  and  among  those  of  especial 
interest  are  the  following :  Mr.  William  W.  Ellsworth,  formerly 
President  of  the  Century  Publishing  Company,  lectured  on  Oc- 
tober twenty-sixth,  on  "Forty  Years  of  Publishing."  On  No- 
vember seventh  Mrs.  Florence  Kelly,  secretary  of  the  National 
Consumer's  Leagfue,  spoke  on  "Wage  Earning  Women  and  Girls 
in  War  Time."  On  November  eighth  Miss  Florence  Jackson, 
director  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  Bos- 
ton, spoke  on  "Opportunities  for  Women  in  Secretarial  Work 
and  in  Business."  On  November  twenty-first  Doctor  George 
Sarton,  D.  Sc.,  Ghent,  Laureate  of  the  Four  Belgian  Universi- 
ties, formerly  editor  of  Isis,  lecturer  on  History  and  Philosophy 
of  Science  at  Harvard  University,  lectured  on  "The  New  Hu- 
•manism."  Doctor  Sarton  also  gave  an  informal  talk  the  follow- 
ing day  on  "Progress  in  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Geology  at 
the  Time  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci." 

Indiana  University. — Under  the  supervision  of  Dean  Ruby 
C.  Mason  320  Christmas  boxes  for  Indiana  University  soldiers 
overseas  were  mailed  in  November.  Each  box  contained 
greetings  from  the  University,  a  pound  of  rock  candy,  a  pound 
of  fruit  cake,  and  a  candle,  and  along  with  these  gifts,  which 
were  the  same  in  each  box,  the  girls  packed  their  own  personal 
gifts — socks,  sweaters,  helmets,  comfort-kits,  etc.  The  first 
week  in  December  300  similar  boxes  were  sent  to  Indiana  Uni- 
versity boys  in  service  in  the  United  States. 

Indiana  University  was  selected  as  head  of  the  Association 
of  American  Universities  for  the  ensuing  year  at  the  nineteenth 
annual  meeting  recently  held  at  Iowa  City. 
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In  the  recent  Y.  M,  C.  A.  national  drive  Indiana  University 
students  and  faculty  contributed  $11,200. 

Iowa  State  College. — new  four-year  combined  Agriculture 
and  Home  Economics  course  was  offered  for  the  first  time 
at  Iowa  State  College  this  fall.  This  course  was  necessitated  by 
the  increasing  number  of  women  who  are  becoming  farm  own- 
ers and  managers.  There  are  now  in  Iowa  16,000  women  who 
own  or  directly  manage  farms.  These  women,  a  year  ago  at  the 
Ames  winter  short  course,  organized  under  the  name,  ''The 
Farm  Women's  Association."  The  new  course  will  also  help 
to  fill  the  demand  for  women  to  teach  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics  and  for  home  demonstration  agents  or  county  ad- 
visors. Miss  Catherine  McKay,  Dean  of  the  Home  Economics 
division,  has  been  appointed  Home  Economics  Director  of  the 
State  of  Iowa. 

Jackson  College. — ^Avseries  of  lectures  on  topics  relative  to 
the  war  is  being  given  before  the  students  at  the  close  of  the 
chapel  hour  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.  The  speakers  include 
members  of  the  faculty  and  men  of  prominence  in  the  outside 
world.  Attendance  is  required  and  credit  offered,  if  a  satis- 
factory synopsis  of  each  lecture  is  submitted  and  a  creditable  ex- 
amination on  the  series  passed. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  girls  upon  leaving  college 
are  desirous  of  entering  other  fields  than  teaching,  the  College 
is  offering  a  series  of  Vocational  Guidance  lectures  by  Miss 
Florence  Jackson  of  the  Appointment  Bureau  of  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union. 

The  regular  course  in  Hygiene  given  yearly  for  the  Fresh- 
men includes  this  season  talks  upon  Food  Conservation  as  well 
as  the  usual  lectures  upon  Food  and  Digestion  by  recognised 
graduates  of  Tufts  Medical  School. 

University  of  Kansas. — Thirty-five  students,  three  of  whom 
are  women,  are  enrolled  in  courses  in  wireless  which  were  organ- 
ized early  in  the  semester.  The  department  has  two  complete 
sets  of  wireless  apparatus.  Next  semester  stations  will  be  made 
at  various  points  near  Lawrence  and  the  students  will  do  some 
actual  wireless  work.  These  courses  prepare  students  for  gov- 
ernment examinations. 

The  alumni  of  Kansas  colleges  are  organizing  to  co-operate 
in  the  campaign  for  the  Permanent  Income  Amendment  which 
will  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  state  at  the  next  election. 

The  women  of  the  department  of  home  economics  and  of 
the  Women's  Student  Government  Association  sent  twelve 
gallons  of  mince  meat  to  Camp  Doniphan  for  the  dessert  for 
Company  M's  Thanksgiving  dinner.  Company  M  is  made  up 
of  K.  U.  men  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  women  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  mince  meat  was  prepared  by  classes  in  home 
.economics  as  a  part  of  their  regular  class  work. 
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A  plan  to  collect  the  war  schemes  and  ideas  of  all  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  country  is  being  promoted  by  Dean  Olin 
Templin  and  other  officials  of  the  University.  The  scheme  if 
effected  will  take  the  form  of  a  War  League  of  American  Col- 
leges and  its  purpose  will  be  to  syndicate  the  ideas,  ideals  and 
strength  of  academic  America  for  the  good  of  the  colleges  and 
the  nation.  Dean  Templin  will  lay  the  plans  before  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington  soon. 

The  University  has  just  pledged  its  full  quota  for  the  Stu- 
dents' Friendship  War  Fund.  Of  the  $44,000  to  be  raised  by 
the  students  of  all  the  institutions  of  Kansas,  the  amount  allotted 
to  the  University  was  $11,000. 

University  of  Michigan. — ^A  very  successful  Vocational 
Conference  for  Women  was  held  in  Ann  Arbor  November  8th 
and  9th. 

The  Liberty  Loan  campaign  in  the  University  of  Michigan 
exceded  its  quota  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  amount 
allotted  was  $200,000  and  over  $325,000  was  subscribed.  A 
gratifying  amount  came  from  the  student  body  for  many  of 
whom  the  subscription  means  a  very  real  sacrifice. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  Student  Friendship  War  Fund 
campaign  now  being  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  At  this  time  less  than  $900  remains  to  be  raised 
to  complete  the  University's  quota  of  $25,000.  In  addition  to 
this  the  city  has  over  subscribed  its  quota  of  $10,000. 

A  conference  of  summer  school  executives  from  various 
universities  was  held  in  Ann  Arbor  November  23d  and  24th. 

Oberlin  College. — ^The  college  classes,  individual  students 
and  many  of  the  dormitories  of  Oberlin  bought  liberty  bonds. 
The  interest  on  those  purchased  by  the  dormitories  is  to  go  to 
the  relief  work  for  French  orphans.  The  Oberlin  Chapter  of 
the  Red  Cross  which  enrolls  many  hundred  students  is  busy 
at  its  work  rooms  on  East  College  street  and  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  large  number  of  articles. 

In  order  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  for  funds  students 
are  giving  up  Thanksgiving  parties,  and  all  social  events.  Many 
have  decided  not  to  go  home  at  Christmas,  giving  the  money 
saved  in  this  way.  One  girl  sold  her  favorite  riding  horse; 
many  have  borrowed  money  from  the  local  banks  and  have 
arranged  to  work  during  the  Christmas  holidays  to  pay  it  back. 
Girls  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  have  given  up  their  gradua- 
tion recital  gowns,  contributing  the  money  saved  in  this  way. 
A  great  spirit  of  sacrifice  has  swept  through  the  entire  student 
body  and  the  giving  is  little  short  of  phenomenal. 

The  Federal  Government  at  Washington  has  appointed 
Professor  J.  F.  Alderfer  of  the  Organ  Department  in  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music  as  Secretary  of  the  University  Union 
for  the  Western  College  Section  in  France.    Professor  Alderfer's 
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work  will  be  answering  inquiries  about  men  from  America,  keep- 
ing those  interested  in  as  close  touch  as  possible;  making  trips 
to  the  trenches,  visiting  the  hospitals,  etc.  He  will  represent 
all  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  Middle  West.  The 
appointment  was  made  through  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Secretary 
of  the  Yale  Faculty. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University. — ^A  service  flag  bearing  at 
present  325  stars  is  flying  in  Gray  Chapel  at  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  as  a  tribute  to  the  men  who  have  entered  the  service 
of  their  country.  There  is  room  for  500  stars  in  the  white  field. 
Among  the  stars  are  many  which  represent  officers  and  men 
rendering  distinguished  service  and  there  are  nearly  a  hundred 
stars  for  the  men  who  left  last  year  to  enter  the  147th  Field 
Hospital,  under  the  command  of  Major  Floyd  Miller, — a  dis- 
tinctive Ohio  Wesleyan  Unit. 

On  the  service  flag  is  a  star  for  Col.  Elbert  E.  Persons,  "91, 
who  is  in  command  of  all  the  ambulance  work  for  the  United 
States  army.  He  has  trained  thousands  of  college  men  for  this  kind 
of  service  at  Allentown,  Pa.  Another  star  is  for  Col.  R.  H.  Van 
Deman,  ex-'87,  who  is  a  member  of  the  general  staflF  of  the  regu- 
lar army,  and  another  is  for  Major  John  R.  Murlin,  '97,  who  is 
connected  with  the  Surgeon  General's  staff  and  who  dictates  what 
each  soldier  shall  have  to  eat  in  all  the  cantonments  of  the  armies 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Professor  Chas.  Newcomb's  play  "War,"  which  was  pre- 
sented in  Delaware  three  times  by  the  faculty  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross 
is  to  be  taken  over  by  the  national  Red  Cross  for  campaign  pur- 
poses. The  play  is  a  masque  in  three  acts.  Each  act  is  ac- 
companied by  a  tableau  and  speech  on  some  phase  of  national 
service. 

Over  $5,055  was  the  amount  subscribed  to  the  Army  "Y" 
Fund  by  the  students  and  faculty  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
last  week.   It  took  only  about  fifteen  minutes  to  raise  this  sum. 

University  of  Oregon. — Last  month  saw  the  sixth  observ- 
ance of  what  the  University  calls  "Pledge  Day,"  at  Oregon. 
Upon  that  day  the  entire  student  body  gathers  at  Assembly  and 
pledges  itself  anew  to  the  state  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  its 
education. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  University,  women 
find  themselves  in  the  majority.  This  is  only  one  of  the  innum- 
erable reminders  of  the  changes  the  war  has  wrought.  The 
women's  activities  all  center  about  war  work.  There  is  a  Red 
Cross  auxiliary  on  the  campus  meeting  on  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days, and  the  girls  go  in  numbers  to  the  city  headquarters  also. 
Every  woman's  fraternity  bought  one  or  more  Liberty  Bonds, 
and  one  house  has  "adopted"  a  French  baby.  The  University 
subscribed  $2600  for  the  Y.  M.  C.A.  war  fund,  and  is  now 
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planning  to  bring  it  up  to  $3000 — good  quota  for  a  University 
of  950  students  and  about  100  faculty  members. 

Last  spring  the  women  pledged  themselves  to  "come  back 
with  their  old  suits/'  the  expenses  allowed  for  "rush  week"  are 
next  cut  in  half,  and  this  fall  the  social  life  is  all  of  the  simplest 
and  most  informal  kind. 

One  fine  new  women's  dormitory,  holding  over  100  women 
will  be  open  for  the  new  term  in  January. 

Radcliffe. — ^To  open  the  campaign  for  raising  money  for  the 
Students'  Friendship  Fund  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Miss  Kyle  Adams 
spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the  Radcliffe  Guild  and  Mrs.  Sherwood 
Eddy  spoke  at  a  mass  meeting.  In  the  first  week  $1756  was 
raised  in  cash  and  pledges. 

The  47  workshop,  which  produces  plays  written  in  Pro- 
fessor Baker's  courses  at  Harvard  and  Radcliffe,  has  repeated 
its  first  program  for  the  benefit  of  the  Radcliffe  Red  Cross.  The 
plays  presented  were:  The  Simms-bane  Incident,  an  adaptation 
by  I.  E.  Pillot  from  a  story  by  R.  W.  Child ;  Three  PiUs  in  a  Bottle, 
a  fantasy  by  Rachel  Field ;  and  The  Good  Men  Do,  by  Hubert  Os- 
borne, holder  of  the  Macdowell  Fellowship  for  1917-1918. 

Among  the  "war  courses"  offered  by  Radcliffe  but  not 
counting  toward  the  degree,  is  one  in  Dietetics,  given  by  Dr. 
Alice  Blood,  director  of  the  school  of  Household  Economics  at 
Simmons  College. 

The  Radcliffe  Alumnae  Association  and  the  Radcliffe  Union 
are  uniting  under  a  committee,  of  which  Mrs.  George  P.  Baker 
is  chairman,  to  raise  money  for  war  work.  The  alumnae  of 
Wellesle]^  are  now  preparing  to  equip  and  send  a  unit  to  France, 
to  assist  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  devastated  areas.  By  their 
courtesy,  one  of  the  eight  members  sent  Will  be  a  representative 
of  Radcliffe.  To  send  her,  former  students  of  Radcliffe  will 
contribute  $4000  toward  the  necessary  expenses  of  equipment 
for  one  year. 

A  new  system  of  honors  in  connection  with  gynmasium 
work  and  athletics  has  been  inaugurated.  Students  will  be 
graded  on  health,  posture,  attendance,  proficiency  in  their  major 
sports,  proficiency  in  gymnastics  or  dancing,  strength  tests,  and 
lung  capacity.  Blue  chevrons,  red  chevrons,  and  stars  will  be 
awarded  to  those  winning  a  sufficient  number  of  points.  Perma- 
nent honors  are  won  by  those  students  who  win  twenty  or  more 
points  in  not  more  than  three  semesters. 

Reed  College. — Since  President  Foster  returned  from  France 
late  in  October,  he  has  been  giving  a  series  of  lecturers  on 
"France  at  War."  Several  hundred  pictures  of  conditions  on 
and  near  the  firing  lines  have  added  to  the  interest  of  his  story 
already  profoundly  interesting  in  its  abundance  of  personal 
experiences  and  testimony.  Many  of  the  pictures  have  not  been 
shown  anywhere  else  in.  this  country.    Those  of  the  battlefields 
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are  particularly  interesting  since  they  are  yiews  taken  either 
from  aeroplanes  or  observation  points  very  close  to  the  scenes 
of  action. 

This  month  the  college  community  has  been  taking  part  in 
the  "Hooverizinjf"  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  campaigns.  About  ninety 
women  assisted  in  distributing  Hoover  cards  to  the  houses  in  a 
large  district  of  Portland,  and  within  two  days  Reed's  apportion- 
ment of  $500  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  fund  was  more  than  tripled — 
over  $1600  being  pledged.  Community  parties  are  being  planned 
for  the  entertainment  of  soldiers  from  the  barracks  in  Vancouver^ 
Washington. 

University  of  Rochester. — ^The  women  of  the  University  of 
Rochester  are  doing  war  work  with  renewed  interest  this  year. 
They  are  concentrating  their  efforts  on  the  making  of  surgical 
dressings  for  the  Relief  of  the  French  Wounded.  A  branch  of 
the  Patriotic  League  has  been  established  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

Economy  and  simplicity  have  characterized  all  the  social 
activities  of  the  year,  and  were  especially  noticeable  in  the 
Students'  Association  banquet.  This  has  demanded,  heretofore, 
a  dollar  and  a  half  from  every  girl,  with  help  from  the  college 
treasury  to  make  up  the  deficit.  This  year,  expenses  were  cov- 
ered by  a  contribution  of  fifty  cents  from  each  person  attendin^p? 
Instead  of  the  elaborate  menu  of  former  years,  a  simple  luncheon 
was  cooked  and  served  by  the  girls  themselves. 

The  influence  of  the  war  has  been  felt  in  all  other  college 
activities.  Social  events  no  longer  need  an  entertainment  com- 
mittee. Red  Cross  knitting  or  compresses  to  be  folded  are  in 
the  hands  of  every  girl.  Even  college  dramatics  has  a  bigger 
ideal  than  usual,  this  year.  The  proceeds  from  the  Senior  plays 
will  go  to  the  war  fund.  This  fund  is,  at  present,  the  biggest 
fact  of  college  life.  Two  thousand  dollars  is  the  goal.  Every 
girl  in  college  is  attempting  to  earn,  by  sacrifice  and  work, 
enough  money  to  oversubscribe  the  amount  by  January  of  the 
new  year. 

Syracuse  University. — ^Thc  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Woman's  Intercollegiate  Association  for  Student  Government 
was  held  at  Syracuse  University  November  ISth,  16th  and  17th.. 
The  officers  of  the  conference  were:  President,  Alice  Kenyon, 
Syracuse ;  Vice-Pres.  and  Treas.,  Elizabeth  Davy,  Wells ;  Sec'y, 
Mary  Scheiffelin,  Elmira.  The  Conference  district  covered  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  including  thirty-eight  colleges. 
The  delegates,  numbering  seventy-two,  were  entertained  at  the 
dormitories  and  chapter  houses.  Entertainment  included  a 
presentation  of  three  short  plays  by  Boar's  Head,  the  college 
dramatic  society;  a  banquet  given  by  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  with  an  after-reception  to  which  the  men 
of  the  university  were  invited;  a  tea  by  Miss  Day  at  the 
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Chancellor's  residence  and  the  Syracuse-Colgate  football  game. 

The  two  closed  sessions  were  devoted  to  discussion  of 
college  problems,  with  addresses  from  Chancellor  Day  and  the 
Dean  of  Women  Miss  Jean  Marie  Richards.  The  Conference 
voted  $250  to  the  Student  Friendship  War  Fund.  At  the  open 
meeting,  attended  by  all  the  women  of  the  university  as  well  as 
the  delegates,  the  presidents  of  the  various  college  associa- 
tions reported  on  the  war  relief  work  being  carried  on  by  the 
girls  of  their  colleges. 

Officers  of  the  conference  for  the  following  year  were  elected 
as  follows:  President  to  be  the  president  of  the  association  at 
Wilson  College  for  next  year;  secretary  to  be  elected  from  Bryn 
Mawr  next  year;  treasurer  to  be  elected  from  Goucher  College 
next  year. 

The  conference  next  year  is  to  be  held  at  Wilson  College, 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

The  women  of  the  university,  organized  under  the  Dean  of 
Women  and  working  through  the  Branch  Red  Cross  at  the 
University  and  the  War  Emergency  Committee  of  the  Y.W.C.A., 
sent  out  twenty-one  boxes  to  the  Syracuse  University  Ambu- 
lance Unit  in  France. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. — ^The  very  newest, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most  aggressive  of  the  College 
clubs,  is  the  recently  organized  Women's  Club  of  Teachers 
College.  A  need  has  been  felt  for  some  sort  of  "home"  to  which 
all  the  women  of  the  College  might  come  for  fellowship  and  to 
exchange  experiences.  Accordingly,  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  of  the  women  of  the  Schools  of  Education  and 
of  Practical  Arts,  together  with  faculty  women  and  the  wives 
of  students  and  student  instructors,  have  come  together  and 
organized.  The  "home"  idea  has  taken  form  in  the  equipment 
of  club-rooms  in  an  apartment  at  the  Fairholm,  505  West  121 
Street,  opposite  the  College,  at  which  tea  is  served  five  after- 
noons in  the  week,  and  to  which  members  and  their  guests  are 
very  welcome.  Further,  as  a  good  beginning  to  a  long  future 
program  of  social  usefulness,  the  club  has  purchased  a  Liberty 
Bond,  which  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Norsworthy  Fund. 

Teachers  College  students  and  faculty  had  up  to  noon  of 
Saturday  (November  17)  raised  over  $17,200.00  as  their  con- 
tribution to  the  $35,000,000.00  Y.  M.  C.  A.  war  fund.  This 
$17,200  was  contributed  by  1281  persons  and  represented  the 
gifts  of  but  three  and  a  half  days.  To  this  should  be  added  the 
sum  of  $10,000.00  contributed  bv  Mr.  V.  Everit  Macv.  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  grand  total  of  $27,200.00  is 
considerably  more  than  twice  the  amount  originally  allotted 
to  the  College  in  this  drive. 

The  Department  of  Foods  and  Cookery  gave  an  exhibit  of 
various  kinds  of  war  breads  at  Teachers  College  on  Saturday, 
November  24.   Breads  were  shown  made  of  different  combina- 
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tions  of  flours  with  a  minimum  of  wheat  flour.  The  aim  is  to 
arrive  at  a  standard  loaf  with  ingredients  other  than  wheat  in 
rarious  combinations.  Among  the  breads  shown  were  those 
made  of  rolled  oats  arid  wheat,  rolled  oats  and  rye,  rolled  oats 
and  cornmeal,  rye  and  entire  wheat,  rye  and  cornmeal,  rye  and 
graham,  and  cornmeal  and  wheat. 

Vassar  College. — During  the  fall  the  activities  of  the  stu- 
dents at  Vassar  College  centered  chiefly  in  war  work.  The 
first  campaign  undertaken  was  to  raise  a  fund  to  carry  on  the 
Red  Cross  work  of  the  semester  and  $3,000  was  raised  for  this 
purpose,  an  amount  adequate  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  year.  So  many  studen^^s  volunteered  for 
Red  Cross  work  that  units  of  100  have  been  organized  to  work 
five  afternoons  a  week  and  two  evening?,  and  on  the  sixth 
afternoon,  a  group  of  Faculty  women  use  the  Red  Cross  work- 
room. 

The  War  Service  Committees  of  Students  and  Faculty 
decided  that  war  work  for  the  rest  of  the  semester  should  con- 
centrate on  the  National  Students'  Fund  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  To  interest  the  college  in  this  fund  a  mass 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Francis  Sayre  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Burton  and  after  that  in  a  campaign  of  two  days,  the 
college  raised  over  $15,600  to  give  to  this  fund. 

In  Liberty  Loan  Week,  Professor  Herbert  E.  Mills  of  the 
Department  of  Economics  addressed  the  whole  college  on  the 
subject  of  Liberty  Loans  and  brief  speeches  were  also  made  on 
two  diflFerent  days  by  Professor  Mills  and  Professor  Burges 
Johnson.  The  result  of  this  publicity  was  that  $51,800  was  sub- 
scribed in  the  college  to  the  Second  Liberty  Loan. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  college  had  no  funds  this  year 
for  lectures  and  concerts,  through  the  generosity  of  individuals 
this  side  of  the  college  life  has  not  been  curtailed,  and  the  stu- 
dents have  enjoyed  a  lecture  on  "Irish  Poetry"  bv  Pidraic 
Colum ;  a  Reading  of  Scenes  from  Shakespeare  by  Edith  Wynne 
Matthison  and  a  considerable  number  of  departmental  lectures. 

University  of  Washington. — When  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  Student  Friendship  fund  was  informed  that  $6000  was  the 
quota  that  was  expected  of  the  students  of  the  University  of 
Washington,  its  members  were  glad  to  respond.  But  as  returns 
came  from  other  universities  and  colleges,  this  committee  saw 
that  others  were  far  outreaching  the  contributions  that  had  been 
apportiond  to  them,  and  voluntarily  it  pledged  itself  to  raise 
$10,000.  For  a  week  the  work  went  on.  Students  were  ap- 
proached with  the  question:  "Are  you  doing  your  share?"  The 
result  was  what  it  would  naturally  be  in  any  institution  of  patri- 
otic young  citizens.  When  the  campaign  ended  $13,700  was 
pledged  to  the  fund,  twice  the  amount  that  had  been  originally 
asked  for. 

The  Women's  League  is  trying  to  provide  the  university 
hmj%  who  are  in  service  with  sweaters.    To  accomplish  this  a  so- 
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called  Medley  Show  is  being  staged.  It  is  the  usual  vaudevilkr 
but  they  hope  to  make  it  of  unusual  excellence. 

Wellesley  College. — meeting  of  the  delegates  from  four 
women's  colleges,  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  Vassar  and  Wellesley, 
was  held  at  Wellesley  College  November  seventeenth.  Presi- 
dent Woolley,  Miss  Carr  and  Miss  Neilson  from  Mount  Holyoke^ 
President  Neilson,  Dean  Comstock  and  Professor  Wood  from 
Smith,  President  MacCracken,  Dean  McCaleb  and  Miss  Thomp- 
son from  Vassar  were  the  guests  of  the  college.  The  working 
of  the  new  plan  of  admission  was  discussed  and  further  uniform- 
ity of  action  was  voted  with  regard  to  students  who  failed  under 
the  examinations  in  one  college  and  applied  for  admission  to 
another  of  these  four  colleges.  Questions  of  students  entering 
on  advanced  standing  were  discussed  and  the  action  of  the  four 
colleges  with  regard  to  courses  called  for  by  the  present  war 
emergency. 

On  November  twenty-second  Major  Beith  (Ian  Hay)  gave 
a  lecture  before  the  college  on  the  situation  as  he  had  seen  it  in 
Flanders  in  the  summer  of  1917  with  interesting  pictures  of  the 
actual  situation  in  the  trenches  and  the  activities  of  the  tanks. 
Major  Beith  was  listened  to  by  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience 
and  his  lecture  formed  a  fitting  preliminary  to  the  Allied  Bazaar 
held  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening,  November  twenty-fourth. 
The  profits  of  this  Bazaar  are  to  go,  a  half  for  work  of  war  relief 
and  a  half  for  the  students  who  are  supporting  themseves  in 
college.  Many  dolls  in  engaging  costumes  and  all  kinds  of  fancy 
work  were  on  sale  and  a  particularly  interesting  collection  of 
toys  carved  from  wood  and  painted  by  crippled  French  soldiers. 
All  these  articles  found  a  ready  sale.  A  band  from  the  Radio 
School  played  inspiring  music  and  there  was  dancing,  with  many 
soldier  and  sailor  guests. 

A  course  of  four  lectures  is  being  given  by  the  department 
of  Economics  on  conservation  and  regulation  of  supplies  during 
war  time  in  accordance  with  the  general  movement  of  that 
nature  requested  by  the  authorities  at  Washington. 

Wells  College.— The  War  Relief  Organization  of  the  stu- 
dents at  Wells  has  been  working  enthusiastically  this  year,  and 
with  splendid  results.  It  is  conducted  on  business-like  lines, 
with  officers,  payment  of  dues  and  committees  for  the  different 
branches  of  the  work.  A  Red  Cross  work-room  is  maintained  in 
Zabriskie  Hall,  and  regular  classes  in  surgical  dressings  are  con- 
ducted by  a  number  of  students  trained  at  the  Auburn  branch 
of  the  Red  Cross.  As  many  as  1100  surgical  dressings  have 
been  made  in  one  week.  Students  and  faculty  alike  are  knit- 
ting continually  for  the  Red  Cross  and  for  the  Fund  for  the 
French  wounded.  The  number  of  articles  already  completed 
and  sent  in  since  September  is  approximately  as  follows:  30 
mufflers,  35  sweaters,  65  pairs  of  socks,  12  comfort  bags,  and 
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many  comfort  pillows,  wristlets,  helmets,  trench  caps,  hoodi 
for  children,  and  other  knitted  articles.  These  numbers  will 
be  more  than  doubled  before  the  Christmas  holidays.  A  knit- 
ting machine  for  socks  has  been  added  to  the  equipment,  and 
is  of  great  assistance. 

A  branch  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  has  been  organized 
among  the  village  children  by  a  number  of  the  college  students, 
and  a  large  number  of  girls  and  boys  have  become  members 
by  paying  the  annual  dues  of  twenty-five  cents.  They  are  doing 
excellent  work  in  making  the  soldiers'  comfort  kits. 

The  annual  Senior  Bazaar,  which  is  held  just  before  the 
Christmas  vacation,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  usually  given  over 
to  the  Endowment  Fund,  is  this  year  to  be  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Red  Cross.  Wells'  contribution  to  the  Student  War  Fund 
was  $1400,  and  her  subscription  to  the  Liberty  Loan,  through 
the  Aurora  Bank  and  other  banks,  $37,900 — a  creditable  record 
for  a  college  of  209  students. 

University  of  Wisconsin. — Women  students'  war  work 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Student  Government  Association  is 
occupying  the  thought  and  attention  of  the  University  women. 
The  organization  for  the  work  makes  a  division  of  five  branches. 

Red  Cross:  This  Branch  maintains  a  room  where  the  work 
is  carried  on ;  committee  of  student  expenditures  to  induce  more 
simple  entertainment,  more  care  in  personal  expenditures,  espe- 
cially amusment  money;  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Social  Service  Committee. 
Through  this  is  being  conducted  a  "Big  Sister"  movement  among 
Italian  children,  and  work  with  a  neighborhood  house  in  the 
Jewish  quarter;  committee  to  encourage  athletic  living;  commit- 
tee to  work  under  direction  of  State  Council  of  Defense. 

Liberty  Loan.  Nearly  $191,000  were  subscribed  by  pro- 
fessors and  students  for  the  liberty  loan.  The  women  students 
had  a  large  share  in  raising  this  amount. 

A  food  saving  pledge  circulated  by  the  women  students 
has  been  largely  signed. 

It  is  known  that  Wisconsin  lagged  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  drive. 
It  has  been  demonstrated,  however,  that  it  was  not  lack  of 
loyalty  but  lack  of  awakening  to  the  needs,  that  put  Wisconsin 
behind.  The  women  students  have  since  helped  to  put  the 
subscription  for  the  Christian  Association  work  "over  the  top." 
The  presidents  of  S.G.A.,  Y.W.C.A.  and  others  of  the  women's 
organizations  called  one  hundred  leading  women  together,  put- 
ting the  facts  to  them.  They  asked  for  the  Cardinal  (the  stu- 
dent paper)  for  one  day  and  printed  a  war  number ;  an  edition 
of  2,a(X)  copies  was  sold  by  noon.  With  the  aid  of  a  faculty 
committee  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  leaders  they  planned  and  carried  out 
a  loyalty  convocation.  At  the  convocation  $7,345  were  pledged, 
making  the  university  pledge  to  that  date  $14,187.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  the  pledges  passed  the  $20,000  mark  due  to 
the  energy  of  individual  canvassers. 
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BUREAU  OF  OCCUPATIONS  FOR 
TRAINED  WOMEN 

3Q2  S.  13tfa  Street,  Philadelphia 

THtODORA  S.  BUTCBSR,  MANAGIR 

On  November  8th  the  Bureau  held  its 
first  members'  meeting  since  the  Mem- 
bership Campaign.  Representatives 
were  present  from  the  alumnae  of  Bryn 
Mawr,  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley, 
Swartimiore  and  Goucher,  from  the 
Delaware  College  for  Women  and  from 
private  and  technical  schools.  Besides 
the  corporate  directors  from  alumnae 
organizations  and  clubs  there  will  be 
directors  representing  the  school  and 
college  interests  and  the  activities  of 
business  and  professional  life. 

October's  records  showed  the  largest 
number  of  placements  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  Bureau  exceeding  the  busy 
times  of  May,  1916.  To  relieve  the 
present  pressure  of  routine  clerical 
work  from  the  two  managers  and  one 
stenographer-bookkeeper,  a  Drexel  In- 
stitute graduate  has  been  secured  to 
work  for  half  time. 

The  Bureau  is  looking  for  a  gradu- 
ate nurse  with  college  training  who  is 
also  a  stenographer.  Such  a  woman 
will  be  needed  for  European  service  in 
March  or  April  as  secretary  for  a  sur- 
geon. If  a  nurse  qualified  in  other  par- 
ticulars has  not  the  stenography  re- 
quired, training  and  some  brief  experi- 
ence will  be  given  during  the  winter 
months.  An  adequate  salary  is  prom- 
ised and  the  opportunity  for  service 
and  scientific  work  will  be  unusual. 


CHICAGO  'COLLEGIATE  BUREAU 
OF  OCCUPATIONS 

16  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago^  IlL 

HSUN  M.  UNKm,  ICANAGia 

The  displacement  of  labor  owing  to 
the  first  draft  seems  in  Chicago  to  have 
resulted  in  more  openings  in  minor 
positions  and  along  industrial  lines  than 
in  the  responsible  and  highly  specialized 
fields.  Employers  tell  us,  however,  that 
with  the  second  draft  the  demand  for 
women  will  be  great  There  still  is  a 
very  deep  impression  abroad  that  there 
are  numerous  positions  open  to  women, 
and  women  who  have  never  had  any 
training  or  experience,  women  who  are 
tired  of  keeping  house  or  of  doing  club 
work,  women  who  want  to  give  up 
teaching,  girls  who  have  just  finished 
college  with  no  special  end  in  view,  all 
these  more  or  less  untrained  women 
come  to  the  office  or  write  to  us,  fed- 
ing  sure  that  there  must  be  something 
desirable  for  each  one.  It  is  a  time 
of  general  unrest  and  uncertainty  and 
of  vague  reaching  out.  It  would  seem 
to  be  as  patriotic  a  duty  for  the  office 
staff  of  a  collegiate  bureau  to  direct  the 
ambitions  and  energies  of  the  women 
who  seek  its  advice  and  counsel  and  to 
raise  the  entire  standard  of  work  for 
women  as  it  would  be  to  take  the  next 
ship  for  France. 

The  call  for  women  with  a  knowledge 
of  mechanical  drawing,  higher  mathe- 
matics and  physics  makes  it  evident 
that  the  draughting  field  is  no  longer 
held  exclusively  by  men.   One  of  our 
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firms  of  architectural  engineers  is  tak- 
ing on  women  for  the  first  time  as  both 
secretaries  and  draughtsmen.  Another 
large  manufacturing  organization  which 
employs  hundreds  of  people  has  just 
created  an  efficiency  department  where 
mental  tests  are  given  applicants.  The 
candidate  whom  we  sent  to  fill  this  posi- 
tion had  excellent  preparation  in  settle- 
ment work  and  special  training  in  busi- 
ness efficiency  so  that  she  is  equipped 
both  to  deal  with  people  and  to  apply 
the  tests.  A  greenhouse  contractor  is 
looking  for  a  girl  whq  can  make  pro- 
jections and  do  pen  and  ink  drawings. 
A  publishing  house  has  asked  Us  for  an 
assistant  to  the  president  who  can  apply 
the  principles  of  business  efficiency  and 
advertising. 

The  Manager  has  been  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  for  a  vocational 
conference,  visiting  the  Detroit  Bureau 
and  speaking  before  an  audience  of 
high  and  normal  school  students  and 
teachers  en  route.  She  has  also  been 
to  Western  College  for  Women  for  a 
three-day  vocational  conference  and  has 
spoken  twice  before  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  at  Butte,  Montana. 


COLLEGIATE  ALUMNAE  BUREAU 
OF  OCCUPATIONS 

201-2  Kansas  City  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

MBS.  WnXIAM  B.  CRAICSR,  MANAGttt 

This  office  has  been  so  busy  moving 
into  new  headquarters  that  we  have 
neglected  our  news  notes.  We  do  not 
feel  that  this  is  a  loss  for  the  Depart- 
ment but  a  loss  on  our  part  because, 
when  one  Bureau  is  neglectful  it  is  apt 
to  signify  indifferences  and  lack  of  co- 
operation and  interest  In  this  instance 
neither  is  true,  because  we  are  inter- 
ested and  we  most  heartily  desire  to  co- 
operate with  the  other  Bureaus. 


After  a  year's  co-operation  with  the 
Federal  Government,  during  which  time 
we  occupied  a  six  by  eight  space  in  far 
from  agreeable  quarters,  the  Federal 
Government  kindly  gave  us  two  large 
beautiful  rooms  in  one  of  the  important 
buildings  of  Kansas  City.  Our  new 
headquarters  are  indeed  magnificent;  we 
feel  quite  like  bank  presidents.  We 
mention  this  material  thing  because  we 
think  that  it  is  of  significance.  It 
shows  that  the  Federal  Government 
thinks  that  we,  as  college  women,  ought 
to  play  quite  an  important  role  in  the 
vocational  and  occupational  fields. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
other  Bureaus  write  of  the  great  calls 
that  have  been  made  upon  them  owing 
to  the  war  situation,  this  Bureau,  as 
yet,  has  not  been  called  upon  to  fill 
any  tmusual  positions.  We  have  more 
calls  for  secretaries,  dietitians,  book- 
keepers, etc.  than  we  can  fill.  Unfor- 
tunately many  of  the  big  firms  have  had 
to  cut  down  expenses  and  the  high  dast 
positions  which  are  thus  left  vacant, 
are  not  filled.  We  find  that  there  is  a 
great  tendency  on  the  part  of  college 
women  who  are  utterly  unprepared  to 
enter  the  business  world— we  mean  by 
that  in  technical  training  itself— to  ex- 
pect higher  remunerative  positions 
simply  because  they  think  there  is  a 
shortage  of  men  We  have  sent  in- 
numerable college  women  who  have  had 
some  business  training,  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  here,  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  begging  for  stenog- 
raphers and  bookkeepers.  We  think 
the  danger  in  the  present  situation  is 
more  apt  to  be  equal  pay  for  unequal 
work  rather  than  unequal  pay  for  equal 
work. 

The  manager  went  to  the  University 
of  Missouri  and  lectured  on  Nov.  16th, 
in  the  afternoon  to  University  women 
and  in  the  evening  to  the  Central  Mis- 
souri Branch  of  the  A.  C.  A.  She 
found  a  tremendous  interest  in  voca- 
tional work  at  the  University  and  most 
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creditable  work  being  done  by  the  Voca- 
tional G)mmittee  of  the  Central  Mis- 
souri Branch.  Mrs.  Fairchild,  wife  of 
the  Professor  of  English  at  the  Uni- 
versity, is  chairman  of  this  Committee. 
The  Committee  gives  weekly  vocational 
talks  to  University  women,  and  feels 
that  its  work  is  of  decided  interest  and 
benefit  to  the  girls. 

COLLEGIATE  BUREAU  OF  OCCU 
PATIONS 

209  Congress  Building,  Detroit 

MXUKN  C  ICUNSOS,  MANAGER 

The  month  has  been  a  busy  one. 
A  meeting  was  arranged  by  the  Col- 
legiate Bureau  of  Occupations  at  the 
Central  High  School  auditorium  on 
November  7.  Miss  Helen  Bennett 
gave  a  very  practical  talk  on  Voca- 
tional Training  and  Education.  The 
audience  consisted  mainly  "of  high 
school  teachers  and  students. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Vocational  Con- 
ference was  held  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  on  November  8th  and  9th. 
The  manager  attended  this  and  held 
conferences  with  individual  students. 
A  short  talk  was  given  by  her  on  the 
work  of  the  Detroit  Collegiate  Bureau 
of  Occupations  at  the  Round  Table 
Conference. 

Miss  Edith  Rockwood  of  *  the  Civic 
and  Commerce  Association  of  Minne- 
apolis visited  Detroit,  and  gave  us  the 
facts  concerning  the  formation  of  the 
Bureau  for  Trained  Women  there.  The 
splendid  backing  that  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  organized  forces  of 
the  community  is  an  inspiration. 

This  month  has  shown  a  new  type  of 
position  for  young  women  here  in  the 
work  of  stock  rocord  clerk  in  manu- 
facturing plants.  It  is  not  a  difficult 
position,  but  requires  accuracy  and 
some  initiative.  Two  assistants  in 
libraries  have  been  placed, — one  to  do 


special  research  work.  One  social  serv- 
ice worker  has  been  placed  and  other 
calls  have  come  which  we  have  been 
unable  to  fill  because  of  lack  of  persons 
with  adequate  training.  One  young 
woman  will  do  lettering  on  blue  prints. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  prob- 
lems of  adaptation  which  must  be  met 
in  putting  college  women  in  executive 
positions  in  factories  was  instanced  here 
this  month.  One  factory  wanted  an 
educated  young  woman  to  undertake 
the  work  of  departmental  head  over 
girls  doing  machine  work.  In  order  to 
avoid  union  antagonism,  the  employer 
felt  that  the  candidate  must  undergo  a 
preliminary  apprenticeship  in  the 
factory.  This  was  found  however  to 
involve  too  arduous  and  constant  work 
for  this  girl  as  it  would  for  the  average 
young  person  who  has  been  spending 
most  of  her  time  in  school. 


COLLEGIATE  BUREAU  OF  OCCU- 
PATIONS 

409  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 
Denver,  Colo. 

THEODOSIA  E.  RAINES,  SECRETARY 

Like  the  other  Bureaus,  we  have 
found  that  the  war  has  not  opened  up 
many  lucrative  positions  for  women. 
There  is  a  great  demand  for  girls  to 
take  the  lower  places  formerly  occu- 
pied by  men,  such  as  elevator  pilots, 
telegraph  messengers,  operators  of  ma- 
chines, etc.  There  is  a  slight  demand 
for  inexperienced  college  girls  to  start 
in  as  clerks  in  some  of  the  big  business 
concerns,  but  for  the  high  paid,  experi- 
enced business  woman  there  seem  to 
be  but  few  chances  just  now. 

Placement  work  in  Denver  has  been 
almost  at  a  standstill  during  the  month 
of  November.  Other  employment  agen- 
cies of  the  city  say  the  same,  and  think 
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it  b  due  to  the  fact  that  big  business 
is  simply  marking  time  until  it  sees 
what  the  effect  of  the  next  draft  will 
be.  The  employment  departments  of 
several  big  business  concerns  have  asked 
the  manager  to  send  girls  to  them  that 
they  may  have  them  on  file,  but  insist 
that  they  are  making  no  changes  at 
present  The  few  placements  we  have 
made,  with  one  exception,  have  been  ii| 
positions  formerly  held  by  men. 

The  manager  has  been  rather  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  college  girls 
who  have  wanted  to  stop  their  school 
work  and  plunge  into  the  business 
world.  She  has  tried  to  show  these 
persons  the  benefits  to  be  derived,  both 
for  themselves  and  their  future  employ- 
ers, by  their  completing  their  college 
courses.  The  college  girl  is  beginning 
to  realize  her  opportunity  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  and  possibly  fearful  that 
it  is  only  a  war  time  one,  wishes  to  take 
immediate  advantage  of  it. 

A  bit  of  research  work  other  than 
the  investigation  of  occupations  that 
the  manager  carries  on  regularly,  is  the 
compiling  of  a  list  of  business  women 
of  Denver.  We  were  spurred  on  to  do 
this  work  just  now  by  the  questionnaire 
sent  to  us  by  the  Boston  Bureau  and  by 
the  request  for  such  a  list  from  the 
State  Food  Conservation  Board.  The 
latter  has  asked  us  to  aid  them  in  get- 
ting all  business  women  to  list  for  some 
special  work  during  war  times. 


COLLEGIATE  VOCATIONAL  BU- 
REAU OF  PITTSBURGH 

Fifth  Floor,  Bessemer  Building 

SSTHER  M.  SMITH,  mSSCXGR 

The  need  for  special  training  beyond 
college  education  is  being  shown  every 
day  in  the  calls  from  employers,  even 
in  these  war  times,  when  the  impres- 


sion is  abroad  that  any  woman  is  in 
demand,  The  Pittsburgh  Bureau  has 
not  found  the  latter  statement  to  be 
tKue  here.  For  women  with  technical 
equipment  in  scientific  work,  social 
work  or  secretarial  work,  for  example, 
there  is  never  a  dearth  of  positions;  for 
women  who  have  had  no  previous  ex- 
perience, and  who  are  interested  in 
"anything,"  we  have  difficulty  in  finding 
a  suitable  opening,  where  their  educa- 
tion can  be  utilized,  and  where  such 
women  would  be  satisfied  with  the  sal- 
ary and  the  future  offered. 

We  wish  that  all  schools  and  col- 
leges where  women  are  receiving  their 
education  could  inform  their  students 
of  what  the  world  has  to  offer  in  the 
way  of  opportunities  for  self  support 
and  usefulness,  even  though  they  do 
not  train  the  students  definitely  for 
such  positions.  Some  colleges  are  able 
to  prepare  a  girl  for  immediate  service 
by  offering  courses  in  draughting,  ele- 
mentary engineering,  advanced  chemis- 
try or  other  science,  social  service,  busi- 
ness administration  or  other  technical 
subjects.  That  there  is  need  for  this 
definite  preparation  is  not  doubted  by 
any  who  do  placement  work  among 
women. 

The  Pittsburgh  Bureau  is  planning 
for  more  constructive  work  in  its  edu- 
cational department,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  four  new  committees,  whose 
titles  indicate  the  character  of  their 
work  as  follows:  Committee  on  Sur- 
veys and  Investigation,  Committee  on 
Affiliation  with  colleges.  Committee  on 
Conferences,  and  Committee  on  Voca- 
tional Information.  There  are  to  be 
five  members  on  every  committee,  more 
than  that  on  the  one  on  surv^,  if 
needed.  This  latter  committee  is  to 
assist  Miss  Elizabeth  Kemper  Adams 
in  every  way  possible  to  secure  infor- 
mation for  her  book  on  the  trained 
woman  at  work.  The  information 
secured  will  also  be  valuable  for  our 
local  Bureau. 
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The  success  of  G)llege  Night  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  committees  back 
of  the  work  to  feel  free  of  financial 
worry  for  a  time,  and  this  will  enable 
them  to  work  out  newer  and  bigger 
plans  for  the  future. 


the  demand  for  women  in  positions 
usually  closed  to  them.  This  demand  is 
most  apparent  at  present  in  positions 
requiring  training  in  chemistry,— un- 
fortunately a  training  that  cannot  be 
compressed  into  an  emergency  course. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU  OF 
OCCUPATIONS 

19  West  44th  Street,  N.  Y. 

SMII.IS  J.  HUTCHINSON,  MANAGER 

The  month  of  October,  always  a  busy 
one  for  the  New  York  Bureau,  broke 
the  record  for  placements.  Ninety-five 
positions  were  filled  of  which  nearly 
70  per  cent  were  permanent  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  days  at  election  time 
the  busy  dasrs  have  continued. 

The  calls  for  clerical  workers  in  banks 
which  were  numerous  early  in  the  fall 
have  been  much  less  frequent  lately. 
Owing  to  the  state  of  the  bond  market 
many  banks  have  ceased  to  take  on  new 
help  and  some  bond  houses  have  actu- 
ally laid  off  employees.  There  has  been 
an  unusual  demand  for  translators.  This 
demand,  likewise,  seems  to  be  approach- 
ing an  end  except  for  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages or  Portuguese.  A  number  of 
secretarial  positions  have  been  filled  in 
interesting  and  varied  fields  of  work. 

Among  the  more  exceptional  posi- 
tions have  been  an  assistant  employ- 
ment manager  in  one  of  the  largest  city 
banks,  an  office  manager  of  a  motion 
picture  company  and  of  a  press  service 
company,  manufacturing  editor  in  a 
well  established  publishing  house,  and 
draughtswoman  with  a  public  service 
corporation. 

There  is  as  yet  no  clear  indication  of 
the  extent  to  which  trained  women  are 
going  to  replace  men,  but  the  opinion 
seems  to  be  common  that  the  next  six 
months  will  see  a  marked  increase  in 


WOMAN'S    OCCUPATIONAL  BU- 
REAU FOR  TRAINED 
WOMEN 

827  Andrus  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

MRS.  MABGAUST  HX7TT0N  ABSLS,  MANAGER 

The  establishment  of  the  Woman's 
Occupational  Bureau  was  long  and  anx- 
iously awaited  and  the  manager  and 
stenographer  were  scarcely  divested  of 
coat  and  hat  on  the  opening  day  before 
the  flood  of  applicants  broke.  For 
three  weeks  there  has  been  no  abate- 
ment of  the  floods  Applications  by 
mail  had  been  coming  in  for  weeks 
before  the  Bureau  was  opened  and  are 
still  coming. 

Most  of  the  applicants  are  stenog- 
raphers and  other  office  workers,  school 
teachers  tired  of  teaching,  and  women 
of  middle  age  returning  to  remunera- 
tive occupations  after  years  of  home- 
keeping. 

There  are  numerous  inquiries  about 
war  work  and  "how  to  get  to  the  front" 
The  Bureau  is  encouraging  those  who 
are  qualified  to  take  the  Civil  Service 
examinations  in  response  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's request  for  ten  thousand 
clerks  and  stenographers.  Theror  are, 
as  yet,  hardly  any  local  war  demands 
upon  paid  women  workers  but  the  war 
conditions  have  caused  scores  of  women 
to  seek  employment  Some  of  these 
women  have  given  their  men  to  the 
nation's  service;  some  have  had  their 
resources  curtailed  by  war  losses; 
others  find  their  incomes  inadequate  to 
meet  the  high  prices,  and  yet  others 
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would,  in  normal  times,  be  attending 
schools  and  colleges. 

This  Bureau  has  a  host  of  well- 
wishers  in  Minneapolis  including  the 
newspapers,  the  Women's  clubs,  the  vo- 
cational departments  of  the  University, 
the  public  schools^  business  colleges, 
and  state  and  private  employment 
agencies.  The  pleasantest  of  coopera- 
tive relations  have  been  established. 

Calls  from  employers  lag  a  bit  be- 
hind the  rush  of  applicants  but  they 
are  now  coming  in  as  fast  as  they  can 
be  taken  care  of.  Among  the  positions 
already  filled  are:  manager  in  a 
woman's  exchange,  clerk  in  a  registrar's 
office,  industrial  teacher  in  a  state  in- 
stitution, and  office  assistant  in  a  branch 
of  a  charity  organization. 

Our  thanks  for  the  help  and  encour- 
agement extended  by  our  elder  sisters 
to  the  baby  of  the  Bureau  family. 


WOMEN'S    EDUCATIONAL  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  UNION  AP- 
POINTMENT BUREAU 

264  Boylston  Street,  Boston,' Mass. 

nxMNcs  JACKSON,  jsmetcik 

War  activities  still  occupy  the  larger 
part  of  the  horizon  even  though  the 
actual  demands  for  war  workers  are 
not  many.  The  Bureau  is  trying  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  game  by  studying 
the  probable  demand,  and  is  collecting 
all  the  material  it  can  on  war  courses 
that  are  being  offered.  Any  suggestions 
from  other  Bureaus  as  to  methods  of 
keeping  continuously  informed  with  the 
minimum  expenditure  of  effort  and  time 
will  be  most  welcome.  In  addition 
to  service  in  the  State  War  Service 
Education  Committee,  the  Director  is 
helping  the  State  Food  Conservation 
Committee  in  registering  possible  vol- 
unteer and  paid  workers.  The  Bureau 
is  also  helping  the  Census  Survey  Com- 


mittee of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Nurses'  Association  by  sending  out 
cards  to  nurses  on  its  lists. 

The  Bureau  is  rejoicing  over  a  valu- 
able addition  to  its  staff  in  Miss  Alice 
Main,  who  comes  as  a  volunteer  worker 
to  tabulate  the  vocational  material  which 
has  been  and  is  being  collected.  Though 
this  material  has  much  of  it  been  al- 
ready placed  in  the  Bureau  files,  it  has 
long  been  apparent  that  some  one 
special  person  should  give  all  her  time 
to  this  work,  Miss  Main  is  having  the 
assistance  of  Miss  Nina  Brown,  for- 
merly of  the  Athenaeum  staff,  who  is 
giving  her  advice  and  direction  as  to 
methods. 

We  have  welcomed  during  the  month 
two  particularly  interesting  visitors, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Carpenter  of  Buffalo, 
formerly  Chairman  of  the  Vocational 
Committee  of  the  Western  New  York 
Branch,  and  now  devoting  her  time  to 
war  service  in  Food  Conservation  lines, 
and  Miss  E.  M.  MacRobert  of  London, 
Ontario,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Public  Employment  Bureau, 
recently  organized  by  the  Province  of 
Ottawa.  During  the  summer  about  600 
college  women  patriotically  responded 
to  the  appeal  for  fruit  pickers,  and 
worked  on  fruit  farms.  Through  Miss 
Marion  Winnick,  a  member  of  the  A. 
C.  A.  Vocational  Committee,  the  Bu- 
reau is  studying  the  agricultural  situa- 
tion, with  a  view  to  work  next  spring. 
Mrs.  Healy  is  continuing  her  study  of 
vacancies  caused  by  war  conditions  and 
reports  more  interest  in  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  the  Boston  banks. 

The  Bureau  knew  it  was  busy  in 
October,  but  did  not  know  how  busy 
until  it  studied  the  October  report 
This  showed  1,793  letters  received  and 
sent  against  974  in  October  1916;  86 
people  placed  against  65  in  October, 
1916;  142  orders  against  93  in  October, 
1916. 

The  colleges  that  the  Director  has 
visited  are  showing  unusual  interest  in 
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vocational  topics.  This  is  undoubtely 
due  to  war  conditions. 

The  interest  in  after-care  for  mental 
patients  is  steadily  increasing  and  there 
is  found  to  be  a  great  dearth  of  trained 
workers.  It  is  proposed  to  form  psy- 
chiatric units  both  for  this  county  and 


Europe  to  take  care  of  such  patients 
and  Miss  Jarrett,  Chief  of  the  Social 
Work  in  the  Psychopathic  Hospital  in 
Boston,  has  asked  the  Bureau  to  assist 
her  in  finding  candidates  for  training 
in  that  hospital,  where  an  eight  months' 
course  is  given. 


WHAT  SOME  OF  OUR  READERS  THINK 

May  I  say  that  to  me  the  Journal  now  is  interesting — for  the 
first  time.  I  enjoy  getting  it.  Mrs.  . Leo  D.  Crocker,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

May  I  add  how  much  I  enjoy  the  magazine  and  what  a  ftmd 
of  useful  information  it  is  providing  those  who  take  it.  I  send  it 
on  so  that  it  will  not  be  wasted  after  I  have  finished  with  it.  Lucy 
B.  Davids,  Vassar  1885 ;  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  magazine  is  splendid  and  a  great  inspiration.  Caroline 
Saunders  Lindeke,  President  St.  Paul  Branch. 

Congratulations  on  the  Journal.  It  is  fine.  Mrs.  W.  M.  Ruther- 
ford, Pattonsburg,  Mo. 

The  Journal  is  so  splendid  that  I  want  some  friends  whose 
colleges  are  not  on  the  A.  C.  A.  list  to  enjoy  it  for  the  coming  year. 
I  am,  therefore,  sending  subscriptions.  Mrs.  Wm.  Holmes  Martin, 
Roxbury,  Mass. 

Let  me  express  ^to  you  and  Mrs.  Martin  my  appreciation  of 
the  Journal  which  has  improved  so  very  much  under  the  new 
administration.  The  October  number  is  very  valuable.  Ellen  C. 
Sabin,  President  Milwaukee-Downer  College. 

The  Journal  is  a  most  welcome  visitor.  I  read  it  with  a  sense 
of  closer  kinship  than  I  used  to  because  of  my  work  in  a  woman's 
college.  I  feel  the  need  of  a  vision  long  enough  to  see  what  the 
Atlantic  coast  colleges  are  doing  as  well  as  what  the  nearer  co- 
educational universities  are  doing.  Aurelia  Henry  Reinhardt, 
President  of  Mills  College. 
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FERRY  HALL 


FOR  GIRLS 


IMAGINE  a  wooded  campus  on  a  blufiF  over- 
looking Lake  Michigan,  a  park  of  twelve  acres 
of  picturesque  ravines  and  brooks,  with  fine 
bracing  air  blowing  through  the  trees.  Place 
this  campus  in  a  residential  center  known  for  its 
homes  of  wealth  and  culture,  twenty-eight  miles 
from  Chicago.  Then  you  can  get  a  suggestion  of  the 
superb  location  of  Ferry  Hall,  the  school  for  girls 
and  young  women  at  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 
Here  is  a  mid-western  institution  with  the  scholastic 
standing  of  the  best  Eastern  schools — considered  so 
by  the  strongest  Eastern  women's  colleges,  which 
give  it  cehificate  privileges.  The  mental  life  of  the 
school  calls  for  that  self-mastery  of  a  girl's  mind 
which  commands  concentration  on  the  immediate 
task.  Once  she  has  gained  this  there  is  no  need  to 
worry  about  the  quality  of  her  intellectual  fibre. 
The  curriculum  embraces  four  years  of  high-school 
work  and  college  preparation,  two  years  of  junior- 
college  work,  and  special  courses  in  music,  expres- 
sion, domestic  arts  and  science.  The  proximity  to 
Chicago  enables  the  girls  to  take  advantage  of  the 
cultural  opportunities  of  that  city. 
Ferry  Hall  stands  for  a  vital  type  of  practical 
Christianity  that  gives  a  peculiar  tone  to  the  school, 
easily  recognized  by  visitors  and  acknowledged  by 
the  hundreds  of  purposeful  women  scattered  among 
its  alumnae  in  practically  all  the  important  cities  of 
the  United  States. 

The  beauty  and  extent  of  the  campus  lure  the  girls 
to  an  active  outdoor  life.  A  \\ ell-equipped  gfjTnna- 
sium,  with  a  large  modem  swimming  pool,  furnishes 
opportunity  for  supervised  exercise.  The  physical 
director  and  a  trained  nurse  have  constant  oversight 
of  the  girls'  physical  condition.  An  artesian 
well  guarantees  the  purity  of  the  water. 
Ferry  Hall  is  a  splendid  school  for  the  girl  who 
wants  the  intellectual  training  of  the  Eastern  schools 
plus  the  advantages  of  an  ideal  mid-western  location. 

A  word  of  inquiry  will  bring  details.  Address 


THE  PRINCIPAL,  Box  E,     Lake  Forest,  III. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


It  is  intended  to  notice  in  this  department  books  and  other  publica- 
tions of  educational  and  social  interest,  preference  being  given  to  those 
by  members  of  the  A,  C.  A.  Copies  should  be  sent  immediately  upon 
issue  to  the  offices  of  THE  JOURNAL,  934  Stewart  Ave.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


The  Story  of  Cooperstown 
By    Ralph    Birdsall,    rector  of 
Christ  Church.    The  Arthur  H. 
Crist    Company,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y. 

Into  this  book  Mr.  Birdsall 
has  put  the  very  spirit  of  old 
Cooperstown — old  homes,  old 
ways,  old  woods  and  the  lak^ 
of  Otsego,  its  shores  haunted 
by  Uncas,  Chingachgook  and 
Natty  Bumppo.  He  has  pre- 
sented a  wealth  of  material  0I4 
and  new  but  the  old  is  touched 
with  a  freshness  and  charm  that 
make  it  seem  as  new.  A  quieS 
loveliness  that  breathes  through 
the  book  from  cover  to  cover 
is  without  doubt  its  most  com- 
pelling claim  to  literature,  bu$ 
it  is  the  exciting  stories  of  pion- 
eer life,  the  bits  of  local  his- 
tory and  the  gay  doings  of  the 
belles  and  beaux  of  a  former; 
day  that  give  the  narrative  life 
and  verve  and  make  it  of  real 
historical  worth.  Altogether  it 
is  the  most  satisfactory  book 
ever  written  about  Cooperstown, 
and  there  are  several. 

Love  Songs 

By  Sara  Tcasdale.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  Price 
$1.25. 

Sara  Teasdale  possesses  in 


large  measure  the  true  poetic 
gift,  vision  and  the  ability  to 
express  that  vision  in  felicitous 
phrase.  Poets  should  not  rea- 
son, let  them  sing,  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly  of  blessed  memory 
once  said,  and  truly  if  any  one 
of  our  poets  today  has  the  sing- 
ing gift  it  is  Miss  Teasdale. 
These  Love  Songs  are  rightly 
named.  Before  they  were  pub- 
lished they  received  the  prize 
for  the  best  unpublished  book 
of  song  offered  by  the  Poetry 
Society  of  America.  The  book 
includes  however  some  lyrics 
from  "Rivers  to  the  Sea"  and 
a  few  others  that  have  appeared 
in  magazines.  In  private  life 
Miss  Teasdale  is  Mrs.  Ernst 
Filsinger  and  her  home  is  in 
St.  Louis. 

My  Mother  and  I 

By  E.  G.  Stern.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.    Price  $1.00. 

This  autobiography  of  the 
child  of  immigrant  parents  is  a 
valuable  contribution  not  only 
to  our  consideration  of  the  im- 
migrant question  but  to  the  more 
immediately  pressing  problem  of 
.Americanization.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  young,  eager,  clear-minded 
girl  athirst  for  knowledge,  who 
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Liberal  and  Fine  Arts 

Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences 

Campus  of  140  Acres 

AURELIA  HENRY  REINHARDT.  Ph.D..  President 

Oakland.  California 


The  Homestead 

HILLSIDE 

Founded  by  Elisabeth  H.  Mead.  1883 
NORWALK.  CONN. 


A  school  for  girls,  in  a  picturesque  town,  one 
hour  from  New  Yorlc.  From  primary  to  college. 
Two  residence  houses,  separate  School  House  and 
Oymnarium. 

■  Admits  by  certlflcate  to  the  leading  colleges. 
Attractive  General  and  Special  Courses  for  girls 
who  do  not  enter  oolleffe.  Practical  Course  in 
Household  Science.  Olrls  receive  actual  training 
in  second  residence  house,  the  Lodge. 


Study  of  the  Individual  girl.   

overstrain,  but  insistence  on  thorough  work, 
let  on  request. 


Protection  against 
:.  Book- 


Margaret  R.  Brendllnger,  A.B.,Vassar) 

Vlda  Hunt  Francis.  B.L..  Smith        )  Principals 


June  Fete  of  the  Senior  Department 


from  the  very  first  dawn  of  the 
larger  reasoning  sees  the  vision 
of  the  fuller,  freer  life  in  the 
country  of  her  adoption  and  sets 
her  face  resolutely  toward  ac- 
quiring that  which  her  young 
American  friends  expect  as  a 
matter  of  course.  It  is  a  pathe- 
tic story  and  the  pathos  lies 
mainly  in  the  endeavor  of  this 
young  creature  to  win  to  her 
way  of  thinking  a  father  obdur- 
ate, steeped  in  the  mediaeval 
ideas  of  a  Russian-Polish  rabbi 
and  a  mother  ambitious  for  her 
children  according  to  her  light, 
but  limited  by  age-old  traditions 
regarding  women  that  wrap  her 
about  and  through  which  she 
can  perceive  but  dimly.  It  is  an 
engrossing  narrative,  pulsing 
with  human  interest,  with 
pages  here  and  there  that  grip 
the  reader's  throat  and  set  him 
thinking  of  how  much  more 
might  be  done  in  this  great 
country  of  ours  to  abolish  racial 
hatreds  and  intolerance  and  de- 
velop the  neighborliness  that 
alone  will  give  the  immigrant, 
especially  the  immigrant  woman, 
a  sense  of  home  with  us. 

Women  in  Science 

By  H.  J.  Mozans.    New  York: 
D.  Applcton  &  Co. 

Many  a  book  has  been  writ- 
ten on  the  achievements  of 
women  in  letters,  arts,  and  in- 
dustry but  what  they  have  done 
in  science  has  been  a  compara- 
tively neglected  field.  Dr.  Moz- 
ans in  this  work  has  sought  to 
prove  that  from  the  earliest  be- 
ginnings woman  has  ^'(^^^^Jg 
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ordered,  the  scientific  mind ;  and 
he  traces  the  development  of 
that  mind  from  the  days  of  the 
supremacy  of  Athens,  through 
Italy,  Gaul  and  England  down 
to   modern   times,   giving  ex- 
amples of  the  illustrious  women 
of  each  age.   It  is  a  comprehen- 
sive work,  winningly  presented, 
and  probably  as  accurate  in  the 
main  as  such  findings  ever  are, 
but  one  wishes  that  more  stress 
had  been  placed  on  women  in 
science  in  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  and  the  first  years  of 
the  twentieth  centuries  which 
have  made  so  brave  a  showing, 
and  that  the  women  selected  by 
way  of  illustration  had  included 
all  the  really  conspicuous  names. 
To  omit  for  instance  from  the 
women  in  astronomy   such  a 
well-known  name  as  that  of  the 
late  Agnes  Gierke  whose  work 
has  received  the  plaudits  of  the 
best  men  in  that  field  of  science, 
while  lesser  names  are  mention- 
ed, implies  a  lack  of  acquaint- 
ance with  astronomical  history. 
Dr.  Mozans,  however,  has  dis- 
armed criticism  at  the  outset  by 
stating  in  the  preface  to  his  book 
that  much  must  be  omitted  and 
that  he  does  not  pretend  to  be 
infallible. 

The  Trade  Union  Woman 
By  Alice  Henry.    New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.    Price  $1.75  net. 

Miss  Henry  as  is  well  known 
is  the  official  lecturer  of  the  Na- 
tional 'Woman's  Trade  Union 
League  of  America.  In  getting 
together  the  facts  contained  in 
this  book  and  interpreting  them 
in  the  light  of  keen  s6pkl  criti-j 
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cism  she  has  performed  a  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  organ- 
ization she  represents  and  at  the 
same  time  has  given  the  general 
reader  a  good,  non-technical 
digest  of  conditions  underlying 
and  intermingling  with  the 
movement.  The  book  shows 
how  the  wage-earning  women 
are  becoming  exceedingly  active 
in  the  general  labor  movement 
and  are  making  claims  for  more 
control  over  their  toil.  The 
reason  why  the  great  majority 
of  them  are  demanding  the  vote 
is  not  that  they  may  exercise  a 
novel  power  but  that  they  may 
possess  and  use  the  same  instru- 
ment of  social  control  that  men 
do.  "No  clear-eyed  woman  can 
work  long,"  says  Miss  Henry 
"without  realizing  how  un- 
equally social  burdens  are  al- 
lotted." 


The  City  Worker's  World 

By  Mary  K.  Simkhovitch.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price  $1.25. 

Mrs.  Simkhovitch  needs  no 
introduction  to  readers  of  this 
magazine.  Her  work  at  Green- 
wich Settlement  house  in  New 
York  is  familiar  to  most  college 
women  whether  they  have 
studied  sociology  or  not.  In 
this  book  she  takes  up  various 
phases  of  the  lives  of  certain 
classes  who  dwell  and  work  in 
cities,  and  tells  how  these 
classes  are  by  no  means  united 
at  the  present  time  but  that  they 
are  gradually  gaining  a  common 
consciousness  the  substance  of 
which  is  "that  life  shall  hold  for 
them  the  same  emoluments, 
treasures,  values  as  for  the  more 
favored  classes." 


Two  of  the  annual  PuUtzer  prizes  were  not  awarded  this 
year  by  the  Columbia  University  trustees — that  of  $1,000  for 
the  best  American  novel  and  that  of  $1,000  for  the  best  original 
American  play.  The  prize  of  $2,000  for  the  best  book  of  the  year 
on  the  history  of  the  United  States,  was  awarded  to  J.  J.  Jusserand, 
the  French  Ambassador,  for  his  work  entitled  "With  Americans 
of  Past  and  Present  Days."  The  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  editorial 
article  written  during  the  year  was  awarded  to  Frank  H.  Simonds, 
of  the  New  York  "Tribune,"  for  an  editorial  on  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  As  stated  in  the  book 
review  department  in  the  September  Journal  Mr.  Herbert  Bayard 
Swope  won  the  prize  for  Journalism  for  his  report  of  conditions 
in  Germany  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES 


Community  Merchandising 


The  opening  of  a  store  by  one  unit  of  the  Michigan  Division 
is  most  significant.  It  was  proposed  to  make  a  food  exchange  to 
which  the  women  of  the  country  might  bring  their  fruits,  vegetables 
and  over-supply  of  canned  goods  and  where  the  women  in  the  city 
could  secure  these  things.  It  seems  likely  that  if  this  idea  becomes 
popular,  permanent  community  food  centers  may  work  out. 

A  circular  headed :  "Dear  Local  Chairman :  Will  you  not  try 
this  plan  in  your  home  city?"  was  sent  out  generally,  from  which 
the  facts  explaining  the  enterprise  have  been  taken.  The  project 
is  a  part  of  the  big  campaign  of  food  conservation.  All  women 
of  the  country  districts  and  women  in  the  city  who  have  had  a 
surplus  in  their  gardens,  and  desired  to  dispose  of  some  of  it,  were 
asked  to  notify  the  chairman  of  the  Food  Conservation  Committee, 
and  to  send  their  surplus  to  the  store.  Women  were  on  hand  at  the 
store  to  sell  the  produce,  and  all  that  was  not  sold  was  taken  to  the 
canning  center  on  the  following  day.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  the  canned  goods  will  be  used  for  some  local  philanthropy. 


If  the  army  we  send  away  is  to  be  a  very  large  one,  there  are 
going  to  be  many  little  families  left,  young  mothers  and  little  chil 
dren.  Some  of  them  will  be  inexperienced  young  women  and  on 
their  frail  shoulders  will  fall  the  heavy  burden  of  the  family  care, — 
on  a  limited  income.  They  will  sorely  need  advice  from  some  sort 
of  an  intelligent  friend.  There  will  be  questions  which  will  daily 
occur,  where  the  income  is  hardly  large  enough  for  the  requirements 
of  the  family,  the  questions  which  concern  education  and  discipline 
of  the  children.  There  will  be  property  to  be  relinquished  and  prop- 
erty to  be  retained,  and  there  will  be  the  ever  present  question  which 
concerns  the  best  way  to  buy  food  and  fuel. 

It  is  hoped  that  there  may  be  established  in  every  town  and 
every  hamlet  in  this  great  country  a  sort  of  advisory  headquarters 
where  information  of  all  kinds  pertaining  to  the  home  may  be  readily 
obtained  and  where  women  may  go  if  they  choose  for  advice,  con- 
solation, sympathy  and  courage. 


Advisory  Headquarters  for  Women 
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North  Carolina's  Way 

As  soon  as  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  the  Woman's  Com- 
mittee learned  that  there  was  to  be  a  cantonment  of  some  sixty  thou- 
sand men  near  Charlotte,  they  at  once  began  to  lay  their  plans  to 
cooperate  with  the  city  authorities  in  making  the  camp  what  they 
would  desire  it  to  be.  The  State  Chairman,  Mrs.  Eugene  Reilly, 
writes  us  that  the  Committee  on  Safeguarding  Moral  and  Spiritual 
.Forces  has  been  most  active  in  arranging  with  all  the  women's  or- 
ganizations of  the  community  to  provide  entertainment  for  the  sol- 
diers. They  have  arranged  that  every  organization  in  the  town  shall 
adopt  or  stand  sponsor  for  one  company  of  men,  furnishing  them 
with  amusements,  magazines  and  books,  inviting  them  to  church  and 
to  dinner,  opening  their  club  or  society  rooms  to  them,  and  in  every 
way  possible  surrounding  them  with  wholesome  and  friendly  in- 
fluences. The  Committee  Chairman  writes  that  the  women  are 
planning  to  be  just  as  attentive  to  the  soldiers  who  come  to  them 
as  strangers  from  New  England  as  they  are  to  their  own  boys, 
"and,"  she  adds,  "we  expect  that  strangers  will  do  the  same  for 
our  boys." 


France  Accepts  IV omens  Hospital  Unit 

That  the  French  government  will  accept  the  first  mobile  hos-^ 
pital  unit  composed  entirely  of  American  women,  has  been  an- 
nounced to  Dr.  Caroline  Finley,  director  of  the  unit,  by  the  French 
High  Commissioner,  Tardieu. 

In  July  this  woman's  unit,  which  is  accredited  to  the  New 
York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children  and  has  the  backing  of 
the  National  American  Suffrage  Association,  was  offered  to  the 
United  States  government.  Women,  however,  are  not  eligible  to 
the  U.  S.  Medical  Reserve  Corps  upon  which  the  government  draws 
for  its  medical  quota,  and  the  offer  was  reluctantly  declined.  The 
women  then  tendered  their  unit  to  the  French  nation  and  were  re- 
ceived with  open  arms. 

"Since  America's  entrance  into  the  war,  this  is  the  greatest  gift 
to  France,"  is  the  way  one  of  the  French  Commission  characterizes 
the  work  these  women  have  undertaken. 
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WOMAN'S  ECONOMIC  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  HOME 


Whatever  effect  the  war  will  have  on  economic  conditions  in 
America  it  will  give  to  the  American  woman  a  wider  vision  as  to 
her  economic  possibilities.  The  woman  who  earns  her  living  out- 
side the  home  will  find  herself  measured  up  to  new  work  while  the 
woman  in  the  more  protected  home  life  will  learn  that  her  relation 
to  the  productive  world  is  closer  than  she  has  imagined  it  to  be. 

In  a  former  age  when  production  and  consumption  took  place 
in  the  home  itself  the  man  and  woman  partner  in  the  home  life 
shared  each  other's  work.  When  modem  industrialism  took  most 
of  the  gainful  productive  processes  from  the  family  group  forcing 
the  man  partner,  the  father  in  the  family,  out  of  the  home  to  gain 
an  income,  the  mother  was  deprived  of  her  share  in  these  processes 
and  was  left  a  work  in  the  home  which  had  to  do  with  the  consump- 
tion of  economic  goods ;  a  work  formerly  shared  by  the  man. 

It  might  well  be  asked  if  this  separation  was  productive  of  dis- 
interestedness on  the  part  of  each  in  the  work  of  the  other.  The 
present  crisis  is  increasing  woman's  interest  in  man's  work  of 
production  and  even  governments  are  seriously  concerned  with 
woman's  work  of  controlling  consumption  in  the  home.  Emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  fact  that  under  a  democracy  perhaps  more  than  under 
any  other  form  of  national  neighborliness  we  cannot  think  of 
homes  as  independent  units  where  the  family  may  do  as  it  chooses, 
but  rather  they  must  demonstrate  that  the  sum  total  of  all  the  family 
activities,  the  final  resultant  of  the  family  life,  is  an  acceptable  share 
in  the  larger  community  and  national  life. 

American  conditions  have  long  been  demanding  expert  service 
as  relates  to  the  consumption  of  economic  goods,  and  the  crisis 
precipitated  by  the  great  war  has  increased  this  demand  to  the  point 
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of  governmental  direction.  American  people  had  become  expert 
as  producers  of  incomes,  but  increasing  population  and  the  lessening 
of  natural  resources  even  before  the  enormous  waste  of  the  g^eat 
war  in  Europe  have  focussed  serious  attention  on  the  use  we  make 
of  the  goods  produced.  Since  the  father  must  go  outside  the 
family  to  produce  the  goods  to  consume  or  their  equivalent  called 
income,  the  mother  left  in  the  home  is  the  one  who  must  adjust 
the  family  consumption  to  modem  conditions  if  the  family  is  to 
have  a  safe,  solvent  basis  on  which  to  build  it's  life. 

And  the  woman  must  be  trained  for  her  business.  It  is  no 
more  possible  for  a  woman  to  manage  a  household  instinctively 
than  for  a  man  to  succeed  in  a  business  of  which  he  knows  nothing. 
(There  is  no  more  important  subject  before  the  educational  world 
today  than  the  type  of  education  necessary  to  produce  the  well- 
trained  home  manager  or  expert  on  the  consumption  of  goods.  And 
where  this  preparation  is  not  utilized  in  the  actual  position  of  home 
manager  of  the  smaller  family  unit,  it  is  not  wasted,  for  an  extension 
or  specialization  of  some  part  of  it  will  always  be  found  useful  in 
,some  form  of  community  service. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  work  of  the  woman  in  the  home 
suggests  the  essentials  for  a  safe  and  solvent  family  existence.  To 
uphold  this  condition  requires  the  utmost  effort  of  the  mother  along 
economic  lines  in  addition  to  the  work  of  the  father  in  providing 
an  income.  No  attempt  is  made  here  to  analyze  the  duties  of  the 
father  in  securing  an  income.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  he 
can  share  all  but  the  first  two  of  the  home  functions  mentioned 
herein  according  to  the  time  and  energy  left  by  his  outside  work. 

There  are  seven  main  fimctions  to  be  executed  by  the  woman 
partner  in  the  home : 

First  :  She  must  be  a  good  purchasing  agent.  She  must  under- 
stand and  remember  shifting  market  conditions,  the  nutritive  values 
land  costs  of  pure  food  stuffs,  the  wearing,  sanitary  and  asthetic 
values  and  costs  of  fabrics,  furniture,  utensils,  etc.  Family  needs 
are  so  diversified  that  expert  knowledge  of  many  different  goods, 
milk  and  shoes,  furniture  and  meat,  underwear  and  fuel  is  de- 
manded of  the  woman  home  purchasing  agent.  She  must  know 
exactly  how  much  she  can  spend  and  for  what  and  when  it  should 
be  spent.  Where  more  than  the  merely  physical  demands  of  the 
family  can  be  afforded,  a  distributive  system,  where  each  kind  of 
purchase  has  its  own  allotment  of  the  total  income,  will  be  found 
to  yield  the  best  results. 

Thrift  bulletins  are  being  freely  distributed  by  the  government, 
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the  state  universities  and  agricultural  colleges,  banks  and  other 
financial  agencies  and  they  contain  discussions  in  abundance  of  the 
main  principles  of  purchasing.  These  will  be  fotmd  invaluable  to 
an  understanding  of  the  subject  in  all  its  phases.  Some  of  the 
things  the  home  purchasing  agent  must  know  are  market  conditions, 
the  dietetic  demands  of  her  family  for  foods,  the  health  and  social 
needs  of  her  family  for  clothing,  furniture,  and  housing  and  the 
proper  budget  allotment  of  the  income;  and  she  must  remember 
constantly  that  the  best  home  skill  is  necessary  in  making  from  raw 
materials  the  products  acceptable  to  her  family. 

When  the  woman  partner  of  a  home  fails  as  purchasing  agent, 
extraordinary  efficiency  must  be  displayed  by  the  father  of  the 
family  or  insolvency  will  result.  But  where  the  man  partner 
attempts  to  supply  this  deficiency  in  the  woman,  it  may  be  that 
he  is  using  just  that  amount  of  extra  energy  needed  to  turn  the 
scale  in  his  own  business  affairs. 

Second:  The  mother  partner  must  be  a  producer  of  finished 
goods  from  raw  material.  The  preparation  of  food  from  food- 
stuffs, of  clothing  and  furnishings  from  fabrics,  the  numberless 
services  connected  with  an  acceptable  arrangement  of  these  finished 
products  for  constmiption,  and  the  continuous  cleansing  processes 
demanded  in  the  modem  home  constitute  most  of  the  physical 
labor  to  be  accomplished  by  the  home  partner  and  those  who  assist 
her. 

A  knowledge  of  the  ftmdamental  principles  of  nutrition  in 
relation  to  food  combinations  is  more  important  in  the  modem 
home  than  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  old-time  emperical  formulae 
known  as  "recipes.''  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  family  must 
be  well  nourished  or  else  become  less  efficient  in  all  its  activities 
and  it  behooves  the  mother  to  so  inform  herself  of  the  science  of 
nutrition  that  she  will  know  how  to  prepare  the  necessary  food 
to  sustain  vigorous  life  in  the  members  of  her  family.  But  what- 
ever does  not  add  to  their  physical  well-being,  whatever  caters  to 
wom-out  customs,  or  whatever  represents  copying  after  a  sup- 
posedly superior  style  of  living  may  well  be  eliminated. 

All  the  productive  processes  in  the  home  are  facilitated  by  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  scientific  management.  There  are 
many  home-makers  who  are  "forehanded"  in  their  work.  The 
dozen  or  so  principles  of  efficiency  taught  by  Mr.  Emerson  and 
others  have  long  been  applied  by  the  practical  woman  although 
she  may  not  have  called  them  "standardizing,''  "routing  plans/' 
"time  schedules,"  etc.     Nevertheless  she  is  willing  to  accept  the 
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new  names  and  to  put  her  household  upon  a  still  sounder  business 
basis.  When  one  adds  that  it  is  also  the  business  of  the  producer 
of  finished  goods  in  the  home  to  train,  superintend  and  suitably 
reward  all  domestic  labor,  an  additional  emphasis  is  laid  upon  this 
phase  of  the  work.  Whatever  the  homemaJcer  may  know  of  psy- 
chology, pedagogy,  sociology  and  ethnology  will  find  ample  room 
for  application  here. 

The  solution  of  the  domestic  labor  problem  is  distinctly  a 
woman's  job  and  if  it  is  ever  to  be  accomplished  in  America  the 
customs  and  usages  as  to  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  household 
worker  must  be  standardized.  This  means  a  cooperation  and  con- 
census of  opinion  of  the  women  employing  labor  in  their  homes. 
Working  women  have  learned  the  superior  results  of  well-planned 
details  and  they  prefer  to  know  what  is  expected  of  them.  Stand- 
ardization is  as  important  in  home  work  as  in  any  outside  industry 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  accomplished  by  women.  So 
far  women  home  managers  with  few  exceptions  have  made  their 
own  laws  without  regard  to  standards,  but  until  standards  are  estab- 
lished competent  and  intelligent  women  will  not  enter  domestic 
service  even  if  the  net  income  and  comforts  do  exceed  those  of  the 
shop  and  factory. 

Third:  It  is  the  duty  of  the  mother  m  the  home  to  conserve 
the  family  health.  The  beginnings  of  prophylaxis  include  a  con- 
scientious adherence  to  prescribed  food  schedules.  There  is  a 
close  relation  between  food  preparation  and  dietetics.  There  is 
also  a  connection  between  sanitation  and  all  cleansing  processes. 
Within  certain  limits  the  family  is  responsible  for  its  own  health. 
Family  safety  from  commimicable  diseases  demands  active  interest 
in  all  questions  of  neighborhood  sanitation,  especially  the  disposal 
of  waste.  It  is  important  that  the  father  in  the  family  lend  his 
interest  and  assistance  in  these  outside  community  problems. 

It  may  be  added  that  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
ihome  conserver  of  health  is  the  recording  of  the  regular  examina- 
tions which  should  be  made  by  physician  and  dentist.  The  school 
is  beginning  to  supply  this  service  for  children  but  it  is  just  as 
necessary  to  take  physical  inventories  of  the  adult  members  of 
the  family. 

Fourth:  The  work  of  the  woman  as  hom^  accountant  is 
perhaps  the  least  understood  and  practised  in  America  of  any  of 
the  functions  under  consideration  in  this  paper.  A  family  cannot 
be  in  a  solvent  condition  with  no  definite  records  as  to  its  consump- 
tion of  economic  goods.    A  system  of  keeping  daily  purchase 
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records  can  be  made  simple  enough  to  fit  any  condition  of  time 
or  skill.  But  whatever  system  may  be  used  it  is  essential  to  truth- 
fully record  the  purchases  made.  The  price  of  matinee  tickets  or 
the  extravagance  of  a  useless  article  of  personal  adornment  must 
not  appear  to  the  eyes  of  the  trusting  man  partner  as  an  extra  bill 
for  meat  or  sugar.  Neither  can  the  man  retain  the  confidence  of 
the  woman  partner  if  he  makes  false  expense  returns  against  the 
family  income.  Such  transactions  are  as  dishonest  tmder  the  family 
roof  as  in  the  more  closely  watched  business  house. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  complete  safety  of  the  family  that 
monthly  summaries  and  yearly  inventories,  balance  sheets  and  bud- 
gets, be  worked  out  and  agreed  upon  by  both  partners.  A  tentative 
budget  may  be  drawn  up  combining  the  past  demands  of  the 
family  in  question  and  the  best  practices  found  workable  in  some 
other  family.  After  conscientious  adherence  for  a  year  to  this 
budget  a  more  permanent  one  can  be  worked  out.  It  of  course 
goes  without  saying  that  all  questions  of  the  standards  of  the  family 
life  must  be  adjusted  to  the  earnings.  Also  the  home  partners 
should  fully  understand  and  agree  upon  the  conditions  governing 
all  savings,  insurance,  properties,  or  other  investments  affecting 
the  family  welfare. 

Home  finance  is  receiving  more  consideration  at  the  present 
time  than  ever  before.  Our  suddenly  realized  need  for  our  own 
savings.  Has  induced  a  nation-wide  campaign  for  the  cultivation  of 
thrift.  The  sale  of  the  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  to  raise  money  to 
finance  the  war  brought  to  light  the  tmrealized  financial  power 
of  the  small  investor  of  home  savings.  The  work  and  thrift  of 
the  woman  partner  in  the  home  made  possible  much  of  this  accumu- 
lation and  she  is  now  realizing  that  her  financial  responsibility  does 
not  stop  with  saving  but  goes  into  the  question  of  safe  and  intelli- 
gent investments.  Fraudulent  investors  often  have  taken  advantage 
of  woman's  lack  of  knowledge  so  that  the  Liberty  Loan  Bonds, 
teaching  the  much-needed  lesson  of  security  and  moderate  return, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  financial  blessing. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  our  banks  would  interest  them- 
selves more  in  home  finance  as  only  they  have  the  machinery  to 
cultivate  certain  capacities  of  the  home  accountant.  Besides  it 
would  work  well  for  all  concerned. 

Fifth  :  The  mother  partner  in  the  home  is  regulator  of  social 
activities.  We  Americans  have  been  accused  of  being  "amusement- 
mad"  ;  that  is  of  spending  an  undue  proportion  of  the  family  income 
in  an  endeavor  to  forget  how  and  where  we  earn  it.   Although  an 
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adequate  solution  of  this  home  problem  cannot  be  achieved  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  father  partner,  familiar  with  the  world  of 
men,  the  greater  part  of  the  planning  for  amusement  must  be 
made  by  the  mother. 

The  economic  waste  of  over-amusement  appears  not  only  in 
the  excessive  proportion  of  the  income  claimed  by  amusements, 
but  also  in  the  waste  of  time  and  strength  badly  needed  for  im- 
portant things.  A  definite  amusement  program  for  the  family 
would  correlate  the  necessity  for  recreation,  the  conservation  of 
time  and  health  and  the  proper  budget  allotment.  Simple  pleasures 
— open  air  excursions,  informational  trips  to  many  places  of  inter- 
est can  be  had  for  the  cost  of  carfare.  A  simple  recreation  sched- 
ule, alive  and  interesting,  may  be  productive  of  invaluable  family 
habits. 

Sixth:  One  of  the  most  satisfying  functions  of  the  mother 
manager  is  the  teaching  of  her  children.  The  mother-teacher  has 
a  wealth  of  interesting  material  and  the  advsmtage  of  the  first  six 
years  in  the  child's  life.  It  is  important  that  definite  working 
plans  be  made  for  the  study  and  play  periods.  Better  direction 
of  the  child's  home  activities  would  make  more  noticeable  his 
really  natural  abilities  so  often  repressed.  Both  parents  are  re- 
sponsible for  a  complete  imion  of  the  child's  activities  in  the  home 
with  those  of  the  church,  school  or  recreation  center. 

In  home  teaching  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  training  the 
ideality  of  childhood.  The  child  who  has  had  opportunity  to  live 
in  an  imaginative  world  at  the  time  he  was  acquiring  many  of  the 
facts  of  material  existence  and  has  learned  to  idealize  common 
things,  has  an  ability  as  he  grows  older  to  soften  the  sterner  reali- 
ties of  life.  Also  thought  habits  about  fairies  and  other  good,  in- 
visible forces  may  lead  to  a  basic  comprehension  for  religious  faith. 
Whatever  parents  desire  their  children  to  preserve  of  family  tradi- 
tions of  race  and  heritage  must  be  taught  as  a  supplementary  educa- 
tion to  that  gfiven  in  church,  school  or  civic  center. 

Living  in  the  midst  of  stirring  events  during  the  impressionable 
child  years  has  its  educative  advantages,  but  there  is  also  the 
danger  that  the  usual  sane  pursuits  so  productive  of  steady,  well- 
developed  mental  habits  may  be  too  greatly  interfered  with.  No 
results  of  the  war  in  Europe  are  more  pitiful  than  the  changed,  ab- 
normal lives  of  the  children  there.  Even  in  this  country  with  the 
actual  theatre  of  war  so  remote  our  young  people  are  feeling  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  necessary  preparations  for  war  service 
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and  to  see  that  this  does  not  interfere  with  their  orderly  progress 
has  become  a  responsibility  in  the  American  home. 

Seventh  and  finally  the  woman  partner  in  the  home  is  almost 
wholly  responsible  for  creating  the  "home  atmosphere."  This  is 
the  thing  which  oftenest  shapes  the  ideals  of  her  children,  which 
gives  them  the  most  confidence  and  s)rmpathy  for  living  and  work ; 
the  thing  which  lives  longest  in  their  memories  of  anything  pertain- 
ing to  the  home  and  which  perhaps  is  the  most  subtle  and  pervading 
influence  in  their  lives.  This  crowning  success  must  have  the 
foundation  of  successful  performance,  either  personal  or  directed, 
of  all  the  other  functions.  It  is  the  intangible  resultant  of  the 
fusion  of  all  the  woman's  wise  endeavors  and  their  perfect  flower- 
ing. 


A  SERVICE  CALL  TO  SCIENTIFIC  COLLEGE  WOMEN 


Department  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  State  College,  Pennsylvania 

The  necessity  for  some  organization  of  the  woman  power  of 
the  country  is  now  very  generally  recognized.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  interest  and  direct  women  in  possible  fields  of  usefulness 
and  to  provide  means  for  their  training.  The  call  for  trained 
women  has  never  been  so  great  and  comes  from  many  quarters; 
women  to  replace  the  men  who  have  gone  in  answer  to  the  call  of 
the  government,  women  to  take  the  initiative  in  solving  many  of 
the  problems  that  are  a  direct  outcome  of  the  war. 

The  suitably  trained  and  efficient  women  now  filling  positions 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  not  only  needed  where  they  are,  but 
they  have  shouldered  additional  responsibilities.  It  is  a  matter  of 
training  the  available  women  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  may  be. 
The  best  material  for  this  intensive  training  is  of  course  college 
women  who  are  free  to  do  one  or  two  years  more  of  college  work, 
to  enter  professional  courses,  or  join  especially  organized  classes. 
At  least  two  and  in  many  cases  three  years  may  thus  be  saved. 

Many  educational  institutions  have  risen  to  the  occasion  and 
offer  courses  to  meet  this  apparent  need  for  training  facilities. 
The  Land  Grant  Colleges,  one  in  each  state,  are,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  coeducational  and  were  founded  with  the  intent  to 
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prepare  men  and  women  for  useful  lives  at  a  minimum  cost. 
iThey  have  in  the  present  emergency  not  only  been  furnishing  men 
•for  the  training  camps,  but  engineers,  agricultural  experts,  practi- 
cal farmers,  home  economics  workers,  chemists  and  other  scientists. 
fTo  these  colleges,  founded  when  the  Government  was  once  before 
facing  the  necessities  and  consequences  of  war,  the  country  has 
a  right  to  look  for  the  educational  aid  they  are  so  well  equipped  and 
so  ready  to  gfive. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  war  there  has  been  a  steadily  in- 
creasing demand  for  chemists.  Many  of  the  men  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, and  in  research  and  experimental  work  have  left  positions  of 
more  or  less  importance  in  answer  to  the  call  for  technical  chemists. 
It  has  g^own  more  and  more  difficult  to  fill  these  vacated  positions 
from  the  rapidly  thinning  ranks  of  men.  Some  of  these  positions 
are  in  agricultural  high  schools  or  other  secondary  agricultural 
schools  where  teachers  of  chemistry  and  perhaps  one  other  science 
— ^bacteriology,  botany  or  physics — are  required.  Others  are  in 
agricultural  experiment  stations  and  still  others  with  manufacturing 
concerns.  Properly  trained  women  could  fill  these  positions  very 
acceptably  and  would  find  the  work  extremely  interesting  and 
profitable. 

In  the  agricultural  schools  the  subject-matter  is  usually  given 
an  agricultural  trend  and  some  knowledge  of  the  application  of 
chemistry,  botany  or  bacteriology  to  agriculture  would  not  only 
be  desirable  but  more  or  less  imperative.  College  women  who  have 
majored  in  science  or  have  additional  credits  in  any  one  of  these 
sciences  could  be  prepared  to  fill  such  positions  in  a  year  or  perhaps 
even  less  time.  For  those  with  only  the  usual  amount  of  under- 
graduate training  in  science  a  somewhat  longer  time  would  be 
required,  but  still  there  would  be  a  saving  of  at  least  two  years. 
Because  these  positions  demand  this  special  training  they  pay  a 
proportionately  better  salary  than  the  ordinary  teaching  positions. 

One  very  pleasant  form  of  research  and  experimental  work 
is  that  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations.  The  routine  is 
interrupted  by  enough  research  to  relieve  any  monotony,  the  work- 
ing conditions  and  equipment  are  good,  and  the  surroundings 
pleasant.  The  advance  in  agriculture  in  all  its  branches  depends 
largely  on  the  work  of  these  experiment  stations,  and  the  younger 
men  are  fast  disappearing  from  the  ranks  of  workers.  Women 
trained  in  agricultural  chemistry,  in  plant  pathology,  in  bacteriology, 
or  in  microscopy,  will  find  plenty  of  work  waiting  for  them.  The 
additicMial  training  necessary  to  fit  the  ordinary  college  graduate 
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for  such  positions  would  require  a  somewhat  longer  time  than  for 
the  teaching  positions.  But  with  this  training  one  becomes  a 
specialist  capable  of  filling  a  corresponding  need.  The  additional 
training  for  women  who  have  already  given  their  attention  more 
particularly  to  chemistry,  botany  or  bacteriology,  could  be  secured 
at  any  of  the  state  colleges  in  a  year. 

A  branch  of  chemistry  that  might  well  appeal  to  women  is  an- 
alytical and  investigational  work  with  food  materials  and  products. 
This  phase  of  chemistry  finds  its  application  in  the  Government 
laboratories,  in  the  laboratories  of  large  food  manufacturers,  wher- 
ever dairy  products  are  made  and  handled  on  a  large  scale;  in 
teaching,  in  investigational  work  of  various  kinds;  and  in  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations.  Women  with  chemical  training  could 
be  fitted  in  a  very  short  time  to  do  such  work.  A  general  knowl- 
edge of  analytical  and  organic  chemistry  furnishes  the  necessary 
foundation  for  the  special  training  needed  and  if  this  has  already 
been  secured  just  that  much  time  has  been  gained. 

Recent  requests  for  possible  candidates  for  vacated  positions 
either  state  or  intimate  a  willingness  to  accept  women.  In  some 
cases  women  have  been  asked  for.  It  would  seem  that  oppor- 
tunity in  this  guise  is  knocking  at  the  door  of  scientifically  inclined 
women.  The  continuance  of  much  of  our  educational  and  ex- 
perimental work  will  devolve  upon  the  college  women  of*  the 
country.  The  permanent  advancement  made  along  these  lines  will 
depend  upon  whether  the  women  undertaking  it  are  well  equipped 
or  not. 


Women  can  now  help  design  ships  for  the  United.  States 
Navy.  They  are  eligible  for  employment  as  ship  draftsmen  in 
the  navy-yard  service  and  mechanical,  marine  engine  and  boiler 
draftsmen  in  the  Navy  Department.  The  increased  needs  of 
service  caused  by  the  war  have  thrown  these  positions  open  to 
them. 

A  hew  woman's  job  is  that  of  inspector  of  underearments 
in  the  Quartermaster's  department  of  the  Army.  There  are 
now  about  fifty  vacancies  in  this  work  in  the  quartermaster's 
department  in  New  York  city.  Other  jobs  recently  open  to 
women  are  freight- rate  clerk  and  express-rate  clerk  in  the  Depot 
Quartermaster's  offices,  War  Department;  and  several  kinds  of 
clerkships  in  the  Ordnance  division  of  the  War  Department. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington  furnishes  infor- 
mation regarding  these  positions. 
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A  GREAT  HISTORICAL  INDIAN  PICTURE 


NORA  B.  KINSI.EY 


Vice-Prosident  of  North  Rocky  Mountain  Section 


Since  September  1st,  1917,  there  has  been  hard  at  work, — ^with 
headquarters  in  Sheridan,  Wyoming, — a  corps  of  workers  on  a 
great  historical  Indian  picture  with  a  story  and  musical  setting 
befitting  the  subject.  Striking  out  into  an  entirely  new  field, 
away  from  the  beaten  paths  in  picture  production,  these  artists  are 
bringing  out  something  wholly  individual  and  unique.  Their  work 
will  record  Indian  life  from  the  period  of  its  most  savage  state  and 
benighted  condition  to  its  jpresent  day  civilization.  It  will  show, 
.step  by  step,  the  progress  made  by  the  Indian  race  and  the  in- 
fluence upon  it  of  the  white  man's  culture.  It  aims  to  properly 
interpret  the  red  man's  point  of  view  of  all  things  from  the  earliest 
traditions  of  the  race,  and  to  weave  into  the  story  of  his  life  the 
heroic,  poetic,  and  romantic  things  that  make  up  the  history  of  a 
brave  race  of  people  living  close  to  nature  and  drawing  from  her 
subtle  teachings  the  lessons  of  life. 

The  Indians  themselves  are  thoroughly  aroused  and  enthusias- 
tic over  the  work ;  and  are  entering  into  the  enterprise  with  remark- 
able intelligence  and  thorough  understanding  of  the  importance 
to  their  people  of  its  success.  The  part  they  play  will  be  up  to  a 
high  standard,  and  will  lack  nothing  that  is  in  their  power  to  give ; 
for  it  is  their  picture,  the  history  of  their  people;  and  through 
it  erroneous  impressions  may  be  corrected ;  and  the  noble  red  man,^ — 
for  there  is  indeed  a  noble  side  to  his  character, — ^be  presented  to 
the  world  in  his  proper  light. 

The  great  wealth  of  material  in  the  history  of  the  Crows 
and  Cheyennes,  the  translated  historical  legends,  the  vivid  romances 
expressed  in  poetical  measures,  together  with  the  sterner  tragedies 
which  marked  crises  in  the  lives  of  these  tribes,  collected  and  pre- 
served by  local  enthusiasts  have  all  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  producers  who  are  writing  and  filming  a  connected  story  as 
appealing  as  the  greatest  yet  produced. 

The  older  Crows  will  introduce  a  ntunber  of  ceremonial  dances 
never  before  seen  by  the  public  for .  which  special  costumes 
of  the  most  elaborate  sort,  implements,  and  other  necessary  para- 
phernalia have  been  made.  These,  together  with  many  ancient  and 
almost  forgotten  rites  and  customs  of  the  old  life  will  be  woven 
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into  the  story,  as  for  instance,  "The  Shield  Dance"  which  was  per- 
formed last  on  the  night  before  Custer's  Battle  in  June,  1876. 
None  of  the  tribe  now  living  under  the  age  of  fifty,  and  no  white 
man  now  living  have  ever  seen  this  dance.  In  it  the  older  Indians 
repeat  the  traditions  of  its  great  antiquity  which  correspond  in 
some  respects  to  the  ceremony  of  the  Crusaders  who  before  going 
into  battle  asked  Heaven  to  bless  their  shields. 

In  reality  this  production  will  be  not  one  photoplay,  but  a 
series  of  plays,  the  first  of  which  leads  up  to  but  does  not  include 
♦Custer's  Battle,  this  incident  having  already  figured  in  three 
scenarios.  Instead  there  will  be  used  in  this  film  story  the  less 
widely  known  though  historically  important  incidents  occurring 
about  "Massacre  Hill,"  Fort  Phil  Kearney  and  the  "Wagon  Box 
Fight"  all  in  the  vicinity  of  Sheridan,  Wyoming. 

The  scenario  will  include  pictures  covering  territory  from 
Rosebud  Agency,  Montana  on  the  south  to  the  central  and  eastern 
part  of  Wyoming ;  pictures  that  are  characteristic  of  Indian  life  and 
that  portray  nature  in  all  her  virgin  beauty.  The  scenes  of  the  Black 
Canyon  are  a  series  of  thrills  all  their  own.  Of  these  the  chief 
camera  man  says:  "If  another  series  of  the  same  kind  should  be 
needed,  I  will  do  it  by  proxy.  That  was  some  adventure !  Had  I 
known  what  our  Indian  guide  was  getting  us  into,  I  should  never 
have  had  the  courage  to  undertake  the  trip.  The  way  we  got 
down  that  wall  of  a  thousand  feet  was  to  stick  a  foot  forward 
through  the  brush,  breathe  a  prayer,  shut  our  eyes  and  let  go. 
Sometimes  we  fell  only  a  dozen  feet ;  at  others  it  seemed  we  should 
never  stop  this  side  eternity." 

This  canyon  is  a  miniature  Grand  Canyon  and  in  beauty 
is  surpassed  by  none.  Here  bear,  deer  and  other  game  abound  un- 
molested in  their  native  haunts.  Here  the  Indian's  hunting-ground 
still  remains  untouched  by  the  hand  of  the  white  man.  Here  no 
camera  has  ever  before  revealed  nature's  secrets  to  the  outer  world. 

In  bringing  the  film  story  of  the  red  man  up  to  its  present 
day  civilization  many  interesting  and  illuminating  industrial  scenes 
on  the  Crow  Agency  at  Lodge  Grass  and  the  Cheyenne  Agency  at 


*  It  will  be  noticed  that  I  say  "Custer's  BattW  and  not  Custer's  Mas- 
sacre" as  many  eastern  writers  refer  to  the  event  Western  people  and 
all  Indians  resent  the  term  "Massacre/'  and  justly  so.  For  it  was  a  battle, — 
the  red  man's  last  desperate  stand  in  defense  of  his  home,  his  pasture  lands, 
his  hunting  grounds, — a  battle  in  as  true  a  sense  of  the  term  as  any  now 
waging  in  Europe.  The  present  president  of  the  Sheridan  Branch  of  the 
A.CA.  was  a  young  girl  in  the  Army  Camp  with  her  father,  a  U.  S.  Army 
Officer,  at  the  time  and  remembers  distinctly  the  leave-taking  of  troops 
sent  to  re-enforce  Custer.   Those  troops  as  we  know,  arrived  too  late. 
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Lame  Deer  are  photographed;  pictures  portraying  intimate  and 
characteristic  phases  of  industrial  life  never  before  shown  on  the 
screen, — ^all  strung  on  a  thread,  allegorical,  romantic,  poetic.  Of 
this  phase  of  the  work  the  chief  camera  man  says:  "In  all  my  vast 
experience  I  have  never  encountered  more  magnificent  settings  nor 
better  photographic  subjects." 

Of  his  own  phase  of  the  work  the  photoplaywrght  says: 
"The  Indian  subject  is  so  large  and  admits  of  such  wonderful  pos- 
sibilities that  I  am  constantly  receiving  new  inspiration.  The 
opportunity  for  a  beautiful  picture  and  charming  story  excels  any 
subject  ever  yet  presented  to  me.  A  writer  could  hardly  fail  if 
he  tried." 

No  less  interesting  than  the  picture  is  the  musical  setting, — 
not  an  assembled  score,  but  a  great  musical  score  every  note  of 
which  is  original;  a  score  accurately  timed  to  cover  the  period  of 
action  as  measured  in  feet  and  inches  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  picture  moves  across  the  screen.  The  prelude  opens  with  an 
Indian  drum  in  the  distance.  Gradually  the  sound  comes  nearer  and 
grows  stronger  until  it  comes  to  double  forte,  then  as  gradually  dies 
away.  Then  we  hear  an  Indian  woman's  song  high  up  on  the 
oboe.  As  this  ends  the  theme  is  taken  up  on  the  strings,  followed 
by  the  oboe  and  strings  coming  up  to  a  full  orchestral  dimax.  As 
it  dies  away,  we  again  hear  the  oboe  and  strings;  then  the  oboe 
with  the  drums,  finishing  with  the  drum  alone  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  prelude. 

In  the  words  of  the  composer,  "by  this  time  we  are  all  In- 
dians ;  the  curtain  goes  up,  and  the  reel  starts"  I 

Those  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  composers'  workshop, 
testify  enthusiastically  that  he  is  most  effectively  translating  and 
interpretating  the  various  phases  of  Indian  life  and  history  in  terms 
understandable  to  the  public  and  is  still  not  losing  the  weird 
quality  and  effects  that  characterize  all  Indian  harmony. 

The  Indian  maiden  taking  the  stellar  part  in  the  sections  of 
the  film  production  picturing  the  romantic  and  poetical  features 
is  a  princess  of  noble  lineage.  Through  her  mother  she  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Tecumseh,  the  famous  Shawnee  Chief  of  early  Ohio 
and  Indian  history.  She  is  a  Cherokee,  was  bom  in  Oklahoma  and 
was  educated  chiefly  in  Denver.  She  was  the  inspiration  for 
Cadman's  distinctly  American  Opera,  "Shanewis,"  and  is  a  strik- 
ing example  of  the  possibilities  of  the  Indian  girl  for  assimilating 
cultural  education. 
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In  the  December  number  of  the  Journal  we  outlined  in  a 
general  way  the  work  proposed  by  our  war  Service  Committee 
as  the  special  task  of  the  college  women  of  the  country — a  task 
for  the  performance  of  which  their  obvious 
A  Report  of  fitness  makes  them  clearly  responsible.  To 
Progress  assist  the  Cjk)vemment  in  its  enormous  under- 

taking of  informing  accurately  and  eflFectively 
in  regard  to  the  causes,  the  necessity,  and  the  significance  of 
the  war,  the  millions  of  uninformed,  or  partially  informed,  or 
misinformed  persons  in  this  mighty  democracy  of  ours — that 
seemed  and  still  seems  to  the  committee  the  greatest  and  most 
vitally  necessary  service  that  the  educated  women  of  the 
country  can  render  at  this  most  critical  hour  of  our  national 
history. 

That  this  information  must  be  given  by  word  of  mouth, 
that  the  printed  page  alone  will  never  "get  the  story  over"  to 
the  people — this  every  member  of  the  committee,  from  long 
experience  in  various  sorts  of  educational  and  social  propaganda 
work,  knew  from  the  first.  Had  any  of  them  doubted,  however, 
the  necessity  of  the  employment  of  the  "personal  work"  method, 
our  experience  in  presenting  this  proposal  to  our  members  must 
certainly  have  convinced  them. 

We  are  willing  to  confess  that  when  we  printed  the  editorial 
in  the  December  Journal  we  cherished  a  hope  that  the  need 
and  the  opportunity  had  been  presented  vividly  and  appealingly 
enough  to  bring  some  response  from  an  Association  composed 
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like  ours  so  largely  of  habitual  readers.  So  far,  however,  only 
one  correspondent — an  associate  member — ^has  taken  note  of  it. 
Fortunately  we  have  not  depended  on  the  printed  page,  and  the 
work  of  securing  the  cooperation  of  college  women  all  over  the 
country  and  of  organizing  the  campaign  has  gone  on  apace. 

Since  the  previous  article  was  written  the  plan  has  been 
presented  to  larger  or  smaller  groups  of  college  women  in 
Albany,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Lansing,  Chica- 
go, Boston,  Providence,  New  Haven,  New  York,  Buffalo,  Col- 
umbus, Detroit  and  Indianapolis.  In  some  of  these  places  large 
and  enthusiastic  mass  meetings  of  college  women  have  been  held 
and  already  some  hundreds  of  speakers  have  volunteered  their 
services  for  the  work.  As  fast  as  possible  printed  material 
issued  by  the  Government  is  being  placed  in  their  hands  and 
numerous  local  committees  are  at  work  adapting  it  to  the  various 
types  of  audiences  which  they  at  once  foresee  as  ready  possi- 
bilities. The  central  War  Service  Committee  also  is  engaged 
in  a  similar  task  of  preparing  model  speeches  of  various  lengths — 
five,  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  minutes — ^which  will  be  printed  and 
distributed  among  our  workers  to  serve  as  suggestions  to  the 
less  experienced;  while  other  local  committees  are  studying 
local  situations  in  order  to  determine  how  an  audience  can  be 
found  for  our  speakers  among  the  various  groups  that  must  be 
reached. 

Wherever  the  campaign  is  undertaken  it  will  be  made  as 
intensive  as  possible.  How  extensive  it  will  be  will  depend 
upon  the  response  which  the  effort  meets  among  the  college 
women  of  the  country.  A  beginning  of  some  sort  has  been 
made  in  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Illinois  and  Iowa.  In  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
and  Illinois  a  fairly  effective  organization  of  the  work  is  already 
secured.  While  our  own  branches  are  naturally  serving  as  the 
centers  from  which  to  organize  the  undertaking  we  are  asking 
for  the  cooperation  of  every  sort  of  college  woman's  organiza- 
tion, and  especially  for  the  cooperation  of  every  isolated  college 
woman  whose  interest  can  be  secured.  Here  is  a  piece  of 
work  in  which  our  general  members  living  in  more  or  less 
remote  places,  can  be  particularly  valuable  to  the  Association. 
Will  they  not  volunteer  their  services  and  write  to  the  executive 
secretary  for  definite  directions  as  to  how  to  proceed? 
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By  means  of  a  plan  prepared  by  our  Albany  Branch  for 
New  York  State  but  applicable  to  any  state  where  we  have 
several  branches,  the  work  of  finding  both  the  organized  and  the 
unorganized  groups  of  college  women  and  the  isolated  college 
women  who  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  us  is  now  going 
forward.  As  fast  as  communication  is  established  between  the 
central  office  and  these  cooperating  groups  and  individuals  the 
task  of  finding  our  speakers  on  the  one  hand  and  our  audiences 
on  the  other  and  of  bringing  them  together  can  go  forward. 

Wherever  our  undertaking  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
State  Councils  of  Defense  our  plan  of  work  has  been  heartily 
approved  and  our  cooperation  eagerly  welcomed  by  them. 
Everywhere  it  is  clear  that  we  shall  have  the  approval  and  en- 
thusiastic cooperation  of  the  Woman's  Committees  of  the  State 
Councils  for  Defense.  Nowhere  have  we  encountered  any 
question  of  the  vital  need  for  this  service  and  nowhere  outside 
our  own  membership  any  doubt  as  to  our  ability  and  our  obliga- 
tion to  perform  it.  Certainly  there  is  no  other  organized  body 
of  women — ^perhaps  no  other  organized  body  either  of  men  or 
women — so  thoroughly  prepared  by  training  and  experience  to 
undertake  this  task.  If  we  claim  exemption  on  the  ground  that 
we  are  engaged  in  some  other  form  of  service,  we  must  be  very 
sure  that  this  other  service  is  one  commensurate  with  our 
powers.  The  fact  that  our  service  is  voluntary  in  no  wise  frees 
us  from  the  responsibility  of  making  it  the  most  intelligent  and 
most  effective  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  give. 

One  of  our  most  valued  members  has  written  to  the  execu- 
tive secretary  expressing  the  hope  that  some  day  the  Associa- 
tion of  Collegiate  Aumnae  would  consider  the  advisability  of 


home  for  retired  teachers,  but  upon  communicating  with  state 
and  city  superintendents  of  education  in  many  places  she  found 
that  no  such  home  existed  in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  these 
United  States. 

This  omission  on  the  part  of  educators  would  seem  to  imply 
a  lack  of  interest  in  the  human  and  personal  side  of  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching.  Why  have  we  been  remiss  in  this  respect 
when  all  about  us  other  professions  are  giving  the  matter  their 
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taking  up  the  question  of  homes  for  retired 
school  teachers.  She  had  expected  to  insert 
a  clause  in  her  will  appropriating  a  sum  for 
social  and  educational  entertainment  in  some 
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earnest  and  thoughtful  consideration?  Artists,  musicians  and 
actors,  long  ago  anticipated  this  need  and  have  provided  homes 
for  the  retired  members  of  their  professions,  and  year  after  year 
they  have  responded  nobly  to  the  call  for  funds  and  for  personal 
and  intimate  cooperation  in  carrying  on  the  work.  The  actors' 
home  on  Long  Island  and  the  Presser  home  for  musicians  in 
Philadelphia  are  notable  examples  of  permanent  abodes  for  this 
purpose,  while  the  beautiful  McDowell  home  at  Peterboro  typi- 
fies the  several  temporary  places  where  amidst  idyllic  surround- 
ings the  tired  mind  and  body  may  find  rest  and  quiet  for  a  time. 
In  these  homes  for  retired  artists,  singers  and  musicians  who  no 
longer  appear  in  public,  sing  songs  and  rehearse  parts  in  opera 
and  orchestra;  or  there  appear  in  plays,  beautifully  staged,  old 
exponents  of  histrionic  talent  whom  we  never  see  on  the  boards 
these  days.  In  a  congenial  society  they  pass  the  sunset  of  their 
lives  and  their  artistic  equipment  is  in  use  to  the  end.  It  is 
only  the  homeless  teacher  of  schools  who  is  obliged  to  retire  on 
her  pension  to  some  dreary  place  where  often  amidst  strangers, 
representatives  perhaps  of  every  trade  and  profession,  she  lives 
out  her  loveless  years. 

The  executive  secretary  would  like  to  see  this  Association 
sponsor  such  a  movement  as  has  been  proposed  by  our  member 
as  soon  as  we  are  more  free  from  the  pressure  of  present  obliga- 
tions. An  organization  such  as  ours  cannot  afford  to  be  a 
laggard  in  the  humanities.  Especially  where  college  women 
are  concerned  should  we  be  constantly  alert  to  the  opportunity 
for  sisterly  service.  An  A.  C.  A.  home  for  retired  school  teach- 
ers can  and  ought  to  be  an  undertaking  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

In  response  to  the  appeal  to  college  graduates  to  enter 
schools  of  nursing  and  prepare  themselves  for  this  important 
form  of  national  service  have  come  many  letters  of  inquiry 
regarding  hospital  training  schools  where 
CoUege  Women  ^^edit  will  be  given  for  scientific  work  already 
in  Schools  of  accomplished.  Information  procured  from  a 
Nursmg  number  of  the  leading  schools  shows  that 

several  of  them  are  willing  to  reduce  the  term  of  three  years 
from  six  months  to  a  year,  to  candidates  who  can  present  satis- 
factory work  in  science.  In  some  states,  however,  notably  Cali- 
fornia, Illinois  and  Maryland  this  will  be  impossible  as  three 
full  years  of  training  is  a  state  law. 
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The  Nursing  Section  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
names  the  following  list  as  schools  of  nursing  connected  with 
hospitals  where  credit  will  be  given : 

Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospital,  New  York  City. 

Cincinnati  General  Hospital,  Cincinnati. 

University  Hospital,  Augusta,  Georgia. 

Farrand  Training  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Lakeside  Hospital,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York  City. 

Newton  Hospital,  Newton,  Mass. 

Post  Graduate  Hospital,  New  York  City. 

Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City. 

Presbyterian  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rhode  Island  Hospital,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Robert  Long  Hospital,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  City  Hospital,  Blackwell's  Island,  New  York  City. 

University  Hospital,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Washington  University  Hospital,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Details  regarding  any  of  these  schools  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  Principal  of  the  School  of  Nursing.  The  list  is 
not  complete  as  other  hospitals  have  been  considering  the  question  of 
credit.  Still  others  are  endeavoring  to  meet  the  crisis  by  a 
special  adjustment  of  third  year  work  without  shortening  the 
total  length  of  the  course. 

The  subjects  which  will  in  all  probability  be  demanded  by 
most  schools  are  biology  (physiology  and  bacteriology),  chem- 
istry, economics,  sociology  (or  social  economy)  and  psychology. 
Courses  in  nutrition,  hygiene  (including  child  hygiene)  and  sani- 
tation may  be  accepted  for  part  of  the  biology  requirement. 
Students  asking  for  a  year  of  credit  will  generally  be  expected 
to  have  had  a  year  of  work  in  four  or  five  of  these  subjects. 

The  Nursing  Section  of  the  Council  believes  that  college 
graduates  may  be  given  some  preference  as  presumably  they 
have  a  sounder  foundation  in  the  subjects  which  underlie  nurs- 
ing, but  this  can  be  true  only  in  the  case  of  women  who  have  had 
scientific  subjects.  The  point  which  deserves  emphasis  is  not  that 
the  foundation  is  better,  but  that  by  virtue  of  their  training  college 
women  will  be  abler  to  concentrate  on  essentials  and  thus  get  more 
value  out  of  the  experience  in  a  given  time  than  would  women  with- 
out such  training. 

A  list  of  registered  nursing  schools  in  any  state  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Nurse 
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Examiners  of  the  state.  The  Committee  on  Nursing  of  the  federal 
Council  of  National  Defense,  Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C, 
invites  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  college  women  entering 
the  nursing  field. 


Branches  planning  motion  picture  entertainment  will  be 
interested  in  the  account  in  the  present  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
an  Indian  picture  in  the  making  at  Sheridan,  Wyoming.  This 
picture  it  would  seem,  ought  to  be  distinctly  educative  as  well 
as  a  marvelous  and  beautiful  spectacle.  Miss  Kinsley,  our  new 
vice-president  for  the  North  Rocky  Mountain  section,  who  is 
the  writer  of  the  article  and  whose  address  is  Box  276,  Sheridan, 
Wyo.,  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  keep  interested  persons  informed 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  picture  and  the  time  it  will  be  available 
for  presentation. 


Official  Call  for  the  Council  Meeting 

The  meeting  of  the  Council  will  be  held  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  April  12th  and  13th,  1918,  at  the  La  Salle 
Hotel  in  Chicago.  The  Council  consists  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  former  presidents  of  the  Association,  coun- 
cillors representing  branches,  councillors  representing 
general  members,  councillors  representing  the  colleges 
whose  graduates  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
Association,  and  councillors  representing  affiliated  alum- 
nae associations.  Matters  of  urgent  importance  must 
be  acted  upon  at  this  meeting  and  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil are  especially  requested  to  make  every  effort  to  be 
present.  Members  should  make  their  hotel  reservations 
at  once.  Fuller  information  in  regard  to  the  business 
to  come  before  the  meeting  will  be  issued  later. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE    COMMUNITY    SERVICE  AS- 
SOCIATION 

The  New  Commttnity  Service  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

The  Association  is  for  the  first  time  assuming  an  obligation 
to  aid  the  college  alumnae  of  the  coutitry  to  wider  and  more 
effective  social  service  in  their  own  communities  and  in  the 
European  need  of  the  moment. 

Miss  Katherine  Hardwick,  just  appointed  field  secretary, 
will  ask  the  cooperation  of  all  college  alumnae  in  extending  the 
usefulness  of  the  Association.  She,  herself,  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  call : 

First,  to  aid  in  stimulating  interest  among  the  alumnae 
members  of  the  Association; 

Second,  to  answer  the  call  of  any  alumna  to  go  to  a  com- 
munity and  aid  the  college  women  of  the  community  to  organize 
community  center  or  social  center  activities,  giving  her  time  ac- 
cording to  the  need.  Where  such  demands  involve  residence  and 
railway  fares,  it  is  hoped  that  the  community  will  be  able  to  bear 
that  part  of  Miss  Hardwick's  expense,  but  no  alumna  should 
hesitate  to  command  Miss  Hardwick's  support  because  she  does 
not  foresee  the  means  of  meeting  such  initial  expense. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Denison  House  on 
October  27  it  wds  decided  that  the  Intercollegiate  Community 
Service  Association  should  organize  a  clearing  house  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  and  disseminating  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  need  and  opportunities  for  trained  women  to  render 
social  service  in  European  countries  either  in  the  devastated 
areas  or  in  the  larger  cities.  Such  a  committee  is  being  organ- 
dize,  and  Miss  Hardwick  has  been  aiding  that  committee  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  organized. 

At  the  same  moment  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae 
was  establishing  a  War  Service  Committee,  one  function  of 
which  was  similar  to  that  provided  for  this  committee  of  the 
I.  C.  S.  A.  As  a  result,  the  President  of  the  Intercollegiate  Com- 
munity Service  Association  in  conference  with  the  War  Service 
Committee  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  drew  up  a 
plan  for  cooperation  between  the  two  committees.  The  plan 
for  the  Committee  on  European  Social  Reconstruction  Service 
and  the  plan  for  cooperation  between  the  two  committees  are 
printed  below. 

Reconstruction  Service — 

I.  This  committee  shall  be  organized  by  the  Intercollegiate 
Community  Service  Association,  and  shall  be  composed 
of  representatives  of  various  colleges.  Upon  it  shall  be 
invited  to  serve,  also,  representatives  of  the  committee 
on  European  War  Service  established  by  colleges  whiph 
are  actually  supporting  social  workers  in  the  field. 
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II.  The  object  of  this  committee  shall  be: 

(a)  To  secure  information  with  reference  to  the  need 
for  trained  social  workers  in  the  devastated  areas 
of  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  other  countries. 

(b)  To  secure  information  with  regard  to  the  college 
women  available  for  war  service  in  devastated  areas. 

(c)  To  collect,  organize  and  make  available  the  experi- 
ence of  college  women  serving  in  the  devastated 


(d)  To  collect,  organize,  and  make  available  the  experi- 
ence of  committees  maintaining  college  women  in 
the  devastated  areas  of  Europe. 

(e)  To  aid  college  graduates  to  plan  for  and  carry  out 
the  organization  of  reconstruction  units  in  Europe 
or  the  maintenance  of  trained  social  workers  in 
Europe. 

(f)  To  aid  college  groups  which  are  not  able  to  bear 
the  entire  expense  of  maintaining  groups  of  workers 
or  single  workers  in  Europe  to  cooperate  in  the 
maintenance  of  such  units  or  individual  workers  in 
European  areas. 

Plan  for  cooperation  between  the  above  committee  and  the  A.  C  A, 
War  Committee: 

1.  It  was  agreed  that  the  War  Service  Committee  of  the 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  should  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  investigating  the  desirability  of  college 
European  reconstruction  units  and  of  advising  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  Association  and  the  colleges 
with  regard  to  such  service. 

2.  Since  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  is  not  in  a 
position  to  make  the  necessary  detailed  investigations,  it 
cordially  approves  the  plan  of  the  Intercollegiate  Com- 
munity Service  Association  to  take  over  the  task  of  in- 
vestigation and  advice  as  to  ways  and  means  of  orgfaniz- 
ing  and  sending  such  units,  and  as  to  all  conditions  in 
foreign  countries  where  such  units  are  to  work. 

3.  The  same  procedure  as  is  followed  in  the  case  of  college 
units  shall  be  followed  in  the  case  of  individual  social 
workers  in  foreign  countries. 

4.  The  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  War  Service 
Committee  and  the  Intercollegiate  Community  Service 
Association  Committee  on  European  Reconstruction  shall 
unite  in  a  joint  recommendation  of  college  graduates  as 
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social  workers  for  foreign  service,  and  no  recommenda- 
tion of  social  workers  through  the  Association  of  Col- 
legiate Alumnae  shall  be  final  without  having  been  passed 
upon  by  the  Intercollegiate  Community  Service  Associa^ 
tion. 

5.  All  information  secured  by  either  Association  regarding 
the  experiences  of  units  or  individuals  in  this  country  or 
in  foreign  countries  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  other 
organization. 

6.  It  shall  be  understood  that  each  Association  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  publish  through  its  own  publications  informa- 
tion secured  by  the  other  association,  due  credit  being 
given. 

The  Association  urges  the  alumnae  and  undergraduates  of 
any  college  who  would  seek  information  concerning  the  oppor- 
tunities for  social  service  in  European  fields  or  who  might  wish 
to  cooperate  with  the  alumnae  or  undergraduates  of  other  col- 
leges for  carrying  out  any  specific  work  in  social  service  or 
reconstruction  to  correspond  with  Miss  Katherine  Hardwick, 
433  Christian  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  earnestly  urges  any  college 
groups  who  have  been  carrying  on  or  are  carrying  on  any  Euro- 
pean social  service  to  keep  Miss  Hardwick  informed  of  their 
purpose  and  plans;  and  if  alumnae  or  undergraduates  know  of 
social  work  being  done  by  individual  American  women  in  Eu- 
rope, will  they  not  send  the  information  to  Miss  Hardwick. 

It  is  by  such  cooperation  that  we  women  of  America  may  be 
able  to  render  expert  service  to  those  people  who  are  in  distinct 
need  in  European  countries,  and  to  prevent  the  waste  of  money, 
of  time,  and  of  enthusiasm  in  useless  or  unnecessary  or  undesired 
channels. 


Editor  ot  the  Journai.  : 

I  have  read  with  interest  Dr.  Burk's  article  in  the  December 
number  of  your  magazine.  While  it  is  very  easy  to  criticize  our 
college  work  at  the  present  time,  it  seems  to  me  much  harder  to 
suggest  feasonable  methods  of  improvement.  I  feel  deeply  the 
lack  of  vocational  appeal  which  our  colleges  reveal.  I  feel,  too, 
that  we  do  want  some  other  than  the  purely  vocational  purpose  in 
our  colleges.  At  present,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  apt  to  go  to 
extremes.  On  the  one  side,  we  have  a  school  of  engineering,  or 
farming,  or  business,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  school  which 
avowedly  is  training  primarily  for  general  intellectual  knowledge, 
and  consequently  for  power,  and  is  a  preparation  for  the  right 
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use  of  one's  leisure  time.  As  a  group,  I  think  professors  in  arts 
fail  to  show  the  direct  applications,  and  consequently  the  import- 
ance, of  much  of  this  work.  The  result  is  that  our  students  fail 
to  see  it  all  in  its  true  bearings,  and  so  fail  to  get  the  needed  impetus 
for  hard  interested  study. 

If  we  look  back  into  the  history  of  our  collies  of  arts,  we 
will  find  they  were  founded  to  better  prepare  the  leaders  of  society, 
that  is,  clergymen  and  lawyers,  for  even  a  century  ago  physicians 
were  not  as  a  rule  college  men.  The  work  of  the  colleges  was  truly 
vocational,  and  the  studies  pursued  in  them  were  those  which  gave 
the  tools  of  their  professional  work  to  their  students.  These  tools 
were,  first  of  all,  Liatin,  as  a  key  to  most  of  the  literature  of  theology, 
and  to  a  good  deal  of  the  literature  of  law;  rhetoric,  as  a  means 
of  literary  expression ;  philosophy,  as  the  basis  of  the  law  of  conduct 
in  church  and  in  state.  There  were,  of  course,  practically  no 
sciences,  if  one  goes  back  more  than  fifty  years.  All  students  in 
college  felt  the  direct  bearing  of  these  subjects  on  their  future 
work,  and  realized  that  success  in  their  work  depended  upon  the 
mastery  of  these  subjects.  This  knowledge  and  this  feeling  sup- 
plied the  incentive,  tfie  absence  of  which  we  now  so  frequently 
deplore. 

If,  further,  we  examine  the  personal  characteristics  of  the 
older  college  students,  we  find  that  they  were  almost  exclusively  men 
who  went  to  college  because  of  a  strong  desire  to  go,  because 
of  a  conviction  that  through  the  collie  lay  the  road  to  leadership 
and  to  the  first  rank  in  their  callings.  TTiey  were  truly  a  select 
body  of  men,  men  with  well  formed  ideals  and  with  well  directed 
purposes.  We  have  in  college  todav  such  men  and  women  of  like 
purpose  and  determination.  This  class  gives  us^  no  anxiety.  They 
need  no  special  incentive.  They  do  not  need  to  be  driven  or 
coaxed.  Our  problem  is  another  class,  largely  unknown  in  earlier 
days,  who  have  no  fixed  purpose,  and  consequently  lack  that  de- 
termination necessary  to  intellectual  growth. 

We  teachers,  I  think,  have  failed  in  that  we  have  not  made 
it  clear  to  students  just  how  the  work  in  the  colleges  of  arts 
does  in  fact  today  assist  in  gaining  a  knowledge  and  power  quite 
as  essential  to  leadership  now  as  ever.  We  also  not  mfrequently 
deceive  ourselves  in  claiming  that  the  college  of  arts  differs  wholly 
from  the  professional  school.  There  are  comparatively  few  students 
in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  Arts  Course  who  are  not  in 
effect  vocational  students.  Our  historic  and  conventional  standards 
blind  our  eyes.  The  college  is  no  worse  for  the  fact,  whether  we 
recognize  it  or  not.  We  all  feel  that  the  elective  system  has  im- 
proved greatly  the  standards  of  teaching  and  study  in  the  upper 
years  of  the  course,  and  the  elective  system  in  the  collie  of  arts 
is  largely  a  system  to  permit  professional  study. 

George  P.  Bristol, 

Professor  of  Greek, 
Collie  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

Cornell  University. 
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Ann  Arbor  Branch,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — ^The  Ann  Arbor 
Branch  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  was  entertained,  at  its  last  meet- 
ing, by  a  very  delightful  talk  given  by  Mrs.  Kate  Upson  Clark 
on  "Solomon  and  the  Modem  Women."  Under  the  auspices 
of  our  Branch  the  Arts  and  Crafts  players  of  Detroit  presented 
three  one-act  plays  recently.  The  plays  chosen  were  "Nettie," 
by  George  Ade;  "The  Lost  Silk  Hat,"  by  Lord  Dunsany;  and 
"Suppressed  Desires,"  by  Susan  Dunsany.  The  proceeds  of  the 
entertainment  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  work  which  the  branch 
has  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  University  Union  in  Paris. 

Boston  Branch,  Boston,  Mass. — The  regular  December 
meeting  of  the  Branch  was  a  meeting  in  recogniton  of  the  orig- 
inal members  of  the  Branch  who  have  been  members  continu- 
ously from  1886  until  the  present  day.  There  are  forty  of  them, 
and  twenty-three  were  at  the  meeting.  The  roll  of  the  forty  was 
called,  and  for  a  few  moments  reminscences  of  the  early  meet- 
ings of  the  Branch  were  given.  Then  Miss  Katharine  Lee 
Bates,  Professor  of  English  in  Wellesley  College,  herself  an 
"original  member,"  spoke  on  "Apollo  and  Mars."  She  traced 
the  history  of  English  poetry  in  its  relation  to  England's  wars, 
and  read  from  a  number  of  the  poets. 

California  Branch,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — California  Branch 
received  a  genuine  Christmas  present  which  has  been  much 
admired  by  the  members.  From  Washington  from  the  Children's 
Bureau  there  came  to  our  organization  a  beautiful  bronze  medal, 
in  recognition  of  the  work  done  by  the  branch  in  the  Children's 
Bureau's  Educational  exhibit  during  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposi- 
tion. Alumnae  members  who  visited  the  Exposition  will  recall 
the  baby  clinics  maintained  by  the  Branch,  where  thousands  of 
babies  were  examined  by  Government  physicians  and  as  many 
mothers  were  given  instruction  in  the  care  of  their  children. 
The  medal  for  the  exhibit  came  with  a  letter  from  Miss  Julia 
Lathrop  and  is  one  of  the  valued  possessions  of  the  branch. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  recognition  from  Washing- 
ton of  the  work  of  our  Baby  Hygiene  committee  came  the 
Branch  announcement  of  the  extension  of  that  committee's  work 
through  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  larger  clinic  in  one  of 
the  thickly  populated  sections  of  the  city. 

The  November  meeting  of  the  branch  was  made  the  occa- 
sion for  Christmas  giving  to  the  French  orphan  of  the  Branch. 
A  gift  of  twelve  dollars  was  sent  by  the  members. 

The  December  meeting  was  as  usual  our  branch  pljiy  time. 
The  two  hundred  and  more  members  and  guests  present  did  not 
forget,  however,  the  serious  times  through'  which  we  are  passing, 
and  the  gaiety  of  the  afternoon  gave  place  momentarily  to  a 
"New  Year's  Resolution"  by  many  of  the  members  to  assume 
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part  of  the  task  of  war  saving  for  investing  in  war  savings 
stamps. 

Four  hundred  enlisted  men  from  the  army  and  navy  posts 
about  the  bay  were  guests  of  the  Branch  at  a  dance,  given  on 
the  evening  of  December  7,  in  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Special 
effort  was  made  to  extend  invitations  to  all  of  the  college  men 
within  reach,  so  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  national 
association  may  have  heard  first-hand  from  their  enlisted  boys 
whether  or  not  the  dance  was  a  success. 

Connecticut  Branch,  New  Haven,  Conn. — On  the  fifth  of 
December  the  Connecticut  Branch  closed  the  last  of  the  regis- 
tration booths,  having  registered  over  18,000  women  from  New 
Haven  and  the  outlying  towns.  There  are  27,000  male  voters 
in  New  Haven  so  we  feel  satisfied  that  18,000  represents  a  good 
majority  of  the  women  in  the  city.  The  registration  began  on 
November  19,  when  forty  registration  booths  were  opened,  all 
of  which  were  operated  until  November  27th.  After  that  date, 
16000  women  having  registered,  only  the  booths  in  the  depart- 
ment stores  and  in  the  Public  Library  were  kept  open  until 
December  5th.  The  work  of  filing  and  correcting  the  cards  is 
still  going  on.  It  is  being  done  chiefly  by  trained  librarians 
whose  time  is  donated  in  part  by  the  Yale  University  library 
and  in  part  by  themselves  individually  in  evening  work.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  cards  are  in  daily  use  by  two  employment 
bureaus,  one  for  paid  workers,  opened  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  get  more  factory  workers,  and  the  other,  a  volunteer 
bureau,  run  by  the  A.  (5.  A.  The  results  of  the  registration 
appear  to  be  highly  satisfactory  although  whether  they  will 
seem  sufficiently  so  to  the  business  men  of  the  city  we  cannot 
as  yet  tell.  Upon  the  verdict  of  the  business  men  depends 
whether  we  shall  continue  the  work  throughout  the  state. 

Organization  for  registration  was  begun  last  July  when  the 
request  that  the  A.  C.  A.  undertake  the  work  was  made  by  the 
Connecticut  Division  of  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense.  A  delay  in  the  preparations  occurred 
on  account  of  a  persistent  rumour  to  the  effect  that  a  national 
census  of  women  was  to  be  taken.  On  the  17th  of  October, 
however,  the  State  Council  came  to  the  decision,  approved  by 
the  Woman's  Committee,  to  have  registration  taken  in  New 
Haven  as  an  experiment  before  extending  it  to  the  rest  of  the 
state. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Bumstead  of  New  Haven,  chairman  of  the 
State  Committee  for  Registration,  organized  the  work  and  it  is 
very  largely  to  her  efforts  that  the  success  of  the  undertaking  is 
due.  Chairmen  chosen  by  Mrs.  Bumstead  were  appointed  for 
the  different  districts— Miss  Elinor  Bliss  for  New  Haven;  Miss 
Street  for  East  Haven;  and  Miss  Summers  for  West  Haven. 
Miss  Bliss  undertook  the  essential  task  of  directing  the  exact 
technique  for  taking  registration.    She  went  to  Chicago  and 
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there  procured  for  the  benefit  of  New  Haven  the  experience 
that  the  registrars  had  gained  in  their  work  in  that  city.  On 
her  return  she  instructed  ten  women  in  the  meaning  and  pur- 
pose of  the  wording  of  the  registration  cards  and  they  in  turn 
gave  lecture  and  discussion  courses  to  the  400  women  who 
finally  acted  as  registrars.  In  order  to  qualify  as  a  registrar, 
each  woman  had  to  attend  a  two-hour  lecture  and  a  two-hour 
discussion  course  in  the  manner  of  filling  out  the  cards.  The 
400  registrars  were  procured  by  direct  appeal  to  the  A.  C.  A. 
and  by  a  publicity  campaign  through  the  various  city  organiza- 
tions of  women,  whose  representatives  were  called  to  a  mass 
meeting  for  the  purpose. 

The  days  between  November  10  and  November  27  were 
finally  set  for  registration  by  proclamation  of  the  State  Coun- 
cil, which  proclamation,  together  with  that  issued  by  the  Mayor 
of  New  Haven,  made  an  effective  basis  for  publicity. 

The  expenses  of  registration  were  defrayed  by  $500.00  given 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Employers  Association. 
More  money  was  not  needed  on  account  of  the  service  of  vol- 
unteers and  of  the  generosity  of  Yale  University  in  donating 
rooms  for  headquarters,  typewriter,  mimeographs,  etc.  The 
registration  booths  were  placed  in  public  buildings,  the  Public 
Library  and  the  schoolhouses,  as  well  as  in  department  stores, 
and  the  press  cooperated  generously  in  the  publicity  work. 
Copies  of  a  poster  drawn  by  Miss  Christine  Herter,  the  artist 
who  planned  the  pageant  given  last  year  in  the  Yale  Bowl,  were 
displayed  in  trolley  cars  and  shop  windows  and  75,000  hand- 
bills containing  the  proclamations  of  the  State  Council  and  the 
Mayor  and  giving  the  location  of  the  registration  booths,  were 
published  and  distributed  through  the  public  schools  and  by 
other  agencies.  A  mass  meeting  was  also  held  at  Woolsey 
Hall,  donated  for  the  purpose  by  the  University, — ^where  lectures 
on  Women's  Work  in  War  were  g^ven  by  Dr.  Anna  Howard 
Shaw,  Chairman  of  the  National  Woman's  Committee  and  by 
Mr.  George  B.  Chander,  Chairman  of  the  Publicity  Committee 
of  the  State  Council.  Forty  registration  centers  were  estab- 
lished in  each  of  which  one  captain  was  in  charge.  Registra- 
tion was  also  taken  in  all  the  factories  which  employ  women  to 
any  extent.  In  some  of  the  factories  the  registration  was  taken 
by  the  factory  staff  under  the  direction  of  the  trained  registrars. 
In  one  case  the  owner  of  the  factory  objected  at  first  decidedly 
to  the  whole  proceeding  but  was  induced  to  see  the  light  and 
finally  himself  took  the  registration  of  his  women  employees. 

The  fruits  of  the  undertaking  are  now  being  realized  in  two 
employment  bureaus.  The  Bureau  opened  two  weeks  ago  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  given  access  at  once  to  all 
the  cards  of  women  who  offered  to  do  paid  work.  It  is  im- 
possible at  present  to  say  to  just  how  great  an  extent  the  cards 
are  proving  of  use  in  this  connection.  They  are  being  referred 
to  continually  in  the  attempt  to  get  more  factory  workers. 
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particularly  for  the  munition  factories.  In  the  Bureau  for 
Volunteers,  opened  two  weeks  ago  by  the  A.  C.  A.  at  its  own 
headquarters,  the  cards  are  proving  an  invaluable  aid  in  finding 
and  placing  volunteer  workers.  In  the  first  week  that  this 
Bureau  opened  forty  women  were  placed  as  clerical  aids  to  the 
doctors  in  the  dispensary  and  in  other  similar  work,  and  this 
week  over  70  more  have  been  sent  out. 

The  Connecticut  Branch  intends  to  go  on  this  year  with 
the  work  started  last  winter  in  vocational  guidance.  At  a  recent 
executive  meeting  $125.00  was  appropriated  for  this  work,  as 
well  as  $50.00  for  the  expenses  of  the  Volunteer  Employment 
Bureau.  The  lectures  on  Vocatonal  Guidance  this  year,  as 
planned  at  present,  will  tend  to  work  up  interest  in  special 
phases  of  the  work.  The  lecturers  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  dif- 
ferent teachers'  committees  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  course  will' 
result  in  having  Vocational  Guidance  definitely  adopted  in  the 
schools  of  New  Haven. 


Denver  Branch,  Denver,  Colo. — Our  greatest  interest  is  still 
centered  in  our  Bureau  of  Occupations  which  we  feel  is  filling 
more  and  more  a  real  need  in  the  community.  To  help  provide 
funds  fpr  the  bureau,  the  Denver  Drama  League  presented  two 
plays  for  us,  "Helena's  Husband"  and  "The  Merry  Death." 
There  were  two  performances  given,  one  Friday  evening  and 
the  other  Saturday  afternoon,  which  netted  us  $250.00.  Owing 
to  the  urgent  need  of  the  Red  Cross  for  surgical  dressings  we 
decided  to  form  two  units  in  the  branch,  one  to  do  gauze  work 
and  the  other  to  make  other  hospital  supplies  one  day  a  week 
at  Thrift  House. 


Elmira  Branch,  Ehnira,  N.  Y. — ^The  Elmira  Branch  of  the 
A.  C.  A.  which  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1917,  has  a 
present  active  membership  of  one  hundred  and  thirty.  The  club 
meets  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month  at  which  time  some 
speaker  of  especial  interest  gives  a  talk  to  the  members,  follow- 
ing a  business  session. 

The  speakers  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  were  Annie 
Beecher  Scoville,  who  spoke  upon  "Some  Unpublished  Letters 
of  Henry  Ward  Beecher."  Miss  Rachel  ToUes,  Principal  of  the 
American  School  for  Girls  in  Beirut,  Syria,  who  related  some 
of  the  arduous  experiences  of  her  return  journey  to  this  country 
during  the  past  summer,  and  Miss  Ida  Langdon,  who  spoke  of 
her  experiences  in  leaving  Belgium  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  annual  luncheon  and  election  of  officers  for  1918-19 
occurred  in  January. 

The  members  of  the  branch  are  all  active  in  Red  Cross 
work  and  assumed  their  share  of  the  work  incident  to  the 
Liberty  Loan  and  the  Red  Cross  membership  drives. 
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Greencastle  Branch,  Greencastle,  Ind. — In  December  our 
committee  on  French  relief  gave  a  knitting  party  in  the  large 
reception  room  of  Bowman  Memorial  Building  of  DePauw  Uni- 
versity. The  attendance  was  very  good  and  the  silver  offering 
received  has  been  of  great  help.  The  supply  of  little  garments 
has  been  steadily  increasing  throughout  December,  and  a  second 
shipment  will  soon  be  made. 

On  December  the  fourteenth  instead  of  our  regular  monthly 
meeting,  the  Branch  entertained  in  the  "Little  Theatre''  of 
West  College,  the  High  School  girls  and  their  mothers,  and  the 
University  girls  and  mothers  who  reside  in  Greencastle.  Miss 
Sage,  Professor  of  Textiles  and  Designs  at  the  University  of 
Indiana,  came  from  Blooming^on  to  speak  upon  "Conservation 
in  Dress."  Miss  Sage  had  been  recommended  to  us  by  the 
State  Council  of  Defense.  In  replying  to  our  request  for  a 
speaker  the  State  Council  commended  us  as  the  first  organiza- 
tion to  ask  for  a  speaker  upon  this  important  branch  of  patriotic 
service. 

Our  committee  on  Vocational  Guidance  entertained  the 
Boy  Scouts  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  December,  and  a  prize 
has  been  offered  by  the  Branch  to  the  first  Greencastle  boy  to 
become  a  First  Class  Scout. 


Greenwich  Branch,  Greenwich,  Conn. — Not  only  our  college 
club  members,  but  all  Greenwich  women  worked  hard  in  the 
Red  Cross  drive,  and  helped  make  Greenwich's  quota  of  3,500 
new  members  reach  6,500. 

The  November  and  December  reports  of  the  various  com- 
mittees are  most  inspiring. 

The  Library  Committee  reports  that: 

1.  The  campaign  for  fimds  for  War  Library  Work  netted 
$1,266.00,  a  sum  above  the  quota  for  Greenwich. 

2.  The  town  has  appropriated  $2,000.00  for  our  library, 
making  it  eligible  to  receive  State  aid  to  the  amount  of  $100.00 
to  be  spent  for  books. 

3.  The  packing  for  camp  libraries  goes  on  each  week  at  the 
Library. 

4.  The  Library  has  received  as  special  contributions  a  tele- 
phone, a  flag  and  a  flag-pole.  The  story-telling  hour,  the  gift  of 
the  College  Club,  has  been  discontinued  for  the  duration  of  the 
war,  in  order  that  the  money  may  be  expended  to  better  advan- 
tage in  buying  books  for  extension  libraries. 

5.  The  Library  Board  has  arranged  to  carry  books  to 
schools  in  the  country  districts  by  automobile,  and  is  adding  to 
the  equipment  of  the  Library  as  it  sees  fit. 

The  Educational  Committee  reports  that  the  new  Domestic 
Science  course  in  the  public  schools  is  being  given  with  great 
success.  Now  the  practicability  of  furnishing  school  lunches 
has  been  taken  under  consideration  by  the  club. 

The  Surgical  Dressings  Committee,  an  auxiliary  of  the 
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National  Red  Cross,  which  has  at  present  five  (5)  diflFerent 
groups,  each  ^meeting  once  a  week,  reported  that  dressings  were 
then  being  made  at  the  rate  of  9,952  per  week  and  that  from 
March,  1916,  to  December  31,  1917,  230,526  dressings  had  been 
sent  by  them  to  France. 

Two  new  committees  have  been  appointed,  one  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  adoption  by  the  club  of  a  French 
orphan,  and  the  other  to  consider  the  advisability  of  undertaking 
the  establishment  of  some  sort  of  club,  or  if  possible,  "half  of 
residence,"  for  the  working  women  of  Greenwich. 

Our  President,  who  is  also  the  chairman  of  the  local  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Council  of  Defense,  gave  an  account  of 
the  Women's  Rally  of  the  National  Council  of  Defense  at  Hart- 
ford. This  meeting  of  the  chairmen  of  the  counties  of  Connecti- 
cut brought  out  the  fact  that  our  town  has  excelled  in  food  con- 
servation, as  evidenced  by  our  good  work  in  the  Hoover  cam- 
paign. 

The  Chairman,  of  the  Publicity  Committee,  who  is  also 
secretary  of  the  local  committee  of  the  National  Council  of 
Defense,  read  a  report  of  the  war  work  which  has  been  done 
by  the  women  of  Greenwich.  In  this  work  our  College  Club 
has  had  a  large  share.  Besides  its  liberal  contribution  of  dress- 
ings through  the  Surgical  Dressings  Committee  and  its  adop- 
tion of  a  French  orphan,  it  has  bought  a  Liberty  Bond,  and 
supplied  not  only  numerous  workers  for  all  the  campaigns  of  the 
fall,  but  also  chairmen  for  the  following  committees: 

The  Liberty  Loan  Committee;  the  Hoover  Pledge  Card 
Committee;  the  Home  Gardening  Association;  the  Canning 
Kitchen;  the  Red  Cross  Publicity  Committee;  the  Local  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Council  of  Defense,  and  also  the  Secretary 
of  the  last  named  committee. 

Kansas  City  Branch,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — ^The  Kansas  City 
Chapter  of  the  Association  has  this  year  been  supporting  more 
interests  than  usual,  because  of  the  possibilities  for  war  work. 
Perhaps  our  biggest  and  most  permanent  interest  is  the  voca- 
tional bureau  which  is  supported  by  the  branch  and  managed 
by  Mrs.  Cramer  whose  enthusiasm  and  devotion  have  made  the 
w6rk  vital  and  broad.  In  this  work  the  vocational  advice  g^ven 
by  Mrs.  Cramer  to  students  in  colleges  and  universities  is  quite 
as  important  as  the  placing  of  college  women. 

Connected  with  the  Bureau  is  the  High  School  Committee 
that  calls  on  girls  who  have  dropped  out  of  high  school,  ascer- 
taining the  cause  and  offering  assistance  to  finish  the  course,  or 
aiding  in  securing  better  positions  or  better  training.  This  year 
however  the  committee  is  a  bit  discouraged  because  it  finds  in 
many  families  so  real  a  need  for  a  larger  income. 

Another  very  interesting  phase  of  this  year's  work  is  that 
of  the  Moving  Picture  Review  Committee,  at  least  one  member 
of  which  sits  every  day  making  a  list  of  approved  films.  Copies 
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of  these  lists  are  sent  every  day  to  the  moving  picture  houses, 
many  of  which  choose  from  them.  As  a  result  we  feel  that 
more  patrons  and  managers  are  realizing  the  possibility  of 
standardization.  In  this  work  we  are  indebted  to  the  loyal 
cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

Our  scholarship  committee  awards  annually  two  loan 
scholarships  to  the  University  of  Missouri  and  two  to  the 
University  of  Kansas. 

The  Red  Cross  Information  Bureau,  having  its  office  at  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  is  managed  by  members  of  the  Branch. 

Lros'  Angeles  Branch,  Lea  Angeles,  CaL — For  the  past 

month  in  Los  Angeles  Women's  University  Club  circles,  aside 
from  the  regular  work,  the  Americanization  Committee  has  been 
particularly  active.  It  is  making  a  survey  of  the  industrial 
institutions  of  the  city  to  ascertain  the  number  of  alien  women, 
conditions  in  which  they  work,  where  they  live,  etc.  and  to 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  management  of  these  institutions 
in  providing  instruction  for  these  foreigners  in  our  midst.  Two 
large  packing  houses  have  responded  very  encouragingly,  con- 
senting to  the  use  of  a  small  part  of  the  eight  hours  during  which 
the  women  are  employed  by  them,  for  instruction  which  the  sup- 
erintendent of  our  city  schools.  Dr.  Shields,  has  agreed  to  pro- 
vide. The  managers  seem  genuinely  interested  in  bettering 
conditions.  This  is  only  a  beginning  as  the  survey  will  extend 
over  the  entire  community. 

On  December  the  eighth  we  had  a  Christmas  party  for 
the  children  of  the  members  of  the  club.  Each  child  brought 
either  a  toy  or  some  money  to  provide  the  Christmas  gifts  for 
100  poor  children  of  the  city.  The  gifts  were  distributed  on 
Christmas  eve. 

The  Christmas  Jinks  of  the  Club  will  be  given  on  Satur- 
urday,  January  fifth,  at  a  luncheon. 

Nebraska  Branch,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. — ^The  Nebraska 
Branch  has  this  year  been  holding  meetings  at  specified  times  as 
usual  though  the  work  undertaken  has  been  connected  almost 
entirely  with  war  relief  enterprises.  The  last  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Red  Cross  headquarters  when  the  members  cooperated 
with  other  clubs  and  organizations  in  the  city  in  making  band- 
ages and  surgical  dressings  to  fill  the  special  call  issued  by  the 
Red  Cross. 

At  the  previous  meetings  held  this  year  at  the  home  of  the 
President,  Mrs.  May  B.  Field,  sewing  has  been  done  on  gar- 
ments for  destitute  French  children.  The  members  of  the  As- 
sociation hope,  with  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year  to  have 
completed  a  consignment  of  these  garments  to  the  amount  of 
twenty-five  dollars'  worth. 

Nevada  Branch,  Reno,  Nev. — The  Nevada  Branch  of  the 
A.  C.  A.  had  its  beginning  on  March  28,  1917,  when  a  few  en- 
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thusiastic  college  women  met  in  Reno,  effedted  an  organization, 
and  sent  their  application  for  admission  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion to  Mrs.  Martin.  The  new  Branch  promptly  received  recog- 
nition and  from  that  time  its  field  of  activity  has  been  broaden- 
ing and  its  membership  increasing  most  satisfactorily.  Monthly 
meetings  are  always  well  attended  and  much  interest  is  shown. 

As  the  State  University,  which  is  coeducational,  is  located 
in  Reno  one  of  the  first  things  to  engage  our  attention  was  an 
cflFort  to  have  it  placed  upon  the  list  of  institutions  whose  grad- 
uates are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  A.  C.  A.  The  capable 
committee  that  has  this  matter  in  charge  has  already  consider- 
able correspondence  regarding  it  and  hopes  soon  to  have  some 
definite  report  to  make  as  a  result  of  their  persistent  eflFort. 

Before  discontinuing  our  meetings  for  the  summer  vacation 
various  committees  were  busily  engaged  in  well  directed  efforts 
for  helpful  local  work,  and  plans  were  laid  for  co-operation  with 
the  educational  and  conservational  bodies  of  the  state  and 
Nation. 

The  regular  meeting  of  our  Branch  in  December  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  luncheon  strictly  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Hoover's 
ideas  of  food  conservation,  given  in  honor  of  Miss  Ethel  Moore 
of  Oakland,  Cal.,  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  section 
of  the  A.  C.  A.  It  was  a  delight  to  have  Miss  Moore  as  our 
guest  and  her  earnest,  inspiring  address  was  an  incentive  to  re- 
newed effort  to  do  our  best  in  these  days  of  woman's  opportunity 
for  valiant  service. 

Pittsburgh  Br&nch,  Pittsburg,  Pa.— The  Collegiate  Peri- 
odical League  with  our  president,  Mrs.  Rufus  F.  Emery,  as 
chairman  is  now  fully  organized.  Magazines  and  books  are 
collected  once  a  week  and  sent  to  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion in  Pittsburg  with  which  the  A.  C.  A.  committee  is  co- 
operating. Shipments  are  made  to  camps  Lee  and  Hancock 
where  soldiers  from  this  district  are  stationed. 

At  a  mass  meeting  of  college  women  in  November  it  was 
our  good  fortune  to  have  with  us  Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas,  presi- 
dent of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  S.  Martin,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  A.  C.  A.,  both  of  whom  made  stirring 
addresses  on  how  college  women  can  help  in  war  work.  As  a 
result  of  the  meeting  a  committee  to  further  war  education  in 
western  Pennsylvania  was  formed,  consisting  of  Mrs.  A.  W. 
McEldowney,  President  of  the  College  Club  and  chairman  of 
the  educational  committee  of  the  Allegheny  County  Woman's 
Division  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  Mrs.  Rufus  F. 
Emery  and  Miss  Mary  B.  Breed.  The  committee  has  opened 
an  office  and  is  perfecting  plans  for  the  campaign.  A  big  rally 
will  be  held  in  January. 

The  branch  has  adopted  a  war  orphan.  Mrs.  W.  D.  Rentsch 
is  raising  money'  for  his  support  by  subscriptions. 

Fifteen  active  members  have  joined  the  branch  this  year. 
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Saint  Paul  Branch,  St  Paul,  Minn.— The  Saint  Paul  Branch 
bought  out  the  entire  Metropolitan  Opera  House  for  one  per- 
formance of  "Nothing  But  The  Truth."  The  members  under 
the  very  able  leadership  of  Mrs.  Ward  L.  Beebe  and  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Lindeke,  the  president  of  the  club,  sold  every  seat.  The 
Branch  thus  netted  a  profit  of  over  $800,  which  will  be  used,  in 
part,  to  increase  its  scholarship  fund.  In  the  past,  two  $100 
scholarships  have  been  given  to  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  one  $100  scholarship  to  the  Saint  Paul  Public  Library. 

The  Branch  has  invested  $650  in  Liberty  Bonds  and  has 
adopted  a  French  war  orphan  from  whom  a  letter  in  French  has 
just  been  received. 

The  members  meet  every  Wednesday  at  the  Model  Red 
Cross  Work  Rooms  to  make  surgical  dressings  and  hospital 
garments. 

Seattle  Branch,  Seattle,  Wash.— The  Seattle  Branch  like 
most  women's  organizations  is  enthusiaistically  devoting  itself 
to  war  work.  As  we  are  so  near  to  Camp  Lewis,  one  of  the 
largest  cantonments,  and  also  to  Bremerton,  the  site  of  a  great 
navy  yard,  besides  having  at  our  own  University  of  Washington, 
the  United  States  Naval  Training  Station,  the  inspiration  to 
earnest  and  effective  service  is  never  lacking.  As  a  result  the 
program  committee  has  decided  not  to  confine  itself  to  definite 
programs  planned  far  in  advance,  but  to  arrange  each  meeting 
from  month  to  month. 

Able  speakers  presented  the  needs  of  the  War  Work  Coun- 
cil, the  plans  in  regard  to  the  Hostess  Houses  at  Camp  Lewis 
and  at  Bremerton,  the  Library  Drive  and  Food  Conservation  at 
the  first  two  meetings  of  the  year  and  the  Branch  responded  to 
their  appeals  with  both  money  and  hard  work.  Feeling  that  in 
this  time  of  stress  afternoon  tea  is  a  wasteful  indulgence,  we 
have  dispensed  with  it  and  have  planned  to  spend  our  usual 
sum  allotted  to  that  purpose  for  some  phase  of  war  service. 

The  Branch  takes  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  one  of  its  most 
able  members,  Dr.  Mabel  Seagrave,  will  leave  soon  for  France. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  unit  of  the  New  York  Infirmary  for 
Women  and  Children.  Several  other  members  are  preparing 
themselves  for  similar  service. 

In  order  to  make  our  organization  a  greater  power  in  the 
city  the  Branch  has  been  making  a  determined  effort  to  in- 
crease the  membership  and  a  large  number  of  women  have  re- 
cently joined  us. 

Sheridan  Branch,  Sheridan,  Wye. — Our  membership  has 
almost  quadrupled  itself  during  our  three  years  of  existence  as 
a  branch.  We  now  have  twenty  active  and  seventeen  associate 
members,  all  of  whom  are  enthusiastically  interested  in  the  work. 
One  of  our  members  who  lives  on  a  ranch  so  remote  that  she 
receives  mail  not  oftener  than  once  a  month,  is  doing  her  full 
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share  of  A.  C.  A.  sewing  and  knitting  for  the  Red  Cross  Chap- 
ter. Because  of  weather  conditions  and  road  conditions  more 
than  the  mileage  (for  every  one  here  in  this  land  of  "magnificent 
distances"  annihilates  distance  by  use  of  the  automobile)  she 
can  attend  only  the  early  autumn  and  spring  meetings,  but  her 
interest  never  flags. 

Our  vocational  secretary  is  a  "live  wire"  and  is  studying 
local  conditions  with  a  view  to  possible  avenues  of  helpfulness. 
She  is  not  conducting  a  bureau,  but  she  has  ably  assisted  in 
bringing  together  several  of  the  worthy  unemployed  and  those 
in  need  of  service,  to  their  mutual  benefit. 

The  December  meeting  of  the  A.  C.  A.  was  held  at  the 
home  of  the  general  manager  of  the  Carney  coal  camp  with 
Miss  Bessie  E.  Amerman  (Smith  College)  as  guest  of" the  after- 
noon. Under  the  auspices  of  the  Delineator  Seventh  Baby 
Campaign  officials  Miss  Amerman  had  just  concluded  a  study  of 
Sheridan  county  conditions.  Her  talk  was  illuminating  and  was 
enthusiastically  received.  The  fact  that  a  blizzard  was  raging 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  meeting  and  instead  of  automobiles  we 
were  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  trolley  with  a  two-hour  sched- 
ule and  a  late  return  in  a  car  packed  with  coal  miners,  did  not 
lessen  our  attendance  or  daunt  our  spirits. 

Richmond  Branch,  S.  A.  C.  W. — The  Richmond  Branch  of 
the  Southern  Assocation  of  College  Women  has  decided  to  take 
as  its  great  work  for  the  year  the  making  of  an  educational  sur- 
vey of  the  State  of  Virginia.  Dean  May  L.  Keller  is  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Standardization  which  has  this  work  in 
charge.  A  questionnaire  has  been  prepared  which  will  be  sent 
to  every  four-year  high  school  in  the  state,  the  four-year  high 
schools  being  the  only  schools  that  can  pretend  to  offer  college 
preparation.  We  hope  by  this  work  to  bring  the  college  and 
high  schools  into  closer  co-operation. 

At  the  October  meeting  the  resolutions  submitted  by  the 
National  Council  of  Defense  endorsing  the  movement  to  admit 
women  to  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia  were  adopted,  and 
the  local  branch  stands  ready  to  further  this  movement  in  every 
way. 

We  have  already  sent  contributions  to  the  support  of  the 
Social  Service  Federation  and  to  the  Bureau  of  Vocations.  Our 
work  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Voca- 
tions that  we  felt  it  necessary  to  elect  a  special  representative 
to  keep  us  in  touch  with  its  activities. 

The  donation  of  books  and  pictures  to  the  State  Home  and 
Industrial  School  for  Wayward  Girls  was  so  much  appreciated 
last  year  that  we  made  it  our  Christmas  philanthropy  again. 
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Allegheny  College. — ^Like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky, 
came  on  December  13th,  news  of  our  President's  decision  to 
leave  Allegheny  College  to  take  up  (for  the  time  being)  a 
greater  duty.  On  the  14th  Dr.  Crawford  left  Meadville  to  sail 
for  France  the  following  week  where  he  was  to  take  charge  of 
locating  four  hundred  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  in  their  various 
lines  of  war-work.  Never  shall  we,  nor  the  citizens  of  Mead- 
ville either  forget  the  scene  at  the  old  Erie  station,  as  "Proxy's" 
face  faded  from  view  to  the  tune  of  "America"  and  "Hail,  Al- 
legheny." We  have  his  promise  to  return  in  time  for  com- 
mencement in  May  and  until  then  Mr.  Camden  Cobern  will  be 
the  head  of  the  college.  i 

The  idea  of  a  Red  Cross  auxiliary  in  the  college  had  to  be 
given  up  owing  to  the  shortened  year,  so  the  students  have 
arranged  to  work  with  the  city  chapter.  After  vacation  this 
work  will  be  in  full  swing  for  the  girls  are  responding  liberally 
as  to  time. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Women's  Senate,  a  new  move- 
ment has  been  started  in  Huling's  Hall  in  the  matter  of  candy 
eating.  Brought  face  to  face  with  the  present  sugar  famine  in 
our  own  college  life,  and  led  by  the  desire  at  least  to  set  an 
example,  almost  every  woman  in  college  voluntarially  has  signed 
a  written  contract  "to  buy  no  more  candy  during  this  college 
year." 

Barnard  College. — ^At  an  informal  conference  held  on  Mon- 
day, December  10th,  the  faculty  of  Barnard  College  voted  that 
a  committee  should  be  appointed  by  the  Dean  to  consider  the 
political  education  of  women  and  to  make  recommendations  as 
to  how  Barnard  can  be  helpful  in  this  field  at  the  present  time. 
Such  a  committee  is  now  being  appointed,  with  Miss  Maud  A. 
Huttman,  assistant  professor  of  history,  as  chairman.  It  will 
investigate  the  situation  in  New  York  City,  the  demand  for  in- 
struction of  this  sort,  and  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  desirable 
for  Barnard  to  offer  for  outside  students  a  special  course  in 
politics  during  the  second  semester.  It  will  also  consider  what 
courses  in  politics  should  be  added  to  the  regular  curriculum. 

Seventy-three  students  are  already  taking  the  course  in 
federal,  state,  and  municipal  government  given  by  Professor 
Howard  L.  McBain,  and  as  a  part  of  their  regular  work,  visiting 
various  government  departments  with  offices  here  in  the  city. 
Three  other  students  are  taking  advanced  courses  in  politics  at 
Columbia.   The  general  plan  for  a  special  course  of  lectures  on 

fovemment  and  citizenship  was  approved  by  the  Board  of 
'rustees  at  its  December  meeting. 

Professor  George  Willis  Botsford,  of  the  department  6f 
history  died  suddenly  on  December  13.  He  had  been  con- 
nected with  Barnard,  as  lecturer,  instructor,  and  professor  since 
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1901.  Professor  Henry  P.  Mussey,  associate  professor  of  eco- 
nomics has  resigned  his  position,  and  has  asked  that  arrange- 
ments be  made  for  carrymg  on  his  classes  so  that  he  may  be 
released  not  later  than  the  close  of  this  semester.  Mrs.  Juliana 
S.  Haskell,  instructor  in  the  Germanic  languages  and  literatures, 
and  Miss  Mary  A.  Patchin,  director  of  religious  and  philanthropic 
work,  are  absent  on  leave,  doing  government  work  for  the  War 
Trade  Board. 

Boston  University. — ^During  the  last  seven  years  there  have 
been  added  to  the  resources  of  the  University  $M55,000.  This 
does  not  include  the  Corbin  bequest  of  $565,000  which  was  made 
after  the  period  covered  by  the  report.  The  budget  as  passed  at 
the  meeting  for  the  current  year  calls  for  $432,401,  an  amount 
three  times  as  great  as  that  required  six  years  ago. 

The  University  has  changed  the  date  of  its  commencement 
this  year  from  Wednesday,  June  5,  to  Monday,  May  20. 

The  girls  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  held  in  December 
a  conservation  meeting  at  which  many  of  them  pledged  them- 
selves not  only  to  economize  on  dress  during  the  war  but  to 
conserve  their  time  as  well.  They  will  have  a  regular  schedule  of 
work ;  they  will  wear  only  serviceable  and  hygienic  apparel  and 
they  will  study  the  nature  of  foods  and  choose  only  the  most 
nourishing. 

The  girls  of  the  College .  of  Business  Administration  and 
those  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  each  gave  a  Christmas 
party  to  poor  children  of  Greater  Boston.  On  each  occasion  a 
member  of  the  faculty  played  the  role  of  Santa  Claus  and  dis- 
tributed gifts  to  the  children  from  a  Christmas  tree. 

Boston  University  has  formed  an  undergraduate  chapter 
of  the  Intercollegiate  Community  Service  Association  formerly 
known  as  the  College  Settlements  Association.  This  is  the  first 
co-educational  institution  to  be  admitted  to  membership.  The 
aim  of  this  Association  is  to  promote  social  justice  and  respon- 
sibility. It  presents  to  the  undergraduates  opportunities  to  learn 
of  all  social  welfare  activities,  public  health,  protective  agencies 
and  relief  societies.  This  information  is  acquired  through  lec- 
tures and  direct  contact  with  these  types  of  work.  Miss  Kath- 
arine D.  Hardwick,  A.  B.  '07,  Boston  University,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Executive  or  Field  Secretary. 

Brown  University. — ^The  length  of  the  academic  year  at  the 
Women's  College  has  been  shortened.  Examination  periods 
will  be  only  one  week;  no  holidays  will  be  taken;  the  spring  re- 
cess will  be  limited  to  three  days,  and  Commencement  will  be 
held  on  May  29th.  This  change  in  schedule  has  been  made  so 
that  the  summer  vacation  may  be  used  to  greater  advantage  for 
special  work  and  for  study.  In  addition  to  other  duties  the  War 
Emergency  Committee  will  help  place  students  in  useful  sum- 
mer positions. 
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Last  spring  the  Alumnae  Association  voted  to  establish  a 
system  of  alumnae  records  which  would  eive  vocational  as  well 
as  historical  information.  In  October  a  keeper  of  such  records 
was  appointed  to  gather  necessary  information  and  to  answer 
requests  for  graduates  to  fill  positions  of  interest  to  them.  The 
college  has  always  been  anxious  to  place  members  of  the  senior 
class  in  desired  occupations.  This  year  a  census  has  been  taken 
to  find  out  both  what  vocations  the  students  expect  to  enter 
temporarily  and  what  vocations  they  wish  to  enter  permanently. 
This  information  is  tabulated  and  plans  are  being  made  to  give 
personal  conferences  for  vocational  guidance.  Many  of  the 
seniors  have  asked  for  such  directions  and  advice. 

The  undergraduates  have  taken  active  part  in  numerous 
war  relief  campaigns.  Drives  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Prison  Camp 
Fund  and  for  Red  Cross  Membership  have  been  very  success- 
ful. As  an  expression  of  student  patriotism  a  flag  for  Pem- 
broke Hall  was  presented  on  December  4th  by  the  Student 
Government  Association. 

Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy. — ^The  course 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  Protective  Work  for  Girls  has  been 
completed  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  success.  No  one  was 
admitted  to  this  course  except  those  who  could  pledge  twenty- 
five  hours  a  week  during  the  three  weeks  between  December 
third  and  December  twenty-first  and  fifteen  hours  a  week  during 
the  following  year.  Thirty-three  registered  originally  in  the 
course  but  as  the  nature  of  the  work  became  evident  they 
dropped  out  until  at  the  end  there  were  only  fifteen  tested  and 
tried  by  the  arduous  field  work  done,  not  only  by  day  but  far 
into  the  night  in  the  dance  halls  and  other  places  dangerous  to 
young  girls.  The  subjects  covered  were  in  general  the  duties 
of  protective  officers  and  women  police,  scouting  and  patrol 
work,  supervision  of  commercialized  recreation ;  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  the  individual  prl,  the  subnormal  and  incorrigible  prl, 
the  unmarried  mother;  law  enforcement;  and  programs  of  con- 
structive work  on  behalf  of  girls,  through  recreational  agencies, 
industrial  supervision,  and  patriotic  organization. 

During  the  winter  quarter  the  school  oflFers  special  War 
Courses  in  Civilian  Relief,  and  for  Volunteer  Settlement  Work- 
ers as  before ;  and  is  introducing  a  new  course  in  Curative  Occu- 
pations and  Recreation.  The  school  recognized  the  need  for 
courses  of  this  character  as  long  ago  as  1^-10  when  summer 
courses  in  Occupational  Work  were  offered  for  the  attendants 
from  the  state  institutions.  For  several  years,  however,  these 
courses  have  been  suspended  owing  to  the  lack  of  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  state  authorities.  With  the  interest  now 
developing  in  the  prospective  need  of  workers  to  train  wounded 
and  handicapped  soldiers  an  effort  will  again  be  made  to  give 
training  along  these  lines. 

Lectures  at  the  school  in  this  course  will  cover  the  Admin- 
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istration  of  Public  Charitable  Institutions,  Medical  Problems  in 
Relation  to  Social  Work,  The  Psychopathic  Principles  in  Occu- 
pational and  Recreational  Treatment,  Social  Pathology.  The 
Technical  Courses  will  cover  those  problems  of  Recreation 
which  have  a  curative  value  and  such  departments  of  handwork 
as  Weaving,  Cement  Work,  Brushmaking,  etc.  As  this  course 
is  designed  to  train  professional  and  not  volunteer  workers 
tuition  is  charged  and  the  full  time  of  the  student  is  required. 

Cornell  University. — In  February,  1917,  the  first  steps  were 
taken  by  Cornell  women  in  the  mobilization  of  their  forces  into 
an  efficient  and  organized  body.  Eighty-two  Cornell  women 
received  certificates  for  their  First  Aid  examinations  passed  last 
June.  Besides  this,  seventy-five  women  were  registered  in  a 
class  in  Automobile  Repairing  given  in  Sibley  College. 

The  mobilization  at  Cornell  is  regarded  as  a  vocational 
work  for  women,  dealing  with  war  relief  and  preparedness. 
Headquarters  are  in  Barnes  Hall.  The  Committee  acts  as  a 
controlling  body  which  superintends  the  units  of  the  organiza- 
tion, each  unit  being  conducted  by  an  undergraduate  girl  and  an 
adviser.  At  present  writing  there  are  eight  units,  which  include : 
First  Aid  Classes,  advanced  First  Aid  classes,  classes  in  Surgical 
Dressings,  Knitting  and  Comfort  Kits,  Garment  Making,  all 
of  which  are  auxiliaries  of  the  local  Red  Cross  Association; 
Physical  Preparedness  and  Food  Conservation  (students  have 
signed  pledges  for  both) ;  Industry,  which  includes  wireless  and 
automobile  repairing;  Liberty  Loan  Bond  (the  undergraduate 
women  took  a  very  active  part  in  this  campaign,  buying  one 
hundred  and  three  Fifty  Dollar  bonds  and  also  supporting  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Friendship  Fund,  by  pledging  $3081.55;)  and  the 
sale  of  Red  Cross  Christmas  seals  and  the  Red  Cross  member- 
ship campaign.  Also  a  committee  has  been  formed  consisting 
of  representatives  from  the  Agricultural  College,  from  the  Cor- 
nell Women's  Club  of  Ithaca  and  the  Adviser  of  Women  at 
Cornell  to  consider  all  possibilities  in  the  line  of  agriculture 
for  our  undergraduate  women.  Cornell  undergraduate  women 
are  making  to  be  ready  to  replace  men  and  to  do  their  full  share 
in  every  movement  where  they  may  be  needed.  This  work  is 
being  developed  by  the  Senior  Honorary  Societies. 

Mobilization  at  Cornell  is  not  confined  entirely  to  war 
relief.  Next  term  it  is  planned  to  present  a  course  in  "Citizen- 
ship," or  some  kindred  subject,  with  credit  to  our  women,  which 
will  be  valuable  to  them  in  wisely  using  the  ballot  which  has 
just  been  voted  to  the  women  in  New  York  State. 

The  Vocational  conference,  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Guidance  and  Recommendation,  an  institution  at  Cornell  to  help 
our  women  to  know  what  is  beingf  done  by  women  in  the  out- 
side world,  will  particularly  emphasize  this  year  ways  by  which 
women  may  best  do  their  share  at  this  time.  Lecturers  from 
large  manufacturing  concerns,  who  have  tried  the  plan  of  plac- 
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ing  young  women  in  positions  heretofore  held  by  men ;  speakers 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  field  for  women  and  are  acknowl- 
edged leaders  therein;  together  with  leaders  in  our  biggest 
economic  war-measure  campaigns,  will  afford  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  young  women  to  learn  what  is  expected  of  them 
and  what  their  opportunities  are.  The  whole  year  at  Cornell  is 
one  of  economy  in  every  way.  President  Schurman  outlined  the 
policy  in  his  address  to  the  women  of  Cornell  at  the  opening 
of  the  college  year. 

Special  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  criticisms  received 
of  women  already  in  the  field.  For  instance  people  interested  in 
placing  women  in  farm  management  in  place  of  men  ask  for 
girls  who  have  already  lived  on  farms,  because  of  their  training ; 
they  must  also  be  in  good  physical  condition.  Mental  attitude 
toward  work  is  particularly  emphasized  and  is  regarded  at  times 
even  above  experience.  Some  women  have  been  criticised  as 
not  making  their  work  a  matter  of  business  but  rather  a  social 
diversion.  Our  women  at  Cornell  are  being  made  to  feel  that 
especially  at  this  time  all  positions  must  be  considered  from  a 
serious  matter-of-fact  point  of  view. 

Elmira  College. — Miss  Mary  Gray  Peck,  '89,  has  given  an 
Oxford  window  to  be  placed  at  the  left  of  the  entrance  of 
Alumnae  Hall  in  memory  of  Frances  Squire  Potter  of  the  class 
of  '87.  After  doing  distinguished  work  in  Oxford  University 
Mrs.  Potter  was  Professor  of  English  History  in  the  University 
of  Minneapolis. 

Recent  lectures  were  by  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  President  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  State  Commissioner 
of  Education  who  spoke  on  the  War  Situation  in  France  as  it 
Affects  Education;  William  R.  George  on  the  George  Junior 
Republic ;  Dr.  John  H.  Mill  of  Washington  on  the  Mission  con- 
quest of  the  World,  and  Dr.  Edgar  J.  Banks  on  the  Seven 
Wonders  of  the  World,  showing  a  remarkable  series  of  slides. 

Professor  A.  H.  Norton  sailed  for  France  on  December  11th. 
He  is  to  have  charge  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  base  camp  of  5,000  men. 

Miss  Mary  Riggs,  '97,  of  Euphrates  College,  Harpoot,  Tur- 
key, spoke  at  Assembly,  on  the  closing  of  that  college  for  the 
war  and  the  occupation  of  the  buildings  by  the  Turks.  She  will 
remain  in  America  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  Student  body  subscribed  $1,260.75  to  the  Student 
Friendship  Fund  as  a  result  of  the  appeal  made  by  Miss  Kyle 
Adams,  on  her  recent  visit  as  a  traveling  secretary  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A. 

The  College  Red  Cross  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Leggett 
and  Miss  Broughton  has  made  during  the  last  month  more  than 
fifty  sweaters  and  a  large  number  of  bed-jackets,  scarfs,  pajamas 
and  wristlets  and  drains  and  other  surgical  dressings. 

Goucher  College. — In  connection  with  the  portion  of  the 
Goucher  plan  for  war  service  designated  as  "mental  prepared- 
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ness,"  the  series  of  addresses  by  persons  specially  fitted  to  speak 
authoritatively  has  been  continued  during  the  past  month. 

On  December  4th  Professor  E.  V.  McCoUum,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  bio-chemistry  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  School 
of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  lectured  on  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  a  safe  diet.  On  the  seventh  Professor  Joseph  S.  Ames, 
physicist  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  member  of  the 
commission  of  scientists  sent  over  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  study  the  applications  of  science  to  the  war,  spoke  in 
chapel  on  the  findings  of  the  commission  and  called  attention  to 
the  slowness  of  this  country  in  realizing  the  urgent  need  of 
up-to-date  equipment  along  scientific  lines,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  aeroplanes  and  the  training  of  pilots.  Miss  Helen 
Fraser  of  England,  who  is  helping  organize  war  activities  in 
American  colleges  for  women,  will  visit  Goucher  on  the  fourth 
of  January  and  will  speak. 

The  student  organization  held  a  patriotic  mass  meeting  on 
November  29th  for  the  purpose  of  correlating  the  various  forms 
of  work  undertaken  by  the  students.  A  general  war  committee 
consisting  of  eight  student  members  and  ten  faculty  members 
will  organize  the  work,  acting  as  chairman  of  six  committees: 
Current  Topics,  Surgical  Dressings,  Knitting,  Periodicals,  Fi- 
nance and  Entertainment  for  Men  in  Military  Camps. 

Subsequently,  the  hall  students  met  to  discuss  ways  of  co- 
operating with  the  college  authorities  in  the  matter  of  food 
conservation.  The  slogan  of  the  war  committee  is  to  be :  "Trans- 
late interest  and  enthusiasm  into  terms  of  action." 

Azora,  the  college  literary  society,  recently  presented  two 
plays  of  widely  different  character:  "The  Turtle  Dove,"  a 
Chinese  fantasy  by  Margaret  Oliver  Scott,  and  "Riders  to  the 
Sea,"  an  Irish  folk  tragedy,  by  John  M.  Synge. 

Frances  Sterling  Clark,  '13,  whose  impersonation  in  senior 
dramatics  of  the  heroine  of  Percy  Mackaye's  Jeanne  d'Arc  im- 
pressed the  author  with  her  histrionic  ability,  after  several  years 
with  the  Cobum  Players  is  now  playing  the  leading  role  in 
"Daddy  Long  Legs"  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Miller. 
Another  former  member  of  Azora,  Mary  Lineback,  '17,  collab- 
orated with  Mr.  William  Nes  in  writing  "The  Spirit  of  Christ- 
mas" which  won  the  prize  offered  by  the  Red  Stocking  Club  of 
Boston. 

Iowa  State  College. — Edith  Curtiss  a  senior  in  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department  of  this  college  has  the  honor  of  being 
one  of  the  first  women  to  ever  represent  her  college  at  an  Inter- 
national Stock  Judging  Contest.  In  the  preliminary  contest 
held  at  the  college  to  select  the  members  of  the  team  Miss 
Curtiss  ranked  first,  all  other  contestants  being  men.  The  team 
thus  selected  represented  the  college  at  the  International  Stock 
Show  held  in  Chicago  December  1-8. 

The  college  celebrated  its  Home  Economics  day  December 
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12th,  which  is  the  birthday  of  Ellen  H.  Richard,  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  field  of  Home  Economics. 

In  the  afternoon  an  exceedingly  clever  little  play,  "Oatmealia 
and  Omelette,"  which  has  been  produced  at  a  number  of  colleges 
was  given.  Following  that  all  departments  of  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics division  were  then  open  to  the  public.  The  exhibition 
shows  all  related  to  conservation  in.  some  form  or  other.  One 
labeled  "Thrift"  showed  the  work  the  girls  have  done  in  re- 
modeling last  years  hats  and  dresses. 

University  of  Michigan. — ^The  women  of  the  University 
have  recently  been  organized  into  a  military  unit  and  are  giving 
one  evening  a  week  to  training  in  army  tactics.  The  women 
will  be  trained  to  assume  the  positions  of  orderlies,  corporals 
and  sergeants.  The  course  is  by  no  means  compulsory  but  has 
already  become  one  of  the  most  popular  gymnasium  courses. 

The  plans  for  the  Betsey  Barbour  House,  the  new  dormi- 
tory for  women  given  by  Hon.  Levi  L.  Barbour  are  practically 
completed.  Excavation  for  the  building  will  be  begun  very 
soon. 

Alumnae  Residence  hall  entertained  its  friends  at  an  in- 
formal house-warming  on  December  15th.  The  guests  were 
shown  through  the  house  which  was  charmingly  decorated 
with  Christmas  greens. 

New  York  School  of  Philanthropy. — ^The  demand  for  trained 
social  workers  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  the  New  York  School 
of  Philanthropy  has  decided  to  admit  an  entering  class  in  Feb- 
ruary. The  curriculum  of  the  School,  which  includes  practical 
field  work,  is  well  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  for  training 
in  social  work  under  war  conditions.  We  therefore  hope  for  a 
large  class  at  this  term. 

University  of  North  Dakota. — At  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  Red  Cross  work  is  being  carried  on  by  two  groups. 
The  women  students  devote  their  weekly  Women's  League 
meeting  to  knitting.  The  women  of  the  faculty  and  wives  of 
faculty  men  meet  one  afternoon  and  one  evening  a  week  in 
order  to  sew  for  the  Red  Cross. 

The  Liberty  Loan  campaign  was  a  decided  success,  both  in 
the  student  body  and  the  faculty.  In  the  case  of  the  former, 
some  women  took  out  bonds  individually,  but  an  interesting 
plan  was  developed  by  which  each  of  the  residence  halls  should 
invest  one  hundred  dollars  in  a  bond.  When  this  matures  the 
sum  is  to  be  used  for  a  student  loan  fund,  to  be  known  by  the 
name  of  the  hall  originally  investing. 

The  members  of  the  North  Dakota  Branch  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  many  of  whom  are  actively  associ- 
ated with  the  University,  have  adopted  eleven  of  the  Fatherless^ 
Children  of  France,  as  a  part  of  their  war  program.  Previous 
to  this  action,  several  children  had  been  taken  care  of  by  in 
viduals  in  the  University  group. 
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Many  members  of  the  University  took  advantage  of  an 
opportunity  to  sign  the  food  pledge,  through  the  espousing  of 
the  cause  by  the  University  Commons,  where  meatless  and 
wheatless  days  are  properly  observed. 

Oberlin  College. — ^As  has  been  the  case  in  many  other 
schools  and  colleges  Oberlin  College  was  forced  by  a  shortage 
in  the  coal  supply  to  extend  the  Christmas  recess  two  weeks 
and  will  not  resume  its  sessions  until  January  sixteenth.  It 
seemed  advisable  to  the  college  authorities  not  to  interrupt  the 
work  of  the  next  semester  by  an  enforced  vacation  when  pro- 
longing the  Christmas  recess  would  enable  the  majority  of  the 
students  to  spend  the  holidays  at  home.  It  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  conditions  will  have  adjusted  themselves  by  the 
beginning  of  the  New  Year  and  that  Oberlin  will  be  able  to 
complete  the  school  year  without  further  difficulty. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University. — Congressman  C.  C.  Dill  of 
Washington,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Congressional  commit- 
tee which  visited  all  the  battle  fronts  in  western  Europe  re- 
cently, has  written  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  trip  for 
ithe  Ohio  Wesleyan  Alumni  Quarterly.  Congressman  Dill  is  an 
alumnus  of  Ohio  Wesleyan,  having  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1907.  He  brought  home  many  relics  of  the  war,  among 
them  the  casing  of  the  first  shell  fired  by  an  American  battery. 
This  was  a  gift  to  President  Wilson  from  General  Sibert. 

Miss  Mabel  Cratty,  a  graduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, in  the  Class  of  '90,  is  General  Secretary  for  the  Y.W.C.A. 
At  present  she  is  overseeing  the  organization  of  welfare  work 
among  the  women  and  girls  in  and  near  the  cantonment  cities. 

The  English  Writers'  Club  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
presented  three  original  plays  on  Tuesday  evening,  December 
18,  in  Sanborn  Hall.  Two  of  these  productions  were  written 
by  women.  The  club  is  composed  of  students  interested  in 
creative  literary  work  and  is  under  the  direction  of  Dean  William 
E.  Smyser,  head  of  the  department  of  English. 

University  of  Oregon. — The  new  dormitory  for  women, 
holding  over  a  hundred  women,  will  be  opened  shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  new  term  in  January.  It  is  a  charming  colonial 
brick  building,  with  a  large  dining-hall,  parlors  furnished  in 
colonial  style  and  the  women's  rooms,  beside  a  suite  for  our 
dean  of  women,  Miss  Elizabeth  Freeman  Fox.  The  little  old 
dormitory,  Mary  Spiller  Hall,  which  only  held  some  twenty  odd 
girls,  is  to  be  taken  over  by  our  home  economics  department, 
established  this  year  under  Miss  Lillian  Tingle  of  Portland. 

The  girls  of  the  University  are  making  a  huge  University 
service  flag,  to  hang  in  front  of  the  administration  building.  It 
will  measure  ten  by  eighteen  feet,  and  will  carry  nearly  five 
hundred  names. 
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A  women's  band  has  been  organized  this  year,  and  gave 
its  first  public  performance  at  a  matinee  dance  the  other  day. 
The  girls  surprised  every  one  by  their  command  of  instruments 
which  to  most  of  them  were  absolutely  unfamiliar  until  the 
opening  of  school  this  autumn.  Miss  Jeanette  Calkins  has  been 
elected  president.  She  is  also  the  business  manager  of  the 
Emerald,  the  students'  tri-weekly  publication — the  first  woman 
who  has  ever  held  that  position. 

Pomona  College. — The  registration  of  women  for  this  year 
shows  a  customary  increase,  but  the  war  has  greatly  depleted 
the  ranks  of  the  men.  Among  other  adjustments  of  the  curric- 
ulum the  college  is  offering  a  course  on  war  problems  in  which 
the  lectures  are  given  by  members  of  the  history,  philosophy 
and  other  departments. 

Two  books  have  been  published  recently  by  members  of  the 
faculty.  Prof.  Waldemar  C.  Westergard,  Ph.D.,  has  completed 
the  first  volume  of  his  '.'History  of  the  Danish  West  Indies," 
and  Prof.  Bernard  C.  Ewer,  Ph.D.,  of  the  department  of  psy- 
chology presents  a  discussion  of  college  problems  under  the  title 
"College  Study  and  College  Life." 

The  department  of  music  has  been  strengthened  this  year 
by  the  addition  of  Prof.  Ralph  H.  Lyman  who  has  had  several 
years  of  successful  experience  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  and 
by  the  return  of  Prof  Walter  A.  Allen  after  a  year's  leave  of 
absence. 

Radcliife  College. — ^The  family  of  Mr.  Arthur  Oilman  has 
given  RadcliflFe  a  gate  as  a  memorial  to  him.  It  will  be  erected 
on  Brattle  street,  near  the  former  site  of  the  Gilman  School. 

The  Choral  Society  gave  two  additional  performances  of 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  lolanthe  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers 
at  Halifax.  It  also  sang  Christmas  carols  with  the  Harvard 
University  Choir  at  a  meeting  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  at  the  carol  service  in  Appleton  Chapel. 

Statistics  from  the  class  of  191/  show  that  thirty-six  per 
cent  are  teaching  and  twenty-seven  per  cent  are  studying. 
Others  hold  positions  of  many  kinds — newspaper  work,  social 
work,  secretarial  work,  war  work  in  France,  etc. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Radcliffe  Alumnae  Association,  on 
December  27,  the  following  reports  were  made :  "Undergraduate 
War  Service,"  Dean  Boody;  "Colleg^e  Course  for  War  Service," 
Mrs.  S.  Burt  Wolbach ;  "RadcliflFe  War  Work,"  Mrs.  George  P. 
Baker;  "Radcliife  War  Record,"  Miss  Lucy  Paton. 

Professor  George  P.  Baker  has  been  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  chief  of  the  Department  of  Scenarios  for  the  Division 
of  Films,  under  the  Committee  of  Public  Information.  He  is 
supervising  the  preparation  of  scenarios  to  meet  misapprehen- 
sion, prejudice  or  ignorance  in  regard  to  war  conditions  or  gov- 
ernment war  measures.  The  pictures  are  of  two  kinds:  actual 
photographs  of  the  men  in  the  training  camps,  of  men  embark- 
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ing,  etc.,  and  story  films,  such  as  are  more  often  found  in  mov- 
ing pictures.  The  department  welcomes  suggestions  and 
scenarios  for  the  work.  Professor  Baker  is  continuing  with  his 
courses  in  play-writing  and  with  the  "47  Workshop,"  in  which 
the  best  of  the  plays  written  by  the  students  are  produced.  His 
classes  in  the  history  of  the  drama  are  being  given  by  Mr.  I.  G. 
Hart,  and  by  Prof.  Malcolm  McLeod  of  Carnegie  Institute. 

Rochester  University. — ^The  war  relief  work,  in  the  Uni- 
versity has  been  pursued  faithfully  even  during  the  busy  holi- 
day season.  Seven  afghans,  made  out  of  the  squares  that  the 
girls  had  been  knitting  during  the  preceding  weeks,  added 
another  acceptable  item  to  an  already  long  list  of  Red  Cross 
accomplishments.  Interest  in  the  National  Red  Cross  Society 
was  revived  by  a  successful  membership  campaign  carried  on 
just  before  the  holidays. 

The  Senior  plays  proved  to  be  a  very  welcome  entertain- 
ment in  the  midst  of  December  work.  They  reflectd  the  general 
tendency  in  modern  dramatic  art,  in  being  one-act  plays  suitable 
for  the  little  theatre.  The  college  social  event  of  the  holiday 
season  was,  however,  as  usual  the  Alumnae  party,  made  enter- 
taining by  music,  dancing  and  simple  theatricals.  The  old  year 
always  goes  out  with  this  expression  of  friendship  between  the 
alumnae  and  the  undergraduates. 

Smith  College. — In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Food  Administration,  a  course  of  five  lectures  was 
given  early  in  January  by  Lawrence  Henderson,  professor  of 
biological  chemistry  in  Harvard  University.  The  college  is 
comforming  to  the  custom  of  meatless  and  wheatless  days  and 
butterless  meals.  Large  numbers  of  students  have  given  up 
sugar  at  table  and  most  of  the  student  body  have  signed  the 
pledge  to  abstain,  during  the  sugar  shortage,  from  the  purchase 
of  candy  made  from  white  sugar  and  to  discourage  its  being 
sent  to  them. 

In  addition  to  courses  already  reported,  the  college  oflFers 
for  the  second  semester  a  course  on  Individual  and  Abnormal 
Psychology  in  relation  to  Mental  Reconstruction.  This  is  in- 
tended to  train  students  already  fitted  by  other  courses  in  the 
department  for  work  in  connection  with  the  re-education  of 
disabled  soldiers. 

A  six  weeks'  course  by  the  department  of  economics  and 
sociology  emphasizes  the  organization  and  management  of  the 
war  relief  work  in  small  communities.  Scientific  Principles  of 
Cookery  is  offered  under  the  instruction  of  one  of  the  members  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  These  courses  count 
for  time  as  one  hour  courses,  and  students  may  not  take  other 
extra  curriculum  courses — such  as  the  Red  Cross,  and  type- 
writing and  stenography  at  the  business  college  while  they  are 
taking  these. 
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The  lectures  in  hygiene  given  to  sophmores  last  year  by 
Dr.  Goldthwait,  now  in  service  in  France,  are  delivered  by  Dr. 
Christine  Mann,  '95,  of  New  York. 

The  freshman  class,  as  its  first  corporate  act,  voted  to  g^ve 
up  class  rings  and  to  appropriate  the  money  which  would  be  so 
spent  to  some  war  relief  cause.  Other  organizations  are  simpli- 
fying their  pro-ams  and  giving  to  the  Smith  Relief  Unit.  The 
dramatics  divisions  have  voted  not  to  hold  division  plays  this 
year  because  of  the  pressure  of  war  work  demands.  The  junior 
promenade  and  the  glee  club  dances  have  already  been  given  up. 

The  contracts  have  been  let  for  the  new  infirmary,  the  gift 
to  the  College  of  the  Alumnae  Association  whose  fund  of 
$75,000  was  completed  last  June. 

For  closer  cooperation  between  trustees  and  faculty,  a  Com- 
mittee on  Academic  Tenure  and  Promotion  has  been  elected. 
This  will  consider  any  proposed  dismissal  of  members  of  the 
faculty  appointed  without  limit  of  time  and  all  promotions  to  the 
rank  of  full  or  associate  professor,  that  is  to  permanent  positions, 
and  will  report  to  the  trustees.  When  so  desired  by  a  majority 
of  the  committee  this  report  may  be  presented  at  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  committee  and  trustees. 

Swarthmore  College. — By  a  ruling  of  the  faculty  of  Swarth- 
more  College,  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  men's  and  women's 
student  bodies,  Christmas  and  Easter  vacations  have  been 
shortened  and  all  holidays  eliminated,  to  the  end  that  the 
college  year  may  close  a  month  earlier  than  usual,  and 
students  and  faculty  may  be  released  to  the  industries.  Com- 
mencement 1918  will  be  on  May  20th — this  without  the  loss  of  a 
recitation  day.  The  change  means  a  condensation  of  college 
work  so  serious  that  the  students  will  be  forced  to  live  simply 
and  sanely.    But  this  they  are  eager  to  do. 

The  exhibit  of  devices  for  eliminating  fatigue  while  at  work 
which  was  made  December  3d  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Blessing,  head  of  the  Engineering  Department,  showed  students 
how  to  do  the  maximum  of  work  with  the  minimum  of  effort, 
without  imperilling  their  health.  The  display  was  a  great  suc- 
cess, attracting  and  educating  hundreds  of  visitors. 

In  keeping  with  this  attempted  economy  of  activities  and 
effort  are  the  various  money  economies  practiced  by  the  students. 
Dormitory  lights  are  extinguished  during  dinner  to  save  fuel. 
Any  student  expecting  to  miss  a  meal  notifies  the  college  dieti- 
tian in  order  that  there  may  be  no  waste  of  food.  The  custom 
of  each  table  having  a  box  of  candy  after  Wednesday  dinners 
has  been  abolished  because  of  the  sugar  shortage  and  the 
expense.  Women  students,  in  order  to  earn  money  they  have 
pledged  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  fund,  have  turned  their  hands  to  every 
imaginable  trade,  from  millinery  to  boot-blacking. 

The  novel  and  interesting  Food  Conservation  Train  which 
is  the  product  of  the  determined  effort  of  Dr.  Robinson,  head  of 
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the  Economics  Department,  visited  Swarthmore  October  14th, 
while  on  its  tour  of  the  state.  Housewives,  professors,  and  the 
idly  curious  visited  it  and  came  away  enlightened  and  enthu- 
siastic. 

The  College  was  further  informed  on  the  food  question  by 
Miss  Jane  Addams,  who  spoke  in  First  Day  Meeting.  Miss 
Addams  urged  an  economic  basis  for  the  new  internationalism. 

Mr.  J.  Henry  Scattergood,  who  has  represented  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Friends  in  establishing  their  reconstruction  work 
in  France,  addressed  the  student  body  recently  on  the  subject 
of  the  reconstruction  problem.  The  address  was  especially  in- 
teresting to  his  audience  because  numbers  of  their  fellow-stu- 
dents have  left  college  to  enlist  in  the  Friends'  Reconstruction 
Unit  now  in  service  in  France. 

Syracuse  University. — Christmas  was  observed  by  each  of 
the  sororities  by  parties  for  the  children  of  the  College  Settle- 
ment or  by  baskets  to  the  poor  of  the  city.  One  of  the  sororities 
made  up  boxes  for  "the  soldiers  who  get  no  mail,"  according 
to  a  confidential  list  furnished  by  a  postmaster-friend  at  a  large 
training  camp. 

The  Senior  Ball  on  January  29th  was  a  "war-time  ball"  with 
a  conspicuous  absence  of  elaborate  decorations,  expensive  favors 
and  refreshments.  Decorations  consisted  of  flags,  and  economy 
was  carried  to  the  point  of  dispensing  with  taxicabs  for  the 
people  of  "the  Hill." 

The  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  mid-year  meeting  altered  the 
curriculum  of  Teachers'  College  so  that  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Pedagogy,  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  in  Music  and  Bachelor  of 
Pedagogy  in  Art  will  be  abolished  and  in  their  stead  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  will  be  given,  with  the  privilege  of  major- 
ing in  Music,  Art,  Physical  Education,  and  Pedagogy. 

A  rapid  campaign  among  students  and  alumnae  of  the 
University  for  clothing  for  the  Halifax  suflFerers  resulted  in  a 
large  truck-load  of  boxes  and  packages  which  was  sent  on  the 
relief  train  from  the  city  of  Syracuse. 

The  Syracuse  University  Hospital  Unit,  a  part  of  General 
Hospital,  No.  6,  left  on  December  19th  for  Fort  McPherson, 
Georgia.  This  unit  is  composed  entirely  of  faculty  and  alumni 
of  the  Medical  College  as  officers  and  undergraduates  from  the 
University  as  privates. 

Trinity  College,  Washington,  D.  C. — The  students  of 
Trinity  have  succeeded  in  finding  an  outlet  for  their  desire  to 
help  win  the  war.  The  spontaneous  expression  of  much  gener- 
ous enthusiasm  has  issued  in  the  formation  of  a  Bureau  of  War 
Charities,  with  the  object  of  stimulating  and  systematizing  war 
relief  work  among  the  students.  This  bureau  does  not  confine 
its  efforts  to  any  one  charity  or  charity  organization  but  aims  at 
helping,  in  however  a  moderate  a  degree,  as  many  forms  of  relief 
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as  possible,  holding  firmly  to  these  two  axioms,  "He  gives  twice 
who  gives  quickly,"  and  "Every  little  helps."  The  Bureau  has 
accordingly  contributed  to  various  relief  funds — Belgain,  Polish, 
Italian,  the  money  being  the  result  of  donations  to  the  self- 
denial  boxes  placed  in  conspicuous  localities  in  the  college,  or 
the  proceeds  of  concerts  or  entertainments  planned  and  carried 
out  with  a  minimum  outlay  of  time  but  a  maximum  of  spon- 
taneity and  hearty  cooperation.  The  admission  fee  charged  at 
these  affairs  is  necessarily  small  and  the  audience  is  strictly 
confined  to  the  students  themselves,  but  the  results  are  worthy 
of  commendation.  These  evenings  are  sometimes  arranged  by 
various  college  societies  and  sometimes  directly  by  the  Bureau, 
which  consists  of  twelve  members  representing  the  four  classes. 

Not  content,  however,  with  giving  of  their  spending  money — 
and  everyone  knows  how  mamr  ways  there  are  of  spending  a 
college  student's  allowance — Trinity  girls  also  give  some  of 
their  moments  of  relaxation  to  such  indoor  pastimes  as  knit- 
ting, sewing  and  pasting.  A  surprising  proficiency  in  wielding 
the  needles  has  resulted  from  their  persevering  industry.  Mak- 
ing identification  cases  for  Catholic  soldiers  for  the  Catholic 
Women's  War  Relief  Association,  collecting  magazines  for  the 
K.  C.  amusement  halls,  sewing  hospital  garments,  filling  com- 
fort bags  and  making  scrap-books  for  the  Red  Cross  are  some 
of  the  activities  to  which  Trinity  students  devote  themselves 
when  classes  and  assignments  do  not  call. 

University  of  Kansas. — ^The  proposed  War  League  of 
American  Colleges  is  now  a  fact.  Olin  Templin,  dean  of  the 
College,  who  originated  the  plan  has  been  asked  to  undertake 
the  formation  of  the  League  with  headquarters  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  scheme  is  a  proposal  to  syndicate  the  idea,  ideals 
and  strength  of  academic  America  for  its  own  good  and  for  the 
good  of  the  nation.  No  decision  has  yet  been  reached  in  regard 
to  a  leave  of  absence  for  Dean  Templin,  as  the  length  of  his 
stay  is  indefinite. 

Students  who  enlist  in  some  branch  of  the  army  or  navy 
or  are  called  in  the  draft  will  receive  credit  for  this  semester's 
work,  and  seniors  will  be  granted  their  degrees  if  they  are  called 
into  service  within  ten  days  after  they  leave  the  University. 

A  company  of  faculty  men  for  military  drill  is  being  organ- 
ized, and  about  thirty  men  have  already  signified  their  intention 
of  joining  the  new  unit.  Several  men  of  the  faculty  are  drilling 
with  student  companies,  and  will  probably  transfer  to  the  fac- 
ulty group. 

Of  the  "intended  vocations"  listed  by  more  than  800  women 
of  the  University  eleven  propose  to  practice  medicine,  five  are 
going  into  business  life,  one  wishes  to  be  a  "salesman,"  and  five 
are  studying  architecture.  Five  hundred  women  expect  to 
teach,  three  are  to  be  chemists,  six  are  to  be  bacteriologists  and 
five  are  to  be  expert  dietitians.   Next  to  teaching  the  profession 
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of  jouraalism  is  the  most  popular  vocation  among  the  women 
here. 

Vassar  College. — ^The  war  service  activities  of  the  college 
have  been  carried  on  this  year  under  the  direction  of  a  joint 
committee  of  students  and  faculty.  A  large  Student  Committee 
had  already  been  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with 
Jeanette  Baker,  1918,  as  Chairman  and  the  Presidents  of  the 
four  leading  student  organizations  on  it  as  members,  besides 
representatives  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  and  other  members  without  special  functions.  At 
the  suggestion  of  President  MacCracken,  a  Faculty  Committee 
was  appointed  to  serve  with  the  students  and  joint  meetings  of 
the  two  bodies  have  been  held  constantly  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

At  the  time  of  the  Christmas  drive  for  10,000,000  members 
of  the  Red  Cross,  the  War  Service  Committees  canvassed  the 
college  to  see  how  many  were  already  members  and  it  was 
found  that  82  members  of  the  faculty  and  791  students  be- 
longed to  the  Red  Cross,  a  total  of  873  members. 

The  War  Service  Committees  decided  to  have  but  one  large 
campaign  after  the  Red  Cross  of  the  fall,  for  the  raising  of 
money  for  war  purposes  during  the  semester,  and  after  careful 
consideration,  it  was  decided  that  the  object  of  this  campaign 
should  be  the  National  Students'  Friendship  Fund  proposed  by 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  their  national  campaign. 
This  Students'  Million  Dollar  Fund  was  to  go  to  the  work  for 
prison  camps  abroad,  for  the  armies  of  the  allies  at  the  front  and 
for  women  near  the  contonments  in  this  country.  A  mass  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Vassar,  addressed  by  Miss  Margaret  Burton  and 
Mr.  Francis  Sayre.  Miss  Jeanette  Baker  spoke  to  the  Students' 
Association  on  the  Fund  and  the  Faculty  Committee  sent  in- 
formation about  the  fund  to  all  members  of  the  faculty. 
Pledges  were  then  distributed  one  day  and  collected  the  next  and 
a  sum  of  nearly  $16,000  was  raised  for  this  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 


Another  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  was 
shaping  the  Preparedness  Courses  for  the  second  semester.  Dur- 
ing the  first  semester  this  year.  Preparedness  Courses  were 
given  in  personal  hygiene,  in  typewriting  and  stenography  and 
in  languages — French,  German  and  Spanish.  The  courses 
planned  for  the  next  semester  are  to  be  an  American  Red  Cross 
institue  for  home  service  with  Professor  Mills  as  director  and 
Miss  K.  Z.  Welles  as  instructor;  courses  in  typewriting  and 
stenography ;  languages  courses  in  French,  German,  Spanish  and 
Italian ;  a  course  in  food  conservation  which  will  include  a  study 
of  food  conservation  and  food  values  following  suggestions  made 
by  the  Hoover  administration  and  also  practical  demonstration 
of  canning;  Red  Cross  courses  in  first  aid;  elementary  hygiene 
and  home  care  of  the  sick;  and  surgical  dressings;  and  last  a 
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course  in  elementary  training  in  teaching  the  blind.  Plans  for 
the  summer  work  in  prepardenesss  at  Vassar  have  not  yet  been 
completed  but  it  is  certain  that  a  larger  agricultural  unit  will 
work  upon  the  college  farm  and  it  is  hoped  that  certain  special 
courses  may  be  offered. 

The  interest  in  war  work  in  the  college  was  greatly  stimu- 
lated by  the  presence  of  Miss  Helen  Fraser  of  England  during 
the  week  of  December  3rd  to  8th.  Miss  Fraser  has  been  re- 
leased by  the  English  government  at  the  request  of  the  Women's 
Committe  of  the  Home  Council  of  National  Defense  to  speak  in 
this  country  on  the  mobilization  of  women  for  war  work  and  she 
spent  a  week  at  Vassar  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ellen  H. 
Richards  Lectureship  Fund. 

State  College  of  Washington. — ^The  Women's  League,  com- 
prising all  college  women,  has  given  its  cooperation  in  the 
Students'  Friendship  War  Fund  Drive,  in  the  Hoover  Con- 
servation Campaign,  and  the  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
The  war  committee  of  the  Woman's  League  has  under  its 
supervision  all  the  war  activities  of  the  campus  for  the  purpose 
of  unifying  the  work  of  women's  organizations  in  relation  to  the 
war.  Official  members  of  the  war  committee  are  the  Dean  of 
Women,  and  President  of  the  League,  ex-officio ;  and  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  League,  who  is  chairman.  Other  members  are 
chosen  from  the  League  Council. 

Two  hundred  women  of  the  State  College  assisted  in  the 
down-town  Red  Cross  Drive,  December  14th  and  15th.  Twen- 
ty-two booths,  located  in  various  business  houses,  were  in  their 
charge.  One  thousand  memberships  were  secured  from  the 
citizens  of  Pullman  and  vicinity. 

President  Foster  of  Reed  College,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  France  where  he  was  working  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  War  Council,  delivered  an  address  on  "Red  Cross  work 
in  Europe"  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pullman  Red  Cross  Associ- 
ation and  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  of  the  college. 

The  Dean  of  Women  of  the  State  College  has  organized  a 
faculty  committee  to  prepare  a  bulletin  on  all  vocational  and 
pre-vocational  courses,  offered  by  the  college  and  in  the  Ele- 
mentary Science  Department,  which  women  may  take  with  the 
assurance  that  the  demands  of  the  future  will  furnish  them  op- 
portunity for  activity  in  these  newly  developed  fields  of  work. 
Especial  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  newer  occupations,  which 
are  now  and  will  be  after  the  war  calling  for  women's  service, — 
as  in  the  several  fields  of  engineering. 


Wellesley  College. — Charlotte  Fitch  Roberts,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  died  December  fifth,  1917,  after  an  illness  of  only  four 
or  five  days.   Miss  Roberts  was  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  in 
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1880  and  followed  out  her  graduate  study  in  Cambridge,  En- 
gland, in  Beriin  and  in  Heidelberg  and  took  her  doctor's  degree 
at  Yale  in  1894.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
and  a  member  of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  Her  experience  as  a  teacher  had  been  altogether  at 
Wellesley. 

The  work  of  Miss  Roberts  is  carried  on  by  Miss  Harriet 
Isabel  Cole,  A.  B.  Middlebury  College,  A.  M.  RadcliflFe.  Miss 
Cole  was  an  assistant  at  Wellesley  in  1913,  a  graduate  student 
at  Yale  in  1913-1914  and  an  instructor  at  Simmons  in  1914-1917. 
She  was  engaged  in  industrial  research  at  Mellon  Institute  in 
Pittsburg^h.  The  college  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure 
her  at  this  time. 

The  college  also  mourns  the  loss  of  Mr.  Alpheus  Hardy 
who  had  been  for  many  years  treasurer  of  the  college.  Mr. 
Hardy  died  at  his  home  in  Boston,  December  eighteenth,  after 
a  brief  illness. 

In  January  the  college  will  welcome  Miss  Helen  Frazer  who 
is  accredited  by  the  English  government  to  lecture  on  women's 
work  in  the  war.  Miss  Frazer  is  speaking  to  many  of  the 
women's  colleges  and  organizations  in  America  and  is  very 
highly  recommended  as  a  most  interesting  speaker. 

We  have  been  much  cheered  in  the  last  weeks  by  seeing  a 
wonderful  model  of  the  proposed  academic  group  on  Norumbega 
Hill  which  is  to  repair  the  damage  of  the  fire  of  1914.  Those 
of  us  who  have  lived  for  two  years  in  the  temporary  building 
put  up  so  hurriedly  after  March,  1914,  where  we  have  already 
worked  three  years  and  where  in  spite  of  leaks  and  crowded 
conditions  we  must  continue  to  carry  on  our  office  work  enjoy 
contemplating  the  possibilities  of  this  beautiful  group  of  a 
Liberal  Arts  Building  for  class-rooms  and  offices,  an  Adminis- 
tration Building,  and  a  Laboratory  Building  for  Physics  and 
Psychology.  These  three  buildings  in  Collegiate  Gothic  of 
brick  with  an  elevation  of  two  stories  and  a  third  in  the  decora- 
tive roof  as  represented  in  the  model  are  a  reassuring  sight.  The 
trustees  have  awarded  the  contract  for  the  first  of  these  build- 
ings, the  Liberal  Arts  hall,  and  it  is  now  expected  that  work  will 
begin  early  in  the  spring.  As  this  hall  extends  from  the  Art 
Building  to  Wilder  nothing  at  present  standing  will  have  to  be 
torn  down. 

William  Smith  College.— The  college  began  its  ninth  year 
with  a  slight  decrease  in  attendance,  eighty-four  this  year  as 
compared  with  ninety-four  last  year.  There  were  few  changes 
in  the  teaching  staff. 

Ever  since  the  college  opened  in  September  war  economy 
in  the  dormitory  has  been  practiced  by  observing  two  meatless 
days  and  one  wheatless  day  each  week.  The  first  six  weeks 
in  the  Household  Arts  classes  were  devoted  to  food  conservation 
problems. 
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The  Committee  on  Lectures  has  arranged  for  a  very  inter- 
esting series  of  lectures  on  war  work  here  and  abroad.  The 
first  in  the  series  is  to  be  an  illustrated  lecture  by  Charles 
Upson  Clark  of  the  American  Academy  at  Rome  on  "Italy  and 
Its  Part  in  the  War." 

On  December  9th  Miss  Kyle  Adams  and  Reverend  Paul 
Micou  talked  to  the  girls  about  the  Student  Friendship  Fund. 
The  girls  pledged  $1,000  and  so  far  have  raised  $1^.  The 
g^rls  have  been  requested  to  make  their  pledges  according  to 
what  thejr  can  raise  by  personal  sacrifice  and  not  by  calling  upon 
their  families  for  money.  Many  girls  have  given  up  Christmas 
gifts,  class  rings,  class  bouquets,  the  formal  Junior  Prom  and 
the  formal  Senior  Banquet. 

Through  the  eflforts  of  the  History  and  Economics  Depart- 
ments a  series  of  twelve  lectures  will  be  offered,  attendance  at 
which  will  be  required  of  seniors  and  juniors.  This  course  will 
be  based  on  the  added  responsibilities  of  citizenship  due  to  the 
granting  of  suffrage  to  the  women  of  New  York  State. 

University  of  Wisconsin. — ^The  most  interesting  and  im- 
porant  event  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  been  its  loyalty 
campaign.  The  young  women  were  the  earliest  to  organize  war 
work  at  home,  although  the  quota  of  men  both  faculty  and 
students,  who  volunteered  for  war  service  was  very  large.  Both 
men  and  women  united  in  the  loyalty  campaign.  It  began  dur- 
ing the  drive  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  fund,  when  certain  aspersions 
directed  against  Wisconsin  as  the  home  of  La  Follettism  aroused 
both  alumni  and  students.  The  alumni  passed  spirited  resolu- 
tions repudiating  the  policy  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

The  students  prepared  and  circulated  a  pledge  promising 
to  observe  meatless  and  wheatless  days  and  to  deny  themselves 
the  luxuries  of  candy,  ice  cream,  etc.  There  were  over  3,000 
signers. 

The  distinctively  woman's  share  of  Red  Cross  work  is 
receiving  due  attention  at  Wisconsin.  The  girls  knit  every- 
where and  at  all  times.  Strong  committees  on  sewing,  cutting 
and  surgical  dressings  are  contributing  to  these  activities.  The 
emergency  committee  of  the  Woman's  Students'  War  Work 
Council  has  sent  large  numbers  of  pennants  and  posters  to  dec* 
orate  the  walls  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  at  Camp  Grant  and 
Camp.  McArthur.  With  the  aid  of  friendly  auto  owners  this 
committee  collects  five  hundred  magazines  per  week  for  the 
camps.  Contributions  are  also  being  made  by  the  members  of 
the  council  to  the  fund  for  the  Fatherless  Children  of  France. 

In  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  drive  the  University  exceeded  the  $20,000 
a3ked  for.   The  young  women  gave  their  full  share  of  the  fund. 

The  War  Work  Council  has  issued  a  little  book  of  forty 
tested  recipes  on  food  saving,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which 
will  gb  for  thfe  purchase  of  Red  Ctt^  supplies.   CMcr  2,000  6f 
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these  recipe  books  were  sold  in  one  day,  and  another  edition 
ordered. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Junior  Promenade  has  been 
abandoned  for  this  academic  year  by  vote  of  the  class  and  a 
Liberty  Bond  Ball  is  to  be  substituted  at  the  usual  time  in 
February.  Sororities  and  fraternities  voted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  semester  to  have  no  formal  parties  during  the  year.  This 
means  a  large  expense  saved  for  relief  work  and  other  good 
causes. 


Alaskan  natives  are  doing  their  bit  to  win  the  war  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  following  list  of  suggestions  to  school  teachers 
and  others  prepared  by  Supterintendent  Hawkesworth,  of  the 
southeastern  district  school  service,  and  transmitted  to  Collector 
of  Statistics  W.  Carson  Ryan,  Bureau  of  Education,  Department 
of  the  Interior: 

Teach  knitting :  If  none  of  the  staff  knows  how,  get  one  of 
the  native  women  to  teach  the  lady  teachers  first.  Have  every 
girl  from  the  third  grade  up  learn. 

Teach  first  aid :  It  is  all  given  in  your  Boy  Scout  Manual. 

Organize  a  movement  to  promote  a  working  unit  in  your 
town  for  teaching  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  "making 
the  world  safe  for  democracy."  This  war  is  for  the  benefit  of 
Alaskans  as  well  as  civilized  people  everywhere. 

Organize  a  woman's  club  for  weekly  meetings  on  Red  Cross 
lines :  Use  the  organization  for  personal  and  civic  improvement. 
Correspond  with  a  chartered  Red  Cross.  Our  Douglas  is  au- 
thorized to  organize  under  the  Douglas  City  charter. 

Encourage  investments  in  cooperative  stores.  Liberty 
bonds,  or  bank:  The  native  people  of  Sitka  subscribed  over 
$1,200  in  Liberty  bonds. 

Encourage  cooperation  in  civic  work:  Get  your  town  to 
stand  as  a  unit.  Have  a  definite  amount  of  work  for  the  com- 
mon good  started  and  finished  each  year. 

Encourage  play:  Native  children  do  not  get  enough  vigor- 
ous sports.  I  met  a  girl  yesterday  who  can  chin  herself  fourteen 
times.    Can  your  girls  do  it  twice,  your  boys  five  times? 

Use  Thompson's  Essentials:  Master  the  45  combinations. 
Dramatize  your  stories.  Practice  "talking"  rather  than  "read- 
ing" your  lessons  in  class.  Start  an  intensive  study  of  Clark's 
Graded  Writing  Lessons. 

Preserve  every  piece  of  good  work  done  by  your  pupils  for 
the  local  and  district  exhibit  in  the  spring:  Bring  your  school 
and  town  into  close  relationship. 

Start  an  antituberculosis  campaign:  If  you  do  not  have  a 
copy,  write  me  for  "Tuberculosis,  a  f)isease  of  the  Masses  and 
How  to  Combat  It." 


Patriotism  in  Alaska 
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APPOINTMENT  BUREAU 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union 

264  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

njOSBNC£  JACKSON,  DIBXCTOR 

The  Bureau  wishes  to  record  its 
interest  in  the  meetings  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  the  Bureaus  of 
Occupations  held  in  New  York  in 
December.  The  Director  was  able 
to  combine  business  and  pleasure  by 
spending  the  day  before  the  meeting 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
at  the  invitation  of  the  head  of  one 
of  its  departments.  This  visit  was 
arranged  that  a  vocational  adviser 
of  a  group  of  women's  colleges  might 
see  the  possible  opportunities  for  the 
graduates  of  these  colleges.  The  in- 
creasing interesitf  .that  corporations 
are  taking  in  the  employment  of  the 
younger  graduates  is  very  marked. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Chair- 
men of  the  Mayor's  Committees  on 
Employment  and  Women  in  In- 
dustry, the  Director  was  able  to  study 
the  Employment  Clearing  House  and 
the  Bureau  of  Information  and  to  be 
present  at  their  several  committee 
meetings.  She  returned  to  Boston 
with  many  new  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
organization  of  employment  bureaus. 

Miss  Davidson,  the  student  worker 
whoj  is  studying  employment,  has 
been  given  two  weeks  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  for  studying  the 
non-commercial  employment  offices 


in  these  two  cities,  and  has  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  the  Bureaus. 

In  view  of  the  demand  for  col- 
lege women  as  employment  mana- 
gers, and  the  openings  in  factories 
for  women  in  the  planning  rooms  and 
in  charge  of  departments  the  Bureau 
is  arranging  for  a  course  of  three 
lectures  from  employment  managers 
to  be  given  in  the  latter  part  of  Jan- 
uary and  the  beginning  of  February. 
It  is  also  cooperating  with  the  Union 
War  Committee  in  a  lecture  to  be 
given  by  Mr.  Henry  W.  Shelton,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Taylor  Society. 

The  four  Professional  Opportunity 
lectures  arranged  by  the  A.  C.  A. 
Committee  on  Vocational  Opportun- 
ities of  the  Boston  Branch,  cooper- 
ating with  the  Bureau,  will  begin  on 
February  13.  Further  details  will  be 
given  later.  The  Union  Conference 
of  Committees  of  which  the  Appoint- 
ment Bureau  has  charge  will  take 
place  on  Jsmuary  fourteenth.  The 
subject  is  '*War  and  the  Employment 
of  Women."  The  Associate  Director 
will  speak  on  the  subject  as  it  affects 
the  Bureau.  Mrs.  Healy  will  give 
the  report  of  her  investigation,  which 
she  is  continuing  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
Thayer,  State  Chairman  of  the 
Women's  Committee  of  National  De- 
fense, and  Mrs.  William  Troy,  Chair- 
man of  the  State  Committee  on 
Women  in  Industry  will  also  speak. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  we 
welcomed  a  number  of  volunteer  work- 
ers who  asked  for  an  opportunity  to 
get  in  closer  touch  with  work  of  this 
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diaracter,  or  to  have  a  little  secre- 
tarial expereience  in  a  real  office. 

Our  employment  situation  is  un- 
doubtedly that  of  the  other  bureaus, 
plenty  of  good  jobs  and  a  scarcity  of 
well  trained  or  experienced  workers. 


number  of  calls  for  laboratory  tech- 
nicians in  hospitals.  In  fact  any  col- 
lege or  technical  school  graduates 
with  special  training  or  experience 
are  in  great  demand. 


BUREAU     OF  OCCUPATIONS 
FOR  TRAINED  WOMEN 

302  S.  13th  Street,  Philadelphia 

THEODORA  8.  BUTCBSR,  MANAGER 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  Board 
of  Directors  was  held  December  6, 
1917,  and  the  election  of  officers  re- 
sulted as  follows:  President,  Mrs. 
William  Roy  Smith  (Bryn  Mawr); 
vice-president,  Miss  Vida  Hunt  Fran- 
ces (Smith);  Secretary,  Miss  Lydia 
Biddle  (Swarthmore) ;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Edwin  ^oemaker  (Vassar). 

There  will  be  standing  commmit- 
tees  on  College  Affiliations,  Club 
Affiliations,  Publicity,  Finance,  Mem- 
bership, Nominations,  Volunteers  and 
Vocations. 

During  December  the  Bureau  re- 
ceived calls  for  analytical  chemists, 
physicists  trained  for  plant  test  work, 
mechanical  draftswomen  to  start 
tracing  of  plant  layout,  piping  and 
other  work  incidental  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  chemical  plant.  There  were 
also  requests  for  hospital  laboratory 
technicians,  social  workers  with  a 
knowledge  of  Slavic  languages,  girls' 
club  organizers  accustomed  to  public 
speaking,  a  campaign  worker,  a  farmer 
for  special  work  on  a  dairy  farm. 

As  the  war  progresses  this  Bureau 
has  had  an  increasing  number  of  re- 
quests for  the  trained  case  worker 
not  only  in  connection  with  standard 
social  organizations  but  also  with 
special  war  agencies. 

The  year's  records  show  a  greater 


CHICAGO     COLLEGIATE  BU- 
REAU OF  OCCUPATIONS 

Stevens  Building,  Wabash  Ave. 

HELEN  M.  BENNETT,  MANAGER 

"What  kinds  of  positions  do  you 
fill?"  is  the  question  we  hear  every 
day.  Among  our  placements  lately 
have  been  a  librarian  with  the  Chi- 
cago Historical  Society,  an  artist 
with  a  firm  of  designers  and  illumi- 
nators, a  lunchroom  supervisor,  an 
executive  for  one  of  the  department 
stores  to  follow  up  the  charge  ac- 
counts which  have  lapsed,  a  stenog- 
rapher with  knowledge  of  French 
and  Spanish  for  a  translating  bureau, 
an  editor  for  a  medical  journal,  two 
college  girls  as  correspondents  with 
a  firm  in  Indiana  to  take  the  place 
of  college  men;  two  library  assistants 
with  the  Crerar  Library,  a  secretary 
for  one  of  the  department  heads  of  a 
Chicago  newspaper,  a  secretary  for 
the  president  of  a  college  in  Texas,  a 
city  home  economics  agent  for  the 
city  of  Omaha,  an  investigator  for 
the  National  Women's  Trade  Union 
League,  a  cafeteria  director  for  a 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  a  book  reviewer  for  a 
weekly  paper,  a  route  tracer  for  the 
Automobile  Blue  Book,  a  piece-work 
artist  for  an  interior  decorator. 

One  of  the  clubs  in  this  city  has 
instituted  a  patriotic  educational 
campaign  and  the  choice  for  the  sec- 
retary of  the  committee  lay  between 
a  man  and  one  of  our  candidates. 
The  latter  secured  the  position.  One 
of  the  settlements  called  for  a  di- 
rector of  physical  training.   We  sent 
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two  girls  who  had  worked  together 
and  had  tinusuai  experience  in  a  sum- 
mer camp  of  dancing  and  gymnastics, 
and  both  were  chosen.  Another  set- 
tlement wanted  a  visiting  housekeep- 
er and  took  our  candidate  who  had 
had  experience  with  the  Canadian 
Patriotic  Fund.  The  attorney  for  a 
railroad  asked  us  for  a  college-trained 
secretary  one  morning.  We  wired  a 
candidate  in  Wisconsin  who  came  for 
an  interview  the  same  afternoon  and 
began  work  five  days  later.  Another 
college-trained  secretary  had  an  inter- 
view with  an  employer  last  August 
and  five  months  later  as  a  result  of 
that  interview  secured  a  position  with 
the  president  of  the  firm.  Two  of 
our  candidates  are  at  present  doing 
research  work  with  the  city's  psycho- 
pathic laboratory. 

We  have  noted  as  undoubtedly 
has  been  the  experience  of  the  other 
bureaus  a  decided  tendency  on  the 
part  of  employers  to  expect  over- 
time work  from  candidates.  Work 
at  night,  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
even  Sundays  are  all  crowding  in, 
and  the  lunch  hour  is  being  crowded 
out.  We  deplore  this  tendency  ex- 
tremely. The  great  pressure  on  war 
relief  organizations,  on  all  business 
these  days  cannot  be  any  adequate 
excuse  for  impairing  the  efficiency  of 
workers.  England  has  learned  the 
lesson  of  this  short-sighted  policy 
through  bitter  experience  since  the 
war  began,  and  it  would  seem  that 
this  country  might  profit  by  that  ex- 
perience without  going  over  the 
same  disastrous  road. 


COLLEGIATE  BUREAU  OF  OC- 
CUPATIONS 

409  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 

TBIfiODOSIA  E.  RAINES,  MANAGER 

In  view  of  our  lack  of  registrants. 


and  in  accordance  with  our  policy  of 
vocational  counselling  to  students 
visits  were  made  this  month  to  Pue- 
blo, Colorado  Springs  and  Boulder. 
At  the  two  former  plans  the  work  of 
the  bureau  was  talked  over  with  the 
branches  of  the  A.  C.  A.,  members 
were  chosen  to  represent  us  in  the 
community,  and  both  to  women  wish- 
ing employment  plans  were  made  to 
make  us  known  and  to  business  men. 
Our  representative  in  both  places 
will  take  the  initial  interview  and 
look  up  the  local  references.  Thus 
the  different  Branches  of  the  A.  C.  A. 
will  be  vitally  interested  in  our  work 
and  will  be  of  great  service  to  us.  At 
Boulder,  a  very  interesting  confer- 
ence was  held  on  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber. A  talk  was  made  to  about  200 
university  girls  at  the  close  of  which 
many  questions  were  asked  and  the 
manager  was  kept  very  busy  handing 
out  literature  to  eager  students  and 
answering  their  personal  questions. 
As  many  individual  conferences  were 
held  as  time  would  permit,  with  the 
result  that  a  number  of  students 
promised  to  come  into  the  office  dur- 
ing the  holidays. 

Work  in  the  office  has  been  heavier 
than  in  November,  but  did  not  equal 
that  of  October  which  was  our  "ban- 
ner month."  During  that  time  we 
made  our  largest  monthly  placement 
and  had  the  rather  unique  experience 
of  having  every  candidate  accepted. 
The  overwhelming  demand  for  ste- 
nographers has  given  place  to  an 
almost  equal  one  for  bookkeepers, 
or  even  for  girls  with  "heads  for  fig- 
ures." 

As  yet  this  office  has  had  but  few 
calls  from  women  made  suddenly  de- 
pendent upon  their  own  resources  be- 
cause of  their  husbands'  call  to  war. 
In  this  connection  we  are  wondering 
if  other  bureaus  are  having  our  diffi- 
culty in  placing  married  women.  Time 
and  again  we  have  practically  filled  a 
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position,  when  the  employer  would 
suddenly  remember  that  our  candi- 
date was  married  and  so  would  find  it 
"impossible  to  be  employed  by  his 
company."  Of  course  the  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  women  in  in- 
dustry will  Uke  care  of  this  and  other 
outworn  ideas. 

One  thing  we  are  very  glad  to  note 
is  that  salaries  for  women  have 
jumped  at  least  ten  dollars  a  month 
in  the  past  few  months.  There  is  a 
corresponding  demand  on  the  part  of 
employers  for  women  whose  services 
are  worth  this  increase. 

What,  oh,  what,  are  we  Bureaus  going 
to  do  for  registrants?  There  is  an 
increasing  willingness  on  the  part  of 
big  business  to  employ  inexperienced 
college  women,  but  we,  at  least,  have 
not  enough  suitable  candidates  "to  go 
around."  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
know  what  the  other  bureaus  are  do- 
ing along  this  line. 


COLLEGIATE  BUREAU  OF  OC- 
CUPATIONS 

209  Congress  Building,  Detroit 

MRS.  HEUN  C.  MONROE,  MANAGER 

The  principal  effect  of  the  war 
upon  the  work  for  women  here  still 
seems  to  manifest  itself  mainly  in 
the  increased  number  of  calls  for 
stenographers  for  war  work  for  the 
government.  Some  calls  have  come 
from  manufacturers  who  are  doing 
war  work,  but  as  yet  there  has  not 
been  a  great  increase  along  this  line, 
since  the  factories  are  only  beginning 
to  be  ready  to  care  for  war  orders. 
Every  encouragement  is  given 
through  this  office  to  girls  to  take 
the  civil  service  examinations.  Sev- 
eral factories  have  opened  their  lab- 
oratories to  women  recently. 

The  star  position  of  our  history  to 


date  was  filled  this  month,  when  we 
provided  one  of  the  firms  employing 
a  number  of  girls  with  an  employ- 
ment and  welfare  manager  at  an 
initial  salary  of  $1500.  Other  inter- 
esting calls  were  for  a  trained  libra- 
rian to  assist  in  cataloging  an  indus- 
trial library  and  a  school  secretary. 

Several  of  the  small  colleges  in 
Michigan  have  sent  in  requests  for 
talks  on  vocational  work.  We  are 
hoping  to  increase  the  scope  of  our 
work  in  this  direction  this  year. 

A  new  form  of  membership  has 
been  instituted  this  month.  Employ- 
ers with  whom  we  have  made  suc- 
cessful placements  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  work  this  Bureau  is  do- 
ing are  being  given  the  opportunity 
to  take  out  a  firm  membership  at 
$10.00  per  year.  This  is  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  it  is  not  a 
fee  for  services  rendered,-  but  a  sup- 
port for  a  movemeht  of  which  they 
approve.  Pc^rsotoal  calls  are  being 
made  by  the  manager  and  board  mem- 
bers, and  ready  response  has  been 
found  among  the  few  firms  that  have 
been  approached  as  yet.  This  mem- 
bership entitles  the  firm  to  send  one 
representative  to  an  Advisory  Board 
of  Men,  to  be  formed. 


COLLEGIATE  VOCATIONAL  BU- 
REAU OF  PITTSBURGH 

Fifth  Floor,  Bessemer  Building 

ESTHER  M.   SMITH,  DIRECTOR 

The  office  of  the  Pittsburgh  Bureau 
has  had  a  busy  month  with  many 
calls  from  employers  and  many  wo- 
men registering  or  asking  advice.  In 
spite  of  this  activity,  there  have  been 
a  smaller  proportion  of  placements 
made,  because  of  the  lack  of  women 
with  adequate  training.  As  is  often 
the  case  positions  and  candidates  do 
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not  always  dove-tail,  and  many  ap- 
plicants for  the  same  type  of  position 
may  not  offer  one  suitable  candidate 
for  a  call.  The  poor  service  in  street- 
car and  railway  travel  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  have  the  candidate  live  rea- 
sonably near  her  place  of  employ- 
ment, which  further  limits  the  range 
for  her.  Considering  all  these  diffi- 
culties, we  feel  that  the  volume  of 
placement  work  has  been  all  that 
could  be  expected. 

Among  the  interesting  positions 
are  these: 

A  large  downtown  church  lost 
both  its  assistant  rector  and  an 
office  clerk.  It  was  decided  to 
have  a  superior  woman  do  the  work 
of  both  of  these  former  incumbents, 
for  which  service  a  salary  of  $1,000 
to  begin  with  was  offered.  The  Bu- 
reau happened  to  have  ready  for 
such  an  opening  a  widow  of  super- 
ior education  and  attainments  who 
was  a  member  of  that  denomination 
and  who  proved  to  be  the  very  per- 
son needed. 

The  British  ministry  of  munitions 
needed  clerical  assistants  which  the 
Bureau  supplied  immediately  after 
receiving  the  call.  This  was  easily 
done,  as  training  was  not  required 
and  many  women  without  training 
are  available. 

With  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines,  we  placed  a  college  girl 
with  an  especial  interest  in  mathe- 
matics, to  do  chemical  computing 
and  statistical  work.  A  beginning 
salary  of  $85  per  month  was  paid. 

A  young  woman  who  had  un- 
usual equipment  in  chemistry,  hav- 
ing done  graduate  work  in  that 
subject,  was  appointed  to  a  very  de- 
sirable position  with  the  research 
department  of  a  large  manufactur- 
ing plant,  at  an  initial  salary  of 
$1200. 

Another  large  manufacturing 
plant,  employing  many  thousand 


men  and  women,  has  about  decided 
upon  our  candidate  for  the  posi- 
tion of  employment  manager  of  the 
girls  in  the  shop. 

An  unusually  large  number  of 
calls  for  stenographers  has  been 
registered. 

To  bring  the  results  of  the  splen- 
did conference,  held  in  New  York  by 
the  National  Committee  of  the  Col- 
legiate Bureau  before  the  College 
of  Pittsburg,  under  which  our  Bu- 
reau is  operating,  there  will  be  a 
meeting  of  the  Bureaus  January  9th 
at  which  time  the  chairmen  of  all 
the  committees  will  make  reports. 
It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  bring  the 
inspiration  of  that  meeting  to  all 
interested  in  the  work. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU 
OF  OCCUPATIONS 

19  West  44th  St.,  New  York 

£MIU£    J.    HUTCHINSON,  MANAGER 

On  December  8th  we  shared  in  the 
interesting  conference  of  the  Nation- 
al Committee,  formerly  known  as  the 
Central  Committee.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  meetings  was  that  in  the 
evening  when  the  delegates  listened 
to  some  of  the  members  of  the  new 
Advisory  Committees  that  are  going 
to  co-operate  with  the  Bureau.  There 
is  a  widespread  feeling  that  the  Col- 
legiate Bureaus  have  a  big  and  par- 
ticularly important  task  before  them 
in  meeting  the  emergencies  due  to 
the  war.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped 
that  we  can  work  out  a  plan  adequate 
to  meet  the  situation. 

Placement  work  for  the  month  of 
November  had  certain  well  defined 
characteristics  in  comparison  with 
the  corresponding  month  of  1916. 
More  candidates  were  placed  in 
permanent    positions,    more  candi- 
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dates  were  placed  in  positions  paying 
twenty-five  dollars  a  week  or  more, 
and  a  much  larger  number  of  posi- 
tions were  filled  in  which  stenograph- 
ic training  was  not  required.  Among 
the  candidates  placed  were  five  libra- 
rians in  the  business  field,  six  clerks 
with  the  United  States  Food  Admin- 
istration Grain  Corporation,  an  edi- 
tor to  start  a  house  organ  for  a  large 
national  bank,  and  three  private  sec- 
retaries with  men  doing  important 
war  work.  The  demand  for  women 
trained  in  special  lines  of  work  and 
able  to  hold  responsible  office  posi- 
tions is  at  present  much  greater  than 
the  supply.  As  the  weeks  go  by  this 
demand  promises  to  be  increased  and 
we  shall  have  to  make  a  special 
effort  to  discover  candidates.  It  may 
also  happen  that  employers  will  have 
to  take  inexperienced  workers. 


WOMAN'S  OCCUPATIONAL  BU- 
REAU 

827  Andrus   Building,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

MARGABSr  HUTTON  ABSLS,  MANAGlSR 

f 

The  Minneapolis  bureau  has  now 
been  in  operation  for  almost  two 
months,  and  there  has  not  been  a 
breathing  spell  for  the  manager  in 
that  time.  Her  education  in  matters 
concerning  local  conditions  has  been 
rapid,  due  to  the  necessity  of  answer* 
ing  a  thousand  questions  about  everj 
conceivable  thing  of  interest  to 
women.  Many  women  have  come 
for  vocational  advice  and  for  infor- 
mation about  war  work,  and  where 
and  how  to  train  for  it. 

So  far,  the  war  has  not  materially 
affected  women's  labor  in  the  Twin 
Cities  except  as  it  has  thrown  many 
middle-aged  women  on  their  own  re- 
scmrces  for  the  first  tlmb  in  their 


lives.  The  problem  of  suppljring 
these  women  with  work  and  of  per- 
suading employers  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  show  their  ability  is  the 
most  serious  matter  now  confronting 
the  bureau.  War  conditions  have  in- 
creased the  demand  for  women's 
work  very  little  except  for  stenog- 
raphers and  typists  for  such  move- 
ments as  the  Red  Cross  membership 
drive  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  finance 
campaign  and  for  clerks  and  stenog- 
raphers for  civil  service  positions  in 
Washington.  The  bureau  has  been 
able  to  assist  in  meeting  these  needs. 

The  manager  has  been  asked  to 
speak  at  all  the  business  colleges  of 
Minneapolis  during  December  and 
January.  Many  registrations  have 
come  through  interest  aroused  by  the 
talks  already  given  ^before  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul  clubs  and  socie- 
ties by  the  manager  and  the  members 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

Although  the  work  of  organizing 
the  office  and  of  installing  filing  sys- 
tems and  of  interviewing  several  hun- 
dred applicants  has  left  little  time  for 
interviews  with  employers,  the  mana- 
ger has  begun  this  most  important 
phase  of  the  work  with  good  results. 
The  Bureau  has  made  twenty-three 
placements  in  eight  weeks. 

Plans  are  on  foot  for  co-operation 
with  city  and  state  emplosrment 
agencies  with  a  view  to  anticipating 
labor  problems  arising  from  war  con- 
ditions. 


COLLEGIATE    ALUMNAE  BU- 
REAU OF  OCCUPATIONS 

201-2  Kansas  City  Life  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MRS.  WnXIAM  E.  CRAMIiR,  MANAGER 

The  past  month  was  given  up  more 
to  answ'ering  letters  and  to  giving 
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vocational  advice  than  to  placing 
girls  in  positions.  Unfortunately  this 
office  had  more  calls  for  stenograph- 
ers and  bookkeepers  than  it  could  fill. 
We  had  a  call  from  a  Kansas  hospital 
for  a  pathologist  and  after  writing 
the  Universities  of  Missouri  and  Kan- 
sas and  making  a  canvas  of  Kansas 
City,  we  were  unable  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion. 

This  office  is  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Boston  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial Union  is  taking  up  the  question 
of  right  preparation  for  the  women 
who  intend  to  go  into  the  business 
world.  This  demand  for  women 
may  be  disastrous  to  the  future  of 
the  woman  movement  if  half  pre- 
pared and  untrained  women  get  posi- 
tions which  call  for  thorough  prep- 
aration. Several  large  banks  and 
corporations  in  Kansas  City  have  in- 
formed this  office  that  they  will  call 
upon  us  soon  for  college  women  to 
take  the  place  of  men  who  will  soon 
be  either  advanced  or  leave  their 
service.  Our  Kansas  City  Railways 
Co.  is  to  take  on  women  conductors 
in  the  near  future.  Naturally  this 
office  will  not  furnish  women  con- 
ductors. As  there  is  no  need  for 
such  a  vacancy,  there  being  no 
shortage  of  men  labor  at  this  point, 
the  unions  are  going  to  fight  this. 


They  claim  that  it  is  only  another 
way  the  corporation  has  of  employ- 
ing "fink"  labor.  Our'  Association 
has  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the 
women  who  are  doing  volunteer  am- 
bulance and  motor  service  in  Kansas 
City. 

The  Civil  Service  man  at  this  point 
has  called  us  up  several  times  and 
asked  that  we  call  our  registrants' 
attention  to  the  fact  that  women 
with  a  B.  S.  degree  are  very  much 
needed  in  Government  service.  The 
hurry  up  call  lor  stenographers  for 
federal  work  is  an  old  one.  It 
seems  anything  but  encouraging 
when  the  Federal  Government  has 
called  for  Nematologists  at  a  begin- 
ning salary  of  $600  a  year  and  at  the 
same  time  advertises  examinations 
for  stenographers  who  will  get  $1200 
a  year  to  begin  on,  no  special  edu- 
cational qualifications  being  neces- 
sary for  the  latter. 

A  good  many  of  the  High  School 
teachers  of  both  Kansas  Cities  have 
been  to  this  office  during  Christmas 
vacation  asking  for  information  in 
regard  to  opportunities!  for  doing 
work  in  any  field  whatsoever  next 
summer.  The  desire  to  do  one's  bit 
competes  with  the  desire  to  pad  out 
one's  expense  account  during  these 
days  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 
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FERRY  HALL 


FOR  GIRLS 


IMAGINE  a  wooded  campus  on  a  bluff  over- 
looking Lake  Michigan,  a  park  of  twelve  acres 
of  picturesque  ravines  and  brooks,  with  fine 
bracing  air  blowing  through  the  trees.  Place 
this  campus  in  a  residential  center  known  for  its 
homes  of  wealth  and  culture,  twenty-eight  miles 
from  Chicago.  Then  you  can  get  a  suggestion  of  the 
superb  location  of  Ferry  HaU,  the  school  for  girls 
and  young  women  at  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 
Here  is  a  mid-western  institution  with  the  scholastic 
standing  of  the  best  Eastern  schools — considered  so 
by  the  strongest  Eastern  women's  colleges,  which 
give  it  certificate  privileges.  The  mental  life  of  the 
school  calls  for  that  self-mastery  of  a  girl's  mind 
which  commands  concentration  on  the  immediate 
task.  Once  she  has  gained  this  there  is  no  need  to 
worry  about  the  quality  of  her  intellectual  fibre. 
The  curriculum  embraces  four  years  of  high-school 
work  and  college  preparation,  two  years  of  junior- 
college  work,  and  special  courses  ia  music,  expres- 
sion, domestic  arts  and  science.  The  proximity  to 
Chicago  enables  the  girls  to  take  advantage  of  the 
cultural  opportunities  of  that  city. 
Perry  Hall  stands  for  a  vital  type  of  practical 
Christianity  that  gives  a  peculiar  tone  to  the  school, 
easily  recognized  by  visitors  and  acknowledged  by 
the  hundreds  of  ptui)oseful  women  scattered  among 
its  altnnnae  in  practically  all  the  important  cities  of 
the  United  States. 

The  beauty  and  extent  of  the  campus  lure  the  girls 
to  an  active  outdoor  life.  A  ^ell-equipped  gymna- 
sium, with  a  large  modem  swimming  pool,  fiiniiihes 
opportunity  for  supervised  exercise.  The  physical 
director  and  a  trained  nurse  have  constant  oversight 
of  the  girls'  physical  condition.  An  arteitan 
well  guarantees  the  purity  of  the  water. 
Ferry  Hall  is  a  splendid  school  for  the  girl  who 
wants  the  intellectual  training  of  the  Eastern  ichook 
plus  the  advantages  of  an  ideai  mid- western  location. 

A  word  of  inquiry  will  bring  details.  Address 


THE  PRINCIPAL,  Box  E,     Lake  Forest,  ill. 
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BOOKS  AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 

This  Department  will  include 
brief  mention  of  books  received 
by  The  Journal.  Books  written 
by  members  of  the  Association 
will  receive   first  consideration. 


Organic  Evolution.  By  Richard 
Swann  Lull,  professor  of  Paleon- 
tology at  Yale  University.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price,  $3.00. 

While  there  have  been  many 
works  on  evolution  in  its  varied 
phases,  there  has  been  a  notable 
lack  off  adequate  text-books  to 
supplement  lecture  courses,  and 
this  work  of  Dr.  Lull's,  which 
was  a  direct  growth  from  lecture 
courses  given  by  him  in  Yale 
University,  will  fill  a  long-felt 
need  in  colleges.  The  first  part 
he  devotes  to  a  consideration, 
necessarily  brief  but  comprehen- 
sive, of  the  history  of  evolution 
and  a  classification  of  organisms 
and  their  distribution.  The  second 
part  is  concerned  with  the  mech- 
anism of  evolution  in  which  the 
various  factors  of  selection,  varia- 
tion, mutation  and  heredity,  and 
important  theories  are  considered. 
Since  Dr.  Lull  is  an  eminent  pa- 
leontologist he  naturally  stresses 
the  paleontological  evidence  of 
evolution  in  his  consideration  of 
evidences.  Ample  illustrations, 
an  exhaustive  index  and  bibliog- 
raphies at  the  close  of  each  chap- 
ter add  much  to  the  value  of  the 
work. 

Recent  Progress  in  the  Study  of  Var- 
iation,   Heredity    and  Evolution. 

By  R.  H.  Lock,  Sc.  D.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  Price  $2.00  net. 

This  is  a  new  edition,  revised 
by  Dr.  Leonard  Doncaster,  of  the 


author's  earlier  work  published'  in 
1906.  The  late  Dr.  Lock  be- 
longed to  the  modem  English 
school  of  evolutionist  and  was  a 
man  of  high  attainments.  The 
work  is  not  a  text-book  but  a 
technical  study  of  variation  and 
heredity,  the  major  consideration 
being  given  to  Mendelian  princi- 
ples. The  mutation  theory  of 
de  Vries  is  also  considered,  but 
Lock  regards  many  of  de  Vries' 
suggestions  as  purely  specula- 
tive ;  fascinating  but  not  convinc- 
ing. There  is  a  chapter  devoted 
Jto  eugenics  wherein  Lock  up- 
holds George  Bernard  Shaw  in 
the  theor}'  of  heredity  which 
forms  the  basis  of  ''Man  and 
Superman." 

Big  Jobs  for  Little  Churches.  John 
F.  Cowan,  D.D.  New  York:  The 
Flemirig  Revell  Company.  Price 
75  cents  net. 

Here  is  a  practical  and  inspir- 
ing book  concerned  with  the 
hopeful  and  encouraging  signs  in 
the  rural  church.  It  shows  how 
the  life  of  a  country  minister  is 
no  longer  given  over  to  expound- 
ing doctrines  once  a  week,  and 
attending  sewing  circles  or  sit- 
ting by  the  bedside  of  the  dying 
the  other  six  days.  The  new 
country  minister  is  helping  peo- 
ple to  live.  He  has  a  place  in 
their  daily  activities  and  pleas- 
ures. He  is  a  leader  in  commun- 
ity betterment  and  his  church  is 
the  center  of  a  strong  community 
life.  In  his  weekly  pastoral  con- 
ferences everything  pertaining  to 
rural  life  is  discussed  in  vigorous 
fashion,  and  some  of  his  Sunday 
sermons  may  be  based  upon  those 
topics.  They  include  community 
singing,  athletics,  cooperation  in 
buying  and  selling,  sanitation, 
economics,  beautifying  homes  and 
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churches,  even  scientific  agricul- 
ture for  quite  as  likely  as  not  a 
course  of  this  kind  has  been  a 
part  of  his  ministerial  equipment. 
The  author  who  is  himself  a 
country  minister  has  for  many 
years  followed  the  growth  of  the 
"little  church"  and  is  admirably 
qualified  to  discuss  the  questions 
at  issue.  He  has  a  charge  at 
Kohala,  Hawaii,  and  invites  cor- 
respondence, especially  on  the 
subject  of  federated  churches. 

Food  of  Working  Women  in  Boston. 

By  Lucile  Eaves,  director  of  Re- 
search in  the  Women's  Educational 
and  Induatrial  Union.  Published 
by  the  Union,  264  Boylston  street, 
Boston,  Mass.    Price  75  cents. 

These  valuable  investigations 
arc  concerned  with  several  grades 
of  workers  in  groups  outside  the 
family.  After  outlining  their 
scope  and  the  methods  of  work 
employed  in  making  the  investi- 
gation. Miss  Eaves  discusses  the 
noon  luncheon  of  Boston  work- 
ing women  with  a  comparison  as 
to  lesults  in  nutrition  of  the 
luncheon  brought  from  home,  the 
box  luncheon  and  those  offered 
by  the  restaurant  and  cafeteria. 
She  then  considers  the  living  ar- 
rangements of  the  workers,  their 
dietary  habits  generally,  the  rela- 
tion of  wage  to  food  expenditure, 
factors  influencing  the  utilization 
of  organized  houses,  subsidized 
houses,  the  light  housekeeping 
plan,  the  cooperative  housekeep- 
ing plan  and  kindred  subjects. 
The  copious  statistical  tables  will 
be  found  of  great  help  to  persons 
undertaking  research  work  along 
similar  lines,  as  will  the  appen- 
dixes which  include  lists  of  firms 
that  have  provided  restaurants 
or  cafeterias  for  their  employees. 

Department  Store  Education.  By 
Helen  Rich  Norton,  Associate  Di- 
rector, School  of  Salesmanship  of 
the  Women's  Educational  and  In- 
dustrial Union,  Boston,  Mass.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Education.   Price  25  cents. 
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Liberal  and  Fine  Arts 

Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences 

Campus  of  140  Acres 

AURELIA  HENRY  REINHARDT,  Ph.D..  President 

Oakland,  California 


The  Homestead 

HILLSIDE 

Founded  by  Elisabeth  H.  Mead.  188S 
NORWALK.  CONN. 


A  school  for  girls.  In  a  picturesque  town,  ons 
hour  from  Nsw  York.  From  primary  to  college. 
Two  residence  houses,  separate  School  House  and 
Gymnasium. 

Admits  by  certificate  to  the  leading  oolleges. 
AttractWe  Gsnsral  and  Special  Courses  for  girls 
who  do  not  enter  college.  Practical  Course  In 
Houeehold  Science.  Girls  receive  actual  training 
in  second  residence  house,  the  Lodge. 

Study  of  the  Individual  girl.  Protection  anlnst 
overstrain,  but  insistence  on  thorough  work.  Book- 
let on  request. 

Margaret  R.  Brendllnger,  A.B.,  Vaasar  \  „  .  ,  , 

VlJa  Hunt  Francis,  B.L.,  Smith        }  Principals 
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NATIONAL  TRAINING  STSTEH 

Of  the 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associations 

A  Tteo  Yta,  GRADUATE  COURSE  oj 
Training  for  EXECUTIVE  POSITIONS 

Firat  Year       -  Noa-rMident 
SMond  Yaar    -    Raaident  at  th* 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
New  York  Oity 
For  all  information  addrw 
SECRETARIAL  DEPARTMENT 
600  Leilngton  Avenue,  New  York  City 


The  Fisk  Teachers' Agencies 

EVERETT  0.  FISK  k  CO.,  Praprietort 

Boston,  2A  Park  Street. 

New  York,  156  Fifth  ATenoe. 

PItteborgh*  549  Union  Arcade. 

Chicago,  814  Steger  Building. 

Denver,  417  Masonic  Building. 

Portland,  514  Journal  Building. 

Berkeley,  3161  Shattuck  Avenue. 

Los  Angeles,    533  City  Bank  Building. 
Birmingham.  Ala.,  809  Title  Building. 
Send  to  sny  addnas  above  for  ageney  manual. 


The  Smead  School  for  Girls 

Eatablisbed  1884  Ineorporatod  t9tt 

RESIDENT  AND  DAY 
PUPILS 

Monteeeori,  Primary,  Intermediatt* 
College  Preperatory 

THE  MISSES  ANDERSON,  PrindMlt 
Toledo,  Ohio 


KENT  PUCE  SCHOOL 

Summit,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Sarah  Woodman  Paul 
Miss  Anna  S.  Woodman 

PHncipals. 


This  bulletin  begins  with  a 
history  of  the  Boston  School  of 
Salesmanship  now  widely  recog- 
nized for  the  capable  graduates  it 
is  turning  out,  and  in  logical 
order  takes  up  the  courses  of 
study  at  the  school,  the  methods 
of  instruction  that  have  been 
found  to  yield  the  best  results, 
"follow-up"  work,  relations  with 
the  pupils,  and  the  work  of  the 
teachers'  training  class.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  illuminating  dis- 
cussions on  educational  work  in 
department  stores  and  salesman- 
ship in  the  public  schools.  An 
appendix  follows,  an  important 
feature  of  which  is  a  typical 
week's  program  in  the  Boston 
School  of  Salesmanship. 

Anne  of  Brittany.  By  Helen  J.  San- 
born. The  Norwood  Press,  Nor- 
wood, Mass.    Price  $2.00. 

"It  was  in  1908  on  a  second 
trip  to  Brittany,"  says  Prof. 
Katherine  Lee  Bates  in  her 
charmingly  sympathetic  intro- 
duction "that  Miss  Sanborn  first 
fell  captive  to  the  witcheries  of 
the  Duchess  Anne."  Later  the 
spirit  of  this  "twice-crowned 
queen"  so  possessed  Miss  San- 
bom  that  she  conceived  the  idea 
of  writing  a  book  on  the  subject, 
and  even  Death  itself  stood 
aside  for  a  time  to  allow  her  to 
complete  her  chronicles.  It  is  a 
fine  book  in  its  red  cloth  cover 
stamped  with  the  arms  of  the 
Valois  and  of  Brittany  and  the 
story  is  a  fascinating  and  absorb- 
ing one  from  the  days  of  Anne's 
childhood  and  young  girlhood  in 
Brittany  where  she  was  almost 
idolized,  through  the  joys  and 
sorrows,  the  triumphs  and  troub- 
les of  her  regnancy,  to  her  death 
at  the  age  of  only  37  years.  Francs 
has  her  body  (she  is  buried  at 
St.  Denis)  but  her  heart  is  at 
Nantes  among  the  Breton  peopls 
she  loved  and  in  whose  memory 
she  is  still  enshrined^  altei?  thttis- 
four  hundred  years. 
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Rambles  in  Old  College  Towns.  By 

Hildegarde  Hawthorne.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co,    Price  $2.50. 

Those  who  enjoyed  Miss  Haw- 
thorne's "Old  Seaport  Towns  of 
New  England,"  published  about 
a  year  ago  will  be  delighted  with 
her  new  book.  The  author  has 
the  happy  gift  of  recounting  well 
and  enters  into  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture joyously  and  with 
abounding  humor.  One  follows 
her  with  ever  growing  interest 
from  the  University  of  Virginia 
which  first  claimed  her  attention, 
to  William  and  Mary  College,  to 
Annapolis,  to  Princeton,  Yale, 
Brown  and  Harvard;  to  Welles- 
ley,  Bowdoin,  Dartmouth  and 
Amherst,  Smith,  Williams,  Vas- 
sar,  and  West  Point,  and  lastly  to 
Cornell,  which  seemed  to  impress 
her  most  of  all.  For  although  all 
her  .  life  she  ha4  heard  of  the 
wonderful  work  of  this  great 


democratic  university,  never  for 
a  moment  had  she  imagined  it  in 
such  a  picturesque  setting.  When 
Helen  Keller  had  the  pleasure  of 
her  first  ocean-bath  she  ex- 
claimed: "But  no  one  ever  told 
me  the  water  was  salt"  Miss 
Hawthorne  looked  about  het 
from  the  sublime  eminence  upon 
which  Cornell  is  throned  and 
said :  "But  no  one  ever  told  me  of 
this — all  this  green  enchantment, 
these  dancing  waters,  the  exquis- 
iteness  of  the  lake,  these  bits  of 
forest  surrounded  by  such  im- 
mensities of  peace  and  loveliness. 
And  the  university  itself!  Won- 
derfully beautiful!  Thoroughly 
alive!    It's  tremendous!" 

The  illustrations  by  Albert  Sea- 
ford  done  in  pale  tints  are  charm- 
ing. They  include  many  promi- 
nent buildings  and  other  points 
of  interest  in  and  about  all  the 
institutions  visited  by  Miss  Haw- 
thorne in  her  "rambles." 


FELLOWSHIP  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Intercollegiate  Community  Service  Association  Fellowships 

Unique  among  the  opportunities  for  professional  training 
offered  to  women  who  are  college  graduates  are  the  four  Fellow- 
ships which  have  been  granted  by  the  Intercollegiate  Community 
Service  Association  in  past  years;  unique  in  that  they  afford 
academic  training  in  conjunction  with  apprenticeship  experience. 

The  plan  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  on  Fellowships  states : 
"The  aim  of  a  Fellowship  is  to  offer  to  young  women  who  look 
forward  to  professional  service  in  social  welfare  opportunity  for 
training  both  in  the  theory  and  in  the  practice  of  social  work." 
It  provides  residence  in  the  Settlements  in  order  that  the  students 
by  living  among  people,  especially  of  the  industrial  group,  may 
have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  one  of  their  home  districts, 
and  may  through  the  human  relationships  that  develop  in  the 
house  activities  haye  a  means  of  increasing  that  sympathy  and 
understanding  which  are  essential  to  the  finest  social  teaching 
and  leadership.    It  is  the  aim  of  the  Fellowship  to  provide  care- 
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ful  instruction  in  the  underlying  principles  of  social  education, 
and  to  furnish  knowledge  of  social  and  industrial  conditions. 
It  is  also  the  aim  of  the  Fellowship  to  arrange  for  continued  and 
regular  supervision  of  practice  work  in  whatever  phase  of  social 
education  or  social  reconstruction  the  student  desires. 

These  Fellowships  require  residence  at  the  Settlement  from 
September  15  or  October  1  until  June  15  or  July  1,  according 
to  academic  requirements,  and  the  stipend  is  at  present  $400  a 
year,  paid  in  nine  monthly  instalments.  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Simmons  College,  and  The  Boston  School  for  Social  Workers 
give  a  scholarship  to  cover  the  cost  of  tuition  for  those  courses 
pursued  at  the  college.  This  list  of  scholarship  opportunities, 
the  Committee  believes,  will  be  increased  for  the  coming  year. 

Three  of  the  Fellowships  are  provided  jointly  by  the  Inter- 
collegiate Community  Service  Association  and  either  Bryn  Mawr 
College  or  Smith  College  or  Wellesley  College  alumnae  to  an 
alumna  of  the  respective  college.  The  fourth  Fellowship,  "at 
large/'  is  awarded  by  the  Intercollegiate  Community  Service 
Association  to  the  graduate  of  any  college  of  good  standing. 

In  awarding  these  Fellowships  preference  is  given  to  the 
candidate  who  has  pursued  appropriate  undergraduate  courses; 
for  example,  in  economics,  politics,  sociology,  psychology,  or 
biology ;  and  who  has  had  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  training 
or  successful  experience  in  some  phase  of  social  service. 

The  expansion  of  purpose  and  interest  of  the  Association  to 
include  all  phases  of  social  work  permits  the  Fellow  to  reside 
at  the  Settlement  and  to  carry  on  practice  training  in  connection 
with  the  type  of  social  work  in  which  she  is  specially  interested. 

Application  for  these  Fellowships  should  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee,  Miss  Florence  Jackson,  264  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  or,  if  the  applicant  is  a  candidate  for  one 
of  the  joint  Fellowships,  to  the  secretary  of  the  college  of  which 
she  is  an  alumna. 


Bryn  Mawr  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  open  to  other  Colleges 

Two  Carola  Woerishoffer  Memorial  Fellowships  in  Social 
Economy  and  Social  Research  are  awarded  annually  on  the 
ground  of  excellence  in  scholarship  to  candidates  who  have  com- 
pleted at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work  at  some  college  of  good 
standing  after  obtaining  their  first  degree. 

Several  Graduate  Scholarships  of  the  value  of  $200  each 
may  be  awarded  to  candidates  next  in  merit  to  the  successful 
candidates  for  the  fellowships ;  they  are  open  for  competition  to 
graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  or  any  other  college  of  good 
standinfiT. 

The  Susan  B.  Anthony  Memorial  Scholarships  in  Politics 
and  Industry  of  the  value  of  $400  was  founded  in  1910  and  is 
awarded  to  the  candidate  wishing  to  devote  herself  to  studies 
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dealinjj  with  the  position  of  women  in  politics  and  industry, 
whose  work  shows  most  promise  of  future  success. 

The  Robert  G.  Valentine  Memorial  Scholarships  in  Social 
Economy  and  Social  Research  of  the  value  of  $200  is  awarded 
bv  the  faculty  of  Bryn  Mawr  colleere  on  the  nomination  of  the 
director  of  the  Carola  Woerishoffer  Department  of  Social 
Economy  and  Social  Research  with  the  approval  of  the  donor. 

Application  for  these  fellowships  and  scholarships  should 
be  made  to  the  president  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  not  later  than 
the  first  of  April  preceding  the  academic  year  for  which  the  fel- 
lowship or  scholarship  is  desired. 


Constantinople  College  opened  September  18th  with  an 
enrollment  of  300  students.  Of  this  number  only  forty-one  are 
boarders  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  great  scarcity  of  food  has 
made  it  impracticable  to  open  the  regular  boarding  department. 
Those  who  have  enrolled  as  boarders  have  done  so  on  condition 
that  they  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  table  board  which  is  now  more 
than  four  times  what  it  is  under  normal  conditions. 

President  Patrick  sailed  the  first  week  in  September,  having 
received  special  permission  from  the  Turkish  Government  to 
return  to  the  College.  Some  delay  was  experienced  en  route, 
in  securing  the  necessary  permits  to  pass  through  the  belligerent 
countries. 

Dean  Wallace  continued  as  acting-president  in  the  absence 
of  Dr.  Patrick.  Miss  Bums,  head  of  the  Physics  Department, 
continues  as  the  efficient  registrar  of  the  College  and  Dr.  Bar- 
nette  Miller,  head  of  the  History  Department,  and  Miss  Muriel 
Kinney,  head  of  the  English  Department,  have  both  remained 
at  their  posts,  making  in  all  six  American  women  on  the  faculty 
who  refused  to  leave  when  diplomatic  relations  were  broken  oft. 


Significant  of  the  importance  of  women  to  industry  is  the 
appointment  of  Miss  Hilda  Mulhauser  as  assistant  manager  of 
the  newly  organized  Employment  Service  of  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  For  the  past  ten  years  Miss  Mulhauser  has 
devoted  her  time  and  energy  to  all  the  phases  of  the  employ- 
ment problem,  making  intensive  studies  as  well  as  practical  in- 
vestigations. She  is  identified  with  several  organizations  being 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Consumers'  League  of  Ohio,  the 
Woman's  Suffrage  Association,  and  the  Woman's  City  Club  of 
Cleveland  and  New  York.  She  is  vice-president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Public  Employment  bureaus. 


Latest  News  from  Constantinople  College 


Woman  Assistant  Manager 
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THE  WOMAN'S  GREAT  PROFESSION  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Jane  a.  Dei#ano 


The  worl4  today  is  looking  to  the  nursing  profession  to  aia  lu 
solving  some  of  the  problems  incident  to  war.  So  great  is  the  need 
— so  vast  the  task,  that  these  very  demands  are  lifting  nursing  to 
a  place  of  rare  privilege. 

Its  obligations  are  first  the  nursing  care  of  our  Army  and  Navy ; 
response  to  the  calls  for  nurses  that  come  from  our  Allies ;  main- 
taining the  efficiency  of  our  hospitals  at  home — to  which  our  sick 
and  wounded  men  before  long  may  be  coming;  and  to  contribute  to 
the  utmost  in  safeguarding  public  health. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  our  men  from  camp  and  battleship  and 
trench  should  not  have  proper  care  and  their  chance  of  life;  it  is 
inconceivable  that  nurses  should  be  found  wanting.  But  the  lowest 
estimate  that  has  been  made  calls  for  30,000  nurses  for  an  army  of 
1,500,000  men.  Every  nurse  released  for  duty  abroad  leaves  a 
vacancy  at  home.  And  our  men  who  are  going  to  offer  all  they 
have  deserve  our  very  best.  The  needs  of  our  country  arc  im- 
perative and  must  be  met. 

The  situation  to  be  understood,  requires  the  use  of  figures. 
There  are  betwten  80,000  and  90,000  nurses  registered  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time.  The  Department  of  Nursing  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  great  mobilizing  agency  for  nurses  for 
military  and  naval  service,  has  enrolled  17,000,  approximately,  of 
these  registered  nurses  and  the  enrollment  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  about  1,000  a  month. 

By  the  middle  of  January  the  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service  had 
equipped  and  sent  abroad  1,790  for  Army  and  Navy  service;  pro- 
vided 2,500  nurses  for  home  service  in  camp  and  cantonment  and 
naval  hospitals,  and  had  practically  ready  for  mobilization  2^000 
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Director,  Dept  of  Nursing,  American  Red  Cross. 
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others.  Over  a  thousand  nurses  had  been  appointed  as  instructors 
in  Elementary  Hygiene  and  Home  Care  of  the  Sick,  and  about  an 
equal  number  were  serving  on  committees  as  recruiting  agents. 

This  Red  Cross  enrollment  is  the  reserve  of  the  United  States 
Army  Nurse  Corps  and  the  United  States  Navy  Nurse  Corps  and 
supplies  nurses  as  required  to  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.   Demands  for  Red  Cross  Nurses  are  constantly  increasing. 

One  day  the  call  may  come  to  recruit  a  group  of  one  hundred 
for  service  with  the  British  expeditionary  forces,  in  response  to  a 
request  from  that  government  to  our  own ;  perhaps  the  next  day  a 
call  for  a  highly  specialized  group  to  serve  with  a  hospital  abroad 
dealing  with  Orthopedic,  Psychiatric,  contagious  or  surgical  work 
will  be  received.  And  these  women,  skilled  through  their  years  of 
exacting,  thorough,  accurate  training,  respond,  in  the  words  of  a 
Red  Cross  nurse,  "thankful  beyond  words  for  the  knowledge  of 
how  to  care  for  the  men  who  are  ready  to  make  every  sacrifice — of 
sight,  of  limbs,  of  independence,  of  life  itself — to  defend  our 
country."  In  this  spirit  they  receive  the  telegrams  that  sweep 
away  in  one  stroke  personal  advantage,  comfort  and  convenience, 
and  in  a  few  hours  they  are  preparing  for  the  stem  conditions  that 
face  them  abroad  or  in  our  own  cantonment  hospitals.  Equally 
willing  to  sacrifice,  many  of  the  hospitals  in  the  United  States  are 
relieving  the  most  valued  members  of  their  staffs  of  nurses  for 
service  in  military  hospitals. 

Thus  far,  by  careful  adjustment,  the  demands  have  been  met 
without  very  seriously  disorganizing  the  home  conditions.  But  as 
these  demands  grow  daily  a  problem  that  may  be  serious  indeed, 
arises  in  connection  with  nursing  for  civilian  needs.  The  stuation 
is  the  more  grave  because  the  very  war-conditions  which  take  nurses 
from  the  hospitals  and  wage  earners  from  the  homes,  produce  a 
greatly  increased  amount  of  sickness  and  distress  in  the  civilian 
population  at  the  time  when  there  are  the  fewest  facilities  for 
guarding  its  health. 

So  the  general  public,  as  well  as  the  medical  and  nursing  pro- 
fessions, has  a  definite  responsibility  here:  first,  in  releasing  as 
many  private  nurses  as  possible  for  military  duty ;  second,  in  utiliz- 
ing hospital  facilities,  visiting  nurses  and  smaller  agencies  where 
one  nurse  can  care  for  several  patients ;  and  in  preparing,  through 
whatever  means  may  be  afforded,  to  assist  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  public  health.  And  training  schools  for  nurses  must  first  of  all 
offer  increased  opportunities  for  the  training  of  more  nurses. 

Our  country  does  not  send  out  its  clarion  call  to  capable  and 
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educated  young  women  to  enter  upon  work  exacting  and  laborious 
— full  of  intimacy  with  suffering  and  tragedy,  without  offering  in 
return  rich  compensations  in  life's  deepest  satisfactions. 

The  capable  trained  nurse  is  one  who  has  learned  to  think 
in  terms  of  humanity ;  the  work  of  her  hands  and  brain  is  the  foun- 
dation of  a  healthier  and  happier  future  for  the  human  race.  It 
may  be  the  nurse  nearest  the  firing-line  who  realizes  most  fully  the 
importance  of  the  Peace  service  of  her  profession;  who  foresees 
in  the  years  immediately  following  the  war  the  unparalleled  need  of 
trained  nurses  throughout  all  the  world. 

Other  countries  besides  our  own  will  ask  for  women  of  super- 
ior education  and  ability  to  administer,  supervise,  and  instruct  in 
schools  for  nurses  and  other  nursing  activities.  Nursing  is  not 
alone  the  care  of  the  sick  in  homes  and  hospitals ;  it  is  the  prenatal 
instruction  of  mothers  and  the  care  of  babies;  the  supervision  of 
the  health  of  school  children;  the  instruction  and  care  of  tuber- 
culosis patients,  welfare  work  in  industrial  plants  and  mental  hy- 
giene work ;  and  it  enters  into  almost  every  part  of  the  social  service 
structure.  Who  would  not  call  it  the  woman's  great  profession 
of  the  future? 

There  are  few  wcmien  who  can  adopt  a  profession  without 
having  as  the  deciding  factors  of  their  choice,  the  time  required  in 
preparation  and  the  expense  of  those  years.  The  Committee  on 
Nursing  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  has  issued  several 
bulletins  (which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Com- 
mittee on  Nursing,  Council  of  National  Defense,  Washington, 
D.  C.)  taking  up  these  and  similar  practical  matters  in  the  most 
concrete  way. 

The  student  nurse  is  at  no  expense  for  tuition,  board,  lodging, 
laundry  or  uniform  in  the  great  majority  of  schools,  during  the 
two  or  three  years  of  her  training.  The  life  in  most  schools  is 
healthful  and  regular  and  full  of  vivid  human  interest.  And  the 
young  pupil  nurse  will  find  one  of  her  greatest  satisfactions  in 
the  fact  that  from  the  very  first  day  of  her  training  she  is  serving 
the  colors.  She  is  doing  this  very  literally,  by  aiding  in  the  care 
of  the  civilian  sick,  thus  assisting  in  the  present  emergency;  and 
at  the  same  time  she  is  thoroughly  preparing  herself  for  larger 
duties  and  on  the  completion  of  her  training  will  be  ready  to  take 
the  place  and  the  full  responsibilities  of  the  graduate  nurse,  with 
a  constantly  widening  field  of  opportunities  for  usefulness. 

As  the  average  length  of  training  in  the  best  schools  is  three 
years,  the  college  graduate  who  may  be  considering  the  nursing 
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profession  will  naturally  ask  at  once  if  some  good  hospital  training 
schools  are  not  prepared  to  give  credit  to  coU^  graduates  with 
science  training,  and  how  much  credit  they  will  give;  and  how 
one  can  best  decide  on  what  training  school  to  enter. 

The  bulletins  just  referred  to  answer  these  questions  in  more 
detail  than  is  possible  here.  But  it  may  be  said  briefly  that  a 
number  of  the  best  schools  for  nurses  in  the  country  have  expressed 
their  willingness  to  adjust  their  courses  to  meet  the  present  crisis ; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  more  will  do  so. 

Schools  in  the  following  list  (which  the  Committee  on 
Nursing  offers  as  a  suggestive  list  merely)  have  arranged  to  give 
credit  of  from  six  to  nine  months,  or  in  some  instances,  of  one  full 
year  in  the  rq^ular  course  of  training: 

University  Hospital,  Augusta,  Ga.;  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hos- 
pital, New  York  City;  Cincinnati  General  Hospital,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Farrand  Training  School  (Harper  Hospital),  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Hartford  Hospital,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Lakeside  Hospital,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York  City;  Newton  Hospital, 
Newton,  Mass. ;  Post  Graduate  Hospital,  New  York  City ;  Presby- 
terian Hospital,  New  York  City;  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Robert 
Long  Hospital  (University  of  Indiana),  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  The 
City  Hospital,  BlackweU's  Island,  New  York  City;  University 
H'ospital,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Washington  University  Hospital,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

The  University  Hospital,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass.  and 
several  other  hospitals  are  endeavoring  to  meet  the  crisis  by  a 
special  adjustment  of  the  third  year  of  work  without  reducing  the 
total  length  of  the  course. 

In  making  one's  selection  of  a  school  a  most  important  point  of 
consideration  is  that  it  be  r^stered  in  the  state.  Otherwise  the 
graduate  will  not  be  eligible  for  the  title  of  R.  N.  or  registered 
nurse. 

Very  generally,  the  superintendents  of  the  training  schools 
have,  with  broad  vision  and  remarkable  resourcefulness,  enlarged 
their  facilities  for  training  and  housing  a  greatly  increased  num- 
ber of  pupil  nurses.  Sometimes  when  the  latter  has  been  impossible 
their  communities  have  put  suitable  accommodations  at  their  dis- 
posal. And  a  number  of  training  schools  have  so  arranged  their 
hours  that  pupil  nurses  may  take  their  courses  and  still  live  at  their 
own  homes. 
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The  American  Red  Cross  has  no  schools  for  nurses,  nor  does 
it  give  or  authorize  any  short  course  which  qualifies  one  as  a 
trained  nurse.  To  be  a  ''Red  Cross  nurse"  is  to  have  met  the 
standards  of  enrollment  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  to  be  subject  to  any 
call  of  duty  for  home  or  foreign  service,  as  specified  in  the  enroll- 
ment. Red  Cross  Nurses  receive  no  compensation  except  when  on 
active  duty.  When  called  upon  for  service  with  the  Army  or  Navy 
Nurse  Corps  they  will  receive  the  pay  provided  by  law  for  these 
Corps  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  War  Risk  Insurance  as  officers 
and  enlisted  men.  All  Red  Cross  nurses  assigned  to  duty  in  mili- 
tary or  naval  hospitals  automatically  become  members  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Nurse  Corps,  and  after  their  assignment  to  duty  are  no 
longer  under  the  supervision  or  direction  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Over  50  Red  Cross  nurses  have  been  recruited  for  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  usually  for  service  in  the  sanitary 
zones,  surrounding  the  Army  camps  and  cantonments,  which  were 
established  as  one  of  the  means  of  preventing  contagion  between 
the  camp  and  civil  community. 

And  under  the  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  a  body  of  Red  Cross  public  health  nurses  is 
ei^aged  in  the  rural  communities  of  23  states.  It  is  made  up  not 
only  of  visiting  nurses,  but  inspectors  and  instructors,  carrying  an 
educational  campaign  into  homes  and  schools  and  clubs  throughout 
the  entire  oxnmunity. 

The  Red  Cross,  while  it  furnishes  these  nurses  and  provides 
the  supervision  of  the  service,  undertakes  to  place  it  in  rural 
communities  only  in  cooperation  with  local  organizations  which 
finance  the  undertaking.  The  Service  maintains  several  exhibits 
which  are  almost  continuously  traveling  about  the  country.  A  two- 
reel  motion  picture  illustrating  the  activities  of  the  rural  nurse  is 
one  of  its  most  valuable  features. 

Special  courses  of  four  or  eight  months  duration  in  practical 
training  in  public  health  nursing  are  now  offered  in  several  centers 
to  nurses,  otherwise  qualified,  who  wish  to  enter  the  town  and 
country  service.  The  visiting  nurse  associations  in  several  large 
cities  give  field  training  to  such  students.  Regular  eight-months' 
courses  are  given  by  Simmons  CoU^,  Boston;  Teachers  College 
of  Columbia  University  in  conjunction  with  Henry  Street  Settle- 
ment, New  York;  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland;  and  by 
institutions  in  several  other  cities.  Practical  field  work  is  part  of 
the  instruction  in  all  of  these  courses.   In  addition  shorter  courses 
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are  given  by  the  Instructive  District  Nursing  Association  of  Boston 
and  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy. 

Red  Cross  Nurses  are  always  on  call  for  service  in  public  dis- 
asters and  epidemics.  The  history  of  this  service  is  dramatic  in 
the  extreme,  as  has  been  told  in  part  in  many  books.  Mabd  Board- 
man  in  her  book  ''Under  the  Red  Cross  Flag  at  Home  and  Abroad" 
has  described  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  Nurses  at  Dayton  at  the 
time  of  the  floods, — an  omen  of  the  "reconstruction  work"  which 
is  taking  hold  on  public  attention  today. 

The  courses  of  training  which  are  given  under  the  Department 
of  Nursing  of  the  American  Red  Cross  are  "Elementary  Hygiene 
and  Home  Care  of  the  Sick"  and  "Home  Dietetics",  consisting  of 
fifteen  lessons  each,  which  were  established  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  women  to  care  for  the  sick  in  their  own  homes.  These 
courses  have  been  completed  by  about  50,000  women,  and  by  several 
groups  of  men  as  well,  who  were  about  to  move  into  isolated  com- 
munities. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  these  courses  is  the  first  step  in 
becoming  a  Red  Cross  Volunteer  Nurses'  Aid,  a  term  whidi  is 
applied  to  those  women  who,  having  met  definite  requirements  of 
the  Red  Cross,  are  available  for  such  service  as  they  have  volun- 
tarily pledged  themselves  to  give.  While  there  has  been  little 
opportunity  for  the  service  of  nurses'  aids  thus  far,  should  the 
need  for  them  become  greater  candidates  will  be  selected  from 
those  who  have  had  these  courses  of  instruction  and  they  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  for  practical  experience  of  one  mondi  (work- 
ing eight  hours  a  day)  in  approved  hospitals. 

College  women  throughout  the  country  will  be  interested  in 
the  action  that  Vassar  is  taking  in  throwing  open  its  doors  next 
sununer  for  a  three  months'  preliminary  course  in  subjects  required 
in  the  best  training  schools  for  nurses.  This  is  being  done  not  only 
with  the  object  of  bringing  to  college  women  the  opportunities  open 
to  them  in  the  nursing  profession  today,  but  to  give  them  a  portion 
of  the  theoretical  instruction  under  favorable  college  conditions. 
Students  may  be  recruited  from  all  the  colleges  of  the  Association  of 
CoU^ate  Alumnae  from  the  classes  of  1906  to  1918  inclusive. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  appropriated  $75,000  for  this 
first  session's  work.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  household  man- 
agement, elementary  nursing,  including  bandaging,  anatomy, 
physiology,  applied  chemistry,  bacteriology,  pathology,  hospital 
economics,  nutrition  and  dietetics  and  allied  subjects.  This  instruc- 
tion is  given  only  as  a  preliminary  to  the  regular  training  as  a  nurse. 
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Special  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  admission  of  students 
taking  this  course  to  a  carefully  selected  group  of  schools  for  nurses, 
where  definite  credit  will  be  given  for  the  work. 

The  profession  of  nursing  is  one  of  high  traditions  and  ideals. 
Its  ministrations  are  so  close  to  life  and  to  all  vital  things  that 
all  one  has  of  education,  of  culture,  of  the  joy  of  living  and  of 
devotion  to  a  great  purpose  may  here  find  full  expression.  And 
thus  as  a  profession  it  makes  a  very  special  call  and  should  have  a 
very  special  meaning  for  college  women. 


Essays  and  lectures  on  such  subjects  as  "books  which  have 
influenced  me/'  "books  which  I  would  take  if  cast  upon  a  desert 
island/'  "one  hundred  best  books/'  "books  about  books"  and  the 
like  are  always  interesting,  although  it  is  practically  an  axiom  that 
no  two  minds  would  make  exactly  the  same  selection.  The 
very  words  "books  and  libraries"  are  fascinating,  for  they  imply 
a  possible  range  of  thought  as  unrestrained  as  the  mind  of 
man  has  ever  been  in  any  age  or  in  any  subject.  They  hold  for 
us  the  accomplishments  of  the  past  and  the  written  dreams  for 
the  future.  They  are  alluring,  like  music  and  invite  one  to  linger 
and  browse.  The  delicate  influence  of  a  well  selected  home  library 
upon  those  who  have  been  free  to  wander  in  it,  has  scarcely  been 
measured  in  our  hard  and  fast  Procrustean  school  and  coU^ 
curricula.  Occasionally  a  friend  or  a  biography  will  start  us 
thinking  of  the  latent  power  which  lies  in  such  freedom.  Only 
the  few  who  have  been  reared  in  cultivated  homes,  where  books 
and  music  and  art  and  service  are  the  very  life  of  life  and  joy 
of  being  can  fully  realize  the  inspiration  which  comes  from  such 
environment. 

Though  there  is  no  influence  in  the  world  which  can  equal 
that  of  a  refined  home,  yet  our  public  and  school  and  college 
libraries  are  making  great  effort  to  supplement  the  lack  of  such 
surroundii^s  for  those  who  have  the  ability  to  respond  to  them, 
but  who  have  missed  the  inheritance  which  could  have  provided 
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them.  There  is,  however,  always  an  unavoidable  lack  of  the 
delicate  and  inspiring  personal  element  in  any  public  service.  Prob- 
ably Emerson  implied  this  lack  when  he  said,  "Colleges,  while  they 
provide  us  with  libraries,  furnish  no  professor  of  books;  and  I 
think  no  chair  is  so  much  wanted." 

It  is  fascinating  to  try  to  formulate  some  of  the  functions 
which  Emerson  might  have  assigned  to  his  professor  of  books.  He 
who,  though  a  great  scholar  himself,  has  stated  "I  had  better 
never  see  a  book  than  to  be  warped  by  its  attraction  dean  out  of  my 
own  orbit,  and  become  a  satellite  instead  of  a  system,"  that  "books 
are  for  the  scholar's  idle  time"  and  that  reading  should  always  be 
kept  "sternly  subordinate"  to  the  active  soul,  could  never  place  in 
his  chair  of  books  a  learned  man  merely,  or  a  bookish  tyrant  un- 
related to  nature  and  to  life.  One  fitted  to  hold  such  a  chair  should 
be  gifted  with  the  power  to  make  atmosphere  everything,  leaving 
details  for  specialized  study.  His  should  be  the  important  though 
difficult  task  of  creating  broad  views,  and  of  giving  large  outlooks, 
and  of  cultivating  a  thirst  for  the  springs  of  real  culture  and  true 
life.  He  would  lead  us  sometimes  into  the  rushing  currents  of 
the  great  movements  of  the  present,  sometimes  into  forgotten 
ages  of  the  past,  but  neyer  absorb  us  so  deeply  in  the  records  of 
the  thoughts  of  others  as  to  bury  our  own  thinking  and  reduce 
our  composition  and  conversation  to  quotations;  rather  he  would 
lift  them  to  creative,  constructive  response. 

What  a  memorable  rainy  day  we  might  have  with  such  a 
professor  in  the  alcove  of  a  library  containing  old  illuminated 
manuscripts  and  early  printed  books.  He  would  give  us  no  dates 
to  learn,  or  inscriptions  to  translate,  but  he  would  throw  such  a 
human  interest  about  the  books  as  to  start  us  searching  for 
ourselves  the  knowledge  concerning  them.  How  alive  he  could 
make  even  a  file  of  old  magazines  by  tracing  down,  by  means  of 
Poole's  Index,  the  first  publications  of  Dickens  and  Scott  and 
Carlyle,  as  they  came  out  monthly  in  the  magazines  of  their  day.  A 
natural  sequence  to  Poole's  Index  would  be  the  index  of  current 
magazines,  as  published  monthly  in  the  Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical 
Literature.  An  interest  in  other  indexes,  such  as  novels,  portraits, 
corporations,  manufactures,  genealogies,  books  in  print,  card  cata- 
logues, and  the  like,  would  naturally  follow.  Even  out-of-date 
encyclopedias  might  be  clothed  with  a  fascination  all  their  own,  if 
examined  in  the  light  of  the  recent  developments  of  the  encylopedic 
plan,  extending,  as  it  does,  into  special  encylopedias  for  almost 
every  important  subject 
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Our  professor  would  probably  take  us  to  the  alcoves  of  the 
works  on  philosophy  in  one  of  his  serious  moods.  He  could  not 
hope  to  introduce  us  to  even  the  leading  terms  of  philosophy,  neither 
would  he  entangle  us  in  the  meshes  of  abstract  thought,  but  he 
would  charm  us  into  philosophizing  for  ourselves  and  thus  open 
the  doors  for  a  clear  insight  into  the  world  philosophies,  and 
make  us  want  to  spend  years  of  specialized  study  upon  them.  He 
would  show  us  that  an  artist  and  a  poet  can  often  give  us  the 
deepest  truths  of  philosophy,  and  that  Browning's  conviction  that 
there  is  "A  good  in  all  evil,  and  a  hope  in  ill  success"  is  as  reliable 
as  are  the  convictions  of  a  Kafit  or  a  Hegel  or  a  Plato. 

Our  days  in  the  alcoves  of  books  on  religion  would  be  rich 
indeed.  Here  we  should  feel  the  desire  to  take  our  shoes  from  off 
our  feet  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  ground  upon  which  we 
stood  was  holy  ground.  We  should  realize  that  we  were  consider- 
ing the  strongest  force  in  human  development ;  a  force  which  has 
fed  the  springs  of  action  in  history  and  biography,  in  literature 
and  in  art,  in  church  and  in  state.  With  profound  sympathy  we 
should  examine  the  crude  beliefs  of  the  childhood  of  the  race,  and 
regret  that  men  ever  interpreted  their  gods  or  god,  as  revengeful, 
easily  angered,  and  appeased  only  by  sacrifices.  We  should  IHiger 
over  the  beauties  of  the  great  mythologies,  and  feel  the  poetic 
charm  of  the  response  to  nature  and  to  life  by  unscientific,  but 
imaginative  and  religious  peoples.  We  should  revere  the  tre- 
mendous influence  which  sacred  books  of  different  nations  have 
had  in  human  development  and  recognize  and  rejoice  over  the 
sparks  of  spiritual  truth  and  beauty  which  have  survived  the  ceas- 
ing of  tongues  and  the  vanishing  of  knowledge.  Our  faith  in  that 
which  abides,  in  spite  of  the  storm  and  stress  of  ages,  would  be 
immeasurably  heartened,  and  our  distress  over  the  crude  forms  in 
which  it  has  sometimes  been  clothed,  would  be  softened.  We 
should  realize  that  real  spiritual  truth  can  be  transmitted  from  age 
to  age  through  personalities  only,  and  not  by  theory  or  by  philoso- 
phy, and  should  cherish  therefore  every  divine  word  heard  by  any 
great  soul,  and  call  every  place  where  God  and  man  have  met,  a 
Bethel,  whether  recorded  in  our  own  sacred  book  or  in  the  sacred 
books  of  other  peoples.  As  we  searched  the  pages  of  our  Bible 
trying  to  find  some  comfort  in  the  unspeakable  darkness  of  the 
present  hour,  we  might  wonder  whether  the  cause  of  it  all  had  not 
been  the  recurrence  of  a  famine,  more  dreaded  by  Amos  of  old 
than  any  material  hunger:  "Behold  I  will  send  a  famine  in  the 
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land ;  not  a  famine  of  bread,  nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  hearing 
the  words  of  the  Lord." 

A  deep  interest  in-the  books  classified  under  sociology  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  awakened,  especially  in  the  present  upheaval  of 
the  world.  Here  we  should  find  the  best  thought  concerning  the 
relationship  of  men,  and  their  interdependence  in  all  phases  of 
life,  commercially,  politically,  socially,  nationally.  We  should 
be  impressed  with  the  successes  and  failures  of  both  auto- 
cratic and  democratic  forms  of  government,  and  wonder  at  the 
external  laws  enacted  in  different  ages  in  an  attempt  to  make  the 
world  safe  by  working  from  the  outside.  We  should  consider  the 
treatment  of  criminals  under  different  civilizations,  and  bow  our 
heads  to  the  ground  in  remorse  over  the  blindness  and  cruelty  of 
man's  method  of  dealing  with  his  morally  sick  fellowmen.  No 
doubt  we  should  find  on  the  sociological  shelves  authors  who 
would  hold  the  so-called  better  element  of  the  social  group  as 
responsible  for  crime  as  the  criminal  class  itself,  because  they 
have  not  prevented  the  existence  of  conditions  which  make 
criminals  out  of  weak  natures.  Books  on  slavery  and  poverty  also 
would  be  commented  on  by  our  professor,  and  books  on  labor  and 
trusts  and  land  and  finance. 

Books  on  education  might  cause  us  to  wonder  if  we  have 
not  brought  the  sufferings  of  the  present  upon  ourselves  because 
we  have  given  our  main  attention  to  the  development  of  the  intel- 
lectual phase  of  education  and  left  the  moral  phase  to  environ- 
ment or  temperament  or  chance  or  week-end  religion,  and  here 
would  be  opportunity  for  our  professor  of  books  to  encourage  this 
thought  and  to  put  us  in  touch  with  the  minds  that  would  most 
stimulate  us  and  prompt  us  to  investigate  for  ourselves  this  many- 
sided  subject. 

In  the  company  of  our  professor  when  we  took  a  book  in 
hand — a  book  written  centuries  ago  in  some  dead  tongue  we  should 
feel  that  even  the  relationship  of  words  and  of  grammars  and  of 
dictionaries  had  a  fascination  of  their  own.  Our  respect  for  the 
great  modem  dictionaries  would  be  enormously  increased  after  a 
few  hours  spent  in  examining  the  early  ones  produced  by  Bailey, 
Johnson,  Worcester  and  others.  The  preface  of  the  Cawdrey 
"Table  Alphabeticall"  of  1604  stating  that  it  had  been  gathered 
for  the  "benefit  and  help  of  ladies,  gentlewomen  or  any  other 
unskillfuU  person"  would  help  us  to  realize  how  far  we  had 
progressed  in  three  hundred  years  and  how  rich  we  are  in  the 
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possession  of  our  great  Standard  and  Webster  and  Century  and 
Murray  dictionaries.  We  should  find  treasures  in  these  volumes 
which  we  had  never  thought  before  could  be  packed  into  a  single 
reference  work. 

In  the  science  section  instead  of  being  oppressed  with  what 
we  had  hitherto  deemed  dry  and  filled  with  tiresome  detail  we 
should,  under  our  new  guidance,  be  touched  to  see  the  beauty  and 
quickening  mystery  of  science  in  all  its  phases. 

If  our  professor  of  books  were  balanced  in  his  course,  as 
indeed  he  should  be,  he  would  have  us  examine  into  commerce 
and  transportation  and  construction  with  an  interest  similar  to 
that  shown  for  subjects  of  a  more  academic  nature.  He  would 
make  us  feel  the  debt  that  civilization  owes  to  the  mechanic  trades 
and  would  charm  us  with  old  and  new  books  on  invention.  Our 
grasp  on  human  activities  would  be  more  democratic  when  we 
placed  beside  our  philosophers,  poets  and  scientists,  our  bridge- 
builders,  engineers,  carpenters  and  men  of  business. 

As  we  entered  the  history  alcove  and  tried  to  formulate  in 
our  minds  just  what  constitutes  the  history  of  a  people  we  should 
recognize  that  a  summing  up  of  all  the  subjects  considered  in  the 
alcoves  we  had  visited  and  many  others  was  needed  to  rightly 
interpret  it;  that  no  historian  could  accurately  portray  the  life 
of  a  nation  without  considering  its  philosophers  and  religious 
leaders,  its  educators  and  lawmakers,  its  inventors,  artists,  poets 
and  men  of  action,  its  language  and  its  contribution  to  science,  its 
social  customs  and  forms  of  government;  that  in  this  section 
therefore  we  should  be  introduced  to  all  men  who  have  left  their 
impress  upon  the  ages,  and  to  customs  and  beliefs  that  form  the 
rock-bed  of  our  present  social,  economic  and  political  structures 
and  all  our  learning. 

Whether  or  not  I  have  caught  in  the  slightest  degree  Emer- 
son's thought  in  suggesting  a  Professor  of  Books  we  can  be 
confident  that  he  would  appoint  no  one  to  such  a  chair  who  had 
not  the  power  to  inspire  and  quicken;  to  first  acquaint  one  with 
one's  self  and  then  introduce  one  to  other  souls  who  had  become 
self-acquainted ;  neither  would  he  appoint  one  who  did  not  rest 
upon  the  truth  that  education  is  never  completed  and  that  growth 
requires  opportunity  as  well  as  time. 
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DATA  CONCERNING  THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

By  the  Committee  on  the  Needs  of  Women's  Colleges  of  the  Boston  Branch 
of  the  Association  of  Collu^iate  Alumnae:   Mrs.  Everett  O,  Fisk, 
Anna  D.  Fry,  Carrie  A  Harper,  Carrie  V.  Lynch,  Mrs.  Lucia 
C.  Noyes,  Edith  S.  Tufts,  Anna  J.  McKeag,  (Chairman). 

The  Committee  on  the  Needs  of  Women's  Colleges  of  the 
Boston  Branch  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  has  re- 
cently investigated  certain  aspects  of  graduate  work  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  most  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
represented  in  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae.  In  this  in- 
vestigation information  was  secured  from  the  deans  of  graduate 
schools  or  the  chairmen  of  committees  on  graduate  instruction  in 
regard  to  degrees  conferred  on  women  in  Jime,  1917,  a  date  on 
which  the  number  of  d^ees  and  the  nature  of  graduate  work  were 
probably  as  yet  unaffected  by  economic  conditions  growing  out 
of  the  war. 

The  investigation  attempted  to  cover  the  following  points : 

Number  of  M.  A.  degrees  conferred  on  women  in  June,  1917. 

List  of  departments  in  which  the  major  work  was  done  toward 
these  degrees  with  the  number  of  degrees  in  each. 

Number  of  degrees  conferred  on  women  within  one  year  of  the 
matriculation  of  the  graduate  student. 

Number  of  women  taking  M.  A.  degrees  in  1917  who  were 
salaried  departmental  assistants  during  the  year  1916-17. 

Total  number  of  hours  (year-hours)  required  for  the  M.  A. 
degree.    (This  is  inclusive  of  the  hours  assigned  to  the  thesis.) 

Is  a  thesis  required  ?   If  so,  how  many  hours  are  assigned  to  it  ? 

Maximum  number  of  hours  which  may  be  offered  in  a  minor 
subject. 

Fixed  charge  for  tuition  per  year  of  graduate  work. 
Number  of  scholarships  open  to  women  studying  for  the  M.  A. 
degree. 

How  many  women  who  took  the  M.  A.  degree  in  1917  are  now 
teaching  in  colleges?  In  secondary  schools?  How  many  are  con- 
tinuing graduate  work? 

At  the  June  Commencement  (in  one  or  two  cases.  May  or 
July),  1917,  the  Colleges  which  are  represented  in  the  Association 
of  Collegiate  Alumnae  and  which  have  replied  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
Committee  conferred  834  degrees  (Master  of  Arts)  on  women. 
These  degrees  were  distributed  among  the  following  institutions : 
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Boston  University,  8;  Brown  University,  13;  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  10;  Columbia  University,  341;  Indiana  University,  16; 
Tufts  College,  2;  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  31;  McGill 
University,  2 ;  Mount  Holyoke  College,  2 ;  Northwestern  University, 
10;  Oberlin  College,  6;  Ohio  State  University,  14;  Pomona  Collq;e, 
1 ;  Radcliffe  College,  29;  Smith  College,  11 ;  Syracuse  University,  7; 
University  of  California,  79;  University  of  Chicago,*  60;  University 
of  Cincinnati,  10 ;  University  of  Colorado,  8 ;  University  of  Illinois, 
30;  University  of  Iowa,  7;  University  of  Kansas,  28;  University  of 
Michigan,  36;  University  of  Missouri,  14;  University  of  North 
Dakota,  3 ;  University  of  Toronto,  7 ;  University  of  Washington,  11 ; 
Vassar  College,  2;  State  College  of  Washington,  2;  Wellcsley  Col- 
lege, 3;  Western  Reserve  University,  1;  CoU^  of  Wooster,  1; 
Yale  University 2;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  17;  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  S ;  Clark  University,  5. 

The  following  colleges  represented  in  the  Association  do  not 
confer  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts :  Goucher  College,  Iowa  State 
College  of  Agriculture;  Knox  College,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Reed  College  and  William  Smith  College. 

The  following  colleges  report  that  they  do  not  encourage  stu- 
dents to  return  for  graduate  work,  although  they  occasionally 
permit  students  to  work  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  when 
special  conditions  seem  to  warrant  such  a  procedure:  Cornell  Col- 
lege (Iowa),  Earlham  College,  Lake  Forest  College. 

Thirty-five  institutions  have  reported  the  departments  in  which 
the  major  work  was  done  toward  the  d^ee  of  Master  of  Arts. 
In  these  institutions  247  degrees  (Master  of  Arts)  were  conferred. 
The  degrees  are  distributed  among  the  following  departments : 

Languages- 


English,  total  90,  including  4  in  English  Literature,  1  in  English. 
Language,  and  2  in  Rhetoric. 
Modem  Languages,  2. 

Romance  Languages,  28,  including  6  specified  as  French. 

Gennan,  38. 

Scandinavian,  1. 

Latin,  19. 

Classics,  7. 

Semitics,  2. 


♦  During  the  academic  year  1916-1917. 

**It  is  mteresting  to  know  that  these  are  the  first  M.  A.  Degrees  con- 
ferred on  women  by  Yale  University. 


Sciences- 


Anthropology,  1. 
Astronomy,  2. 
Bacteriology,  1. 
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Biology,  3. 
Botany,  22. 
Chemistry,  7. 
Entomology,  1. 
Geology,  1. 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  1. 
Phsrsics,  7. 

Physiology  and  Biochemistry,  1. 
Research  Medicine,  1. 
Zoc^ogy,  9. 


Agriculture,  2. 

Art,  total  5,  including  History  of  Art,  1;  Drawing  and  Art,  2;  and  Fine 
Arts,  2. 

Economics,  total  26,  including  Social  Economics,  3;  Social  Service,  1; 

Sociology,  10;  Economics  and  Commerce,  4. 
Education,  41,  including  Pedagogy,  2;  and  Education  and  Graphic  Art,  2. 
History,  55,  including  History  and  Public  Art,  1. 
Home  Economics,  3. 
Household  Science,  2. 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  4. 
Mathematics,  28. 
Music,  1. 
Oratory,  4. 
Philosophy,  3. 

Philosophy  and  Psychology,  2. 
Psychology,  5. 
Physical  Education,  2. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statistics  that  there  is  a 
marked  predominance  of  English  and  History.  Modem  Lan- 
guages, Education,  Mathematics  and  Economics  are  next  in  popu- 
larity. The  sciences  have  few  students,  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  many  students  of  sciences  take  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  and  not  that  of  Master  of  Arts.  Of  the  sciences,  the 
largest  number  of  degrees  conferred  was  in  Botany.  The  state 
universities  of  the  middle  west  and  the  west  give  the  greatest 
number  of  degrees  in  the  greatest  number  of  subjects.  Of  the 
women's  colleges  in  the  east,  RadcUffe  alone  ranks  with  the  western 
universities  in  the  number  of  degrees  conferred.  It  does  not 
equal  them  in  variety  of  subjects.  A  rather  surprising  number  of 
colleges  have  given  fewer  than  six  degrees.  Several  have  given 
only  one  or  two. 


It  is  difficult  to  measure  accurately  the  average  length  of  time 
required  for  the  completion  of  work  for  the  Master's  degree,  as  the 
time  is  lengthened  in  some  cases  by  the  necessity  of  taking,  con- 
temporaneously with  real  graduate  work,  courses  which  are  essen- 
tially of  undergraduate  rank,  but  which  are  prerequisites  to  higher 
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graduate  courses.  Another  cause  of  the  lengthening  of  the  time 
required  for  the  M.  A.  degree  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
quirement, in  many  colleges,  of  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and 
German  as  a  tool  in  specialized  work, — ^a  requirement  on  which  our 
Committee  is  not  able  to  present  data.  Moreover,  students  who  are 
wholly  or  partly  self-supporting  can  rarely  complete  the  work  for 
a  Master's  degree  in  one  year. 

Replies  were  received  from  thirty  institutions  as  to  the  number 
of  degrees  conferred  within  one  year  after  the  admission  of  the 
candidate  to  graduate  standing.  Of  the  379  degrees  conferred  by 
these  institutions,  234  were  conferred  within  one  year  after  ad- 
mission, or  nearly  62  per  cent  of  the  entire  number.  Taking  into 
account  the  unusual  circumstances  previously  mentioned  as  tending 
to  lengthen  the  time  required,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  American 
colleges  and  universities  one  year  is  regarded  as  the  normal  amount 
of  time  required  for  the  completion  of  graduate  work  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  case  of  students  who  are  ade- 
quately prepared  and  who  are  not  hampered  by  the  need  of  self- 
support. 

Thirty-five  colleges  and  universities  have  replied  to  the  inquiry 
as  to  the  number  of  women  taking  the  M.  A.  degree  in  1917  who 
were  salaried  departmental  assistants  during  the  year  1916-17.  A 
few  colleges  reported  that  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  answer  this 
question  categorically  because  of  the  difference  in  the  use  of  the 
term  "assistant".  In  such  cases,  the  minimum  number  mentioned 
has  been  used. 

Of  the  767  women  who  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  June,  1917, 
in  these  thirty-five  colleges  and  universities,  only  69  were  salaried 
departmental  assistants  during  the  year.  This  is  contrary  to  an 
opinion  sometimes  advanced  that  work  toward  the  M.  A.  degree  is 
frequently  undertaken  because  of  the  opportunity  for  partial  self- 
support  offered  by  assistantships  in  departments.  More  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  women  taking  the  degree  in  1917  were  not  depart- 
mental assistants.  It  is  of  course  true  that  many  of  these  received 
aid  in  the  form  of  scholarships  and  fellowships,  but  such  aid  seldom 
if  sufficient  to  pay  for  both  tuition  and  board. 

Forty-seven  colleges  and  universities  have  reported  the  total 
number  of  hours  (year-hours)  required  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.   By  "hour"  is  meant  one  class  appointment  (with  the  re* 
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quisite  preparation)  per  week  for  a  year.  In  graduate  work  it  is 
not  possible  to  reduce  to  a  common  denominator,  with  absolute 
accuracy,  the  varied  forms  in  which  credits  are  recorded  in  different 
institutions,  but  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  pvt  an  approximately 
correct  comparative  statement  of  requirements.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  greater  the  ntunber  of  under- 
graduate courses  required  for  admission  to  graduate  work,  the 
greater,  in  general,  is  the  value  of  a  graduafte  "hour",  so  that 
twelve  hours  in  some  institutions  may  represent  work  as  great 
in  quantity  (because  more  advanced)  as  a  much  larger  number  of 
hours  in  another  institution. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  that  fifteen  hours  is 
the  most  common  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
as  it  is  reported  by  ^nineteen  institutions.  Three  institutions  re- 
quire "fifteen  hours  and  a  thesis".  Ten  require  approximately 
twelve  hours.  In  eight  cases  the  requirement  varies  with  certain 
conditions. 

The  following  table  gives  the  requirements  of  the  forty-seven 
institutions : 

INSTITUTIONS  Total  number  of  hours  required  for 

the  M.  A.  degree. 

Beloit  College  15. 

Boston  University  9,  with  cc^teral  assignments,  which 

double  the  work.  No  hours  assigned  to 
thesis. 

Brown  University  15  as  minimum. 

Bryn  Mawr  College**  Student's  full  time  for  a  year  equiva- 

lent to  15  undergraduate  year  hours. 
Carleton  College  15 
Colorado  College  12 

Columbia  University  15  hours  a  week  for  30  weeks. 

Cornell  College  15  plus  thesis. 

(Mt  Vem<m,  Iowa). 
DePauw  University  16. 
Earlham  College  15  hours  and  thesis. 

Eknira  College  15. 
Grinnell  College  15. 
Indiana  University  Minimum  of  15. 

Tufts  College  15. 
Lake  Forest  College  12. 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University      15  approximately;  varies  according  to 

dept. 

McGill  University  12  hours  a  week,  apart  from  theft«^ 

work. 

Mount  Holyoke  College  12. 
Northwestern  University  13. 
Oberlin  College  15 

*  Thii  includes  Iowa  in  wkich  15  koun  represent  the  ttsace,  thougk  "not  sctnaUy 
specified". 

**  "A  separate  degree  of  Master  of  ArU  is  open  to  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
but  to  them  only". 
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15  hours  approximately->tt8ually  more. 
10. 

Minimttm  requirement — 12.  4  full  cour- 
ses, equivalent  to  3  hours  a  week. 
IZ 
15. 

11  plus  a  thesis. 

*  At  least  9  year-hours  in  advanced 
courses  must  be  completed. 

12  year-hours.   Work  on  thesis  extra; 
hours  not  specified. 
IS. 

About  15.  Not  actually  specified. 
15.  Thesis  may  be  included  in  15 
hours  or  may  be  in  excess  of  15  hours 
according  to  needs  of  student. 
12  hours,  provided  the  candidate  is 
admitted  to  full  standing,  being  pre- 
pared for  graduate  study  m  the  subject 
of  specialization.^* 

No  uniform  rules.   Varied  according 
to  departments  and  previous  prepara- 
tion of  the  student,  from  8  to  12  year- 
hours. 
16. 

15  plus  thesis. 
15. 
9-12. 

Arranged  by  department  concerned. 
20. 
15. 
12. 
15. 
16. 

Minimum  of  12  hrs.  a  week  through 
year  of  52  weeks.  In  some  cases  more 
is  required  to  make  up  deficiencies. 
Cannot  express  in  hours.  Two  full 
academic  years  of  residence  required. 
10  hrs.  a  week  of  lectures.  Seminars, 
reading,  and  thesis  work  extra. 

*  Of  the  9,  at  least  3  must  be  strictly  graduate  work  in  the  major  subject,  and  of  these 
3  at  least  2  must  consist  of  a  seminar  or  research  course.  This  pre-snpposes  that  the 
candidate  has  completed,  as  an  undergraduate  student,  a  minimum  of  at  least  7  Hi  hours 
in  advanced  courses  in  the  major  subject.  The  program  of  studies  must  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  department  of  the  major  subject.  In  addition  to  the  9  hours  a  satisfac- 
tory thesis  must  be  submitted. 

**  "We  do  not  reckon  graduate  credit  in  either  semester  hours  or  year  hours,  having 
abandoned  that  method  because  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  first  year  graduate  students 
to  transfer  their  undergraduate  point  of  view  and  methods  in  counting  their  graduate 
work.  Moreover^  the  amount  of  work  required  depends  on  the  previous  preparation  of 
the  student  in  his  major  and  minor  subjects.  However,  a  student  who  is  able  to  enter 
with  fuU  graduate  standing  (that  is  from  a  first  class  institution)  and  who  as  an  under- 
graduate has  had  the  courses  prerequisite  to  the  graduate  courses  in  his  major  and 
minor  subjects,  is  able  to  get  his  degree  by  snccesstully  passing  what  we  call  our  full 
minimum  program.  This  requires  the  student  to  devote  40  hours  per  week  to  his  work. 
Our  tvpical  program  would  be.  therefore,  three  full  graduate  courses  plus  a  thesis,  or  if 
a  student  is  excused  from  writing  a  thesis,  four  full  graduate  courses.  Reduced,  there- 
fore to  the  terminology  of  year  hours,  our  minimum  requirement  would  be  a  little  over 
13.  The  maximum  oermitted  to  any  student  would  be  about  16.  That  is  to  sav,  no 
student  who  would  nnd  it  necessary  to  do  more  work  than  this  for  his  master's  degree 
is  permitted  to  take  that  degree  in  one  year." 

***  Not  less  than  6  hours  nor  more  than  9  should  be  given  to  the  subject  of  special- 
ization.  The  proportions  have  to  be  decided  by  individual  needs. 


Ohio  State  University 
Pomona  College 
Radcliffe  College 

Smith  College 
Swarthmore  College 
Syracuse  University 
University  of  California 

University  of  Cincinnati 

University  of  Colorado 
University  of  Illinois** 
University  of  Iowa 
University  of  Kansas 


University  of  Michigan 


University  of  Missouri 


University  of  No.  Dakota 
University  of  Rochester 
University  of  Washington 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Vassar  College 
SUte  ColL  of  Washington 
Wellesley  College 
Western  Reserve  University 
College  of  Wooster 
Yale  University 
University  of  Pennsylvania 


Johns  Hopkins  University 
Clark  University 
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Forty-eight  institutions  have  replied  to  the  question  concerning 
the  requirement  of  a  thesis  and  the  number  of  hours  assigned  to  it. 
Thirty  of  these  require  a  thesis.  In  the  other  eighteen  there  is  no 
absolute  requirement,  though  in  some  cases  there  is  "usually"  a 
thesis.  In  many  cases  the  matter  is  determined  by  the  professor 
or  department  in  charge  of  the  major  work  of  the  candidate.  Only 
a  few  institutions  have  definite  regulations  as  to  the  number  of 
hours  of  credit  assigned  to  the  thesis. 

There  is  so  great  a  diversity  in  the  regulations  concerning  the 
place  of  "minor"  subjects  in  the  total  requirement  for  the  degree 
that  no  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  prevalent 
practice  in  this  matter. 

The  following  table  gives  the  regulations  of  the  forty-eight 
institutions  that  have  replied  to  the  questions  concerning  the  thesis 
and  the  maximum  number  of  hours  of  credit  that  may  be  assigned 
to  a  minor  subject : 


INSTITUTION 
Beloit  College 

Boston  University 
Brown  University 


Bryn  Mawr  College 
Carleton  College 
Colorado  College 
Columbia  University 

Cornell  College 

(Mt.  Vernon,  la.) 
DePauw  University 


Earlham  ColleRre 

Elmira  College 
Grinnell  College 

Indiana  University 


Tufts  College 
Lake  Forest  College 


Is  a  thesis  required? 
If  so  hoiw  many 
hours  are  assign- 
ed to  it? 

(1)  Yes.  (2)  Num- 
ber of  hours  assign- 
ed to  it  has  varied; 
usually  about  of 
the  time. 
(1)  Yes.  (2) 
hours  assigned. 
Thesis  and 
exam,  optional 
extra. 
No. 

Yes.  3  hours. 
Yes.  3. 

By  some  depts. 
hours  assigned  to  it. 
To  be  satisfactory  to 
head  of  dept. 
Some  depts.  require 
a  thesis.  No  definite 
number  of  hours  as- 
signed. 

Determined  by  pro- 
fessor in  charge. 
Yes.   7  hours. 
Yes.      Number  not 
specified. 

Requirement  and 
number  of  hours 
varies  with  dept. 
Yes.  No  uniformity. 
Yes.  No  definite 
number. 


Maximum  number  of 
hours  which  may 
be  offered  in  a 
minor  subject? 

No  minor  required. 


No  No  rule. 


oral 
and 


No 


6  year  hours. 


Not  specified. 
4. 


7. 


From  5  to  10. 


Not  specified 
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Ldand  Stanford  Jr.  University 

McGill  University 

Mount  Holyoke  College 
Northwestern  University 
Oberlin  College 
Ohio  State  University 


Pomona  College 
Raddiffe  College 


Smith  College 

Swarthmore  College 
Syracuse  UniversiW 
University  of  California 


University  of  Chicago 

University  of  Cincinnati 
University  of  Colorado 
University  of  Illinois 
University  of  Iowa 
University  of  Kansas 


In  most  depts.  Num- 
ber of  hours  varies. 
Yes.   No  time  speci- 
fied. 
Usually. 

Yes.   From  4  to  10. 
Not  always  required. 
Yes.  Number  varies; 
perhaps  two  is  the 
average. 


Yes. 
No. 


Ordinarily  6. 


Yes.  Number  not 
fixed. 

Yes.   No  hours. 
No  hours  assigned. 
Yes.  Units  are  not 
assigned  to  it  It  is 
expected    that  the 
work  of  the  seminar 
or   research  course 
together  '  with  the 
thesis  should  amount 
to  not  less  than  half 
of  the  entire  work 
Ipresented    for  the 
degree. 
Yes. 


Yes.  Hours  not 
specified. 


4  year  hours. 
6  to  7. 

5— by  practice,  not 
rule. 


Ordinarilv  3. 
One  of  the  4  courses 
could  be  in  an  allied 
subject. 

No  prescribed  maxi- 
mum. 
5. 
5. 

No  minor  subject  re- 
quired for  the  de- 
gree 


No  liinit  There  is 
no  minor  subject, 
properly  speaking. 

6  year  hours. 


Varies.  No    limit.  Usually 

less  than  half. 

Yes.     Usuallv  takes  One-half  the  work, 
about  $4  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Yes.   Not  a  definite  5, 
number  of  hours  as- 
signed. 

Yes.  Not  to  exceed  No  rule,  except  that 
5  hours.  student    may  take 

graduate  work  in 
preparation  for  the 
Master's  Degree  in 
not  more  than  3  sub- 
jects. Over  half  the 
work  must  be  done 
in  one  subject,  called 
her  maior.  The  work 
may  all  be  done  in 
one  subject.  This  is 
determined  by  the 
head  of  the  dept.  in 
which  the  major  work 
is  done,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  student. 
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University  of  Michigan 


University  of  Missoari 


University  of  No.  Dakota 
University  of  Rochester 

University  of  Washington 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Vassar  College 

State  Coll.  of  Washington 

Wellesley  College 
Western  Reserve  University 
College  of  Wooster 


Yale  University 
University  of  Penn^lvania 


Johns  Hopkins  University 
Clark  University 


No  thesis  required. 


Yes.  Different  in 
different  depts.  Some 
depts.  do  not  assi^ 
hoars  to  the  thesis, 
but  treat  it  as  a  re- 
quirement in  addition 
to  the  subjects  regis- 
tered upon  the  stud- 
ent's study  card. 


Yes.  D«»end8  upon 
nature  of  work. 
Yes.  Not  defined  in 
hours. 


Yes.  Not  more  than 
one-fifth  of  year's 
work. 

A  thesis  may  be  re- 
^es.  Time  varies. 

Yes.  5  or  10  semes- 
ter hours. 

Not  always.  6  or  3. 
No. 

Yes.  3  year  hours. 


Yes— an  essay.  No 
hour  requirement 
Either  a  thesis  or  a 
research  laboratory 
or  seminar  course  is 
required.  No  credit 
hrs.  ^ven  for  thesis. 

Essay.  No  definite 
number  of  hours. 

Yes.  No  hours  as- 
signed. 


Do  not  have  "min- 
ors". Students 
choose  their  depts.  of 
specialization  and  do 
supplementary  work 
in  approved  cognate 
branches. 

No  fixed  require- 
ment A  minor  not 
required  for  Master's 
degree,  but  student 
may  offer  work  in  a 
minor  subject  with 
the  approval  of  his 
adWser  and  of  the 
Grad.  Com.  The 
^eater  part  of  the 
time  must  be  devoted 
to  the  major  subject 
8  year  hours. 

At  least  one-third 
must  be  graduate 
work,  strictly,  in  the 
major. 

Under  some  condi- 
tions, nearly  half  the 
year's  work. 
Not  over  ^  of  total 
number  of  hours. 


3  or  6. 
Optional. 

No  limit  except  that 
imposed  by  regjala- 
tions  for  prescribed 
courses,  one  major 
and  3  minors. 

No  specific  rule. 

No  minor  required, 
but  one-half  the  work 
must  be  taken  in 
major  and  remainder 
mzy  be  taken  in  other 
subjects. 

Only    one  subject 
(pnncipal)  required 
for  A.  M.  degree. 
No  fixed  maximum. 


In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  rates 
of  tuition  per  year,  for  gradtiate  students,  in  thirty  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States.   State  universities,  which  corn- 
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monly  give  free  tuition,  have  been  omitted  from  the  list.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  average  tuition  fee  in  these  thirty  collies  and  univer- 
sities is  $125.50.  Seven  institutions  have  a  fee  of  $100,  six  charge 
$150,  and  five  charge  $175.  In  none  of  the  eastern  colleges  or 
universities  is  the  tuition  fee  less  than  $100,  and  in  none  of  the 
eastern  colleges  for  women  is  it  less  than  $125.  The  maximum 
fee  is  $200  (Radcliffe),  and  the  minimum  $50  (Northwesrtem). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  fifteen  of  these  institutions  offer 
scholarships  or  fellowships  which  are  open  to  women,  and  a  six- 
teenth. Brown  University,  offers  Rhode  Island  State  Teaching 
Fellowships. 


NAME 


Beston  University 
Brown  University 


Bryn  Mawr  College 
Carleton  College 
Colorado  College , 
Columbia  University 

De  Panw  University 
Elmira  College 
Franklin  College 
Grinnell  College 
Tufts  College 
Mount  Holyoke  College 
Northwestern  University 

Oberlin  College 
Pomona  College 


Radcliffe  College 
Smith  College 


Swarthmore  College 
Syiacase  University 
University  of  Chicago 

University  of  Cincinnati 
University  of  Rochester 
Vassar  College 
WeUeslev  Cdlege 
Western  Reserve  University 
College  of  Wooster 
Clark  University 

{ohns  Hopkins  University 
Jniversity  of  Pennsylvania 

Yale  University 


Tuition  Scholarships 

$150  None. 
175  None,  except  Rhode 

Island  State  Teaching 
Fellowships. 
125  22. 
100  None. 
80  None. 
180  4  scholarships  and  all 

Columbia  Fellowships 
75  None. 
150  None. 
75  None. 
100  None. 
100  11. 
175  None. 
50  9    schoUu-ships;  11 

fellowships. 
100  16. 

90  "Most  women  doing 

graduate   work  get 

rrtial  self-support''. 
.  usually. 
150  7;  Some  of  these  are 

awarded  to  non-resi- 
dent students. 
175  None. 
100  10. 

150  100  fellowships  and 

some  scholarships. 

75  14. 

90  None. 
175  None. 
175  30. 
125  None. 
100  None. 
100  *  No  fixed  number. 

150  74. 

150  6    fellowships;  50 

scholarships. 

125  All  scholarflAiips,  and 

nearly  all  fellowships 
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A  question  of  very  great  interest  in  connection  with  graduate 
work  is  that  of  the  professional  use  which  is  made  of  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  by  women.  Twenty-six  colleges,  representing  329 
M.  A.  degrees,  have  replied  to  the  question  as  to  the  number  of 
women  taking  their  dq^es  last  June  who  are  now  knOwn  to  be 
teaching.  In  some  cases  the  reply  is  qualified  by  the  word  ''about" 
or  "approximately."  Some  of  the  appointment  bureaus  were 
unable  to  give  numerical  replies  at  the  time  when  the  question 
was  received,  as  there  is  often  great  delay  in  securing  reliable  data 
in  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  positions.  The  statistics  on  this 
point,  therefore,  represent  a  smaller  number  of  returns  than  in  the 
case  of  other  topics  included  in  this  report. 

Of  the  329  women  who  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
these  collies  last  June,  36,  or  nearly  11%,  are  known  to  be  this 
year  members  of  the  staff  of  collies.  Probably  not  all  of  these 
are  of  the  rank  of  instructor,  as  the  question  did  not  call  for  an 
exact  statement  of  the  grade  of  position  held. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  these  329  women,  or  a  little 
over  37%,  are  known  to  be  teaching  in  secondary  schools.  This 
percentage  would  be  slightly  larger  if  numerical  returns  from  two 
large  universities,  which  report  that  "the  majority"  of  women  who 
took  M.  A.  degrees  in  June  are  now  teaching  in  secondary  schools, 
could  be  included. 

Twenty-nine  colleges,  representii^  373  degrees,  have  reported 
the  number  of  women  who  took  M.  A.  degrees  in  June,  1917,  who 
are  known  to  be  continuing  graduate  work  this  year.  This  number 
is  38,  or  a  little  over  10%. 

No  information  is  available  for  this  report  in  regard  to  other 
forms  of  professional  or  occupational  use  of  the  degree. 

SUMMARY 

The  data  contained  in  this  report  concerning  M.  A.  degrees 
conferred  on  women  in  June,  1917,  may  be  sununarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  subjects  most  frequently  chosen  for  major  work  toward 
the  degree  were  English  and  History.  Modern  Languages, 
Education,  Mathematics  and  Economics  are  next  in  order  of 
numbers  represented. 

2.  One  year  is  the  usual  length  of  time  required  for  graduate  work 
leading  to  the  M.  A.  degree. 

3.  Most  of  the  women  taking  the  degree  had  not  been  depart- 
mental assistants  during  the  Academic  year  in  which  the  degree 
was  taken. 
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4.  Fifteen  hours  (year-hours)  of  graduate  work  is  the  most 
common  requirement  for  the  degree.  (See,  however,  certain 
qualificati(»is  of  this  statement.) 

5.  The  majority  of  the  colleges  and  universities  require  a  thesis, 
but  there  is  very  great  diversity  in  the  number  of  hours  of 
credit  assigned  to  the  thesis  in  these  institutions. 

6.  There  is  no  uniformity  among  colleges  and  universities  in  regard 
to  the  inclusion  of  work  in  a  "minor"  subject  in  the  credits 
counted  toward  the  degree. 

7.  The  average  charge  for  tuition  per  year  of  graduate  work  in 
thirty  colleges  and  universities  which  are  not  State  institutions 
is  $125.50.  Sixteen  of  these  institutions  offer  scholarships  or 
fellowships  to  women. 

8.  Over  one-third  of  the  women  who  took  d^rees  in  June,  1917, 
are  known  now  to  be  teaching  in  secondary  schools;  about 
one-tenth  are  reported  to  have  college  positions;  and  a  little 
over  one-tenth  are  laiown  to  be  continuing  graduate  work. 


Information  has  come  from  a  reliable  source  that  the  Red 
Cross  which  has  heretofore  refused  to  accept  college  units  for 
work  abroad  is  now  ready  to  welcome  such  assistance.  An 
extract  from  a  letter  is  as  follows:  "For  several  months  it  has 
been  difficult  for  us  to  handle  units  as  such  in  our  work  in  France 
because  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  use  the  individuals  in  such 
capacities  as  occasion  required,  necessarily  resulting  in  the  splitting 
up  of  units.  Conditions  however  have  so  changed  and  developed 
that  we  believe  that  we  can  now  accept  college  units  to  very  great 
advantage." 
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A  MESSAGE  FROM  MISS  HELEN  FRASER 

(Miss  Fraser  who  is  a  member  of  the  National  War  Savings  Com- 
mittee of  England  is  in  this  country  spealdng  to  many  of  the  women's 
colleges  and  other  organizations  on  women's  work  in  the  war.  She 
was  asked  to  put  into  writing  what  she  considered  the  most  important 
message  for  the  college  graduates  of  the  country  at  the  present  time.) 

The  first  and  last  and  great  thing  to  realize  is  that  the 
winning  of  the  war  is  not  only  the  essential  for  peace  but  for 
any  hope  of  real  reconstruction.  We  must  win.  We  shall  win 
by  having  our  nations  efficiently  organized  and  willing  to  sacrifice. 

We  must  have  our  national  lite  carried  on  so  ^ucation  and 
training  remain  fundamental.  Full  service  is  only  possible  when 
training  is  finished;  so  equip  yourselves  first  and  then  give  all 
your  service.   Meantime  serve  behind  the  armies  and  navies. 

Firstly,  by  denial.  Give  up  unnecessary  luxuries.  Adc  your- 
self before  buying  if  this  thing  is  as  necessary  for  you  as  clothes 
and  ammunition  for  the  soldier  and  sailor. 

Conserve  food  and  if  you  possibly  can  help  to  produce  more. 
The  Allies  need  all  your  help  in  that. 

Give  and  make  all  you  can  but  realize  always  that  the  win- 
ning of  the  war  comes  first,  and  that  personal  desires  should  be 
as  subordinate  as  they  are  in  our  men,  who  give  life  and  health 
and  ambitions  and  all  pleasant  things  for  us. 

Realize  too  that  the  opportunities  for  women  grow  greater 
every  day.  More  and  more  important  work  is  and  vnU  be  given 
to  women.  They  are  being  tested  in  every  department  and  we 
have  found  that  the  women  whose  services  is  of  greatest  value  to 
their  country  are  thoroughly  trained  women.  There  are  many 
women  who  can  do  tasks  that  require  no  special  training,  but  we 
need  every  trained  and  educated  woman  we  can  get  in  this  great 
struggle.  Just  as  our  brothers  train  for  service  as  officers,  so 
should  we. 

Women  win  wars  as  well  as  men  in  these  days  and  mobilize 
and  sacrifice  and  work  everywhere ;  so  the  great  guiding  principle 
is  to  do  everything  that  brings  victory,  everything  tfiat  serves  our 
country,  our  men  and  our  allies  most  fully. 

H^EN  Fraser. 
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If  any  of  our  readers  have  been  dubious  about  the  need  for 
such  a  campaign  of  patriotic  education  as  has  been  proposed  and 
is  now  being  organized  by  our  War  Service  Committee  the 
reception  accorded  Mr.  Garfield's  fuel  order 
Is  It  Needed  s^^^'*^  furnish  convincing  evidence.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  order  was  highly  incon- 
venient for  a  large  number  of  persons.  They 
have  said  so  in  the  most  emphatic  terms;  and  editors  of  news- 
papers, big  and  little,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
have  reiterated  and  magnified  their  complaint,  heaping  opprobrium 
upon  an  administration  that  cannot  conduct  a  trifling  affair  like 
a  world  war  without  inconveniencing  the  private  citizen  in  the 
peaceful  pursuit  of  his  daily  occupations.  The  chorus  of  protest 
has  almost  subsided  into  a  somewhat  shamefaced  silence,  but  the 
fact  of  its  occurrence  is  significant.  It  means,  does  it  not,  that 
to  a  fair  proportion  of  our  citizens  their  personal  convenience, 
the  undisturbed  pursuit  of  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  is  still 
of  more  importance  than  the  winning  of  the  war — not  consciously, 
perhaps,  but  none  the  less  really.  It  means  that  the  country  as  a 
whole  has  as  yet  no  realization  of  what  the  war  must  mean  in 
sacrifice  not  of  convenience  and  comfort  merely  but  of  treasure 
and  of  blood. 

The  time  is  close  at  hand  when  these  sacrifices  must  be  made. 
The  long  threatened  Teutonic  drive  is  impending — may  be  launched 
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before  these  words  can  be  printed.  The  eagerly  welcomed  rumors 
of  riots  and  strikes  among  the  workers  of  Germany  are  quickly 
succeeded  by  news  that  the  disturbances  are  waning  before  the 
sternly  repressive  measures  of  the  military  power.  We  dare 
build  no  hopes  upon  an  early  revolution  in  Germany.  The  nation 
has  been  too  long  and  too  thoroughly  drilled  into  obedience  to 
authority.  One  of  two  conditions  only  could  be  depended  upon 
to  bring  about  such  a  revolution  and  neither  of  them  is  apparently 
imminent — namely,  starvation  or  the  discrediting  of  the  whole 
Prussian  system  by  an  overwhelming  military  defeat.  Failing  these 
conditions,  nothing  remains  for  us  except  to  go  forward  steadily 
and  unrelentingly  with  the  grim  task  that  we  have  undertaken; 
and  to  go  forward  means  that  we  must  begin  at  last  to  pay  our 
share  of  the  fearful  cost  of  war  which  our  allies  have  borne 
so  long. 

No  intelligent  observer  can  doubt  that  there  are  multitudes  of 
our  people  who  are  still  totally  unprepared  for  the  sacrifices 
which  the  war  will  demand  of  them.  What  their  response  will 
be  when  the  demand  comes  no  one  can  foresee.  Certainly  we 
cannot  afford  to  leave  it  to  blind  chance;  hence  the  strenuous 
effort  now  going  forward  under  the  direction  of  the  speaking 
Division  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  and  the  co- 
operating volunteer  organizations,  of  which  our  Association  is 
one.  The  task  is  enormous,  it  is  imperative,  and  it  must  be  done 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  assistance  of  every  individual  who 
can  help  is  urgently  needed.  May  we  urge  all  of  our  branches 
that  have  undertaken  the  work  to  push  it  as  rapidly  as  possible 
and  to  report  progress  regularly  to  the  office  of  the  executive 
secretary.  Will  not  general  members  also  who  can  be  of  service 
either  by  speaking  themselves,  by  furnishing  the  names  of  possible 
speakers,  or  by  connecting  us  with  possible  audiences,  put  them- 
selves into  communication  at  once  with  the  executive  secretary. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal  appeared  a  banning  has 
been  made  toward  the  organization  of  the  work  of  patriotic 
education  in  the  states  of  Iowa  and  Missouri.    The  executive 
secretary  has  visited  all  of  the  branches  of 
The  Work  Iowa,  has  organized  a  new  branch  at  Ames, 

Goes  Forward     and  has  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  Women's 
University  Club  of  Iowa  City  in  an  effort  to 
effect  a  thoroughgoing  organization  of  the  collie  women  of 
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the  state  by  counties.  The  branches  show  a  fine  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  report  definite  achievement 
in  this  part  of  the  country  in  the  next  issue.  The  work  of 
organization  in  Missouri  is  going  forward  as  this  is  writt^and 
vfill  be  reported  on  later.  Meantime  word  has  come  of  the 
progress  of  the  work  in  Ohio.   Will  other  sections  please  report? 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  women  trained  in  various  kinds 
of  social  service — social  case-workers,  probation  officers,  women 
with  hospital  social  service  experience  and  policewomen  who  can 
Protective  cooperate  with  the  authorities  to  enforce  the  law, 

Officers  Tnttt  the  needs  of  the  Federal  Commission  on 

for  Grirls  Training  Camp  Activities.   It  is  stated  by  this 

commission  that  there  is  need  for  a  protective 
bureau  with  an  adequate  staff  of  workers  in  all  the  extra-canton- 
ment zones.  Women  who  respond  to  this  need  will  be  called 
protective  officers  and  they  must  make  it  their  business  to  know 
about  all  the  moving-picture  houses  and  dance  halls  in  their 
vicinity  and  whether  the  city  r^^ations  governing  them  are  being 
obeyed.  It  is  also  their  business  to  find  girls  who  may  be  loitering 
near  camps,  take  them  back  to  their  homes  and  do  as  much  per- 
sonal work  in  their  interests  as  is  possible. 

Courses  of  training  are  to  be  offered  in  various  cities  next 
summer  for  this  work.  Any  social  worker  who  is  interested 
should  write  to  Miss  Maude  E.  Miner,  chairman,  care  of  Com- 
mission on  Training  Camp  Activities,  19th  and  G  streets,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  who  will  send  application  blanks  and  information 
concerning  the  movement. 

A  piece  of  welfare  work  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  depart- 
ments at  Washington  that  is  exceedingly  commendable  is  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  women  to  look  after  the  young 

m  t£     m  1-  women  who  are  constantly  arriving  in  Wash- 

AAr  cuare  y^ovln  • 

J  ^  mgton  to  take  up  government  work.  These 

in  Govcnunent  «  «  •                         ,  * 

r*m    tft  committees  are  helpmg  young  women  to  find 

^  ^  suitable  homes  and  are  extending  them  cour- 
tesies in  every  possible  way.  In  several  instances  the  wives  of 
prominent  men  who  are  connected  with  the  departments  are 
serving  on  these  committees. 

The  Sick  and  Wounded  section  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
office  of  the  War  department  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  up 
welfare  work  in  this  direction.    Its  committee  is  composed  of 
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four  women,  who  receive  suggestions  from  the  force  of  workers 
and  then  submit  them  to  the  executive  office  for  approval. 

"New  and  wholly  unnecessary  societies  with  very  attractive 
names"  are  what  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw»  Chairman  of  the 
Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  ui^ges 
women  to  avoid,  in  a  message  addressed  to  the 
New  Societies  state  chairmen  of  the  Committee.  "The  ten- 
Not  Needed  dency  to  multiply  organizations/'  she  says,  "is 
often  due  to  the  fact  that  all  people  are  thinking 
hard  with  a  patriotic  desire  to  be  helpful  and  to  bring  to  the 
service  of  the  government  every  new  idea  that  occurs  to  them. 
Instantly  they  organize  for  that  purpose,  vdthout  waiting  to  inform 
themselves  as  to  whether  an  existing  society  is  not  better  prepared 
for  the  work,  if  the  idea  is  a  good  one." 

The  main  purpose  of  Dr.  Shaw's  letter  is  to  call  attention 
to  the  fundamental  purpose  for  which  the  Woman's  Committee 
was  appointed,  namely:  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  all 
woman's  work  and  to  co-ordinate  all  organizations  of  women;  to 
prevent  duplication,  overlapping  and  unnecessary  work,  and  to 
initiate  new  activities  as  needs  arise. 

"No  plan,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "has  yet  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Woman's  Committee  which  cannot  be  better  car- 
ried forward  by  some  existing  department  of  the  Woman's 
Committee  than  by  a  distinct  and  separate  organization  having  no 
government  authority." 

"The  passion  for  forming  new  societies  tends  to  weaken  and 
scatter  our  efforts.  We  need  to  concentrate  and  direct  our  energies 
upon  the  work  immediately  in  hand." 

The  Women's  Committee  also,  has  issued  a  statement  on 
the  relation  of  women  to  farm  work.  "No  attempt  should  be  made 
in  any  state  to  employ  any  unusual  number  of  women  in  agricul- 
ture or  to  train  them  for  such  work  without  first  consulting  the 
state  director  of  extension  at  the  state  collie  of  agrictilture  and 
the  farm-help  specialist  of  the  federal  department  of  agriculture." 

It  may  be  stated  that  this  specialist  in  mentioning  next  sum- 
mer's mobilization  of  women  for  farm  labor  says  that  he  hopes 
women  will  not  be  employed  in  any  heavy  work;  that  v^table 
gardening,  milking,  etc.,  are  tasks  in  which  they  may  best  be 
employed. 
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AMONG  THE  BRANCHES 

Altantic  City  Branch,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.— The  Atlantic 
City  Branch  sends  each  week  through  high  school  pupils  and  the 
city  library  one  or  two  boxes  of  current  magazines  to  Camp  Dix. 

There  is  a  vigorous  membership  campaign  being  pushed 
which  has  resulted  thus  far  in  sixteen  new  members.  Members 
of  the  branch  have  volunteered  to  act  as  four-minute  speakers 
on  patriotic  subjects  wherever  needed  under  direction  of  the 
Woman's  department  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense. 

The  branch  has  made  application  to  join  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  in  order  to  work  for  the  higher  education 
of  women  in  New  Jersey. 

Our  programs  for  the  year  are  largely  vocational.  At 
the  December  meeting  Miss  Marion  Reilly,  former  dean  of 
women  at  Bryn  Mawr  addressed  us,  her  subject  being  the  "Aims 
of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae."  There  were  two 
meetings  in  January.  The  first  was  addressed  by  Miss  Katharine 
Buckley,  assistant  to  the  vice-president  of  the  Pacific  Commer- 
cial Company  who  spoke  on  "The  Woman  Executive"  and  the 
second  by  Prof.  Flora  Rose  of  Cornell  University  whose  subject 
was  "Opportunities  for  Women  in  Home  Economics."  At  the 
February  meeting  the  speaker  was  Dr.  Mary  M.  Crawford  of 
New  York  who  discussed  "Women  in  Nursing  and  Medicine." 
At  the  March  meeting  Miss  Clara  Woolworth  of  the  United  Gas 
Improvement  Company  of  Philadelphia  will  speak  on  "Women 
in  Advertising."  It  is  hoped  to  have  Social  Service  and  Child- 
ren's Library  Work  treated  at  later  meetings. 

Bloomington  Branch,  Bloomington,  Ind. — Aside  from  try- 
ing to  increase  its  scholarship  fund  which  was  started  last  year, 
the  Bloomington  branch  of  the  A.  C.  A.  is  doing  no  work  dis- 
tinctly its  own  this  year.  It  was  the  concensus  of  opinion  at  the 
first  meeting  that  the  organization  should  cooperate  with  the 
various  war  relief  agencies  in  the  community,  giving  both  money 
and  service  to  this  work.  In  accordance  with  this  policy,  the 
members  have  done  Red  Cross  sewing  and  knitting  at  the  meet- 
ings as  well  as  in  their  own  homes;  they  have  g^ven  their  ser- 
vices in  the  Red  Cross  surgical  dressings  shop,  and  in  the  work 
of  the  American  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  French  Wounded. 
Members  of  the  branch  aided  very  materially  in  the  financing 
and  packing  of  640  Christmas  boxes  sent  to  Indiana  University 
and  Monroe  county  boys  in  the  military  service.  They  have 
been  quite  active  in  the  recent  Red  Cross  "drive",  both  in  obtain- 
ing memberships  and  in  giving  talks  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
branch  is  a  "white  star"  organization.  Other  members  have 
g^ven  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  various  phases  of  food  con- 
servation work.  Our  A.  C.  A.  women  were  leaders  in  French 
relief  work  many  months  before  the  declaration  of  war. 
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Thirty-five  dollars  was  added  to  the  scholarship  fund,  the 
money  having  been  earned  by  a  rummage  sale.  Money  gifts 
have  been  made  to  the  Red  Cross  yarr  ^und,  the  American  Com- 
mittee  for  the  Relief  of  French  Wounded  and  the  maintenance 
fund  of  the  local  hospital. 

Boston  Branch,  Boston,  Mass. — On  Monday  afternoon, 
December  31,  the  officers  and  members  of  Committees,  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  the  President  of  the  National  Association 
and  of  hearing  from  her  the  plans  of  the  National  War  Service 
Committee  for  providing  speakers  on  patriotic  subjects.  At 
the  January  meeting  of  the  Branch  Miss  Thornton  of  the  Boston 
Dispensary  who  had  just  returned  from  Halifax,  gave  an  account 
of  the  social  service  work  in  that  city  since  the  great  disaster. 
Miss  Helen  Green,  described  the  organization  and  work  of  the 
new  Intercollegiate  Community  Service  Association,  and  Mrs. 
Percy  G.  Bolster  reported  on  the  club  house  for  men  in  service 
in  Provincetown,  which  is  supported  by  the  Branch,  as  follows: 

''The  committee  appointed,  in  the  spring,  to  establish  club- 
houses for  men  in  uniform, — Mrs.  Talbot  Aldrich,  Bryn  Mawr; 
Mrs.  Percy  G.  Bolster,  chairman,  Boston  University ;  Miss  Flor- 
ence M.  Cushing,  Vassar;  Miss  Caroline  L.  Humphrey,  Rad- 
clifFe;  Mrs.  Lucia  Clapp  Noyes,  Smith;  Mrs.  William  Morton 
Wheeler,  Wellesley,  feel  that  the  success  of  their  undertakings 
has  more  than  repaid  them  for  all  their  efforts.  The  clubhouse, 
at  Provincetown,  is  tastefully  furnished,  is  lighted  by  electricity, 
and  has  three  open  fireplaces.  The  third  floor  is  one  large  room, 
twenty-five  by  thirty-five  feet  and  contains  a  piano,  violin,  man- 
dolin and  victrola;  a  pool  table,  card  tables,  chess,  checkers, 
and  other  games;  a  bookcase  filled  with  interesting  reading 
matter;  a  table  of  current  magazines;  two  writing-desks  with 
writing-materials,  a  typewriter;  a  couch;  flowering  geraniums 
in  the  windows ;  and  com  and  corn-popper  beside  the  open  fire. 
The  living-hall,  with  its  open  fire  and  settee,  attractive  casement 
windows  whose  sills  hold  narcissus  bulbs  in  bloom;  corner 
bookcase,  and  comfortable  chairs,  invites  a  friendly  chat  be- 
tween hostesses  and  men.  The  dining-room,  almost  too  small 
for  the  increasing  number  of  men  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
supper  privilege,  is  cheering  in  the  white  paint  and  yellow 
draperies,  its  old  mahogany  sideboard,  and  its  blazing  open  fire. 
The  rest  room,  small  but  comfortable,  affords  a  day-time  nap 
to  a  boy  weary  from  an  unusually  tiring  march.  The  climax, — 
the  bathroom, — ogives  without  price  the  priceless  privilege  of 
warm  and  cold  baths.  By  its  location  at  a  naval  base,  the  club- 
house reaches  crews  of  coast  patrol  ships,  radio  men,  marines, 
members  of  the  coast  guard,  and  men  stationed  at  the  light- 
houses and  at  the  headquarters  of  the  section  commander.  The 
men  who  frequent  the  clubhouse  have  enlisted  from  homes  in 
every  quarter  of  the  United  States. 

At  Ayer,  the  main  clubhouse  is  completed,  but  the  rooms 
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to  be  occupied  by  the  college  women  are  not  yet  finished.  We 
are  to  have  an  attractive  suite  under  the  same  roof  as  the  main 
hall, — two  chambers  and  bath,  and  two  reception  rooms. 

California  Branch*  San  Francisco*  Calif. — Through  its  Edu- 
cation Section  of  which  Mrs.  May  L.  Cheney  is  chairman,  the 
California  Branch  participated  a  year  ago  in  the  successful  fight 
to  make  physical  education  compulsory  in  our  public  schools. 
The  last  legislature  of  the  State  made  such  a  law,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  its  provision,  a  Commissioner  of  Physical  Education 
has  been  named  by  the  state  authorities.  Dr.  Clark  Hethering- 
ton,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Physical  Education 
department  of  Wisconsin  University  has  been  called  to  that 
office.  In  his  honor  the  California  Branch  held  a  reception  at 
its  January  meeting  and  Dr.  Hetherington  gave  an  interesting 
talk  on  "What  Is  Physical  Education." 

On  January  31st  the  Branch  members  and  their  friends  had 
an  unusual  evening's  entertainment,  when  Dr.  Melbourne 
Greene,  lecturer  on  the  History  and  Appreciation  of  Art  at 
Simmons  College,  gave  his  splendid  illustrated  lecture  on  "The 
Glory  That  Was  Rheims."  Dr.  Greene  is  connected  with  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  California  and  through 
the  courtesy  of  that  division  the  Branch  War  Service  Com- 
mittee was  enabled  to  arrange  the  lecture.  Proceeds  from  the 
evening  are  being  devoted  to  the  A.  C.  A.  war  service  work. 

Two  members  of  California  Branch  have  recently  been 
accorded  special  honor.  Mrs.  Dane  Coolidge  has  been  appointed 
by  Governor  Stephens  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Pacific 
Colony,  the  new  institution  for  the  Care  of  Feeble-Minded  and 
Miss  Mabel  Palmer,  recently  received  appointment  as  secretary 
of  the  Edward  L.  Doheny  Commission,  created  to  investigate 
economic  and  political  conditions  in  Mexico.  The  membership 
of  the  Commission  includes  several  University  of  California  and 
Stanford  professors. 

Five  hundred  dollars  was  the  return  from  the  Red  Stockings, 
which  are  distributed  by  the  Certified  Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene 
section  of  the  Branch  to  their  very  young  friends  each  Christmas. 
The  money  will  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  section,  which  is 
constantly  growing  and  creating  increased  demands  for  funds 
and  workers. 

California  Branch  has  fallen  into  line  in  the  National  War 
Savings  campaign,  pledging  itself  to  buy  at  least  one  stamp  a 
month  during  the  year.  Interest  from  the  Liberty  Bonds  which 
the  branch  owns  as  a  result  of  its  Liberty  Bond  Life  Member- 
ships has  been  turned  into  War-Saving  stamps,  and  is  thus 
doing  double  duty,  both  for  the  Government  and  the  Association. 

Central  Missouri  Branch. — Mrs.  Cramer,  head  of  the  voca- 
tional bureau  of  Kansas  City,  gave  two  addresses  in  Columbia 
recently.   At  the  afternoon  meeting  she  spoke  to  the  women 
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students  of  the  University,  while  in  the  evening  her  audience 
was  composed  of  members  of  the  Association. 

A  registration  blank  issued  to  obtain  information  in  regard 
to  war  work  that  has  been  and  can  be  done  by  members  has 
been  distributed  and  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  the  committee 
for  classification  of  results. 

Three  members  of  the  Branch  hold  positions  on  the  Women's 
Committee  of  the  CDuncil  of  National  Defense,  one  as  district 
chairman,  one  on  the  Child  Welfare  division  and  the  third  on  the 
Patriotic  Education  division.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  also,  that 
seven  of  the  women  of  the  thirty-two  comprising  the  Women's 
Committee  are  members  of  the  A.  C.  A. 

A  recent  meeting  of  the  Branch  at  which  the  topic  discussed 
was  ''Patriotic  Education"  was  unusually  interesting  and  produc- 
tive of  live  suggestions  of  work  the  members  can  do.  A  letter  of 
protest  was  auUiorized  to  be  sent  to  the  editor  of  "The  Missouri 
Woman"  against  the  advertisements  and  editorials  advocating 
"business  as  usual"  especially  as  it  applies  to  women  and  wo- 
men's clothing.  The  letter  was  framed  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the 
argument  used  by  the  paper  and  that  the  action  was  unpatriotic 
in  face  of  the  demands  made  at  this  time  by  our  government. 

The  committee  on  vocational  guidance  has  done  an  enormous 
piece  of  work  in  arranging  a  list  of  courses  of  study  that  are  avail- 
able for  war  preparation  work  in  the  University  and  Junior 
colleges.  The  courses  include  Red  Cross  work,  nursing,  manual 
training,  food  production,  conservation  of  food  and  clothing,  pub- 
licity, public  utilities,  languages,  social  service,  professions,  business, 
re-education  of  the  disabled  and  extension  and  correspondence 
courses. 

It  was  also  reported  that  posters  on  the  war  designed  by  a 
member  of  A.  C.  A.  and  drawn  by  its  art  department  are  being 
prepared  to  be  used  throughout  the  district.  These  posters  are 
planned  to  appeal  especiall^r  to  children.  Meetings  will  be  held  in 
every  school  house  in  the  district  at  which  these  will  be  shown  and 
the  meaning  of  the  war  and  the  necessity  of  conservation  of  food 
will  be  explained.  Members  of  the  A.  C.  A.  who  have  had  exper- 
ience in  their  own  homes  in  food  conservation  and  the  use  of 
substitutes  have  been  asked  to  assist  in  this  work. 

Denver  Branch*  Denver,  Colo. — Our  branch  has  departed 
from  its  time-honored  custom  of  having  monthly  programs  and 
social  meetings,  to  do  active  war  work.  We  have  formed  our- 
selves into  a  unit  to  work  with  the  Women's  National  League 
of  Surgical  Dressings,  now  a  branch  of  the  Red  Cross,  at  Thrift 
House.  Every  Tuesday  afternoon  our  members  meet  and  work 
hard  for  three  hours  in  the  different  departments.  Once  a 
month  we  stop  long  enough  to  have  a  business  meeting  and 
renew  what  we  had  been  doing  in  other  lines  of  work.  A 
number  of  our  members  have  enlisted  for  publicity  work  in  the 
Women's  Committee  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense  and  have 
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spoken  on  various  subjects,  such  as  Thrift  Stamps,  Food  Con- 
servation and  Fuel  Conservation. 

Eugene  Branch,  Eugene,  Oregon. — ^Finding  that  education 
regarding  conditions  caused  by  the  war  is  a  work  peculiarly 
fitting  to  the  members  of  the  A.  C.  A.  we  devoted  one  of  our 
last  meetings  to  a  lecture  on  "A  Possible  Map  of  Europe  After 
the  War"  given  by  Dr.  George  Rebec  of  the  Philosophy  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Oregon.  It  was  held  in  the 
evening  and  guests  were  invited. 

Our  next  meeting  is  to  be  a  "Rally  Meeting"  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  into  the  active  Association  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  Oregon  Alumnae  living  in  Europe. 

Fox  River  Valley  Branch,  Appleton,  Wis. — ^The  Fox  River 
Valley  branch  entered  upon  the  year  with  renewed  interest  and 
enthusiasm.  We  now  have  forty-nine  members.  Last  year  a 
Scholarship  Fund  was  established  which  the  branch  wdl  add 
to  every  year.  The  interest  from  the  investment  is  given  each 
year  to  a  Senior  girl  in  the  Appleton  High  School  who  expects 
to  attend  Lawrence  College  (Appleton)  and  who  needs  the 
help  of  this  fund.  The  first  money  for  this  fund  was  raised 
by  having  Rabindranath  Tagore  deliver  a  lecture  under  the 
auspices  of  this  branch.  This  year  our  efforts  have  been  cen- 
•  tered  thus  far  in  aiding  the  local  Red  Cross,  the  sale  of  Liberty 
Bonds,  the  Red  Cross  Seals  and  the  Thrift  Stamps.  Before  Christ- 
mas the  branch  sent  oyer  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  bright 
cretonne  bags  containing  luxuries  and  necessities  to  France  for 
general  distribution  among  the  American  soldiers.  These  bags 
were  large,  weighing  from  three  to  eight  pounds  and  we  sincerely 
hope  they  brought  as  much  pleasure  to  the  soldiers  as  was 
expended  in  preparing  and  packing  them. 

Greencastle  Branch. — On  Friday  afternoon,  January  the 
eleventh,  a  group  of  earnest  women  gathered  at  the  invitation  of 
our  Branch  to  hear  Miss  Katherine  Jewell  Everts  tell  of  the  food 
problem.  Miss  Everts  is  an  authorized  speaker  fof-  the  food 
administration  and  her  words  bore  the  stamp  of  sincerity  and 
the  weight  of  authority  which  stirred  those  present  to  a  deeper 
realization  of  this  crisis.  She  has  just  come  from  a  month's 
visit  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Washing- 
ton, where  no  white  bread  is  ever  served;  where  cake  and 
candy  are  unthought  of ;  and  where  all  available  substitutes  are 
used.  She  told  of  Mr.  Hoover's  idealism  balanced  by  his  mar- 
velous power  of  organization ;  and  of  his  eagerness  to  have  the 
people  of  this  democracy  voluntarily  sacrifice  so  that  it  shall 
not  be  necessary  to  put  us  under  an  autocratic  rule  in  order  to 
make  our  fight  against  autocracy  successful. 

There  are  thousands  of  women  who  have  not  the  time, 
money  nor  intelligence  to  plan  balanced  rations;  it  therefore 
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devolves  upon  those  who  have  all  three  to  do  many  times  over 
what  is  asked  of  the  others.  This  is  our  time  to  help  prove 
democracy  a  workable  ideal.  Miss  Evarts  said  the  last  word 
when  she  left  Washington  was  ^'You  cannot  exaggerate  the 
emergency/* 

Every  woman  present  at  this  meeting  was  brought  face  to 
face  with  her  grave  responsibility.  At  a  called  meeting  of  the 
Branch  a  few  days  later,  it  was  resolved  to  begin  a  food  cam- 
paign in  Putnam  County.  A  committee  was  appointed  and  our 
daily  papers  willingly  granted  us  space  every  day.  The  com- 
mittee's first  notice  read  "The  Greencastle  Branch  of  the  A.  C.  A. 
hopes  to  publish  each  day  a  conservation  "hint" — a  recipe,  a 
menu,  a  helpful  suggestion  touching  upon  the  subject  of  food. 
In  this  work  the  A.  C.  A.  asks  the  help  of  all  the  housewives  of 
Greencastle.  If  you  have  some  particularly  good  war  recipe 
won't  you  share  it?  Let's  all  work  together  to  reduce  the  eat  in 
wheat  and  meat." 

At  this  meeting  it  was  also  decided  to  make  Monday  even- 
ings regular  French  Relief  evenings.  As  many  members  a6 
possible  will  meet  in  the  Domestic  Service  rooms  of  the  public 
school  to  plan,  cut  and  sew. 

We  have  now  a  notification  committee  which  easily  reaches 
our  members  in  emergencies,  and  often  helps  to  summon  extra 
workers  needed  at  Red  Cross  headquarters. 

Illinois-Iowa  Branch. — This  branch  has  held  regular  meet- 
ings with  good  attendance,  but  the  individual  members  are  so 
engaged  in  the  work  of  other  organizations  that  very  little 
special  work  has  been  undertaken  as  a  branch.  We  have  loaned 
$100  to  a  girl  student  at  Knox  College  to  enable  her  to  complete 
her  course.  Our  social  service  committees  have  been  very 
busy  in  the  three  cities.  In  Davenport  the  usual  work  has  been 
done  at  the  Friendly  House ;  in  Rock  Island  a  committee  from  the 
A.  C.  A.  arranged  Sunday  dinners  for  soldiers  stationed  at  Rock 
Island  and  a  special  effort  was  made  to  entertain  the  college 
men.  In  Moline  Miss  Dorothy  Ainsworth  who  leaves  for 
France  very  soon  has  done  a  splendid  physical  culture  work  at 
the  Recreation  Hall  Club  and  the  Helping  Hand  Club.  One 
of  our  members,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Coleman  is  president  of  the  Daven- 
port Women's  Club,  and  another  Mrs.  H.  H.  Cleaveland  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Rock  Island  Woman's  Club  and  chairman  of  the 
A.C.A.  unit  of  the  Council  of  Defense.  She  is  also  one  of  their  four 
minute  speakers.  Our  Mrs.  Kimball  is  president  of  the  Visiting 
Nurses  Association;  Mrs.  Cornelius  Van  Dervoort  is  chairman 
of  a  committee  of  the  Moline  Red  Cross  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Weld 
of  Rock  Island  is  leading  a  campaign  against  the  saloons  trying 
to  get  them  closed  as  a  means  of  protection  for  the  soldiers  at 
Rock  Island  arsenal.  There  is  an  Ordnance  officers  training 
camp  on  Rock  Island  at  which  there  are  in  attendance  about 
three  thousand  men  all  the  time.    Many  other  members  of  our 
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brahch  are  leaders  iti  various  activities  in  our  fhree  cities  so 
as  women  if  not  as  a  branch,  the  Illinois-Iowa  chapter  is  doin^ 
its  shai-e  of  work. 

Kansas  City  Branch,  Kansas  City,  Mo.— Since  sending  the 
news  for  February  there  has  been  little  change  in  our  work. 
The  war  work  has  been  kept  up  and  the  Information  Bureau 
has  beeh  kept  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  building  by  the  A.  C.  A.  women 
as  before.  The  High  School  committee  has  made  ninety-six 
calls  in  most  cases  finding  as  related  last  month  that  citcum- 
stances  demanded  that  the  girls  go  to  work.  The  committee 
has  recommended  night  school  work  in  cases,  where  the  duties 
of  the  day  have  not  proved  too  trying.  The  tf-aining  of  these 
g^rls  therefore  has  not  exactly  ended. 

The  moving  Picture  review  committee  sends  a  monthly 
report  of  about  sixty  films  to  twenty  theatres.  None  of  the 
managers  has  signed  a  contract  to  use  our  films  exclusively 
on  Friday  night  but  almost  every  week  more  than  three-fourths 
of  them  do  use  them.  Further  the  parents  call  the  committee 
about  films  to  ask  advice  or  express  opinion. 

For  the  support  of  our  vocational  bureau  and  our  scholar- 
ships we  have  taken  over  the  Shubert  theatre  for  "Mister 
Antonio"  for  the  night  of  February  18.  At  our  regular  Feb- 
ruary meeting  after  the  business  session  we  expect  to  throw 
open  our  doors  to  all  the  members  of  our  branch  and  their 
guests  to  meet  our  very  welcome  guest  of  honor  Mrs.  Gertrude 
S.  Martin  and  listen  to  her  address  on  Patriotic  Service. 

Los  Angeles  Branch,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — A  "Hoover" 
luncheon,  prepared  by  five  or  six  members  of  the  Woman's 
University  Club  was  served  at  our  January  meeting  by  the 
board  of  directors  with  a  few  necessary  assistants,  dressed  in 
Hoover  aprons  and  caps.  Perhaps  the  service  was  not  as  quick 
as  professionals  would  have  given,  but  otherwise  it  was  quite 
as  good  and  there  was  a  striking  evidence  of  the  "new  democ- 
cracy"  in  the  friendliness  of  waitresses  and  our  guests. 

After  luncheon  the  tables  were  removed  and  the  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  our  president  still  in  uniform.  Delight- 
ful music,  a  French  peasant  dance  by  some  girls  from  the 
French  colony  in  Los  Angeles  and  a  ridiculous  farce  called 
"Food"  finished  the  program.  The  announcement  was  made 
that  the  University  Club  was  to  be  responsible  for  the  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  of  one  of  the  several  new  "Gauze 
Stations"  in  the  city.  Our  station  is  to  be  located  in  Robinson's 
Dry  Goods  Store,  Mr.  Robinson  giving  the  entire  seventh  floor 
of  his  splendid  establishment  for  our  use.  Surgical  dressings 
will  be  made  here  in  large  quantities  under  our  supervision. 

The  crowning  event  of  the  afternoon,  however,  was  the 
voting  of  $2500  for  the  establishment  and  equipment  of  a  "Hut" 
ih  France  for  the  Red  Cross  nurses.   Dr.  Dorothea  Moore  told 
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the  club  of  the  opportunity  and  need  for  this.  With  little 
trouble  pledges  were  asked  for  and  the  sum  of  $1076  was 
obtained  that  afternoon.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  members 
present  was  so  genuine  that  we  hope  the  remainder  will  be 
subscribed  at  the  February  meeting. 

Madison  Branch,  Madison,  Wis. — ^The  Madison  Branch  has 
been  trying  to  do  its  share  of  the  biggest  work  of  the  time, 
namely,  war  work. 

We  have  a  war  committee  to  coordinate  all  other  working 
committees.  Very  successful  work  has  been  done  in  collecting 
magazines  and  reading  material  for  soldiers  at  camps.  The 
Boy  Scouts  did  the  collecting  for  us  and  brought  in  about  400 
copies  a  week.  We  have  united  with  the  other  clubs  of  the 
city  in  furnishing  speakers  and  programs  for  the  American- 
ization work  that  is  now  being  done.  The  aim  of  this  work 
is  to  give  the  Italians  and  other  foreigners  a  better  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  American  citizenship. 

At  our  last  meeting  we  heard  reports  from  many  women's 
colleges  and  also  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  on  the  war 
work  being  done.  The  one  unique  feature  about  our  own 
University  was  that  the  women  were  better  organized  for  this 
work  than  the  men. 

At  our  next  meeting  Mrs.  Mathews  will  tell  us  about  the 
Collegiate  Alumnae  Speaker's  bureau.  There  will  also  be  re- 
ports from  representatives  of  the  County  Council  of  Defense. 

Refreshments  at  meetings  are  limited  to  tea  and  war  wafers. 

Mohawk  Valley  Branch,  Utica,  N.  Y. — On  January  28th 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  Branch  Mr.  John  Mase- 
field,  English  poet,  gave  a  lecture  on  his  experiences  in  the  war 
zone  and  also  read  from  his  poems.  The  proceeds  over  the  ex- 
penses were  devoted  to  the  Red  Cross. 

Our  branch  is  endeavoring  to  find  out  what  each  college 
represented  by  its  members  is  doing  for  the  war  and  reports 
giving  this  information  will  be  read  at  the  next  meeting. 

This  year  as  for  the  past  two  years  the  Mohawk  Valley 
branch  is  offering  two  prizes  of  ten  and  five  dollars  for  public 
speaking.  Any  girl  attending  a  high  school  in  a  community 
represented  by  a  member  of  this  branch  is  eligible  to  compete. 

Salt  Lake  City  Branch.— The  Salt  Lake  City  Branch,  being 
a  newly  organized  branch  of  the  A.  C.  A.,  has  devoted  its  initial 
meetings  to  determining  what  shall  be  the  special  purjpose  and 
activity  of  the  branch.  At  the  December  meeting  a  work  was 
decided  upon  which  to  us  seems  to  answer  a  very  present  and 
urgent  need.  Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Kate  Williams,  Mrs. 
Ernest  Bamberger,  and  Miss  Sadie  Myers,  all  members  of  the 
branch  experienced  in  social  work  are  undertaking  relief  work 
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among  soldier's  families.  It  is  our  hope  to  have  here  in  Feb- 
ruary, an  Institute  conducted  by  workers  especially  capable  in 
this  field,  so  that  the  members  in  our  branch  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  become  really  efficient  in  their  guidance  of  the 
needy  families  of  men  serving  their  country. 

There  was  some  feeling  that  the  branch  should  give  up  the 
social  part  of  its  meetings  in  this  time  of  economy,  but  as  a 
substitute,  knowing  the  convivial  effect  of  a  cup  of  tea,  we 
decided  to  reduce  the  expenses  to  almost  nothing  by  having 
groups  of  alumnae  from  the  same  colleges  act  as  hostesses  on 
the  different  days. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Tyndale  has  consented  to  act  as  member  of  Mrs. 
L  T.  Scott's  Advertising  and  Circulation  Committee  and  Miss 
Helen  Greenwood  was  chosen  branch  reporter  for  the  year. 

Our  branch  now  has  a  membership  of  65,  so  we  feel  that  as 
a  neophyte  we  are  really  very  promising. 

San  Jose  Branch,  San  Jose,  Calif. — ^This  Branch,  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  is  merging  its  usual  specific  lines  of 
work  into  the  absorbing  war  work  that  demands  the  thought 
and  time  of  loyal  Americans.  Our  members  are  devoting  their 
best  efforts  to  this  service,  and  are  responding  abundantly  to 
the  continuous  calls  for  help  at  home  and  beyond  the  seas. 

We  still  maintain  a  lively  interest  in  the  monthly  meetings 
at  which  time  a  worth  while  program  is  always  presented.  The 
last  meeting  was  held  at  the  Stanford  Union,  on  the  Stanford 
campus.  The  program  was  arranged  by  Miss  Lulu  Sours  of 
the  State  Normal  faculty.  Miss  Emma  Francis  Dawson,  a 
graceful  writer  of  prose  and  verse  was  the  guest  of  honor.  Pro- 
fessor Melvin  B.  Anderson  of  the  Stanford  faculty  gave  a  review 
of  her  writings,  Miss  Ruth  Cornell,  one  of  our  members,  gave 
piano  interpretations  of  a  few  of  her  poems  and  Miss  Dawson's 
story  "The  Singed  Moths"  ingeniously  dramatized  by  Miss 
Carolyn  H.  Bradley  of  this  branch,  was  presented  as  the  final 
feature. 

Seattle  Branch,  Seattle,  Wash, — ^The  Seattle  Branch  is  giv- 
ing $50  a  month  to  Red  Cross  work,  and  gave  $150  to  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  during  the  "drive."  We  shall  probably  have  a 
conference  with  Tacoma  Branch  in  the  Spring.  Two  of  our 
prominent  members  are  leaving  for  France  soon — Dr.  Sea^ave 
and  Mrs.  Florence  D.  Heliker.  The  branch  has  interested  itself 
more  than  ever  this  year  in  local  school  problems. 

Southern  California  Branch,  Riverside,  Redlands  and  San 
Bernardino. — Though  our  branch  numbers  only  about  sixty- 
five  members,  it  is  a  strong  and  enthusiastic  one.  In  the  nine 
years  since  it  was  organized,  it  has  filled  a  distinct  need  in  the 
Uves  of  the  college  women  in  our  valley.   With  each  passing 
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year,  the  older  members  become  more  loyal  to  the  branch  and 
the  interests  for  which  it  stands,  and  the  younger  college  women 
seek  admission  in  larger  numbers. 

At  our  first  meeting  this  year  a  war  service  committee  was 
appointed  and  plans  were  discussed  for  the  felief  work  of  the 
coming  year.  It  was  decided  to  cooperate  with  the  work  of 
other  organizations,  rather  than  to  undertake  special  work  as  a 
branch. 

At  our  second  meeting,  held  in  November,  it  was  our  good 
fortune  to  have  with  us  Miss  Ethel  Moore,  vice-president  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  section  who  is  on  the  State  Council  of  Defense. 
Miss  Moore  gave  a  most  interesting  and  illuminating  talk  on 
food  conservation,  urging  us  to  eliminate  waste  and  to  con- 
serve certain  foods.  She  insisted  strongly  that  "Hooverizing"  is 
substitution  not  deprivation.  Her  plea  was  for  men  and  women 
that  are  one  hundred  per  cent  patriotic.  At  this  meeting  a 
simple  luncheon  was  served  in  accordance  with  the  food  con- 
servation requirements. 

Thp  branch  voted  to  adopt  a  French  orphan  and  also  to 
contribute  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  fund. 

Washington  Branchy  Washington,  D.  C. — ^The  Washington 
Branch  is  centering  all  its  activities  for  the  year  in  war  service. 
Instead  of  one  war  service  committee  a  number  of  special 
ones  have  been  appointed,  while  the  standing  committees  are 
inactive  except  as  their  work  touches  upon  the  war.  The 
Liberty  Bond  Committee  reports  subscriptions  of  over  $15000 
in  the  second  bond  issue.  The  committee  on  Training  Camp 
Activities  is  helping  to  support  a  club  room  for  enlisted  men  at 
the  Public  Library  in  cooperation  with  another  organization, 
of  whose  committee  our  councillor  is  chairman.  The  committee 
on  Vocational  Opportunities  hopes  to  render  valuable  service 
in  connection  with  the  appointment  of  college  women  for  gov- 
**ernment  war  work. 

Two  committees  are  working  in  cooperation  with  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense  and  the  government  departments  to 
solve  the  problem  of  housing  the  thousands  of  government 
clerks,  mostly  women,  who  are  expected  to  descend  upon  the 
city  within  the  next  few  months.  One  committee  hopes  very 
soon  to  opn  a  home  for  college  women  in  government  service 
which  will  house  twenty-five  or  thirty  girls.  The  other  is  en- 
gaged in  looking  up  and  inspecting  vacant  rooms. 

The  form  of  war  service,  however,  which  stands  as  peculiar- 
ly ours  is  the  organization  of  a  Speakers'  Bureau,  of  which  Miss 
Lila  Taylor  has  been  appointed  secretary.  A  practice  class  has 
been  established  with  some  of  the  more  experienced  speakers  as 
critics.  In  finding  audiences  a  special  effort  is  being  made  to 
reach  the  colored  and  night  schools,  and  the  adjacent  rural 
communities  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  In  our  work  with  for- 
eigners we  have  been  promised  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Frank 
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Bliss,  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  National  Committee  of 
One  Hundred,  Advisory  Council  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Education.  As  a  means  of  interesting  our  members  in  this 
movement,  we  have  found  a  program  of  five-minute  sample 
speeches  very  effective.  It  is  an  established  policy  that  all  pro- 
grams for  the  regular  branch  meetings  shall  be  arranged  to  bear 
directly  upon  our  war  work  or  turned  into  business  discussions 
on  ways  and  means. 

Yakima  VaUey  Branch,  Yakima  VaUey,  Wash.— This 
branch  brings  together  once  a  month  college  graduates  from  a 
dozen  different  towns  and  cities  of  the  valley.  From  the  little 
group  of  twelve  who  organized  the  branch  eight  or  nine  years 
ago,  the  membership  has  grown  to  over  40. 

As  many  of  the  members  are  also  members  of  women's 
organizations  sponsoring  civic  or  community  enterprises,  the 
Yakima  branch  has  refrained  from  taking  up  any  work  which 
would  be  a  duplication  of  effort. 

It  has  for  a  couple  of  years  maintained  a  small  scholarship 
fund  to  be  loaned  to  girls  in  some  educational  institution  of  the 
state  who  need  a  little  extra  money  to  meet  their  graduatibn 
expenses,  and  hc^s  eventually  to  make  the  fund  a  substantial 
one.  One  such  loan  has  been  made  to  a  student  at  Whitman 
college  and  another  is  in  prospect. 

This  year  the  branch  voted  $40  to  the  Armenian  Relief  fund 
and  its  members  are  subscribing  individually  to  the  support  of 
the  Red  Cross. 

At  the  instigation  of  the  branch  a  night  school  is  being 
maintained  this  winter  by  the  school  board.  Members  of  the 
association  volunteered  their  services  as  teachers  and  the  school 
has  been  most  encouragingly  attended,  over  100  pupils  having 
been  enrolled  in  the  various  classes. 

A  program  of  contemporary  drama  is  being  carried  out  at 
the  meetings. 

A  custom  established  several  years  ago  in  our  branch  is 
a  reception  to  girls  of  the  graduating  class  in  the  various  high 
schools  of  the  valley.  The  idea  was  originally  to  stimulate 
interest  in  higher  education  for  girls  and  to  demonstrate  that 
college  graduates  could  be  as  jolly  and  human  and  companion- 
able as  those  "less  erudite".  This  get-together  meeting  has 
been  a  success  from  the  start  and  is  now  looked  upon  as  an 
annual  event  of  the  senior  year  in  the  schools. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  COLLEGES 


Barnard  College. — The  Barnard  College  War  Relief  is  plan- 
ning to  open  a  canteen  for  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  Columbia 
University  Boat  House  at  the  foot  of  West  116th  Street,  early 
in  February.  There  will  be  rooms  for  reading,  writing  and 
smoking,  and  simple  refreshments  will  be  sold  at  cost.  Girls 
who  have  had  the  Red  Cross  canteen  course  will  be  put  in 
charge  of  the  food  department.  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Baldwin  is 
chairman  of  the  Canteen  Committee,  and  director  of  the  Faculty 
Committee  on  Chaperonage,  on  which  Mrs.  Messer,  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards, Mrs.  Wright,  and  Mrs.  Cambridge  Livingston  are  also 
serving.  Mr.  Edwin  Gould,  donor  of  the  boat  house,  has  given 
the  funds  necessary  for  a  new  furnace  and  other  equipment. 

An  informal  occupational  conference  was  arranged  by  the 
Undergraduate  Association  and  the  Alumnae  Committee  on 
Employment  for  Friday  evening,  January  11th.  A  number  of 
graduates  of  the  last  few  years  came  back  to  tell  the  students 
something  of  their  experiences  in  various  non-teaching  occupa- 
tions. Bacteriology,  chemical  laboratory  work,  mathematical 
work  in  public  service  corporations,  filing,  bank  clerical  work, 
scretarial  and  executive  office  work  and  social  investigation 
were  represented.  Last  year's  class  from  which  several  of  the 
speakers  were  chosen  has  had  a  particularly  large  proportion  of 
its  members  in  occupations  other  than  teaching.  According  to 
a  fairly  complete  report,  37  are  teaching  and  72  working  in 
other  paid  positions. 

The  annual  luncheon  of  the  Associate  Alumnae  of  Bar- 
nard College  was  held  January  19th  in  the  new  Students  Hall. 
After  speeches  by  the  Dean  and  by  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  donor 
of  the  Hall,  representatives  of  several  organizations  engaged  in 
war  relief  told  the  alumnae  of  their  need  of  the  assistance  of 
college  women.  Mrs.  Needham  of  the  civilians'  division  of  the 
American  Fund  for  French  Wounded  spoke  on  reconstruction 
work  in  France,  Miss  Isabel  Stewart  of  Teachers  College  on 
occupational  therapy,  Mr.  Douglas  C.  MacMurtrie  on  the  work 
of  re-education  to  be  done  by  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crip- 
pled and  Disabled  Men ;  Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn  of  the  home  service 
division  of  the  Red  Cross  on  the  need  for  relief  workers  in  the 
United  States,  and  Mrs.  Louis  Slade  on  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteen 
work  abroad. 

Beloit  College. — The  president  of  Beloit  College  makes  the 
following  statement : 

Beloit  College,  in  common  with  other  American  Colleges, 
has  been  making  a  careful  survey  of  internal  and  external  college 
relations.  Some  of  the  results  of  this  study  are  found  in  three 
changes  which  appear  in  the  new  publications  of  the  College. 
The  faculty  and  trustees  have  decided  to  distribute  the  work  of 
the  year  through  three  units  known  as  trimesters,  which  replace 
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the  former  two  semester  units  into  which  the  year  was  divided. 
By  this  distribution  of  time,  the  intensive  work  will  not  be 
broken  into  by  long  periods  of  rest.  On  the  contrary,  the 
trimesters  will  terminate  with  the  beginning  of  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  summer  vacations. 

Beloit  College  is  arranging  to  present  the  fundamental 
courses  in  a  block  system  four  times  a  week.  This  replaces  the 
former  schedule  of  work  based  on  three  days  a  week  upon 
alternate  days.  It  is  believed  that  this  new  plan  will  permit 
concentrated  work,  in  place  of  the  somewhat  intermittent  pro- 
cedure which  was  easily  possible  with  the  former  alternate 
three-day  schedule. 

The  faculty  of  Beloit  College  entertains  the  opinion  that 
the  American  College  should  stand  for  vigorous  culture  and  at 
the  same  time  should  associate  its  activities  with  vital  life 
relations.  This  opinion  is  expressed  in  the  new  course  of  study, 
which  provides  for  liberal  and  intensive  cultural  work  and  also 
correlates  related  major  subjects.  Thus  the  way  is  now  open 
at  Beloit  for  our  students  to  engage  in  intensive  cultural  study 
and  at  the  same  time  to  do  the  essential  preliminary  work  ante- 
cedent to  their  chosen  professional  or  life  relations. 

A  general  study  of  academic  conditions  in  America  indicates 
that  large  losses  in  American  education  are  caused  by  too  short 
a  time  factor  within  which  the  physical  plant  of  the  College  is 
used  each  year.  In  order  to  reduce  such  losses,  Beloit  College 
will  extend  the  yearly  time  factor  by  the  inauguration  of  a  six 
weeks'  summer  course.  This  course  will  consist  of  two  units, 
the  collegiate  and  teachers'  training  unit.  The  collegiate  unit 
will  be  composed  of  certain  college  courses  limited  to  six  sem- 
ester hours  or  the  equivalent.  The  teachers'  training  unit  will 
provide  special  instruction  in  Education.  By  the  extension  of 
the  yearly  time  factor,  it  will  be  possible  for  certain  ambitious 
and  able  students  to  complete  in  three  years  the  work  which 
now  requires  four  years  of  College  residence.  The  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  college  work  will  not  be  penalized.  Students 
who  avail  themselves  of  this  provision  will  save  one  year  of 
college  residence.  This  will  mean  for  the  normal  college  grad- 
uate a  saving  of  approximately  $1000.00.  Obviously,  therefore, 
Beloit  College  will  operate  her  physical  plant  over  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  year,  instead  of  sixty-seven  per  cent,  which  is  the 
general  situation  at  this  time  in  our  American  colleges.  More- 
over, this  plan  will  enable  the  graduates  of  the  College  to  answer 
the  pressing  world  demands  for  college  men  and  women  a  year 
earlier  than  is  permitted  by  the  present  four-year  college  course. 

Beloit  College  enters  upon  these  new  adjustments  with  high 
hopes  and  full  confidence. 

Boston  University. — In  his  recently  published  Annual  Re- 
port, President  Murlin  asks  some  pertinent  questions  which 
^ave  attracted  wide-spread  attention  in  the  New  England  eduqa- 
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tionai  world  and  are  likely  to  lead  to  distinct  changes  in  educir 
tional  policy.  Among  these  questions  are:  "Why  not  gel 
more  work  out  of  the  educational  machine?"  '"Why  leave  the 
school  and  college  plant  idle  during  four  months  ot  the  year?" 
Manufacturing  establishments  are  working  day  and  night. 
Why  should  not  our  colleges  work  at  night  as  well  as  by  day? 
Why  not  save  a  year  by  compressing  into  three  years  of  con- 
tinuous work  the  courses  which  are  now  strung  through  four 
years  with  great  educational  gfapa?  Boston  University  is 
already  answering  in  a  practical  way  some  of  these  questions. 
It  already  maintains  at  the  College  of  Business  Administration 
evening  courses  which  are  attended  by  over  1000  students. 
The  teachers'  courses  offered  by  the  College  liberal  Arts  run 
until  late  in  the  afternoon  and  all  through  Saturday.  The 
recently  established  summer  school,  conforming  to  the  typical 
program  of  six  weeks,  may  be  expanded  into  a  full  summer 
session  of  twelve  weeks  as  President  Murlin  suggests.  This 
would  make  the  work  of  the  University  practically  continuous 
day  and  night  throughout  the  year. 

To  permit  an  earlier  entrance  of  the  men  of  the  Univeraty 
into  the  national  service,  Boston  University  will  shcMrten  the 
academic  year,  holding  the  exercises  of  Commencement  Week 
from  May  17  to  20  instead  of  in  the  first  week  of  June  as  pre- 
viously announced. 

The  free  emergency  war  courses  offered  women  last  summer 
proved  so  successful  that  the  University  has  begun  a  second 
course,  open  to  both  men  and  women.  The  course  is  designed 
to  serve  men  and  women  without  office  experience  who  wish  to 
equip  themselves  for  some  particular  branch  of  industrial  cmt 
commercial  employment;  stenographers  and  clerks  who  have 
had  business  experience  and  desire  to  prepare  for  portions  of 
greater  responsibility  and  men  and  women  recommended  by 
their  employers  as  qualified  to  train  for  executive  positions. 
This  course  began  February  18. 

Brown  University. — During  the  second  semester  a  course 
in  oral  English  will  be  required  of  all  Freshmen.  The  course 
will  be  given  by  Prof.  Thomas  Crosby,  of  the  department  of 
Public  Speaking.  The  class  will  be  divided  into  squads  con- 
taining about  twelve  students  each. 

The  Women's  College  is  trying  in  every  way  to  conserve 
fuel.  Sayles  Gymnasium  is  closedj  East  Building  will  not  be 
reopened  until  spring,  and  only  the  offices  in  Pembroke  Hall 
are  being  heated  during  the  week  of  examinations.  Classes 
have  been  moved  to  the  reading  room  and  chapel  and  to  the 
living  rooms  at  Miller  Hall.  'To  take  the  place  of  the  g3an- 
nasium  work  special  out-of-door  sports  are  being  couducted. 

Carleton  College*  Northfield,  Minnesota. — Our  college  pres- 
ident. Dr.  Donald  J.  Cowling,  received  a  very  distinctive  honor 
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when  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago,  January  11.  This 
Association  includes  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  country  and  exercises  a  considerable  influence  over  their 
policies  and  activities.  Since  coming  to  Carleton  in  1909  Dr. 
Coining  has  acomplished  many  things  for  which  his  prede- 
cessor, Dr.  James  W.  Strong  had  worked  in  the  upbuilding  and 
and  strengthening  of  our  college. 

The  Carleton  faculty  as  well  as  the  student  body  has  been 
materially  affected  by  the  war.  Mr.  E.  T.  Bozenhard,  director 
of  the  gymnasium,  and  assistant  professor  of  physical  education 
for  men,  has  been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  to  become 
camp  physical  director  of  all  the  men  in  training  at  Camp 
Dodge,  Iowa.  The  government  has  called  Dr.  A.  T.  Larson  of 
the  chemistry  department  to  Washington  to  work  on  the  prob- 
lem of  gas  defense.  Dr.  L/arson  has  been  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  and  Mi^s  Jessie  Richardson,  Carleton  '09,  will  assist  Dr. 
Exner  during  his  absence. 

A  course  in  wireless  is  being  given  this  semester,  at  the 
request  of  the  government.  The  wireless  outfit,  which  had  to 
be  dismantled  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  was  re-assembled  and 
new  equipment  installed  so  that  the  instruction  would  be 
thorough  and  complete. 

A  new  Carleton  song  book  is  being  prepared  for  publication 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  George  B.  Woods,  professor  of 
English.  All  of  the  old  Carleton  song^s  will  be  included  as 
well  as  the  new  songs  of  the  literary  societies. 

Cornel}  University.— The  Vocational  Conference  at  Cornell 
this  year  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  lectures.  The  first 
lecture  was  given  by  Miss  Burgess,  State  Inspector  of  Nurses' 
Training  Schools.  Miss  Burgess  spoke  of  nursing  as  a  vocation 
and  pointed  out  the  relation  between  nursing  and  physicjil  edu- 
Ciation  in  the  rural  schools. 

The  committee  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Quarters  of 


in  banking,  medicine,  advertising  and  civil  service.  Besides 
thpse  speakers  Cornell  wpmen  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
hear  Miss  Julia  Lathrop  and  Miss  Jane  Add^ms,  who  will  speak 
here  in  connection  with  Farmer's  week  in  early  February. 

There  are  a  great  many  Cornell  women  already  in  France 
as  doctors,  nurses  and  child  welfare  wqrkers  and  a  united  effort 
is  being  undertaken  by  Cornell  alumnae  and  the  present  under- 
graduates to  make  this  work  abroad  even  more  representative 
of  Cornell  women. 

Any  Cornell  woman  interested  in  positions  offered  by  the 
Ordnance  Pepartment  at  Washington  may  make  application  to 
the  Adviser's  office,  Sage  College,  for  further  information. 
Entrance  salary,  $1100. 
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De  Pauw  University. — ^Through  the  Self-Govemment  Asso- 
ciation, the  young  women  otf  the  college  have  organized  them- 
selves under  the  direction  of  a  War  Committee  which  is  to 
have  charge  of  Red  Cross  Work,  French  Relief,  and  period- 
ical distribution.  Two  members  of  the  committee  are  respon- 
sible for  a  survey  of  all  women  in  order  to  distribute  work 
more  equably. 

According  to  some  statistics  compiled  about  Christmas  time, 
the  women  of  the  college  have  made  230  sweaters,  90  helmets, 
27  pairs  of  socks,  besides  scarfs,  wristlets,  kneelets  and  wash 
cloths. 

Within  a  few  days  a  service  flag  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
college  chapel  with  three  hundred  stars  as  a  tribute  to  the  De 
Pauw  Alumni  already  in  service  in  France  or  in  the  training 
camps. 

Ehnira  College. — Miss  Osier,  of  the  Economics  Department 
has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  two  months  during 
which  she  will  begin  a  survey  of  the  conditions  of  child  welfare 
in  Iowa,  for  the  new  Child  Welfare  Research  Station  of  the 
University  of  Iowa. 

Mr!  Jervis  Langdon  lectured  on  "Mark  Twain"  at  the  Col- 
lege Assembly,  January  11th.  In  closing  he  read  an  unpublished 
poem  "The  Derelict"  from  the  original  manuscript.  Mr. 
Langdon  is  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Clement's  wife. 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Whittaker  of  the  Biology  Department  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Elmira  Branch  of  the  A.  C.  A.,  and 
Miss  Anna  L.  Leggett  of  the  Home  Economics  Department  has 
been  made  chairman  of  the  Vocational  Committee. 

Goucher  College. — ^The  College,  like  the  industrial  world 
and  the  private  homes  of  Baltimore,  has  been  "hard  hit"  by  the 
imprecedented  cold  weather  of  January,  and  the  fuel  shorts^ 
but  practically  no  time  has  been  lost.  The  college  authorities 
promptly  complied  with  the  regulation  for  a  heatless  Monday, 
so  far  as  academic  buildings  were  concerned,  and  held  classes 
in  the  parlors  of  the  seven  residence  halls. 

The  Student  War  Council  has  been  devising  further  plans 
for  war  service  in  addition  to  knitting  and  the  surgical  dressings 
work  of  the  College  Red  Cross  Chapter.  It  has  recently  been 
decided  that  students  and  alumnae  shall  combine  financially  to 
send  two  trained  alumnae  to  France  to  engage  in  civilian  relief 
and  social  work.  The  Class  of  1920  has  voted  to  adopt  a  Polish 
war  orphan  and  support  it  until  1920.  This  plan  has  been  made 
in  co-operation  with  Madame  Paderewski. 

The  College  bank  has  arranged  for  the  sale  of  Thrift  and 
War  Savings  Stamps,  which  are  selling  in  great  quantity. 

A  melting  pot  for  old  gold,  silver,  tin  foil  and  kid  gloves 
is  to  be  set  up  in  Goucher  Hall  as  an  incidental  war  activity. 
The  students  have  co-operated  in  sending  books  and  magazines 
to  various  army  camps. 
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The  War  Entertainment  Committee  is  arranging  for  a 
series  of  Sunday  afternoon  "At  Homes"  in  one  of  the  parlors 
for  selected  groups  of  soldiers  from  Camp  Meade  who  are  far 
from  their  homes. 

The  Art  Department  is  arranging  to  coach  student  glides 
to  take  visitors  through  the  Walters  Art  Gallery,  giving  in- 
telligent information  regarding  the  collection.  For  this  service 
they  will  be  paid  a  dollar  and  a  half  and  they  will  be  urged  to 
invest  this  money  in  Thrift  Stamps. 

The  Appointments  Bureau  receives  calls  daily  for  Goucher 
graduates  to  qualify  for  government  positions  and  several 
alumnae  have  already  accepted  positions.  A  number  are  ap- 
plying for  positions  in  the  Ordnance  Division  of  the  War  De- 
partment in  response  to  a  call  from  the  National  Council  of 
Defense. 

Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  recently  addressed  a  large  mass 
meeting  of  women  at  the  Baltimore  Academy  of  Music  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Patriotic  Education  Committee  of  the 
Women's  Section,  Maryland  Council  of  Defense.  By  request, 
over  one  hundred  Goucher  students  in  cap  and  gown  occupied 
a  reserved  section  in  the  center  of  the  theatre  and  led  the  sing- 
ing. At  the  same  meeting  Miss  Grace  Parker,  Commandant 
of  the  National  Lesigue  of  Woman's  Service,  told  of  her  re- 
cent experiences  in  England. 

The  regular  mid-year  meeting  of  the  Goucher  Alumnae 
Council  is  scheduled  for  February  14-16.  At  this  time  Alumnae 
Lodge  will  be  formally  turned  over  to  the  Association  by  the 
Trustees. 

Iowa  State  College,  Ames  la. — ^A  chapter  of  Theta  Sigma 
Phi  the  national  Journalistic  fraternity  for  women  was  estab- 
lished at  Ames,  January,  1918.  This  is  an  honorary  fraternity 
which  was  organized  at  the  University  of  Washington  in  1909 
to  encourage  ability  among  women  students  specializing  in 
journalism, 

A  Home  Economics  Short  Course  will  be  given  at  Ames, 
January  28 — February  2.  This  course  which  has  been  held  at 
Ames  for  eighteen  years  and  is  attended  by  women  from  all  over 
the  state  will  this  year  be  a  War  gathering.  In  all  courses 
special  eihphasis  will  be  placed  on  conservation.  Work  will  be 
offered  in  Conservation  and  Preparation  of  Food,  Physical 
Trainin|^,  Conservation  of  Costume  Material,  Red  Cross  Instruc- 
tion, Millinery  and  other  subjects  relating  to  woman's  work. 

Knox  College. — ^Knox  College  has  taken  out  membership 
in  "The  American  University  Union  in  Europe"  that  its  alumni 
and  former  students  may  have  the  privileges  and  services  of  the 
Union  while  in  Europe.  Mr.  J.  F.  Alderfer,  of  Oberlin  College, 
who  will  give  special  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  western  col- 
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legfes,  has  written  expressing  his  h<^  that  Knox  men  will  feel 
free  to  call  on  him  for  any  help  that  he  can  render.  Dr.  John 
R.  Pinley,  Knox  'S7,  president  of  the  UniTersitj  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Union. 

Prof.  Wm.  M.  Davis,  head  of  the  ge^ogy  department  of 
Harvard  University,  who  was  to  hkve  come  to  us  as  Harvard 
Bxchange  Professor  this  year,  has  been  obliged  to  caneel  his 
engagement  because  of  ill  health. 

Members  of  the  Knox  College  faculty  are  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  patriotic  work  of  the  county.  Miss  Painter,  instruc- 
tor in  English,  is  secretary  of  the  Knox  County  Chapter  of  the 
Red  Cross ;  Mr.  Kellogg  McClelland,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
college,  served  as  treasurer  of  the  Red  Cross  membership  canvass 
of  the  county ;  Dr.  Raub,  of  the  Philosophy  department  is  chair- 
man of  the  Knox  County  Committee  on  Publicity  and  a  member 
of  the  State  Council  of  National  Defense;  Dean  Simonds  and 
Prof.  Griffith  are  among  the  Four-Minute  men  of  Galesbui^, 
and  have  delivered  a  large  number  of  speeches  for  this  organ- 
ization and  Miss  Stayt,  Dean  of  Women,  has  had  charge  of  the 
canvass  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  war  fund  in  Knox  County.  Every 
member  of  the  faculty  and  of  the  student  body  is  a  member  of 
the  Red  Cross.  In  the  recent  Red  Cross  membership  canvass, 
Knox  College  was  the  first  100%  collie  in  the  country  to  be 
reported  to  Red  Cross  headquarters.  In  the  campaign  for  army 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work,  students  and  faculty  con- 
tributed $2,609,  the  quota  for  the  college  being  $2,000. 

University  of  North  Dakota. — Miss  Helen  M.  Bennett  of 
the  Chicago  Collegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations  will  come  to  the 
University  of  North  Dakota  during  the  Tatter  part  of  February 
for  a  vocational  conference  for  the  young  women.  Last  year, 
the  young  men  benefited  particularly  from  the  visit  of  Mr.  J. 
Adam  Puffer  and  it  was  justly  felt  that  the  women  should  have 
an  equal  opportunity. 

•  Founders'  Day  on  February  twenty-second  is  marked  this 
year  by  the  presentation  to  the  University  by  the  students  and 
faculty  members  of  a  Service  flag.  The  flag  has  now  over  two 
hundred  stars. 

Mount  Holyoke  College. — Mount  Holyoke  College  lost  by 
fire  on  December  22  Lyman  Williston  Hall,  the  oldest  of  its 
science  laboratories.  The  building  housed  the  departments  of 
botany,  geology,  psychology,  physiology  and  zoology.  The  loss 
to  the  college  is  practically  complete  and  is  estimated  at  more 
than  $100,0W).  It  includes  the  museums  of  botany,  zoology  and 
geology,  the  last  especially  rich  in  the  dinosaur  footprints  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  the  laboratory  equipments  and 
libraries  of  all  the  departments  mentioned.  In  several  instances 
members  of  the  faculty  lost  their  entire  private  collections  and 
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forking  libraries  as  well  as  the  results  of  prolonged  research 
Work.  Tempofaiy  quarters  Were  arranged  and  material  and 
equipment  secured  and  replaced  as  fast  as  possible  so  that  it 
Was  possible  to  go  ahead  with  classes  and  laboratory  work  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  single  hour  when  college  opened  ten  days  after 
the  fire.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  at 
least  $250,000  for  a  fire-proof,  modem  science  hall  to  accommo- 
date the  four  departinents  rendered  homeless  by  the  fire. 

Miss  Helen  Fraser  of  the  National  War  Savings  Committee, 
London,  spent  Monday  and  Tuesday,  January  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth,  at  the  college,  lecturing  on  "Food  Production  and  Con- 
servation," Women's  Part  in  Winning  the  War/'  "War  Savings ; 
the  Money  Behind  the  Guns."  Miss  Fraser  came  to  this  country 
through  the  interest  of  President  MacCracken  oi  Vassar  College 
and  the  cooperation  of  Welleslcy,  Smith  and  Mount  Holyoke 
Colleges.  Her  lectures  were  intensely  interestixig  and  the  audi- 
ences very  enthusiastic.  Between  lectures  Miss  Fraser  held  con- 
ferences with  various  groups  of  girls  and  oi^^izations. 

A  new  appointment  to  the  Faculty  for  the  second  semester 
is  that  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Donnan  as  instructor  in*  the  department 
of  Economics  and  Sociology.  Miss  Donnan  was  graduated  from 
Cornell  University  and  later  did  graduate  work  there.  For 
about  three  years  she  taught  Economics  and  Sociology  and  was 
Dean  of  Women  in  Rollins  College  and  for  the  last  four  years 
she  has  been  doing  research  work  (historical)  in  Washington. 

The  War  Emergency  Courses  for  the  first  semester  were 
found  to  be  so  successful  that  most  of  them  have  been  continued 
and  a  few  new  ones  introduced.  The  courses  offered  for  the 
second  semester  are  as  follows:  Dietetics,  Home  Service,  Red 
Cross  First  Aid,  Elementary  Hygiene  and  Home  Care  of  the 
Sick;  Commercial  Subjects — stenography,  typewriting,  book- 
keeping; Gardening  and  Farming  and  a  course  in  Mechanical 
Drawing  to  meet  the  demand  created  by  the  war  for  women 
draftsmen.  These  courses  are  all  extra  curriculum.  Plans  are 
already  being  made  regarding  the  college  farm,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  much  larger  and  even  more  successful  that  last 
year. 

Ohio  Weslcyan  University. — Ohio  Wesleyan  needs  $140,- 
000  to  complete  her  Diamond  Jubilee  Million.  This  amount 
must  be  raised  by  May  1st  of  this  year.  The  Rockefeller 
Foundation  has  promised  $150,000  to  the  big  fund  and  already 
$310,000  has  been  raised  in  conjunction  with  other  Ohio  colleges. 
The  University  has  received  over  $200,000  in  annuities  which 
count  toward  the  million  goal.  This  immense  fund  will  be 
Used  for  new  buildings  and  endowment.  The  first  building  to 
be  erected  will  be  a  women's  gymnasium.  Ohio  Wesleyan  is 
facing  a  period  of  expansion  in  all  directions  and  is  preparing  to 
meet  the  needs  of  such  growth.  Indications  at  the  present  time 
point  to  a  large  Freshman  class  for  next  fall. 
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Bishop  Frederick  D.  Leete,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  assist  Presi- 
dent John  W.  Hoffman  in  holding  a  series  of  special  religious  serv- 
ices at  Ohio  Weslyan  University  beginning  on  March  15.  Dr. 
Leete  is  a  graduate  of  Syracuse  University  and  a  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  society. 

Special  coures  in  Food  Conservation  are  being  offered  by 
Miss  Lewis  of  the  department  of  home  economics  in  Wesleyan 
University.  Other  war  courses  offerd  are  in  history,  political 
science,  economics,  French,  mathematics  and  military  science. 

University  of  Oregon. — ^University  of  Oregon  women  have 
within  the  last  month  established  regular  Red  Cross  headquart- 
ers on  the  campus  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  bungalow.  The  women 
work  in  squads  as  the  bungalow  accommodates  only  fifty  at  one 
time.  Eighteen  such  squads  are  organized  with  captains  who  are 
responsible  for  seing  that  each  girl  does  her  share  of  work.  It 
is  calculated  that  they  spend  a  thousand  hours  a  week  in  the 
making  of  compresses.  Besides  this  the  girls  are  practically  all 
knitting.  In  fact,  any  work  that  is  not  for  the  soldiers  is  strictly 
taboo. 

The  University  Battalion,  under  Colonel  John  Nader,  the 
military  instructor,  recntly  of  the  Royal  Irish  Rifles,  had  its  first 
review  by  the  governor,  James  Withycombe,  on  January  22d, 
after  a  little  over  two  weeks'  drill.  There  seems  to  be  every  in- 
dication that  a  regular  reserve  officers'  training  camp  will  be 
established  here  soon. 

Purdue  University. — In  the  recent  Y.  M.  C.  A.  drive  Purdue 
students  and  faculty  subscribed  $20,000. 

The  women  of  the  University  club  have  made  the  service 
flag  for  the  faculty  members  who  are  with  the  colors.  The  flag 
has  thirty-five  stars.  It  was  presented  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
University  club  by  the  president.  Dean  Carolyn  Shoemaker,  and 
now  hangs  in  Fowler  Hall. 

The  University  club  has  taken  a  membership  in  the  American 
University  Union  in  Europe.  This  membership  .entitles  all  the 
former  students  and  alumni  of  Purdue  now  with  the  American 
forces  in  France  to  all  the  privileges  offered  by  the  organization. 

The  Purdue  girls  are  planning  a  service  flag  which  will  have 
approximately  five  hundred  stars.  The  total  number  of  students, 
graduates,  former  students,  members  of  the  faculty  and  employes 
who  are  in  military  service  is  estimated  at  1200  however. 

The  first  United  States  soldier  wounded  in  France  was  a 
Purdue  student,  Aubrey  McLeod,  ex-'14.  He  lost  both  his  legs 
when  a  German  airplane  dropped  a  bomb  on  a  base  hospital 
where  he  was  on  guard.   His  home  is  in  Boston. 

A  meeting  is  scheduled  at  Indianapolis  for  the  representa- 
tives^ of  DePauw,  Earlham,  Indiana  University  and  Purdue  to 
consider  means  by  which  war  work  may  be  unified. 
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Professor  Mary  L.  Matthews,  Secretary  of  the  Purdue 
A.  C.  A.  is  at  the  head  of  food  conservation  for  the  state. 

A  plan  is  being  perfected  by  which  reading  matter  and 
material  for  programs  may  be  furnished  to  such  clubs  as  apply 
for  assistance.  It  will  be  historical,  literary,  economic,  etc.,  and 
will  cover  the  most  essential  phases  of  the  war.  Dean  Martha 
Doan,  of  Earlham  College,  and  Dean  Carolyn  Shoemaker,  of 
Purdue,  have  been  appointed  to  serve  on  the  conmiittee. 

A  scheme  has  been  perfected  whereby  all  Purdue  students 
stationed  at  Camp  Taylor  will  receive  knitted  goods.  Wives  of 
the  faculty  have  volunteered  their  services  to  knit  sweaters,  hel- 
mets, etc.  The  fund  for  the  purchase  of  yam  will  in  part  be 
financed  by  the  A.  C.  A.  The  library  at  Purdue  has  been  turned 
into  a  Red  Cross  workshop  and  members  of  the  A.  C.  A.  are 
among  the  most  active  workers.  All  the  women's  clubs  in  the 
city  have  been  asked  to  change  their  meetings  to  Red  Cross 
sessions. 

Radcliffe  College. — In  the  second  half  year.  Professor  Law- 
rence J.  Henderson  is  giving  a  new  half  course  on  "Money,  Bank- 
ing and  Allied  Problems."  Dr.  Edmond  E.  Lincoln  is  giving  a 
new  half  course  on  "Nineteenth  Century  Scientists." 

At  a  mass  meeting  on  January  10,  Professor  William  T. 
Sedgwick  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  spoke  on 
"War  Work  for  Women." 

On  January  21,  Radcliffe  was  invited  by  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  to  hear  Miss  Helen  Fraser,  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Savings  Committee,  London,  speak  on  "Social  and 
Industrial  Changes  in  the  War." 

At  the  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Radcliffe  Union,  February 
2,  the  speaker  was  Miss  Mabelle  B.  Blake,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Women's  Patriotic  League  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  John  Farwell  Moors,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Associ- 
ates and  of  the  Council  of  Radcliffe  College,  has  been  appointed 
a  Fellow  of  Harvard  College.  Mr.  Moors  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Boston  Finance  Commission,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Relief  Work  at  Halifax  after  the  disaster. 

Smith  College. — Early  in  January  a  chapter  of  the  American 
Dialect  Society  was  established  at  Northampton  by  representa- 
tives of  the  faculty  of  Mt.  Holyoke,  Amherst,  and  Smith. 

The  lectures  of  Miss  Helen  Fraser  of  England  presented  the 
accomplishment  and  the  widening  field  of  women's  work  in  the 
war  and  the  relation  of  the  general  public  to  it,  especially  the 
problem  of  war  savings.  Miss  Fraser's  addresses  to  the  college 
as  a  whole,  her  talks  to  different  classes  in  economics  and  soci- 
ology, history,  and  English,  and  her  conferences  with  committtees 
of  faculty  and  students  proved  most  interesting  and  stimulating. 
At  one  of  the  meetings  Mrs.  Laura  Crane  Burgess,  a  Smith  grad- 
uate, spoke  on  the  work  of  the  proposed  Woman's  Land  Army 
of  America.  ^ 
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Professor  F.  Stuart  Chapin  of  the  department  of  Economics 
and  Sociology  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  national  commit- 
tee to  co-operate  with  the  Red  Cross  in  organizing  courses  at 
selected  colleges  to  prepare  trained  workers  for  Red  Cross  Home 
Service.  A  course  partly  of  this  character  is  already  oflFered  in 
the  second  semester.   This  is  extra-curriculum. 

A  good  collection  of  Raemakers'  cartoons,  originals  and  re- 
productions, was  on  exhibition  at  the  Hillyer  Gallery  in  January. 

Dr.  Robert  Withington  of  the  English  Department,  formerly 
on  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission,  left  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester,  having  been  called  to  Red  Cross  Work  in  Northern 
France.  In  April  Miss  Dale,  instructor  in  the  Music  Department, 
goes  abroad  under  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  sing  at  the  training  camps  in 
France. 

Professor  John  Dewey  of  Columbia  University  delivered  the 
address  at  the  exercises  of  the  college  on  Washington's  Birthday. 
That  week  came  the  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Council  at  North- 
amp  tion.  Its  object  is  to  get  into  close  touch  with  the  college 
and  to  discuss  and  organize  its  own  activities  as  alumnae. 

Trinity  College,  Washington,  D.  C. — ^War  relief  work  among 
the  students  has  been  highly  systematized  in  the  formation  of  a 
Bureau  of  War  Charities.  The  Bureau  has  proved  an  added 
stimulus  to  the  various  forms  of  war  activity  for  it  does  not  con- 
fine its  efforts  to  any  one  charity  but  aims  at  helping  as  many 
branches  of  relief  as  possible — Belgian,  Polish,  Italian,  etc.  Up- 
to-date,  substantial  contributions  have  been  made  to  the  Belgian 
Milk  Fund,  the  Polish  Relief  Fund,  the  Foreign  Missions,  the 
Nurses'  Aid  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus  War  Fund.  The 
money  is  collected  by  means  of  self-denial  boxes  placed  in  con- 
spicuous localities  in  the  college,  or  it  results  from  the  proceeds 
of  concerts  and  entertainments  given  by  various  college  societies 
or  arranged  directly  by  the  Bureau  which  is  composed  of  twelve 
members  representing  the  four  classes.  By  means  of  the  small 
admission  charged  at  a  recent  Sunday  evening  concert  enough 
money  was  raised  to  place  one  cot  in  a  hospital  on  the  Italian 
front. 

Auxiliary  branches  of  the  Catholic  War  Relief  Service  and  of 
the  Red  Cross  have  been  established  at  the  College,  and  when 
assignments  and  classes  are  not  too  pressing  the  students  are 
busily  engaged  in  knitting,  making  identification  cases,  collecting 
magazines,  sewing  hospital  garments,  filling  comfort  kits,  and 
making  scrap-books  for  the  Red  Cross.  That  the  students  have 
rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Food  Administration  and  are  elimi- 
nating from  their  diet  every  non-essential  calorie  is  cleverly 
shown  in  the  last  issue  of  the  college  magazine. 

Captain  Rostand  of  the  French  Army  lectured  before  the 
college  on  his  experiences  at  the  front.  His  talk  was  particularly 
interesting  dealing  as  it  did  with  actual  conditions  in  the  trenches. 
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Photographs  of  the  more  quiet  sectors  were  shown  in  lantern 
slides  loaned  by  the  French  Government. 

Many  chapters  of  the  Alumnae  Association  subscribed  to  the 
Liberty  Loans  and  their  programs  for  the  coming  year  are 
planned  with  a  view  to  accomplishing  the  maximum  in  war 
relief  work. 

Vassar  College. — ^At  the  Alumnae  reunion  recently  M.  Andr6 
Fardieu,  French  High  Commissioner  to  the  United  States,  spoke 
of  the  necessity  of  courage,  sacrifice  and  patience  on  the  part  of 
the  American  women;  President  John  Finley  presented  some  of 
the  beautifully  illuminated  messages  from  the  students  of  France 
to  President  MacCracken  for  the  College;  President  MacCracken 
exhibited  the  model  ,  of  Rock  Lot  with  the  group  of  Faculty  and 
Alumnae  Houses  and  spoke  of  what  this  would  mean  to  the 
alumnae  of  the  future.  Most  important  of  all,  Mrs.  Blodgett,  an 
alumna  and  trustee  of  Vassar  College,  explained  her  plan  for  a 
summer  school  for  nurses  at  Vassar  and  the  large  part  the  Alum- 
nae must  play  in  carrying  it  out. 

Changes  in  the  Constitution  were  such  as  looked  toward  the 
making  of  the  Association  a  more  flexible  and  efficient  medium 
for  the  expression  of  the  Alumnae's  spirit  of  service  to  Vassar 
and  to  the  world.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these  changes  is  the 
addition  of  a  Board  of  Representatives,  which  shall  be  composed 
of  the  Officers,  and  Alumnae  Trustees,  and  representatives  of  each 
class  of  each  branch,  and  of  the  Alumnae  as  a  whole.  This  is 
to  be  the  legislative  body,  while  the  management  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  the  control  of  its  funds,  shall  be  intrusted  to  seven  Direc- 
tors. Also,  the  Alumnae  Trustees  are  to  be  elected  for  five  years 
instead  of  six  and  the  branches  must  each  have  a  membership  of 
at  least  fifty  graduates;  they  may  also  have  former  students  as 
associate  members. 

University  of  Washington. — ^The  Faculty  Wives'  Auxiliary 
of  the  Seattle  branch  of  the  Red  Cross  has  been  doing  note- 
worthy work  this  fall  with  the  aid  of  other  women  living  in  the 
university  district.  This  work  is  with  the  sphagnum  moss  which 
is  used  in  the  making  of  absorbent  pads. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  sphagnum  moss  is 
proving  valuable  as  a  dressing.  It  grows  in  the  swamps,  and  as 
the  climate  of  Washington  and  thereabout  is  moist  and  of  an 
extraordinarily  even  temperature  the  year  round  this  moss  may 
be  gathered  all  the  year.  While  sphagum  is  found  in  the  middle 
west,  the  cold  winter  season  prevents  its  being  gathered  for 
some  months.  The  demands  for  sphagnum  moss  increase  daily. 
There  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  moss  in  the  state  and  from 
Alaska,  in  the  Ketchikan  region,  comes  word  that  it  abounds 
there  so  largely  that  the  supply  is  great  enough  to  supply  the 
base  hospitals  with  enough  to  last  for  an  indefinite  time. 
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Two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  properties  of  the  moss 
were  definitely  discovered.  It  has  been  used  in  great  quantities 
by  the  allies.  The  reason  is  simple:  Sphagnum  moss,  apart  from 
its  slight  anteseptic  qualities,  is  highly  absorbent,  holding  20 
times  its  weight  in  water,  while  the  cotton  which  is  so  commonly 
used  only  holds  four  times  its  weight.  Also  the  moss  will  not 
drop  awa^  from  the  wound  until  every  leaf  is  saturated.  Of 
course  it  is  prepared  for  use,  being  dried,  sorted  and  put  into 
small  bags.  These  are  then  sent  away,  and  before  being  used  in 
the  base  hospitals  are  baked,  to  make  them  antiseptic.  The 
British  and  French  War  Relief  call  for  1,000,000  pads  a  month. 

It  is  largely  due  to  Dr.  John  Hotson  of  the  botany  depart- 
ment here  that  the  sphagnum  has  been  located  so  widely.  He 
has  sent  circular  letters  out  with  samples  of  the  moss,  and 
the  response  has  been  gratifying.  One  thousand  sphagnum 
pads  are  now  turned  out  every  week  by  the  Seattle  Branch  of 
the  Red  Cross  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  increase  the 
output 

The  officers  in  charge  are  Mrs.  H.  L.  Brakel,  Mrs.  David 
Thomscm,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Clark,  Mrs.  Irving  Glen  and  Mrs.  1.  W. 
Goodner. 

Washington  State  College. — ^Three  important  conferences 
were  called  by  the  Extension  Department  of  the  State  College 
during  the  early  weeks  of  ]aomxy.  :  County  ,  ag^riculturists,  boys' 
and  girl's  club  workers,  ai^':home  demonstr^tCffSr  ifrooi^  .oyer  the 
state,  were  in  attendance.  The  fedieral  government  wasfrrepre- 
sented  by  George  £.  Farrell,  assistant  national  leader  of  Boys!  ftnd 
Girls'  Clubs,  and  Miss  Anna  Barrows,  Professor  of  Hotae  Bco- 
nomics,  Columbia  University. 

The  State  College  is  offering  an  eleven  weeks'  course  in 
Agriculture  for  women,  in  order  to  assist  in  solving  imperative 
war  problems. 

"Mask  and  Dagger,"  the  honorary  dramatic  society  of  the 
college  is  completing  arrangements  for  a  definite  program  that 
will  introduce  and  promote  community  drama.  This  is  one  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  the  State  College  of  Washington  is  serv- 
ing the  state.  The  comedy  "Truth"  will  be  presented  at  the 
college  by  an  all-star  cast,  the  proceeds  to  be  given  to  the  Red 
Cross  Fund. 
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APPOINTMENT  BUREAU 
964  Boylston  Street,  Boiton,  Man. 

fX^OlSNCe  JACKSON,  DISBCTOB 

January  and  February  leem  to  be 
months  of  meetings  for  the  Appoint- 
ment Bureau.  The  two  meetings 
mentioned  in  my  last  report  took 
place  in  January.  For  February  the 
Employment  Management  lectures 
and  the  Professional  Opportunities 
conferences  are  scheduled.  Mrs.  Jean 
Hoskins,  Director  of  Service  Work 
in  the  Clinton  Wire  Cloth  Company, 
Mr.  W.  L.  Shaw,  Manager  of  the 
Planning  Division  of  the  W.  H. 
McElwain  Company,  and  Mrs.  Jane 
C.  Williams,  Employment  Manager 
at  the  Plimpton  Press  are  the  speak- 
ers for  the  first  series.  The  second 
group  includes,  for  Social  Service, 
Miss  Mabel  Blake,  Supervisor  of  the 
New  England  District  Committee  on 
Protective  Work  for  Girls  and  Miss 
Katharine  McMahon,  Associate  Di- 
rector of  Civilian  Relief,  N.  E.  Di- 
vision of  the  Red  Cross;  for  Secre- 
tarial Work,  Professor  Henry  C 
Metcalf  of  Tufts  College;  Miss  Ger- 
aldine  Gordon,  headworker  at  Deni- 
son  House,  and  Mr.  Elwyn  G.  Pres- 
ton, treasurer  of  the  S.  S.  Pierce 
Company;  speaking  on  "How  the 
United  States  Government  is  Using 
Women  Trained  in  Home  Econom- 
ics," Miss  Laura  Comstock,  State 
Home  Demonstration  Leader  for 
Massachusetts,  and  Miss  Julia  Pulsi- 
fer,  Emergency  Home  Demonstrator 


for  Boston.  The  demand  for  tickets 
has  been  greater  than  was  expected. 
The  Vocational  Opportunities  Com- 
mittee of  the  A.  C.  A.  also  has  an 
open  meeting  this  month.  Dr.  Will- 
iam Conant  is  to  speak  on  Nursing 
and  Medicine  as  Professions  for 
Women.  Boston  seems  unusually 
eager  for  vocational  illumination. 

In  addition  to  these  meetings,  the 
Junior  Social  Workers  and  the  Sec- 
retarial Group  are  to  meet.  We  are 
expecting  that  Miss  Ruth  Emerson 
will  speak  on  her  experiences  in 
Halifax  to  the  Social  Workers,  and 
Miss  Dorothy  Myer  of  the  newly 
established  School  of  Filing  to  the 
secretaries.  Members  of  the  Union 
staff  have  spoken  at  Tufts,  Mount 
Holyoke  and  before  the  Fortnighty 
Club  of  Sharon,  Mass.  Mrs.  Healy 
has  addressed  a  meeting  of  Jewish 
women. 

Miss  Davidson  is  helping  Mrs. 
Healy  to  make  a  list  of  all  the  non- 
commercial employment  bureaus  in 
Boston.  This  list  will  be  modeled 
after  that  prepared  by  the  New 
York  Clearing  House.  It  is  being 
compiled  as  an  activity  of  the  sub- 
committee on  employment  of  the 
A.  C.  A.  The  Bureau  is  assisting  in 
finding  volunteers.  It  is  also  help- 
ing to  work  out  a  plan  for  woman 
labor  on  Massachusetts  farms  for  the 
coming  summer. 

The  Bureau  is  most  gateful  for  the 
swift  assistance  rendered  to  it  and 
the  state  committee  by  the  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and 
Pittsburgh  Bureaus  in  furnishing  in- 
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formation  concerning  demands  for 
women  physicians.  The  time  at  our 
disposal  was  less  than  a  week  and 
much  valuable  information  was  ob- 
tained. 

Miss  Curtis  reports  for  the  place- 
ment activities  as  follows:  A  new  de- 
velopment for  Boston  is  the  increase 
of  calls  in  December  for  stenograph- 
ers with  a  good  working  knowledge 
of  French,  in  two  instances,  and 
Spanish  in  three  others.  Heretofore 
we  have  sought  in  vain  for  such  op- 
portunities. 

We  have  spent  much  time  recently 
seeking  college  girls  or  others  for 
the  bureaus  in  Washington,  but  with 
slight  success.  The  reports,  some 
quite  authentic,  of  the  abnormal  cost 
of  living  there  have  deterred  many, 
but  there  seems  now  to  be  some  as- 
surance of  better  conditions. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Boston  has  had 
so  many  inquiries  from  women  in 
war  service,  either  in  hostess  houses 
or  elsewhere,  that  definite  office 
hours  are  being  held  for  interviews. 
The  two  women  in  charge  on  these 
days  are  merely  doing  the  sifting 
needed  and  sending  applicants  to 
whatever  agency  is  best  adapted  to 
their  needs.  The  Appointment  Bu- 
reau has  furnished  them  with  a  list 
of  the  kinds  of  positions  filled  with 
the  general  qualifications  needed,  and 
has  already  secured  excellent  new 
registrants  from  them.  This  kind  of 
cooperation  is  most  welcome  and 
might  well  be  duplicated  elsewhere. 
Boston  sadly  needs  a  clearing  house 
for  employment  agencies. 

All  through  the  fall  and  winter  we 
have  had  requests  from  manufactur- 
ing concerns  in  various  parts  of  New 
England  for  college  girls  and  older 
women  of  exceptional  personal  qual- 
ifications to  fill  a  variety  of  positions, 
and  oftentimes  no  experience  or 
special  training  has  been  required. 

These   positions   in   the   field  •f 


Home  Economics  have  recently  been 
filled;  an  assistant  superintendent  in 
a  college  lunch-room  feeding  army 
men  (This  is  the  only  dining-hall  of 
which  we  have  knowledge  where 
women  are  in  charge  of  feeding  the 
army);  a  teacher  of  Manual  Arts  in 
a  home  for  crippled  children,  also  a 
housemother  in  the  same  home;  a 
housekeeper  in  a  large  private  sani- 
tarium; a  dietitian  in  a  state  hospital; 
a  teacher  of  cooking  in  a  trade 
school  in  a  large  New  England  city. 
Among  the  orders  waiting  to  be 
filled  are:  a  cafeteria  manager  for  a 
large  club;  a  city  leader  under  the 
Food  Conservation  Committee;  and 
a  manager  of  a  war  emergency  caf- 
eteria for  government  employee*. 


BUREAU  OF  OCCUPATIONS  FOR 
TRAINED  WOMEN 

302  S.  13th  Street,  Philadelphia 

TH^DOKA   S.  BUTCHKR,  liAMAGOt 

In  addition  to  the  regular  place- 
ment and  educational  work  of  the 
Bureau  there  have  been  extra  de- 
mands in  connection  with  commun- 
ity war  work.  As  chairman  of  the 
Girls'  Conference  of  Philadelphia, 
comprised  of  over  two  hundred  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  girls' 
work,  the  *  manager  has  also  been 
chairman  of  the  local  committees  on 
recreation  for  the  Woman's  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  and  the  National  League  for 
Woman's  Service.  Under  the  Phila- 
delphia District  Committee  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  she  has 
been  serving  on  the  Committee  on 
Recruiting  and  Placement  of  Volun- 
teers in  Social  Service.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Recreation  for  Women 
and  Girls  Affected  by  War  Condi- 
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tions,  and  the  Committee  for  Pro- 
tection of  Girls.  This  general  group- 
ing and  concentrating  of  recreation 
committees  has  prevented  duplication 
of  effort  and  through  centralization 
has  increased  the  assistance  to  Miss 
Helen  Porterfield,  the  Special  War 
Work  Council  representative  engaged 
in  recreational  work  for  women 
and  girls  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Bureau  feels  that  it  is  espe- 
cially fortunate  in  having  the  assist- 
ance of  the  following  active  Public- 
ity Committee:  Miss  Laura  Carnell, 
Dean  of  Temple  University,  Chair- 
man; Miss  Helen  Taft,  Dean  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College;  Miss  Elizabeth  Roop, 
Wellesley  1915;  Miss  Dorothy  Mills, 
formerly  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal Editorial  Staff;  Miss  Helen  J. 
Ferris,  Educational  Department, 
John  Wanamaker's;  Miss  Rebekah 
Elliott,  Editorial  Staff  of  the  Coun- 
try Gentleman. 

Being  so"  close  to  Washington, 
Philadelphia  has  suffered  from  a 
scarcity  of  good  stenographers  and 
secretaries  for  her  own  needs.  Al- 
though in  many  cases  the  Washing- 
ton positions  have  not  yielded  an 
increased  net  income,  the  requests 
for  patriotic  service  have  been  an- 
swered by  many  trained  women  in 
this  vicinity.  It  has  been  the  privi- 
lege of  the  Bureau  to  promote  the 
work  of  the  government  by  giving 
publicity  to  these  governmnt  needs 
and  by  advertising  the  many  Civil 
Service  examinations,  as  well  as  find- 
ing suitable  candidates  for  the  local 
shipbuilding  firms  and  manufacturing 
plants  engaged  in  government  con- 
tracts. 

Among  the  recent  requests  from 
employers  have  been — ^publicity  writ- 
er for  a  philanthropic  organization, 
a  colored  woman  of  college  educa- 
tion for  special  work  in  organizing 
clubs  for  colored  girls,  a  social  work- 
er for  a  housing  survey,  an  expert 


accountant  especially  skilled  in  the 
cost  accounting  of  a  manufacturing 
establishment  and  a  physicist  for  re- 
search in  a  dental  supply  laboratory. 

BUREAU  OF  OCCUPATIONS 
WOMAN'S  UNIVERSAL  CLUB 

Los  Angelei,  Cal. 

ANNA   M.   KINGSBURY,  StCBttJiMY 

The  Investigation  Committee  has 
at  present  the  following  program: 

1 —  ^Automobile  service,  as  demon- 
strator or  salesman. 

2 —  Railroads. 

3 —  ^Advertising  Agencies. 

A — Decorating  and  Designing. 

5 —  Detective. 

6—  Insurance. 

7—  School  Secretary. 

8—  Filing. 

9 —  Cafeteria  Manager. 

10 —  Laboratory  Work. 

11 —  Newspaper  Work. 

12 —  Librarian. 

13 —  Dietitian. 

14 —  Food  Demonstrator. 

15 —  Social  Service.  (We  hope  to 
take  up  this  line  especially  in 
reference  to  Civilian  Relief  and 
if  possible  we  want  a  repre- 
sentative of  our  committee  on 
the  Civilian  Relief  Board  of 
the  American  Red  Cross.) 

We  need  more  investigators,  espe- 
cially those  interested  in  social, 
medical  or  nursing  service. 


CHICAGO     COLLEGIATE  BU- 
REAU  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

HSUtN  M.  BKNNCTT,  MANAGER 

The  Bureau  has  called  a  confer- 
ence of  representatives  of  the  em- 
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ployment  heads  of  large  firms,  the 
vocational  schools,  the  Women's 
Trade  Union  League,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  and 
other  organizations  to  discuss  the 
problem  of  employment  for  the  mid- 
dle-aged woman,  to  develop  new 
lines  of  work  for  her  and  to  determ- 
ine what  short  and  intensive  courses 
of  study  may  be  ofiFered  which  will 
enable  her  to  obtain  and  hold  good 
positions.  It  is  hoped  that  the  re- 
sults of  this  conference  may  throw 
light  on  this  problem  which  all  em- 
ployment bureaus  have  to  meet. 

During  the  month  we  have  placed 
candidates  as  advertising  assistants, 
as  copy-writer,  editor,  proofreader, 
as  supervisor  of  domestic  arts  and 
science  in  a  settlement,  as  investiga- 
tor for  the  University  of  Chicago 
settlement,  as  secretary  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Marquette  Cement  Com- 
pany, as  correspondent  and  as  execu- 
tive with  a  school  text-book  publish- 
ing house;  as  commercial  artist,  as 
secretary  to  Miss  Harriet  Monroe, 
editor  of  Poetry,  as  manager  of  the 
employment  department  of  the  Wo- 
man's Committee  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  for  Illinois,  as  ex- 
tension librarian  with  the  Illnois 
State  Library  Commission,  as  labor- 
atory technicians  with  a  physician 
and  the  city  psychopathic  laboratory, 
and  in  several  capacities  with  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  Naval  Aux- 
iliary. Two  large  business  organir 
zations  are  on  our  lists  as  continuous 
employers  for  college  graduates  who 
wish  to  enter  this  field  of  work,  and 
we  are  not  able  to  send  them  as 
many  candidates  as  they  are  willing 
to  employ.  We  have  had  an  unusual 
demand  for  candidates  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  indexing  and  filing,  and  also 
for  those  with  a  mathematical  and 
bookkeeping  equipment. 

We  are  trying  to  watch  the  situa- 
tion to  see  that  there  shall  be  no 


undercutting  in  the  replacement  of 
men  by  women,  and  that  in  the  ideal 
of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  both  the 
pay  and  the  work  be  equal. 

The  Manager  spoke  before  the 
A.  C.  A.  in  Great  Falls,  Montana, 
and  is  at  present  giving  half  time  to 
the  reorganization  of  the  employ- 
ment department  of  the  Woman's 
Committee  of  the  Illinois  Division 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 


COLLEGIATE  BUREAU  OF  OCCU- 
PATIONS 

409  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 
Denver,  Colo. 

TmtODOSIA  n.  XAIlVtS,  StCUtTAtY 

Probably  the  most  important  event 
of  the  month  as  far  as  our  Bureau 
is  concerned,  was  the  conference  held 
in  Denver,  January  12th.  Meeting  with 
the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Bureau  at 
this  time  were  the  Deans  of  Women 
from  Colorado  University,  from 
Wyoming  University,  from  Denver 
University,  from  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  from  the  State  Teach- 
ers College,  and  from  the  State  Nor- 
mal School.  The  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference was  to  get  into  closer  touch 
with  the  colleges  and  to  find  out  from 
each  dean  how  we  could  better  serve 
her  school.  Therefore  we  stated 
plainly  just  what  the  Bureau  had  been 
able  to  accomplish  in  the  ten  months 
of  its  existence,  and  asked  for  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  we  could  be  more 
helpful  to  the  colleges.  Several  plans 
of  co-operative  work  were  suggested, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  being  the 
establishment  in  each  school  of  a  stu- 
dent committee  on  bureau  work.  This 
committee  (at  least  one  member  of 
which  must  be  of  the  faculty)  would 
have  charge  •f  all  work  in  the  ichoel 
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pertaining  to  the  bureau.  It  would 
arrange  for  conferences  with  the  man- 
ager of  the  bureau;  would  receive  and 
distribute  material  sent  from  this  office, 
etc.  In  this  way  it  would  be  a  clear- 
ing house  for  our  work,  would  give 
us  a  point  of  direct  contact  with 
students,  and,  by  its  own  nature,  would 
create  much  greater  interest  in  the 
student  body.  We  hope  on  our  next 
visit  to  the  colleges  to  have  this  com- 
mittee appointed.  Being  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  interest  shown  in  our 
work  at  this  conference,  we  feel  that 
we  have  now  an  increased  opportunity 
of  service. 

Two  results  have  already  followed 
this  meeting.  There  has  been  an  in- 
creasing number  of  college  women 
registered  or  who  have  been  given 
vocational  advice.  Also  the  chairman 
of  The  Vocational  Guidance  Committee 
of  the  A.  C.  A.  and  the  manager  of 
the  Bureau  are  to  spend  Monday,  the 
28th,  at  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, first  giving  talks  to  the  girls  and 
then  holding  individual  conferences. 

All  the  bureaus  are  probably  up- 
holding the  same  wages  for  women  as 
for  men  in  like  positions.  We  have 
had  several  interesting  experiences 
along  this  line,  but  so  far  have  won 
our  point  Perhaps  this  happened  be- 
cause in  the  few  cases  at  issue  we 
had  unusually  fine  women  whom  the 
employers  really  wanted.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  a  definite  piece  of  work 
that  the  bureaus  can  do  to  help  the 
status  of  the  employed  woman.  An- 
other thing  we  have  been  able  to  do 
for  the  women  we  have  placed,  is  to 
see  that  employers  have  kept  their 
word  as  to  increase  of  salary  definitely 
promised  when  the  candidate  was 
placed.  If  the  increase  is  not  forth- 
coming, the  manager  drops  into  the 
office  of  the  employer  and  asks  if  the 
services  of  Miss  are  entirely  satis- 
factory. Upon  his  assurance  that  they 
are,  she  reminds  him  of  his  promise 


of  increase  of  salary.  The  usual  ex- 
cuses are  given,  "Business  has  fallen 
off,  etc."  The  manager  listens  atten- 
tively, then  quietly  remarks  that  per- 
haps she  can  supply  the  needs  in  his 
office  with  a  less  experienced  person, 

and  that  she  now  supposes  Miss   

is  open  to  another  engagement  from 
the  Bureau.  So  far,  this  has  never 
failed  to  bring  the  desired  increase  of 
salary. 

We  are  very  glad  to  welcome  the 
Minneapolis  Bureau  to  our  sisterhood 
and  wish  her  the  best  of  success,  even 
though  we  must  yield  her  our  own 
place  as  "baby  of  the  group."  Each 
new  member  strengthens  the  work. 


COLLEGIATE  VOCATIONAL  BU- 
REAU OF  PITTSBURGH 

Fifth  Floor,  Bessemer  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ESTHER    M.    SMITH,  DIRECTOR 

The  months  of  December  and  Jan- 
uary have  brought  increasingly  great 
demands  upon  the  Bureau,  to  supply 
more  young  women  for  pbsitions  re- 
quiring special  training,  some  of  which 
are  open  to  women  for  the  first  time. 

The  positions  cover  a  wide  range  of 
opportunities  such  as  these: 

Industrial  Secretary  for  a  large 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  executive  secretary  for  a 
large  club,  secretary-stenographer  for 
a  committee  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  stenographer-corre- 
spondent for  a  large  company,  employ- 
ment manager  for  a  woman's  depart- 
ment in  industrial  work,  private  secre- 
taries to  two  professional  people,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  a  commercial 
plant,  advertising  writer  for  a  manu- 
facturing plant,  dietitian  for  a  hospital, 
public  health  nurses,  executive  secre- 
tary for  the  CommittQ^  on  Food,  con- 
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servation  under  the  Council  of  National 
Defense. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  these  posi- 
tions carry  much  larger  salaries  than 
similar  positions  of  one  year  ago,  but 
even  with  this  inducement  it  is  difficult 
to  find  suitable  candidates. 

Equally  interesting  are  the  results 
from  the  department  of  vocational  ad- 
vice. A  teacher  of  long  experience  has 
taken  our  suggestion  to  begin  a  secre- 
tarial course  and  is  delighted  with  her 
new  work.  A  University  student,  who 
wishes  to  take  up  medicine  as  her 
life  work,  has  been  placed  by  the  Bu> 
reau  in  a  hospital  where  she  gives 
severa^  hours  work  in  the  laboratory 
m  return  for  her  living  expenses  and 
a  small  salary.  This  not  only  assists 
her  in  finishing  her  education,  but  is 
definite  preparation  of  value  in  her 
vocation. 


WOMAN'S   OCCUPATIONAL  BU- 
REAU 

827  Andrus  Building,  Minneapolis 

MRS.  MARGARET  HUTTON  ABfiLS,  MANAGER 

On  the  evening  of  January  the  fif- 
teenth, seventy-two  members  and 
friends  sat  down  to  dinner,  speeches, 
and  statistics  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
iirst  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Occupational  Bureau.  The  president, 
Mrs.  Frank  M.  Warren,  announced 
the  appointment  of  our  Secretary,  Miss 
Edith  Rockwood  to  an  important 
position  in  New  York  City  with 
the  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion. 

The  speeches  of  the  evening  on  the 
opportunities  for  women  in  Minnesota 
industries  and  the  agencies  for  voca- 
tional  guidance  and  placement  were 


made  by  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  who  are  experts  in  their 
respective  lines  of  work.  We  were 
most  fortunate  to  have  with  lis  Miss 
Josephine  M.  Berry,  assistant  director 
of  Home  Economics  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  who 
explained  the  work  of  that  Board. 

The  manager  gave  an  account  of 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  for  November 
and  December.  A  few  items  from  the 
statistical  report  will  serve  to  indicate 
the  volume  of  business  which  war  con- 
ditions have  thrust  upon  it  In  the 
two  months  covered  by  the  report,  416 
applicants  were  interviewed,  334  were 
registered,  18  were  referred  to  other 
bureaus,  and  25  received  vocational 
advice. 

The  334  registrants  reside  in  five 
states.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  of 
them  have  been  trained  in  college  and 
professional,  technical,  or  business 
schools,  and  74,  for  the  most  part 
middle-aged  women,  have  been  trained 
chiefly  in  life's  school.  About  one- 
third  of  the  first  group  are  college 
giraduates. 

The  registrants  are  classified  under 
33  occupational  headings  with  stenog- 
raphers, social  workers,  and  general 
office  workers  in  the  load.  Placement 
statistics  show  52  calls  from  employers 
and  27  placements,  while  36  women 
were  directed  to  Civil  Service  ex- 
aminations. 

The  manager  spoke  before  six  clubs 
and  societies  in  the  Twin  Cities,  and 
made  as  many  visits  to  educational  in- 
stitutions and  business  houses  as  the 
pressure  of  office  work  allowed. 

So  far  the  bureau  has  taken  what 
came  to  it.  Now  the  throes  of  organ- 
ization and  the  establishment  of  office 
routine  safely  over,  the  most  important 
forward  steps  will  be  in  the  direction 
of  firm  investigations  and  conferences 
with  colleges,  several  of  which  are 
planned  for  the  near  future. 
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BOOKS  AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 

This  Department  will  include 
brief  mention  of  books  received 
by  The  Journal.  Books  written 
by  members  of  the  Association 
will   receive   first  consideration. 


Value  of  the  Classics.  Edited  by 
Andrew  F.  West,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. Princeton  University  Press. 
Price  $1.50. 

Dean  West  has  rendered  a 
worthy  service  in  gathering  to- 
gether and  presenting  in  perman- 
ent form  the  papers  read  at  the 
conference  on  classical  studies  at 
Princeton  last  June.  The  papers 
and  statements  were  by  men  in 
many  walks  of  life — educators, 
lawyers,  doctors  of  medicine, 
statesmen,  editors,  scientists, 
ministers,  musicians,  architects, 
journalists  and  men  in  the  in- 
dustries— a  representative  as- 
semblage. No  professor  of  Latin 
or  Greek  was  included  among 
the  educators,  yet  approximately 
three  hundred  men  raised  their 
voices  in  recognition  of  the  perm- 
anent value  of  the  classical  stu- 
dies with  a  plea  for  their  con- 
tinuance in  our  schools.  In 
nearly  every  instance  the  speak- 
ers acknowledged  their  obliga- 
tion to  Greek  or  Latin  or  both 
and  the  great  majority  admitted 
that  these  studies  had  proved  of 
actual  value  in  their  lives.  As 
the  case  of  the  classics  rests  upon 
just  this  point,  such  an  admission 
constitutes  an  overwhelming 
argument  in  their  favor. 

Readers  of  the  Journal  will  be 
especially  interested  in  the  papers 
by  two  New  York  editors,  Ed- 
ward P.  Mitchell  of  the  Sun  and 
Charles  P.  Miller  of  the  Times 


and  in  those  by  Charles  P.  Her- 
ty,  president  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society ;  Senator  Lodge, 
William  Berryman  Scott  and 
Henry  H.  Donaldsen  of  the  Wis- 
tar  Institute.  Among  those  who 
sent  statements  that  make  tonic 
reading  were  President  Wilson, 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Taft,  Senator 
Root,  Champ  Clark,  Talcott 
Williams  and  Viscount  Bryce. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is 
an  amplification  of  the  pamphlet 
distributed  at  the  time  of  the 
conference  in  which  questions 
frequently  raised  in  the  current 
discussions  of  the  classics  were 
answered  in  statistical  form.  It 
shows  that  while  the  study  of 
Greek  has  declined  somewhat, 
Latin  is  now  the  one  language 
most  generally  studied,  English 
alone  excepted.  It  shows  fur- 
ther the  superiority  of  classical 
over  non-classical  students  wher- 
ever the  facts  are  obtainable. 

The  addresses  and  statistics 
are  ably  supplemented  by  Dean 
West's  introduction  in  which  in 
addition  to  a  general  review  of 
conditions  he  takes  exception  to 
a  number  of  statements  that  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  work  on  edu- 
cation. 

Effective  Public  Speaking.  By  Joseph 
H.  Mosher,  Ph.D.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.    Price  $1.50. 

This  able  and  instructive  work 
will  prove  a  very  source  of 
strength  to  those  entering  upon 
a  platform  career  especially  at 
this  time  when  so  many  speakers 
are  going  out  to  spread  the  mes- 
sage of  the  war.  It  is  full  of 
sound,  sensible  advice  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  times  and  to 
serious,  earnest  men  and  women 
who  desire  to  reach  the  people  in 
the  simplest,  most  effective  way. 
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FERRY  HALL 

FOR  GIRLS 


IMAGINE  a  wooded  campus  on  a  bluff  over- 
looking Lake  Michigan,  a  pork  of  twelve  acres 
of  picturesque  ravines  and  brooks,  with  fine 
bracing  air  blowing  through  the  trees.  Place 
this  campus  in  a  residential  center  known  for  its 
homes  of  wealth  and  culture,  twenty-eight  miles 
from  Chicago.  Then  you  can  get  a  suggestion  of  the 
superb  location  of  Ferry  Hall,  the  school  for  girls 
and  young  women  at  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 
Here  is  a  mid-western  institution  with  the  scholastic 
standing  of  the  best  Eastern  schools — considered  ao 
by  the  strongest  Eastern  women's  colleges,  which 
give  it  certificate  privileges.  The  mental  life  of  the 
school  calls  for  that  self-mastery  of  a  girl's  mind 
which  commands  concentration  on  the  immediate 
task.  Once  she  has  gained  this  there  is  no  need  to 
worry  about  the  quality  of  her  intellectual  fibre. 
The  curriculum  embraces  four  years  of  high-school 
work  and  college  preparation,  two  years  of  junior- 
college  work,  and  special  courses  im  music,  expres- 
sion, domestic  arts  and  science.  The  proximity  to 
Chicago  enables  the  girls  to  take  advantage  of  the 
cultural  opportunities  of  that  city. 
Ferry  Hall  stands  for  a  vital  type  of  practical 
Christianity  that  gives  a  peculiar  tone  to  the  school, 
easily  recognized  by  visitors  and  acknowledged  by 
the  hundreds  of  purposeful  women  scattered  among 
its  alumnae  in  practically  all  the  important  cities  of 
the  United  States. 

The  beauty  and  extent  of  the  campus  lure  the  girls 
to  an  active  outdoor  life.  A  ii  ell-equipped  gymna- 
sium, with  a  large  modem  swimming  pool,  furnishes 
opportunity  for  supervised  exercise.  The  physical 
director  and  a  trained  nurse  have  constant  oversight 
of  the  girls'  physical  condition.  An  artesian 
well  guarantees  the  purity  of  the  water. 
Ferry  Hall  is  a  splendid  school  for  the  girl  who 
wants  the  intellectual  training  of  the  Eastern  schools 
plus  the  advantages  of  an  ideal  mid-western  location. 

A  word  of  inquiry  will  bring  details.   Address  ^ 
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Points  are  stressed  in  it  that 
would  have  received  but  scant 
consideration  a  score  of  years 
ago  when  the  "silver-tongued 
orator"  still  held  sway  over  the 
public  mind.  What  is  needed 
now  is  not  flights  of  fancy  but 
sober  facts,  delivered  with  charm 
if  one  is  able  to  do  it,  but  at  any 
rate  delivered  with  sympathy  and 
earnestness. 

In  various  chapters  are  dis- 
cussed the  personality  of  the 
speaker,  the  arrangement  of  his 
material,  the  voice  factor,  the 
getting  en  rapport  with  his  audi- 
ence and  other  pertinent  sub- 
jects. To  the  novice  one  of  the 
most  helpful  of  these  chapters 
will  be  that  on  overcoming  the 
dread  of  speaking — the  usual 
bugaboo  of  the  beginner. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two 
parts  and  the  second  part  is 
taken  up  with  the  technique  of 
gesture  and  selections  for  prac- 
tice in  delivery. 

Organism  and  Environment,  as  Il- 
lustrated by  the  Phsrsiology  of 
Breathing.  By  John  Scott  Hal- 
dane,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  Yale 
University  Press.    Price  $1.25  net. 

This  little  book  comprises  the 
first  four  public  lectures  on  the 
physiology  of  breathing  delivered 
by  Dr.  Haldane  under  the  Silli- 
man  Memorial  at  Yale  Univers- 
ity. As  its  sub-title  would  indi- 
cate the  book  is  primarily  of  in- 
terest to  physiologists  and  physi- 
cians. It  sets  forth  in  crisp, 
clear  readable  English  the  recent 
important  discoveries  made  by 
the  author  and  by  Priestly,  Doug- 
las and  others  in  their  experi- 
mental work  on  the  regulation 
of  breathing,  the  reaction  of  the 
blood  and  the  phenomena  of  aci- 
dosis. 

To  the  student  of  biological 
evolution  the  book  is  also  of  in- 
terest and  value.  Dr.  Haldane, 
from  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
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A  Bcbool  for  girls.  In  a  picturesque  town,  one 
hour  from  New  York.  From  primary  to  college. 
Two  residence  houses,  separate  School  House  and 
Gymnasium. 

Admits  by  oertiflcate  to  the  leading  colleges. 
Attractive  General  and  Special  Courses  for  ^Is 
who  do  not  enter  college.  Practical  Course  In 
Household  Science.  Girls  receive  actual  training 
in  second  residence  house,  the  Lodge. 

Study  of  the  Individual  girl.  Protection  against 
overstrain,  but  insistence  on  thorough  work.  Book- 
let on  request. 

Margaret  R.  Brendlinger,  A.B..  Vassar )  0.1. ^j^... 
ViJa  Hunt  Francis,  B.L.,  Smith        }  "»n«pals 
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NATIONAL  TRAINING  SYSTEM 

of  the 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associations 

A  Ttco  Year  GRADUATE  COURSE  of 
Trainiyjor  EXECUTIVE  POSITIOSS 
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Second  Year     -    Resident  at  the 
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Portland,  514  Journal  Building. 

Berkeley.  2161  Shattuck  Avenue. 

Lot  Angelee,    533  City  Bank  Building. 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  809  Title  Building. 
Send  to  any  addrw  above  for  agency  nunual. 
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tions  shows  clearly  the  funda- 
mental inadequacies  of  the  me- 
chanistic and  vitalistic  .schools  of 
evolution.  "Organic  Whole- 
ness," he  says,  "covers  both 
space  and  time,  and  in  the  light 
of  biological  facts  absolute  space 
and  time,  and  self-existent  mat- 
ter and  energy  are  but  abstrac- 
tions from,  or  partial  aspects  of 
reality."  His  conception  is  that 
"each  detail  of  organic  structure, 
composition  and  activity  is  a 
manifestation  or  expression  of 
the  life  of  the  organism  regarded 
as  a  separate  and  persistent 
whole." 

Cooperative  Marketing.  By  W.  W. 

Cumberland,  Ph.D.,  assistant  pro-, 
fessor  of  Economics,  University  of 
Minnesota.  The  Princeton  Univers- 
ity Press.  Price,  boards,  $1.00; 
cloth,  $1.50  net. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  food  products  has  not 
kept  pace  with  other  forms  of 
economic  progress  in  this  coun- 
try. Prices  of  food  products  to 
the  consumer  even  in  normal 
times  are  unnecessarily  high, 
while  the  producer  gets  barely 
more  than  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion; indeed  farm  surveys  show 
that  in  many  cases  he  receives 
even  less. 

In  this  book  Professor  Cum- 
berland gives  a  plan  for  improve- 
ment on  these  conditions.  He 
has  made  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  cooperative  movement  in  the 
California  citrus  industry  and 
shows  in  detail  how  its  methods 
of  organization  and  distribution 
have  been  highly  successful  and 
may  be  applied  to  other  lines  of 
agricultural  production.  The 
three  essentials  in  his  opinion 
are:  (a)  The  plan  must  not  be 
based  on  self-interest  alone,  (b) 
It  must  not  expect  unduly  to 
alter  long  established  customs, 
(c)  It  must  be  based  on  princi- 
ples of  efficiency  involving  har-j 
monious,  concert^iAoaction  on^thi' 
part  of  the  producers. 
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It  is  in  this  last  essential  that 
so  many  of  the  attempts  at  co- 
operation have  failed.  Yet  the 
farmers  are  not  discouraged  by 
such  failures  for  they  realize  that 
business  methods  are  as  vitally 
necessary  in  agriculture  as  in 
other  industries  and  that  there 
must  be  some  way  of  solving  all 
their  problems  effectively.  Of  all 
the  phases  of  cooperation  consid- 
ered by  them  however  the  ques- 
ton  of  bettering  the  distribution 
of  farm  products  has  been  the 
hardest  one  to  grapple  with  for 
there  have  been  few  workable 
theories  advanced  regarding  it. 
Professor  Cumberland's  book  is 
therefore  timely  and  important 
and  deserves  a  serious  reading 
wherever  cooperative  marketing 
is  being  taken  up. 

A  Parent's  Job.  By  C.  N.  Millard, 
Master  of  Grammar  School,  BuflF- 
alo,  N.Y.  Boston;  The  Pilgrim 
Press.    Price  $1.00  net. 

The  cooperative  movement  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  home 
finds  an  able  champion  in  Prof. 
Millard,  who  in  this  intimate  and 
remarkably  straight  forward  book 
takes  the  parents  of  school-chil- 
dren into  his  confidence  with  al- 
most the  candor  of  a  physician 
and  endeavors  to  make  them 
realize  that  the  best  results  can 
be  obtained  in  school  only  when 
there  is  intelligent  understand- 
ing in  the  home  of  the  child's 
needs  and  problems  and  full  co- 
operation with  the  teacher  in 
meeting  them. 

How  this  understanding  and 
cooperation  can  be  brought  about 
is  discussed  in  a  series  of  chap- 
ters including  Responsibility, 
Percentages,  Health  Habits, 
Habits  of  Character,  Habits  of 
Address  and  a  consideration  of 
the  special  needs  of  the  several 
grades.  The  chapter 
ages  deserves  a  wic' 
both   parents  and 


Dr.  Stanton  Coit,  President  of  the 
Ethical  Church,  London,  says: 

"The  Menorah  Journal  is  an  ex- 
cellent periodical  both  in  spirit  and 
thought  as  well  as  literary  quality." 


Every  college  man  and  woman 
should  subscribe  to  the  only  publica- 
tion of  its  kind.  Notable  contributors 
to  previous  issues  include  Israel 
Zangwill,  Justice  Louis  Brandeis, 
President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Pro- 
fessor  John  Dewey,  and  others. 
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Prof.  Millard  tears  down  the  old 
idol  from  its  pedestal  it  is  to 
offer  something  infinitely  better 
— something  that  in  a  short  time 
should  be  instrumental  in  turn- 
ing out  a  much  improved  school 

It  is  hoped  that  we  shall  have 
more  books  as  open  and  frank  in 
their  treatment  of  the  parent- 
teacher  problem  as  this ;  they  are 
needed. 

Songs  of  Ukraina.  Florence  Ran- 
dall Livcsay.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  Co. 

We  of  the  western  world  have 
been  familiar  with  Ukraina  or 
Little  Russia  only  through  her 
folk-music  and  generally  through 
that  which  appears  in  the  works 
of  the  great  Russian  composers 
of  music,  Tschaikowsky,  Scria- 
bine,  Borodin  and  others.  We 
listen  to  the  music  and  guess  at 
the  words  that  might  have  been 
fitted  to  these  simple,  wild,  ten- 
der melodies,  nearly  all  of  them 
in  a  minor  key,  characteristic  of 


the  folk-music  of  an  oppressed 
people. 

In  this  book  Mrs.  Liyesay,  a 
Canadian  poete83  who  is  doing 
unusual  work,  has  given  us  the 
literature  of  many  of  the  melo- 
dieA  we  know'^aod.  xxL  many  other 
songs  and  poems  that  no  doubt 
were  often  on  Ukrainian  lips.  In 
translating  them  it  would  seem 
that  she  has  caught  the  very 
soul  of  Little  Russia  and  she  has 
had  the  artistic  judgment  to  pre- 
serve that  soul  as  far  as  possible 
in  all  its  native  charm  and  let 
polished  metrics  go.  The  verses 
are  rude,  fragmentary  in  all  parts 
save  where  the  English  literally 
sings  the  sentiment  and  this 
rugged  form  enhances  their 
beauty  and  their  worth  as  liter- 
ature. 

The  foreword  by  Paul  Crath 
in  poetic  prose  gives  just  that 
introduction  to  the  history  of  the 
Ukraines  necessary  to  a  full  un- 
derstanding and  enjoyment  of 
the  poems. 
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"The  Near  East  from  Within,"  by  a  German  Secret  Agent 


In  the  early  spring  of  1916  a  remarkable  book  was  published 
by  Funk  and  Wagnalls.  Suddenly  no  copies  were  to  be  had. 
F.  C.  Stechert  of  New  York  reported  it  out  of  print.  In  March, 
1916,  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Publishers'  Weekly  for 
a  copy.  Five  booksellers  advertised  for  it.  It  was  rumored 
that  the  whole  edition  had  been  suppressed;  bought  up  by 
German  agents. 

In  reply  to  an  order  from  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
Funk  and  Wagnalls  wrote.  May  18,  "This  book  is  entirely  out 
of  print  and  has  been  for  the  last  couple  of  months  and  is  not 
to  be  reprinted,  the  plates  having  been  distributed."  The  book 
was  never  copyrighted.  There  are  three  copies  that  can  be 
located,— one  in  the  G)ngressional  Library,  which  was  bought 
in  England;  one  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  kept  for  safety 
in  the  reserve  section  or  "inferno";  and  one  in  &e  Public 
Library,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  latter  was  published  in 
England  by  Cassell  and  Company,  1915.  Others  must  exist, 
but  where  are  they? 

No  one  who  has  read  this  amazing  book  could  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  the  German  government  or  some  of  its  agents 
would  be  glad  to  suppress  it  Yet  it  is  a  pity  that  it  cannot 
be  widely  read.  Unlike  some  of  the  books  of  its  class  that  can 
be  bought  in  any  bookshop,  its  style  is  quiet  and  convincing,  a 
most  intimate  and  thrilling  narrative  told  without  exaggeration, 
only  the  facts  themselves  being  sensational. 

The  writer  was  a  confidential  agent  of  the  Kaiser,  who 
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for  twenty  years  spent  his  life  in  the  "by-paths  of  European 
politics  ♦  ♦  ♦  often  trusted  with  matters  of  diplomatic 
moment."  A  political  agent  enjoys  more  freedom  than  does  a 
diplomat.  If  he  is  not  averse  to  the  small  change  of  social 
gossip  he  learns  some  secrets.  At  times  he  is  intrusted  with 
matters  too  secret  for  the  regular  diplomat  and  has  every 
oportunity  to  discover  the  underlying  current  of  events. 

Why,  the  reader  will  naturally  ask,  did  this  man  reveal 
these  secrets  at  this  time? 

He  makes  in  the  preface  this  significant  statement:  "I  had 
many  a  debate  with  myself  ♦  ♦  ♦  rightly  or  wrongly  I 
arrived  at  the  decision  that  my  greater  duty  was  to  mankind 
rather  than  to  a  man."  The  last  sentence  in  the  book  is  also 
significant.  "I  shall  not  be  forgiven  for  having  revealed  what 
I  learned  on  the  subject  of  this  vast  conspiracy  but  at  least  I 
have  the  comfort  of  an  unburdened  soul." 

The  first  ten  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  Turkey 
from  1888  to  the  opening  of  the  Great  War.  The  general  out- 
line of  the  Kaiser's  long  secret  manoeuvers  to  win  the  alliance 
of  the  Sultan  and  the  good  will  of  the  Moslem  world  are 
rather  common  knowledge,  but  there  are  many  interesting 
details  not  so  well-known.  One,  that  the  head  of  the  secret 
service  of  the  Sultan  was  a  German  ex-detective,  is  significant. 

The  loss  of  French  prestige  in  Turkey  and  of  Russian 
influence  through  lack  of  diplomatic  acumen  helped  the  Ger- 
man scheme.  Still,  with  all  William's  study  of  the  Oriental 
mind,  lavish  use  of  gold  and  continual  intrigue,  Abdul  Hamid 
was  too  subtle  for  him  and  no  alliance  was  completed  until 
after  the  Turkish  Revolution.  Indeed,  the  Kaiser's  impatience 
and  lack  of  faith  in  the  Sultan  led  him  to  plot  with  the  Young 
Turks  for  the  overthrow  of  Abdul  Hamid,  stipulating  at  the 
same  time  that  the  life  of  the  ex-monarch  be  spared;  he  might 
be  useful  later.  At  no  time  would  the  arch-plotter  have  hesi- 
tated to  betray  either  party  to  the  other. 

The  Kaiser  intrigued  with  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  and  got 
him  to  bring  away  the  plans  of  the  Suez  Canal,  unknown  to 
Lord  Kitchener;  he  entered  into  correspondence  with  the 
Sheikh  ul  Islam,  the  head  of  the  Moslem  faith,  and  encouraged 
him  to  declare  a  Holy  War  which  would,  he  thought,  involve 
all  the  Moslem  subjects  of  England  and  Russia;  he  also  sought 
the  friendship  of  the  Sheikh  of  the  Howling  Dervishes,  and  he 
poured  German  gold  into  all  their  coflFers. 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  book  that  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Suez  Canal  would  not  benefit  Germany:  "It  would 
become  the  source  of  perpetual  strifes  and  annoyances,  as 
England  would  never  resign  herself  to  its  loss."  It  might 
end,  he  thinks,  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  canal  by  Turkey.  "In 
my  opinion  Germany  will  have  to  pay  dearly  for  her  over- 
reaching diplomacy." 

In  the  chapter  "Tempting  the  Tsar"  the  author  recalls  the 
astonishment  which  gripped  the  few  statesmen  who  learned  the 
secret  suggestions  made  by  William  II  to  Nicholas  II.  When 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  paid  his  famous  visit  to  Berlin  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Kaiser's  only  daughter,  he  was 
received  with  extraordinary  courtesy  and  enthusiasm  and  the 
Berlin  court  tried  to  persuade  him  that  his  presence  was  far 
more  appreciated  than  that  of  King  George.  It  was  in  July 
of  the  same  year,  1913,  that  a  special  messenger  brought  to 
Peterhof  a  letter  from  the  German  Sovereign  to  the  Tsar. 
"It  was  written  in  the  most  friendly  tone,  and  pointed  out  that 
if  the  peace  of  the  world  were  to  be  maintained,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  agitation  in  the  Balkans 
and  to  curb  the  ambition  of  all  the  small  states.  This  letter 
charged  England  with  intrigue  and  said  she  was  only  waiting 
an  excuse  to  annex  Egypt.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  hinted  at  the  friend- 
ship between  the  Kaiser  and  the  Sultan  and  suggested  a  com- 
mon action  to  checkmate  English  ambition  and  to  give  Russia 
her  long  cherished  desire  of  an  exit  from  the  Black  Sea.   ♦   ♦  ♦ 

"Russia  will  not  have  accomplished  the  task  she  has  been 
intrusted  with  by  Providence,  until  she  has  become  absolute 
mistress  of  the  Black  Sea.  ♦  ♦  ♦  England  opposes  that 
ambition.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Now  should  Russia  see  her  own  interests 
and  consent  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Sultan,  co- 
operating with  him  and  Germany  in  an  action  tending  to  neu- 
tralize the  Suez  Canal  and  hand  it  over  to  a  European  Com- 
mission, sHe  might  obtain  in  exchange  the  neutralization  of  the 
straits  for  all  powers  with  the  exception  of  herself.  Constanti- 
nople would  remain  the  residence  of  the  Sultan  but  be  placed 
under  European  control,  whilst  the  capital  of  Turkey  would  be 
transferred  to  Brusa."  Thus  Russia  would  become  the  sole 
mistress  of  the  Black  Sea.  She  might  annex  Bulgaria,  and  she 
would  hold  Servia  in  check.  Before  Kaiser  William  had  ven- 
tured this  proposal,  he  arranged  with  the  Sultan  that  the  Suez 
Canal  should  be  in  reality  under  German  management  and 
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plans  for  its  fortification  were  already  prepared  by  German 
officers. 

When  Tsar  Nicholas  replied  after  some  days,  he  explained 
that  he  was  bound  by  an  agreement  which  had  for  its  aim  the 
good  relations  between  England  and  Russia;  that  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  British  government  would  never  break  its  en- 
gagements and  certainly  he  could  not  fail  to  keep  faith.  Besides, 
Russia  wanted  peace;  such  a  scheme  would  surely  lead  to  war. 
He  did  not  see  how  the  European  situation  would  be  improved 
by  England  being  driven  out  of  Egypt.  He  closed  with  the 
remark,  "that  the  program  outlined  was  undignified  for  any 
Christian  power  to  embark  upon,  that  he  would  consider  him- 
self dishonored  by  lending  his  hand  to  such  an  enterprise." 

Angered  by  the  reply  of  Tsar  Nicholas,  William  turned  to 
the  Balkan  states  to  prevent  a  pan-Slavic  alliance  with  Russia 
and  especially  to  gain  an  ally  for  Germany  and  Turkey  in  the 
conflict  he  foresaw.  Three  chapters  of  unusual  interest  deal 
with  Servia;  three  with  Bulgaria;  one  with  Montenegro. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  narrative  three  of  the  Balkan 
states,  Roumania,  Bulgaria  and  Montenegro,  were  principalities 
and  the  ruler  of  each  was  eager  to  have  his  country  made  a 
kingdom  and  to  assume  the  title  of  King  or  Tsar.  This  ambi- 
tion gave  Emperor  William  the  opportunity  to  gain  influence 
by  helping  these  ambitions  to  become  realized.  Roumania  and 
Bulgaria,  like  Greece,  had  invited  a  foreign  prince  to  rule  over 
them;  Montenegro  and  Servia  had  native  royal  families. 

Of  all  the  Balkan  states  Servia  was  the  most  turbulent  and 
has,  to  her  shame,  a  record  of  murders  in  the  royal  family  that 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Three  chapters  are  given  to  the 
internal  history  of  this  untamed  little  country  which  might 
have  solved  some  of  its  own  problems  if  it  could  have  been  left 
alone.  The  Servians  were  naturally  friendly  to  Russia  and  her 
ablest  statesmen  believed  in  a  Russian  alliance.  But  Austria 
had  an  ambition  to  annex  Servia.  Under  Count  Zichy,  Austria 
gained  influence,  Servia  was  inundated  with  people  of  Austrian 
birth  and  every  effort  was  made  to  win  the  court  to  a  reliance 
upon  Austria.  William  looked  on  with  approval  and  conferred 
with  the  Count  frequently.  One  result  of  this  outside  intrigue 
was  the  brutal  murder  of  King  Alexander  and  Queen  Draga  and 
the  election  of  Prince  Peter  to  the  throne.  Under  King  Peter, 
Servia  seemed  to  have  a  chance  for  development.  But  Ger- 
many and  Austria  continued  to  plot,  taking  advantage  of  the 
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turbulence  of  the  Crown  Prince  George  to  get  an  influence  that 
King  Peter  did  not  a'ccord  to  them.  But  their  plotting  came  to 
naught  as  Prince  George  was  suspected  and  forced  to  resign  his 
right  of  accession  in  favor  of  his  brother.  After  reading  these 
chapters  no  one  could  fail  to  understand  the  bitter  hatred  of 
the  Servians'  for  Austria. 

Montenegro  had  in  Prince  Nicholas  a  wise  ruler,  one  often 
consulted  by  his  brother  monarchs.  He  accepted  the  prof- 
fered friendship  of  William  II,  his  help  in  making  his  domain 
into  a  kingdom,  thanked  him  for  suggesting  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  Helene  to  the  King  of  Italy,  but  kept  his  inde- 
pendence. In  the  Balkan  war  he  seized  Scutari  from  the  Turks 
and  kept  it.  In  the  present  war  he  joined  the  Allies.  In  this 
case  as  in  Servia  the  Kaiser  tampered  with  Crown  Prince 
Danilo  but  without  success. 

Bulgaria  under  Tsar  Ferdinand  of  Coburg  was  naturally 
friendly  to  Germany  but  refused  to  make  promises. 

Two  of  the  twenty-three  chapters  of  this  astonishing  book 
are  devoted  to  King  Carol  of  Roumania  and  his  influence  and 
advice  to  Kaiser  William. 

King  Carol  and  Bismarck  were  never  cordial.  The  great 
Chancellor  foiled  Carol  for  years  in  his  desire  to  be  made  king 
instead  of  prince.  Before  dismissing  Prince  Bismarck,  William  II 
wrote  to  the  King  of  Roumania  for  advice.  The  reply  was  as 
follows:  "I  cannot  advise  you  in  this  matter;  it  is  for  you  only 
to  decide ;  but  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  should  wish  always  to 
be  master  in  my  own  house."  This  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
founder  of  the  German  Empire. 

Moreover,  it  created  a  secret  bond  between  William  and 
Carol  and  gave  the  laitter  an  excuse  to  give  advice.  He  helped 
William  out  of  scrapes  in  the  early  days  of  his  reign  and  his 
influence  was  always  a  beneficent  factor  in  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope. Later  King  Carol  became  alarmed  at  the  anti-English 
feelings  developed  in  the  breast  of  William  II.  He  realized 
that  a  coalition  of  France,  England  and  Russia  against  Ger- 
many might  have  disastrous  results  for  the  dynasty  of  the 
Hohenzollems. 

In  the  early  months  of  1914,  the  writer  of  this  book  went 
on  a  mission  for  the  Kaiser  to  King  Carol.  Speaking  of  the 
Emperor,  Carol  said,  ''He  has  always  declared  himself  the 
champion  of  peace  in  Europe;  and  all  at  once  you  find  him 
seized  with  a  frantic  desire  to  disturb  that  peace,  all  because 
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he  is  afraid  of  a  young  man  whom  he  could  easily  reduce  to 
utter  powerlessness  if  he  really  desired  it.  Of  course  it  is  no 
secret  that  the  relationship  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Crown 
Prince  are  far  from  cordial.  The  heir  to  the  throne  has  dan- 
gerous designs  against  his  father;  he  has  made  himself  popular 
with  the  military  party  who  accuse  their  sovereign  of  coward- 
ice in  regard  to  Russia.  It  is  these  people  who  have  inspired 
your  emporer  with  the  fear  of  being  overthrown  and  replaced 
by  his  son.  If  he  were  sensible,  he  would  pay  no  attention 
to  a  campaign  which  is  bound  to  die  a  natural  death.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Personally,  I  can  tell  you  that  I  think  the  Emperor  ought  to 
resume  his  old  line  of  conduct  and  that  his  apprehensions  as  to 
the  aggressive  intentions  of  Russia  and  England  are  utterly 
fallacious.  I  certainly  won't  help  him  against  England.  I  feel 
that  such  an  attempt  must  end  in  disaster.  Go  back  to  Berlin, 
tell  your  emperor  that  the  only  advice  his  old  relative  can  give 
him  is  to  take  a  soothing  mixture  and  go  to  bed  over  it. 
Night  is  sometimes  the  best  adviser.  He  had  better  not  dwell 
on  his  son's  misdeeds.  They  are  certainly  no  worse  than  he 
indulged  in  during  his  father's  reign.  So  long  as  he  remains 
master,  nothing  can  result  from  the  wild  militarism  of  the 
Crown  Prince." 

King  Carol  died  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  present  war, 
which  began  less  than  two  months  after  this  interview. 

"When  the  threats  of  war  in  the  Balkans  shook  the  equi- 
nimity  of  Europe,  the  Kaiser,  instead  of  advising  Turkey  to 
yield,  encouraged  her  in  her  ideas  of  resistance,  and  concur- 
rently excited  both  Servia  and  Bulgaria  against  the  Turkish 
Empire.  While  Berlin  was  saying  that  she  wished  peace  and 
that  peace  ought  to  be  imposed  upon  the  belligerents,  the  Kaiser 
personally  was  advising  the  Belgrade  and  Sofia  Cabinets  not  to 
renounce  one  iota  of  their  pretensions  and  at  the  same  time 
insisting  on  the  Sultan  refusing  any  compromise.  As  we  all 
know,  war  broke  out  and  was  followed  by  another  in  which 
Bulgaria  fought  against  Servia  and  Greece  and  King  George 
was  murdered.  Austria  showed  her  cards,  letting  the  world 
know  that  Servia  could  not  have  her  own  way  and  that  she 
would  stand  by  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria.  Bulgaria,  worsted  in 
the  later  conflict,  came  easily  over  to  the  side  of  Germany. 
Servia  had  a  patriotic  minister  in  M.  Pashotch,  who  worked 
constantly  for  a  Russian  alliance.  In  this  he  was  ably  seconded 
by  M.  Hartwig,  the  Russian  minister  at  Belgrade." 
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Of  all  the  diplomats  sketched  by  this  keen  analytical 
writer,  M.  Hartwig  is  perhaps  the  most  able  and  interesting. 
At  least,  he  won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  this  German 
agent.  "M.  Hartwig  was  an  ardent  patriot  and  believed  in  the 
mission  of  Russia,  that  her  destiny  lay  in  Constantinople,  but 
he  was  not  a  fanatical  Slavophil.  He  did  not  care  much  for 
Bulgarians  or  Servians.  ♦  ♦  ♦  His  bite  noir  was  Austria; 
he  believed  she  represented  the  most  disquieting  element  in 
Europe,  that  her  diplomacy  -would  entangle  Russia  in  a  war  in 
which  Germany  would  interfere.  ♦  ♦  ♦  He  had  spent  some 
years  in  Buda-Pesth  and  profoundly  distrusted  the  statesmen 
who  controlled  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy.  ♦  ♦  ♦  He 
never  concealed  his  belief  that  the  underlying  motive  was  the 
determination  of  the  Kaiser  to  destroy  the  two  powers — 
Russia  and  England — ^the  principal  obstacles  to  German  ex- 
pansion. One  reason  for  the  uncanny  foresight  of  M.  Hartwig 
may  have  been  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  doings  of  the 
German  Emperor.  *  *  *  He  told  me  that  he  had  made  a 
collection  of  the  Emperor's  various  speeches  in  the  hope  of 
finding  the  clue  to  that  complicated  and  mystical  character  who 
was  capable  of  an  unlimited  number  of  good  and  bad  actions; 
who,  though  most  religious  in  his  words,  was  at  heart  the 
greatest  moral  Nihilist  that  has  ever  existed;  ♦  ♦  ♦  who 
cared  for  nothing  but  the  material  aggrandisement  of  his 
country.  ♦  ♦  ♦  •  'Germany  is  a  vast  camp,'  he  told  me,  'and 
most  likely  a  fortified  camp.  Its  storming  will  require  tre- 
mendous sacrifices.  ♦  ♦  ♦  One  does  not  with  impunity  train 
a  nation  for  forty-five  years  in  militarism  without  war  breaking 
out  one  day.  ♦  ♦  ♦  you  believe  Germany  to  be  pacific 
♦  *  *  but  Germany  is  hypnotized.  A  kind  of  exasperation 
of  public  opinion  has  systematically  taken  place  in  your  coun- 
try, with  the  result  that  she  is  quite  persuaded  that  war  will 
be  declared  upon  her  one  of  these  days,'  and  so  needs  ever  to 
be  ready.  The  German  people  are  pacific  by  nature,  I  know 
it  well,  but  Germany  is  far  from  it ;  there  lies  the  '^hole  diflFer- 
ence,  and  this  difference  will  bring  catasrophe !' "  Of  course 
the  German  writer  protested. 

M.  Hartwig  continued,  "You  will  remember  one  day  how  I 
prophesied  to  you  that  we  tremble  on  the  brink  of  g^eat  events, 
and  how  I  said  that  Germany  is  a  danger  not  only  to  the 
peace  but  to  the  civilization  of  the  world.  Here  in  Belgrade, 
we  see  things  more  clearly  than  elsewhere.   We  all  know  that 
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the  slightest  incident  in  these  regions  may  bring  about  events 
of  unusual  magnitude,  and  recently  the  intrigues  of  Germany 
among  the  Slav  populations  have  assumed  quite  threatening 
proportions  as  I  can  see  for  myself."  "But  why?"  I  asked. 
"Because  Germany  covets  the  Suez  Canal  and  wants,  too,  to 
march  eastward.  Any  Balkan  conflict  will  involve  Russia;  it 
is  that  for  which  your  Emperor  is  waiting." 

"But,"  said  the  German,  "your  suspicions  cannot  be  cor- 
rect; there  is  no  ground  for  your  assertion  that  the  Emperor 
has  changed  so  utterly." 

"You  forget  the  relations  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Crown  Prince.  In  that  you  have  the  key  to  the  riddle  which 
will  yet  puzzle  the  world.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  friends  of  the  Crown 
Prince  are  accusing  the  Sovereign  of  cowardice  and  say  that 
he  is  afraid  of  war,"  replied  M.  Hartwig. 

This  similarity  of  opinion  to  what  King  Carol  had  said  a 
few  weeks  before  almost  startled  the  writer.  He  never  saw 
M.  Hartwig  again.  That  diplomat  died  quite  suddenly  a  few 
weeks  later  in  the  house  of  his  Austrian  colleague  with  whom 
he  had  been  discussing  several  important  political  questions. 
"Many  dark  rumors  were  put  into  circulation  concerning  his 
sudden  and  tragic  end.  He  was  a  man  who  saw  with  a  much 
clearer  vision  than  most  people.  His  death  was  a  serious  loss 
to  his  country  and  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  time." 

"In  some  directions  in  Mid-Europe,  the  diplomatic  court- 
ing of  Berlin  was  a  harvest  of  uncertainties  and  failures.  The 
proneness  of  Balkan  politicians  to  consider  expediency  a  first 
law  made  even  the  most  solemn  assurances  unstable.  Of  such 
words  of  the  wind  William  II  was  getting  weary.  Servia 
flouted  him;  Roumania  dallied  with  him;  in  Turkey  the  ruling 
passion  for  craft  might  undermine  his  position  at  any  time; 
Bulgaria  was  a  land  of  promise,  but  her  ambitions  were  inimical 
to  Turkey." 

"The  Balkan  problem  became  more  intricate  every  year;  it 
was  evident  that  perilous  times  were  ahead  for  German  diplo- 
macy, and  some  tangible  understanding  must  be  secured  with 
one  of  the  Balkan  League  if  Germany  was  to  emerge  without 
damaged  prestige  from  the  network  which  had  been  woven 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century." 

The  Kaiser's  relationship  to  the  rulers  of  Greece  led  him 
to  seek  an  alliance  there.  King  George  had  been  a  Dane  and 
therefore  hostile  in  spirit  to  German  expansion,  yet  the  two 
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rulers  were  friendly.  The  Crown  Prince  had  been  trained  at  a 
German  military  school  and  thence  became  attached  to  a 
Prussian  regiment  of  the  Guards.  It  was  while  he  was  drilling 
his  soldiers  on  the  grounds  near  Potsdam  that  he  had  met  and 
fallen  in  love  with  Princess  Sophie,  the  young  sister  of  the 
present  Kaiser.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Prince  Constantine  had  been  held 
responsible  for  the  defeat  of  the  Greek  army  in  the  war  with 
Turkey  and  he  retired  with  his  wife  into  exile  at  the  castle 
of  Kronberg  in  the  Taurus  Mountains.  Here  began  his  inti- 
macy with  the  German  ruler.  When,  later,  he  was  able  to 
retrieve  his  military  reputation  in  the  Balkan  war,  he  believed 
it  was  mainly  because  he  followed  the  advice  of  his  brother-in- 
law.  But  as  his  military  reputation  grew,  his  relations  with 
his  father  became  more  strained  because — it  was  whispered — 
of  strong  political  differences.  "King  George  had  a  great  ab- 
horrence for  what  he  called  'a  policy  based  on  adventure'  and 
without  having  the  confidence  of  the  Kaiser,  he  suspected  him 
of  sinister  designs  against  two  European  Powers  closely  allied 
to  Greece."  He  was  a  wise  and  prudent  monarch  whose  advice 
was  often  sought  by  his  brother  rulers.  He  feared  that  the 
Crown  Prince  had  had  his  ambitions  fired  by  his  brother-in-law. 

"There  was  an  ancient  prophesy  that  when  a  king  called 
Constantine  married  to  a  queen  Sophie,  should  reign  in  Athens, 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  would  once  more 
become  a  Christian  church.  King  George  had  strong  appre- 
hensions that  the  Crown  Prince — at  the  suggestion  of  Germany — 
would  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Sultan  and  become  Emperor  in 
Byzance.  The  writer  is  satisfied  that  Constantine  entered  heart 
and  soul  into  these  plans ;  but  his  wife  was  more  conservative." 

When,  however,  the  fatal  shot  fired  at  King  George  in 
Salonika  raised  Constantine  to  the  throne,  he  quickly  discovered 
the  impossibility  of  these  hopes.  It  is  certain  that  something 
extraordinary  had  taken  place  to  cause  the  young  king  to 
change  his  attitude.  That  "something"  was  credited  by  those 
who  knew  to  be  a  strange  letter  which  reached  him  on  the 
eve  of  his  father's  murder  and  which  told  him  that  a  g^eat 
change  was  coming  and  that  he  must  show  of  what  stuff  he 
was  made.  This  letter  painfully  affected  the  Crown  Prince 
and  it  was  followed  only  two  days  later  by  the  murder  of  his 
father. 

After  his  failure  to  enlist  King  Carol  in  his  plot,  William 
turned  to  Franz  Ferdinand,  the  heir  apparent  of  Austria.  He 
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had  already  made  a  fast  friend  of  the  Duchess  of  Hohenberg, 
the  morgantic  wife  of  the  Archduke,  receiving  her  at  his  court 
as  an  equal.  But  his  relations  with  the  Archduke  were  not 
altogether  cordial.  Hence  the  Kaiser's  self-invited  visit  to  the 
archducal  couple  at  their  castle  of  Konopischt  in  Bohemia  in 
the  spring  of  1914. 

William  spent  three  days  at  the  castle  and  ''used  his  best 
eloquence  to  persuade  the  heir  to  the  Austrian  throne  that 
Russia  had  made  up  her  mind  to  interfere  in  favor  of  Servia,  in 
that  country's  desire  to  win  the  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina." Their  annexation  by  Austria  had  been  a  grievance 
to  Servia.  Neither  the  Archduke  nor  Count  Berchtold  fell  in 
with  his  ideas.  The  Austrian  Foreign  Secretary  did  not  en- 
courage a  war  that  he  could  easily  discern  might  be  a  failure 
as  far  as  Austrian  ambitions  were  concerned  and  the  Archduke 
resented  the  authority  that  the  Kaiser  had  assumed  over  him. 
Moreover,  his  visit  to  England  had  convinced  him  that  the 
British  Government  was  doing  its  best  to  promote  peace  in 
Europe.  It  was  difficult,  therefore,  for  William  to  convince 
him  "that  the  moment  had  come  when  the  existence  of  German 
civilization  was  threatened." 

The  last  day  of  the  Kaiser's  visit  at  the  castle  of  Kono- 
pischt was  by  no  means  pleasant.  The  Archduke  bluntly  told 
him  when  pressed  to  define  his  standing  "that  most  certainly 
he  was  not  going  to  draw  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  another 
person."  The  two  men  parted  in  anger.  "With  all  his  clumsi- 
ness Franz  Ferdinand  was  not  a  bad  judge  of  character."  A 
month  had  hardly  passed  when  the  Archduke  and  his  consort 
were  murdered  at  Sarajeva. 

After  the  second  Balkan  War  when  the  fears  and  suspi- 
cions of  Europe  were  allayed  and  peace  was  expected  for  years 
to  come  the  Kaiser  saw  his  opportunity.  He  was  now  fully 
prepared.  He  could  count  upon  Turkey,  for  the  Young  Turks 
led  by  Enver  Pasha  were  thirsting  for  revenge  for  the  loss  of 
Albania  and  longed  to  restore  their  country's  former  glory. 
King  George  had  been  removed  and  Constantine,  brother-in- 
law  to  William,  reigned  in  Greece^ 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  Balkan  War  Servia  and  Russia  had  a  secret  understand- 
ing. This  was  no  secret  to  Berlin  and  led  to  an  alliance  be- 
tween Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  William  and  the  Sultan.  Bulgaria 
felt  herself  justified  by  her  losses  and  the  terms  of  the  peace 
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of  Bucharest  which  she  bitterly  resented.  The  Kaiser  did  not 
hesitate  to  encourage  Ferdinand's  dearest  wish — ^to  become 
Emperor  of  a  Christian  Turkey.  But  advised  him  to  first  "con- 
centrate his  energies  on  the  ousting  of  Russia." 

We  now  approach  the  climax  of  this  vast  conspiracy. 
Early  in  1914  General  Liman  Van  Sanders  was  sent  to  re- 
organize the  Turkish  army  on  German  lines.  When  Russia 
protested,  she  was  reassured.  The  work  of  training  was 
carried  on  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  where  no  diplomat 
realized  the  number  and  efficiency  of  the  troops  so  rapidly  pre- 
paring. About  this  time  large  sums  of  money  were  remitted 
to  Constantinople  to  the  credit  of  the  Ottoman  government, 
the  Sheikh-ul-Islam  and  the  Young  Turk  leaders.  Enver  Pasha 
was  summoned  to  Berlin  for  a  long  interview  with  the  Kaiser 
which  left  him  in  brisk  spirits  expecting  great  things  for  his 
country. 

During  the  visit  of  the  British  squadron  to  Kiel,  just  after 
the  murder  of  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  Enver  Pasha 
was  again  summoned  to  Berlin  and  spent  two  days  in  con- 
ference with  General  Moltke,  Chief  of  StaflF,  but  did  not  see 
the  Emperor.  On  his  return  from  this  visit,  he  strengthened 
the  forts  at  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles.  Meantime  the 
seeds  of  revolt  had  been  planted  among  the  Russian  Moslems 
in  the  Caucasus,  forts  had  been  strengthened  and  plans  laid 
for  the  great  war  that  was  sure  to  come.  Germany  had  no 
doubt  then  that  through  a  Holy  War  all  the  Moslem  subjects 
of  England  and  Russia  could  be  incited  to  revolt. 

The  book  puts  great  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  war 
was  premeditated;  that  its  great  object  was  the  possession  of 
the  Suez  Canal  and  the  crushing  of  England.  Egypt  was  ito 
be  ruled  by  Enver  Pasha  and  the  canal  managed  by  Germany. 
"Most  of  these  things  point  not  only  to  the  preparation  for  war 
but  to  the  actual  plotting  for  it — to  the  fear  in  some  cases  that 
the  excuse  would  be  lacking." 

In  this  connection  the  interview  of  the  writer  of  this  book 
with  King  Constantine  shortly  after  his  accession  is  significant. 
"The  conversation  turned  on  the  assassination  of  the  Archduke 
Franz  Ferdinand  and  his  consort.  To  my  surprise  the  king 
did  not  accept  my  remark  that  the  murderer  was  a  Servian 
actuated  simply  by  a  blind  hatred  of  Austria.  On  the  contrary 
he  remarked  that  the  existence  of  a  plot  had  been  proved.  'I 
don't  like  saying  too  much.   I  have  not  seen  the  murderers,  but 
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I  feel  certain  that  a  link  exists  between  them  and  the  mis- 
guided Greek  who  fired  at  my  poor  father.  More  than  that,  I 
would  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  same  person  was 
initially  responsible  for  both  crimes.'"  This  assertion  of  the 
young  King  struck  his  hearer  as  absolutely  uncanny.  "Who 
could  have  had  an  interest  in  the  murder  of  these  people?" 

The  author  then  quote3  from  a  document  which  came  into 
his  hands  in  the  handwriting  of  a  close  friend  of  William  I,  a 
man  "who  has  never  approved  of  the  ethical  ideas  of  the  old 
Emperor's  grandson." 

This  long  indictment  of  German  overtures  in  the  Near  East 
avouched  that  the  great  reason  of  the  Sublime  Porte  being 
willing  to  listen  to  German  proposals,  was  that  "only  Germany 
had  raised  no  difficulty  whenever  Turkey  wanted  money.  The 
Ottoman  Empire  had  nearly  exhausted  the  credit  she  had  in 
France  and  England  and  had  failed  to  get  any  in  America." 

The  writer  flatly  charges  William  II  with  a  determination 
to  bring  about  the  present  war.  The  Kaiser  was  apprehensive 
that  Russia  would  not  make  good  her  support  of  Servia  and 
therefore  sent  a  confidential  messenger  to  Tsar  Ferdinand  of 
Bulgaria  asking  that,  in  case  of  a  concilatory  attitude  being 
adopted  by  the  Russian  Government,  he  should  invade  Servia. 
"These  overtures  were  received  in  a  friendly  spirit,  but  Ferdin- 
and declared  that  circumstances  forced  him  to  extreme  reserve. 
In  the  face  of  public  opinion  in  Bulgaria,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  follow  his  suggestion.  Should  any  'Servian  insolence'  be 
shown,  Bulgarians  would  certainly  back  up  any  firm  attitude  he 
chose  to  adopt. 

"German  designs  received  a  distinct  setback  when  the 
British  Government  a  few  months  ago  deposed  Abbas  Hilmi 
and  elevated  the  Khedivial  chair  into  the  throne  of  a  Sultan. 
Hussein  Kemal,  on  whom  the  position  was  conferred,  is  a  man 
of  considerable  culture,  an  ardent  patriot  and  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  British  rule.  ♦  ♦  ♦  To  put  it  bluntly  he  was  not 
such  a  fool  as  to  remain  blind  to  all  that  Egypt  had  gained 
since  the  British  had  established  themselves  in  the  land  and 
taken  upon  themselves  the  development  of  her  huge  resources. 
More  than  once  he  urged  on  his  nephew  Abbas  the  necessity 
of  remaining  in  accord  with  England.  The  Khedive  was,  how- 
ever, entirely  under  the  influence  of  Turkish  and  German 
friends  and  continued  to  dream  of  the  overthrow  of  the  British 
rule." 
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He  was  a  very  shrewd  young  man  it  appears  as  regards  his 
material  interests.  When  he  saw  that  his  position  in  Cairo 
was  no  longer  secure,  he  mortgaged  his  estates  up  to  the  hilt 
and  when  he  left  Cairo  in  the  spring  of  1914  on  his  annual  holi- 
day he  took  away  with  him  nearly  all  the  furniture  of  the 
Abdui  palace,  having  more  than  a  presentiment  that  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  return. 

"When  I  wrote  the  lines  in  which  I  described  the  trend  of 
affairs  toward  a  possible  Turkish  aggressive  on  Suez/'  says  the 
author  of  the  book.  "I  did  not  think  that  a  bold  stroke  of 
English  diplomacy  would  have  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  a 
situation  full  of  danger  by  showing  Abbas  Hilmi  that  he  must 
pay  the  penalty  of  trying  to  be  too  clever.  What  I  wrote 
early  in  the  book,  I  can  only  repeat.  The  Emperor  is  determ- 
ined to  lend  to  weak  tottering  Turkey  and  her  unprincipled 
government  all  the  aid  possible,  as  he  believes  that  Turkey 
alone,  by  calling  on  the  forces  of  Islam  all  over  the  world,  can 
shatter  the  foundations  of  the  British  Empire. 

"One  of  the  main  reasons  why  Germany  has  begun  this 
iniquitous  war  is  that  she  must  expand.  Unfortunately,  she  has 
not  realized  the  secret  of  true  colonial  government.  Germany's 
idea,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  consists  of  a  military  organi- 
zation re-enforced  by  vexatious  police  espionage  and  autocratic 
methods.  Militarism  was  introduced  by  Prince  Bismarck,  and 
the  weight  of  his  powerful  personality  caused  it  to  take  deep 
root  into  the  whole  country.  But  Prince  Bismarck  was  a 
genius  and  he  proved  it  by  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted 
the  two  great  wars;  they  were  ruthless,  but  they  did  not  dis- 
grace civilization,  nor  did  Germany  blush  beneath  the  reproba- 
tion of  a  shocked  and  outraged  world,  as  now  she  has  cause 
to  do. 

"In  this  great  struggle  the  Kaiser  has  not  hesitated  to 
adopt  any  means  so  long  as  his  plans  were  forwarded.  Among 
the  dupes  whom  he  made  to  suffer  the  ex-Khedive  Abbas  Hilmi 
occupies  a  foremost  place ;  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  next 
will  be  Enver  Pasha." 

No  one  who  reads  these  pages  can  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  the  Kaiser  willed  this  war  and  intrigued  for  years  to 
bring  it  about. 
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THE  COMMENCEMENT  OPPORTUNITY 


GERTRUDE  BUCK 


Professor  of  English  in  Vassar  College. 


Once  in  every  year  each  college  and  university  has  a 
chance  to  speak  directly  to  what  may  be  called  its  own  con- 
stituency— ^to  the  alumni,  officers,  present  students  and  friends 
of  the  college  who  make  up  the  typical  commencement  audi- 
ence. There  might,  one  would  suppose,  be  many  things  which 
a  college  would  want  to  say  to  such  an  audience.  Yet  about 
one-half  of  our  leading  colleges  and  universities  politely  waive 
their  privilege  of  addressing  their  own  constituencies  on  this 
occasion  in  favor  of  some  visiting  speaker  from  another  in- 
stitution ! 

This  is  surely  a  curious  situation.  As  a  matter  of  plain 
practical  psychology  there  is  only  one  conceivable  thing  to  be 
done  with  an  audience  made  up  of  officers,  students,  alumni 
and  friends  of,  say,  X-CoUege.  There  is  but  one  common  in- 
terest among  them :  and  to  disregard  this  interest  as  a  point  of 
departure  is  to  waste  incalculably  the  attention  of  the  audience 
and  the  effort  of  the  speaker.  Relatives  and  friends  of  the 
graduating  class,  students  of  the  present  and  past  years,  faculty 
and  administrative  officers,  residents  of  the  vicinity — all  have 
assembled  because  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  they  are  inter- 
ested in  this  particular  college.  And  then  some  one  rises  to 
address  them  on  "The  Lawyer's  Public  Duty,"  "The  Uses  of 
Leisure,"  or  "What  English  Poetry  Owes  to  the  Classics" ! 

If  this  some  one  be  a  visiting  president  or  professor  from 
some  other  institution,  his  misadjustment  with  the  audience  is 
tolerably  complete.  Manifestly  he  should  be  speaking  to  the 
American  Bar  Association  or  a  Woman's  Club  or  an  English 
Conference,  while  they  should  be  listening  to  something — any- 
thing— ^which,  planting  itself  upon  the  foothold  offered  by  their 
common  interest  in  X-College,  should  broaden  and  deepen  this 
interest  by  giving  them  some  more  adequate  idea  of  what  the 
college  is  and  does. 

If,  instead  of  calling  in  a  speaker  from  outside  its  walls, 
the  faculty  has  appointed  certain  students  to  address  the  audi- 
ence upon  miscellaneous  subjects  chosen  by  themselves,  the 
adjustment  between  speakers  and  hearers  seems  somewhat 
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closer,  since  these  students,  whatever  subjects  they  may  choose 
to  present,  are  yet  presumably  products  of  the  training  afforded 
by  X-CoUege  for  four  years  and  as  such  not  wholly  unreward- 
ing to  an  interest  in  that  college.  But  even  here,  what  a 
waste!  To  pick  out  from  Reginald  Brown's  oration  entitled 
"America  and  Democracy"  some  idea  of  the  training  which  he 
has  enjoyed  in  mathematical  computations  or  chemical  experi- 
mentation is  a  task  for  the  expert  in  psychology,  not  for  the 
man  in  the  street.  And  even  were  it  possible  to  "exhibit"  in 
some  way  at  the  end  of  the  college  course  the  wide  range  of 
training  offered  by  the  modem  curriculum,  any  results  of  this 
training  which  are  really  worth  showing  seldom  appear  so 
soon.  There  are  many  other  objections  to  the  student-speaker 
type  of  commencement,  objections  so  strong  that,  in  spite  of 
the  inertia  of  a  traditional  position  and  the  advantage  of  a 
closer  relation  to  the  interests  of  the  audience  than  the  visiting 
speaker  enjoys,  it  is  today  maintained  in  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  our  leading  colleges  and  universities.  But  the  strongest 
indictment  against  it  is,  after  all,  that  it  satisfies  the  interest 
of  the  audience  in  X-College  only  indirectly  and  to  a  very 
limited  degree,  when  this  interest  might  in  the  same  or  even  in 
less  time  be  satisfied  directly  and  to  a  much  greater  degree. 
In  brief,  student-speeches,  are,  like  the  address  from  an  extra- 
campus  speaker,  "inefficient"  to  the  end  suggested  by  the 
common  interest  of  the  commencement  audience  and  devoutly 
desired  by  the  college  that  would  improve  every  opportunity 
of  furthering  the  community's  understanding  of  its  educational 
work. 

That  the  existing  demand  and  supply  in  this  situation  are 
not  more  often  adjusted  one  to  another  seems  difficult  to  ex- 
plain, except  on  the  supposition  that  the  use  of  commence- 
ment day  to  the  ends  of  public  enlightenment  about  the  work 
of  the  college  has  not  as  yet  presented  itself  as  a  feasible 
possibility  to  many  faculties  and  governing  boards.  For  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  sincere  desire  of  the  colleges  to  give 
all  the  information  about  their  characteristic  educational  ac- 
tivities which  the  community  desires  or  will  receive.  The 
typical  academic  attitude  toward  publicity  has  in  recent  years 
been  reversed.  The  word  itself  has  virtually  disappeared  from 
the  bug-a-boo  column  in  the  college  vocabulary,  and  is  even 
held  to  spell  social  opportunity  to  those  who  have  learned  the 
new  spelling.   Institutions  which  are  privately  maintained  and 
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controlled,  as  well  as  those  on  a  state  or  municipal  basis, 
instead  of  resenting  any  public  demand  for  news  of  what  goes 
on  within  their  walls  as  an  unwarrantable  trespass  upon  their 
right  to  seclusion,  rather  welcome  such  demands  and  make 
every  effort  to  satisfy  them.  Nor  is  this  from  any  desire  for 
self-advertisement,  but  rather  from  a  profound  conviction  that 
if  the  college  and  the  community  are  to  co-operate  intelligently 
with  one  another,  the  community  really  must  know  something 
about  the  college  as  well  as  the  college  about  the  community. 

There  are,  as  yet,  however,  amazingly  few  channels 
through  which  any  communication  of  the  real  and  essential 
work  of  the  college  can  be  made.  This  is,  of  course,  because 
no  large  section  of  the  public  cares  particularly  to  know  any- 
thing about  this  work.  The  more  spectacular,  though  after  all 
incidental,  activities  of  the  college,  such  as  those  of  the  diamond 
and  the  running  track,  are  fully  transmitted  through  the  public 
press  because  of  the  consuming  interest  of  the  public  in  these 
activities;  but  many  events  of  real  educational  importance 
never  reach  a  general  audience  at  all. 

If  education  is  to  be  democratized,  public  interest  in  it 
must  assuredly  be  increased.  And  just  here  lies  the  opportun- 
ity of  the  far-sighted  and  socially-minded  college.  Those 
wholly  unconnected  with  colleges  cannot  be  expected  spon- 
taneously to  generate  an  interest  in  them  as  organizations  of 
higher  education.  But  some  interest  already  exists  in  that 
section  of  the  community  which  has,  through  its  children  or 
friends,  a  personal  relation  with  some  academic  institution. 
And  since  interest  proverbially  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on, 
each  college  has  only  to  satisfy  this  interest  wherever  and 
whenever  it  appears,  to  insure  its  increase  and  multiplication 
until  new  channels  of  information  about  this  college  and  others 
are  imperatively  demanded. 

That  such  interest  may  be  annually  fed  ait  the  commence- 
ment season  to  the  immediate  satisfaction  of  the  adience  and  to 
the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  college,  is  a  fact  recognized  in 
recent  years  by  a  few  universities  and  colleges.  These,  in- 
stead of  speeches  by  either  students  or  by  a  distinguished 
visitor,  now  offer  to  the  audience  a  statement  by  the  president 
of  the  salient  events  of  the  foregoing  academic  year.  Such  a 
statement  seems  to  include  somewhat  different  elements  in  the 
different  institutions,  and  in  the  same  institution  in  different 
years.   Sometimes  a  large  enrollment  in  some,  or  all  depart- 
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ments,  with  the  resulting  enlargement  of  teaching-force  and 
material  equipment,  either  secured  or  planned,  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  these  statements,  sometimes  the  initiation 
of  a  new  administrative  policy  or  a  new  educational  experiment, 
sometimes  notable  gifts,  with  the  presentation  of  possibilities 
opened  in  the  college  work  by  them,  sometimes  pressing  needs, 
difficulties  or  problems;  but  in  every  case  the  current  history 
of  the  college  is  set  forth  by  a  trained  observer  in  a  central 
position,  who  is  duly  accredited  to  speak  for  the  institution 
as  a  whole. 

Thus  directed,  commencement  ceases  to  be  a  day  which 
concerns  only  a  part  of  the  college.  Not  the  faculty  or  the 
governing  board,  not  the  alumni,  not  the  present  student  body 
nor  even  the  graduating  class  is  exclusively  represented  by  it, 
but  all  of  these  constituent  members  of  the  academic  organism 
in  their  relationship  to  one  another.  Commencement  day,  is,  in 
short,  a  day  for  the  college  as  such,  for  the  college  as  a  whole. 
And  since  now-a-days  we  cannot  reckon  the  college  as  a  whole 
if  detached  from  its  community,  it  seems  peculiarly  fitting  that 
this  day  of  the  whole  college  should  be  a  day  of  promoting 
that  closer  understanding  between  the  community  and  the 
college,  on  which  the  progress  of  both  depends. 

Among  the  institutions  that  observe  commencement  day 
in  this  larger  spirit  are  the  universities  of  Cincinnati  and  New 
York  City,  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  and  Wellesley  and 
Colorado  colleges.  While  solving  for  themselves  the  vexed 
problem  of  commencement,  they  have  made  all  educational  in- 
stitutions their  debtors  by  creating  a  new  channel  of  academic 
publicity.  When  this  opportunity  is  eflFcctively  used  by  at 
least  a  majority  of  the  colleges,  other  opportunities  will  surely 
become  available,  until,  to  the  profit  of  both,  the  community 
at  last  knows  as  much  about  the  college  as  the  college  has  in 
these  latter  years  come  to  know  about  the  community. 


The  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  a  vacancy  in  the 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  for  a  physical  laboratorian  at  $3.28 
per  day  to  be  filled  by  either  men  or  women.  Competitors  are 
not  required  to  report  for  examination  but  will  be  rated  on 
general  technical  education  and  physical  laboratory  experi- 
ence. 


Wanted — A  Physical  Laboratorian 
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Two  sorts  of  armies  are  needed  if  we  are  to  fight  this  war 
through  to  victory — one  an  army  of  men  and,  equally  important, 
an  army  of  nurses. 

We  have  the  men, — enlistment  and  the  selective  draft  are 
bringing  them  in  at  a  rate  that  makes  the  great  number  hard 
to  assimilate,  But  there  is  serious  danger  that  the  large 
forces  sailing  for  France  or  preparing  at  home  will  be  handi- 
capped at  the  start  by  a  shortage  in  the  other  essential  army, 
the  registered  nurses. 

The  registered  nurse  is  the  only  grade  recognized  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  rightly  so,  for  the  experience  of  our 
Allies  has  proved  the  danger  of  relaxing  the  standards  in  the  ^ 
slightest  degree,  even  under  terrific  pressure.  An  "R.  N."  is 
equipped  for  the  hardest  sort  of  practical  work — ^and  it  has 
always  taken  three  years  to  make  an  "R.  N." 

In  this  period  of  national  emergency,  women  who  have 
had  any  previous  training  (which  might  be  counted  towards 
this  degree  and  so  shorten  the  usual  time  of  preparation)  can 
render  a  patriotic  service  by  becoming  trained  nurses.  The 
college  woman  particularly  should,  and  we  are  quite  sure  does, 
feel  the  weight  of  the  argument  of  "noblesse  oblige/'  College 
women  everywhere  have  tried  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government  their  special  qualifications,  and  have  been  willing 
to  give  the  last  ounce  of  strength  and  ability  to  any  practical 
service  suggested,  but  it  often  has  been  difficult  to  find  the  work 
for  which  they  are  peculiarly  fitted. 

Last  fall  a  group  of  Vassar  alumnae,  meeting  to  consider 
ways  of  serving,  faced  this  problem  and  decided  that  there 
must  be  some  way  out.  The  splendid  Vassar  plant,  with 
scientific  buildings,  a  huge  farm,  dormitories,  and  all  the 
facilities  of  an  up-to-date  college  was  idle  all  summer.  These 
alumnae  therefore  asked  the  trustees  to  devise  some  plan 
whereby  a  patriotic  use  could  be  made  of  the  Vassar  grounds 
and  buildings  during  the  summer  of  1918. 

In  charge  of  the  Trustee  committee  to  work  out  this  plan 
was  a  Vassar  graduate  of  1885,  Mrs.  John  Wood  Blodgett,  who 
devoted  several  weeks  to  investigating  all  possible  sorts  of 
women's  war  work.  Always  in  the  back  of  her  mind  was 
the  necessity  of  using  the  plant,  which  presupposed  a  college 
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education  for  the  women  who  would  be  there.  Furthermore, 
realizing  the  continuous  peace  talk,  she  decided  that  the  plan 
must  #be  equally  valuable  for  war  and  peace  time  and,  even 
more  important,  that  it  must  be  so  fundamental  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  support  the  project;  for  so  deeply  were  the 
college  alumnae  involved  in  the  various  sorts  of  war  relief 
work  that  otherwise  funds  would  not  be  available. 

While  turning  these  matters  over  in  her  mind,  Mrs.  Blod- 
gett  suddenly  perceived  the  solution  of  all  her  seemingly 
unreconcilable  "musts."  The  nursing  situation!  A  shortage 
was  already  evident  in  the  war  forces;  the  home  supply  was 
being  drained  daily  for  trained  women  to  send  abroad;  the 
forty  odd  branches  of  the  public  health  field  were  largely  unde- 
veloped because  of  a  peacetime  shortage  amounting  to  20,000 
or  so.  Surely  here  was  the  ideal  occupation  for  well-educated, 
ambitious  women  and  whether  or  not  the  war  ceased  shortly, 
the  need  for  nurses  would  remain.  Fired  with  enthusiasm, 
Mrs.  Blodgett  took  the  scheme  to  Washington.  The  Council 
of  National  Defense,  through  the  Emergency  Nursing  Commit- 
tee and  medical  branches  passed  unanimously  in  its  favor  and 
the  Red  Cross  not  only  endorsed  it  but  voted  a  fund  of  $75,000 
to  guarantee  expenses. 

Briefly,  Mrs.  Blodgett's  idea  was  based  upon  the  Platts- 
burg method  which  presupposed  intelligent,  well-educated  men, 
capable  of  theoretical  and  practical  training  of  the  most  intensive 
sort  as  constituting  the  body  to  be  trained.  With  the  same 
sort  of  women,  she  argued,  the  nursing  course  as  usually  given 
could  be  substantially  reduced.  Hospitals,  medical  and  nursing 
authorities  agreed  with  her,  and  the  Vassar  Training  Camp  for 
Nurses  became  an  assured  thing. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  been  to  Vassar  in  the  spring  carries 
away  a  memory  of  wide  stretches  of  green  lawn,  shade  trees  in 
abundance,  a  splendidly  developed  farm,  with  model  dairies, 
vegetable  gardens,  etc.,  as  well  as  flowers  in  profusion  and 
much  unimproved,  inviting,  wooded  land.  Situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  recreational  district  of  the  State,  it  is  accessible  from 
both  up  the  Hudson  river  and  down,  the  State  road  passing 
the  entrance  to  the  grounds  and  the  Hudson  River  boat  lines 
running  excursions  and  regular  trips  to  Poughkeepsie  at  frequent 
intervals.  So  far  as  natural  advantages  go,  Vassar  is  ideally 
located,  and  nothing  that  could  further  improve  the  grounds  or 
surroundings  has  been  left  undone. 
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It  is  therefore  both  for  study  and  recreation,  a  splendid 
place  to  hold  the  camp.  No  other  woman's  college,  perhaps,  has 
such  up-to-date  and  extensive  scientific  buildings.  Three  sepa- 
rate laboratories  for  chemistry,  physics  and  biology  will  form 
the  backbone  of  the  experimental  equipment  for  the  camp. 
Rockefeller — ^the  large  recitation  hall,  the  infirmary,  the  music 
hall  in  which  a  model  theoretical  ward  will  be  fitted  up,  and 
other  buildings,  will  also  be  open.  In  addition  to  the  already 
large  collection  of  books,  the  library  facilities  will  be  supple- 
mented by  a  special  loan  collection  of  medical  and  scientific 
volumes. 

As  a  background  for  the  working  hours  of  the  students, 
extremely  comfortable  living  conditions  have  been  provided. 
The  four  dormitories  on  the  quadrangle  will  be  at  their  service, 
the  undergraduates  having  offered  to  leave  the  rooms  attrac- 
tively furnished  for  the  visitors.  They  have  also  extended  the 
use  of  the  Students'  Building,  with  its  theatre,  reception  rooms 
and  offices.  The  athletic  fields,  lakes,  tennis-courts  and  other 
outdoor  sports  will  also  be  in  running  order,  with  a  recreational 
director  in  charge  to  see  that  no  one  neglects  this  side  of  the 
life.  The  outdoor  theatre,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  will 
be  used  for  lecture  purposes  and  for  theatricals,  both  profes- 
sional and  amateur.  In  fact,  one  cannot  think  of  any  phase, 
outdoor  or  in,  physical  or  academic,  that  has  been  overlooked  in 
providing  for  the  well-being  of  the  camp  members. 

The  faculty,  to  be  housed  in  Josselyn  Hall,  the  newest  of 
the  dormitories,  has  been  drawn  from  the  leading  universities 
and  training  schools  of  the  country.  It  comprises  such  dis- 
tinguished specialists  as:  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Mills,  professor  of 
economics,  who  will  be  dean  of  the  camp;  Dr.  C.  E.  A.  Win- 
slow  of  Yale  University,  professor  of  bacteriology  and  hygiene ; 
Miss  Florence  Sabin,  Johns  Hopkins,  anatomy  and  physiology; 
Professor  Margaret  Washburn,  Vassar,  psychology;  Dr.  Wm. 
H.  Park,  New  York  department  of  health,  bacteriology;  Pro- 
fessor Helen  Pope,  Carnegie  Institute,  dietetics.  Other  sub- 
jects to  be  taught  include:  hospital  economics,  social  and  his- 
torical aspects  of  nursing,  and,  for  a  small  group  of  older 
women,  a  special  course  in  reconstruction  therapy. 

So  thorough  has  been  the  preparation  for  these  students 
and  for  the  special  courses  they  are  to  take,  that  before  even 
one  person  was  enlisted,  there  were  applications  from  hospitals 
for  over  200.    That  in  itself  is  the  strongest  sort  of  an  en- 
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dorsement,  as  it  shows  that  the  graduates  of  the  camp  are 
assured  of  excellent  openings  in  a  profession  where  they  are 
not  only  needed  but  anxiously  awaited.  The  opportunities  for 
national  service  that  lie  before  these  nurses  are  as  wide  as  the 
profession  itself.  The  problem  facing  them  will  be  the  choos- 
ing of  their  special  line  of  endeavor. 

Yet,  encouraging  as  is  the  universal  endorsement  of  the 
plan  by  medical  and  nursing  authorities,  it  is  not  alone  from 
these  naturally  interested  professions  that  approval  comes. 
Social  and  economic  workers,  realizing  the  enlarged  capabili- 
ties of  these  women,  are  enthusiastic  over  the  plan.  Miss 
Lillian  Wald,  whose  efforts  have  been  the  means  of  establish- 
ing the  standard  of  the  public  health  nurse  in  settlement  work, 
says  of  the  graduates:  "They  will  prove  invaluable.  The 
trained  nurse  with  a  college  education  is  needed  in  every  com- 
munity in  the  land."  Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  Chief  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  in  Washington,  considers  the  project  "the 
greatest  single  step  in  the  advancement  of  public  health  work 
ever  taken  in  this  country."  The  plan  to  instruct  some  of  the 
students  in  the  new  reconstruction  therapy  treatment  is  hailed 
as  one  of  far-reaching  effect. 

Since  the  college  grounds  and  buildings  cannot  begin  to 
accommodate  all  alumnae  eligible  for  the  Training  Camp  it  is 
imperative  that  any  one  who  wishes  to  enter  this  June  should 
apply  at  once.  Applications  for  entrance  should  be  sent  direct 
to  Dean  Herbert  E.  Mills,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
College  women  who  are  eligible  are  those  who  have  graduated 
within  the  past  ten  years  from  colleges  and  universities  on  the 
accredited  list  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae ;  that  is 
graduates  will  be  accepted  from  the  class  of  1909  to  that  of  1918 
inclusive.  The  fee  for  the  entire  course  of  three  months,  including 
tuition,  board  and  lodging  on  the  college  grounds  will  be  ninety- 
five  dollars. 


A  SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE  FOR  WOMEN 


Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  much  has  been  heard  of 
the  way  in  which  the  women  of  England  and  France  have 
come  forward  and  shouldered  a  large  share  of  the  Agricultural 
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work  of  their  countries;  but  in  this  connection  it  must  be 
remembered  how  ably  fitted  they  were  to  undertake  the  work 
when  the  call  came.  For  decades  past  the  Schools  of  Garden- 
ing in  England  and  France  had  been  sending  forth  their  gradu- 
ates. Keen,  intelligent  interest  along  these  lines  was  to  be 
found  on  every  hand,  and  horticulture  had  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  profession  for  women  which  possessed  great  and 
healthful  enjoyment  and  olFered  rare  opportunities.  The  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  were  enthusiastic  about  it  and  loved  it  as  a 
pastime  as  well  as  a  pursuit. 

In  America,  however,  the  value  and  the  possibilities  of 
gardening  have  long  been  greatly  ignored ;  it  is  something  that 
we  as  a  nation  have  lost  and  are  but  merely  beginning  to  find 
again.  The  early  settlers  of  this  country  brought  with  them 
a  deep,  abiding  love  of  gardens  which  resisted  even  the  hard- 
ships of  pioneer  days.  As  a  memorial  of  this  we  have  today  a 
very  few  of  the  cherished  old  colonial  gardens  which  have  been 
preserved  through  the  long  years;  and  of  many  more  we  have 
quaint  old  records,  as  of  the  sunken  Dutch  gardens  which 
once  blossomed  forth  each  spring  where  the  tall  office  build- 
ings of  Manhattan  now  stand.  But  as  the  years  went  by  and 
the  growth  of  the  country  became  more  rapid  and  many  other 
interests  entered  in,  little  by  little  the  people  became  es- 
tranged from  the  idea  and  gardening  no  longer  remained  a 
thing  of  universal  and  poignant  interest.  Within  very  recent 
years,  however,  we  have  been  turning  again  to  it;  enthusiasm 
has  been  aroused  and  has  been  gradually  spreading  over  the 
country.  Women  have  been  playing  an  increasingly  important 
part  in  the  movement.  And  when  we  consider  what  a  very 
vital  matter  increased  food  production  is  in  the  present  national 
emergency,  it  is  well  that  we  had  begun  to  awake  to  the  im- 
portance of  horticulture  at  least  a  few  years  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  this  movement  the  School  of  Horti- 
culture for  Women  was  founded  at  Ambler,  Pennsylvania,  in 
nineteen  hundred  and  ten  by  a  group  of  people  who  realized 
the  increasing  demand  for  the  trained  woman  horticulturist  in 
this  country,  and  the  need  for  an  institution  where  adequate 
instruction  might  be  given  to  those  desiring  to  take  up  the 
profession.  A  careful  study  had  been  made  of  the  S9hools  of 
gardening  for  women  in  the  European  countries,  and  the  school 
at  Ambler  was  organized  with  the  object  of  offering  a  compre- 
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hensive  course  where  the  theoretical  and  practical  work  might 
be  closely  correlated  and  where  as  far  as  possible  individual 
instruction  might  be  given. 

The  school  has  drawn  its  students  from  the  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  from 
Canada  and  England,  and  it  has  sent  its  graduates  forth  into 
wide  fields  of  usefulness.'  Some  now  hold  positions  as  managers 
of  private  estates  and  commercial  gardens  and  greenhouses;  as 
teachers  in  public  and  private  schools  and  industrial  colleges; 
and  as  experts  in  poultry  work;  others  as  consultant  gardeners 
and  lecturers  and,  particularly  pertinent  to  the  needs  of  the  times, 
some  as  organizers  in  the  community  and  war  garden  move- 
ment ;  while  others  have  farms  and  country  places  of  their  own. 

The  location  of  the  school  is  attractive,  being  just  outside 
of  Ambler,  one  of  Philadelphia's  suburbs,  and  surrounded  by 
fertile  farming  country.  The  spacious  grounds  contain  many 
features  of  unusual  interest — extensive  orchards  and  nurseries, 
vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  an  apiary,  one  of  the  latest 
additions  to  which  is  a  miniature  bee-house,  a  poultry  plant, 
several  greenhouses  and  many  acres  devoted  to  farm  crops. 

Since  our  country  joined  the  ranks  of  the  allies  and  the 
need  for  food  production  and  conservation  became  urgent  and 
pressing,  the  part  which  the  School  of  Horticulture  has  played 
has  been  an  important  one.  Last  spring  special  war  courses 
were  organized,  many  short  course  students  were  enrolled 
and  a  program  of  extension  work  was  adopted  to  meet  the 
demands  for  instruction.  This  year  the  work  will  be  carried 
on  along  even  broader  lines,  for  the  emergency  has  proved 
itself  one  which  cannot  be  overcome  in  the  space  of  a  single 
season,  one  which  will  not  lessen  but  grow  graver  as  the  days 
go  on,  and  it  must  be  met  again  with  a  spirit  of  earnest  en- 
deavor and  a  deeper  realization  of  its  needs.  Much  was  ac- 
complished last  year  by  the  units  of  agricultural  workers  which 
were  sent  out  from  some  of  the  women's  colleges  and  under 
the  auspices  of  other  organizations;  but  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  developing  this  work  to  a  greater  extent  for  the  coming 
season.  The  School  of  Horticulture  has  organized  a  course 
this  spring,  running  from  April  into  June,  which  is  designed 
especially  to  equip  the  much  needed  officers  for  our  Land 
Army  who  will  train  the  raw  recruits  in  producing  our  coun- 
try's food.  The  course  would  also  prove  valuable  to  any  one 
interested  in  the  work  as  a  war  measure. 
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Although  this  work  at  present  has  very  direct  bearing  on 
the  war  and  food  production  is  the  phase  which  is  most  empha- 
sized, ithe  demand  for  it  will  not  lessen  when  the  war  has 
reached  its  end  and  the  days  of  reconstruction  and  readjust- 
ment come. 

The  value  of  the  work  has  already  been  proved  in  connec- 
tion with  vacant  lot  and  community  gardens  in  our  cities 
and  towns  and  the  movement  is  fast  growing.  Along  this  line 
it  may  be  viewed  as  a  form  of  social  service  of  an  enduring 
kind.  Many  are  the  instances  where  old  men  and  women  have 
been  greatly  benefited  from  their  work  in  a  vacant  lot  garden, 
and  where  groups  of  small  boys  have  transferred  their  energies 
from  malicious  escapades  to  eager  and  industrious  work  in 
their  individual  plots.  Already  school  gardening  is  carried  on 
in  connection  with  many  elementary  schools  and  some  of  the 
more  progressive  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  have  recently 
offered  courses  in  horticulture,  but  much  here  remains  to  be 
accomplished.  It  is  not  strange  that  this  is  something  which 
has  been  left  almost  entirely  out  of  the  lives  of  so  many  of 
the  present  generation,  for  the  whole  trend  of  education  has 
been  away  from  it.  The  academic,  the  classical  side,  has  been 
that  upon  which  emphasis  has  been  laid.  When  one  considers 
how  comparatively  recent  has  been  the  adoption  of  domestic 
science  in  many  of  the  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  the 
country  and  yet  how  prominent  a  part  it  plays  today  in  the 
educational  world,  one  may  easily  look  ahead  into  the  future 
and  see  how  universal  may  become  the  recognition  of  horti- 
culture as  a  subject  of  value  and  importance  in  the  school  and 
college  curriculum.  Surely  every  individual  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  this  science  and  art,  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  should  be  cultivated  far  more  widely. 

The  extension  work  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  is  being  developed  so  rapidly  now  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  is  filling  a  great  need  in  bringing  to 
the  people  of  the  rural  communities  the  better  methods  of  do- 
ing things  and  of  living.  Through  its  boys'  and  girls'  canning 
clubs,  poultry  clubs,  garden  projects  and  through  the  work 
of  the  county  agents,  the  movement  has  had  far-reaching 
influence.  Particularly  in  the  southern  states  has  Ithe  work 
proved  of  wonderful  value.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
South  and  know  the  barrenness  which  so  frequently  exists  in 
and  about  the  poorer  country  homes,  can  realize  how  sorely 
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the  work  is  needed  there.  At  present  as  in  all  else  the  stress 
is  being  laid  upon  the  part  of  the  work  which  bears  most 
vitally  upon  the  war,  but  when  the  pressing  need  for  this  has 
passed  more  thought  will  be  given  again  to  the  improvement 
of  rural  homes  and  conditions.  In  connection  with  this  part 
of  the  work  simple  landscape  gardening  will  be  much  used  in 
teaching  the  people  how  best  to  utilize  the  material  at  hand  and  to 
care  for  it  intelligently  and  a  broad  field  of  opportunity  is  opening 
up  along  this  line. 

The  growth  of  our  large  cities  has  been  startling  and  the 
building  and  laying  out  has  been  carried  on  quite  at  random. 
In  this  day  when  city  planning  is  fast  coming  to  be  regarded 
as  an  important  art  and  its  value  is  gaining  wide  acknowledge 
menty  we  may  well  look  askai>ce  at  certain  sections  of  our 
cities  and  wonder  how  it  was  that  such  places  where  men  must 
live  and  toil  ever  came  to  be.  For  instead  of  broad  and  well 
shaded  streets,  attractive  homes  with  lawns  and  gardens,  mod- 
est though  they  may  be,  and  pleasant  parks  and  playgrounds, 
we  too  often  find  stretches  of  cramped  and  hideous  buildings 
and  streets  with  never  a  redeeming  feature  to  give  them  excuse 
for  being.  Nor  is  it  only  in  our  cities  that  we  find  conditions 
thus.  In  many  a  country  town  and  rural  village  we  see  all 
too  frequently  barrenness  and  squalor  when  it  would  take  so  little 
to  replace  it  with  order  and  beauty.  If  only  we  can  realize  this 
now,  before  it  is  too  late,  and  save  these  smaller  and  fast  growing 
towns  from  becoming  what  some  of  our  cities  are  today,  we  shall 
have  accomplished  much  for  future  generations.  It  is  through  a 
cultivation  of  civic  pride,  a  desire  among  the  masses  of  the  people 
for  it  that  it  will  be  attained  and  in  this  connection  a  cultivation 
of  the  knowledge  and  love  of  gardening  has  very  dose  bearing. 
It  must  be  brought  to  the  people  through  home  and  school  gardens, 
through  public  meetings  and  demonstrations  and  through  dose 
personal  touch  with  the  individual  where  this  is  possible.  This 
may  be  carried  on  under  the  dty  or  town  government,  under  village 
improvement  assodations  or  local  organizations,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  State  or  Federal  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture ;  and  there  will  be  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  organizers 
and  leaders  in  the  movement. 

Gardening  and  greenhouse  work  have  been  introduced  in 
recent  years  into  numerous  hospitals  and  into  industrial  and 
reform  institutions  with  very  excellent  results  and  women  have 
already  proved  themselves  splendidly  capable  in  this  field. 

When  its  comes  to  the  choosing  of  a  profession  there  are 
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many  points  of  consideration  that  usually  enter, — ^the  love  of  the 
work  itself,  the  healthfulness  of  it,  and  the  persons  with  whom 
it  brings  one  in  contact;  but  assuredly  at  the  present  time  the 
deciding  note  is  the  opportunities  for  service  which  it  offers. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  FELLOWSHIP  AWARDS 

The  Committee  on  Fellowships  announces  that  the  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer  Memorial  Fellowship  for  the  year  1918-19  has 
been  awarded  to  Prof.  Bertha  Haven  Putnam  of  Mount  Holyoke 
College  who  is  to  do  an  important  volume  for  the  Oxford  histori- 
cal series.  The  A.  C.  A.  Fellowship  has  been  awarded  to  Sister 
Mary  Loyola  Hayde  now  teaching  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  Academy, 
Chicago,  who  is  about  to  receive  her  doctor's  degree  in  English 
from  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  new  Jtdia  C.  G.  Piatt 
fellowship  is  awarded  to  assistant  professor,  Mary  L.  Richard- 
son of  the  Latin  Department  of  Smith  College. 


Mrs.  Ethel  Puffer  Howes,  who  is  the  representative  of  the 
Association  in  our  work  of  cooperation  with  the  Woman's  Land 
Army,  requests  the  A.  C.  A.  branches  to  devote  an  early  confer- 
ence to  the  question  of  giving  possible  local  aid  to  this  movement. 
Mrs.  Howe  is  now  engaged  in  forming  practice  units  of  the 
Woman's  Land  Army.  Branches  interested  in  helping  in  this 
work  can  secure  information  and  literature  by  addressing  Mrs. 
Howes  at  32  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City- 


Liberty  Bonds — ^made  easy  to  buy;  cheap;  convenient;  a  real 
investment  for  the  children  and  for  club  organizations. 
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Nowhere  have  we  found  a  more  adequate  or  effective 
statement  of  the  national  obligation  of  the  educated  man  or 
woman  who  is  denied  the  privilege  of  direct  military  service 
than  has  come  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  W.  E. 
The  College  Mosher  of  Oberlin  College.  A  part  of  the 
Person's  "Bit**     material  which  we  reprint  here  with  Prof. 

Mosher's  permission,  has  appeared  in  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine.  The  rest  of  it  appeared  as  the  in- 
troduction to  a  Training  Course  in  Patriotic  Citizenship  and 
World  Democracy  prepared  by  the  faculty  committee  on  patri- 
otic education  of  Oberlin  College.  We  present  it  here  with 
such  excisions  and  adaptations  as  the  present  use  of  it  demands : 

"Training  for  Leadership,"  the  traditional  slogan  of  the 
college  world,  involves  today  definite  and  serious  obligations: 

(1)  The  logic  of  events  has  suddenly  thrust  our  country 
into  the  midst  of  international  conflicts  and  complications  with 
which  we  have  had  hitherto  no  concern  whatsoever.  Our  peo- 
ple, which  had  been  practically  entirely  engrossed  in  domestic 
affairs,  is  suddenly  called  upon  to  think  internationally,  and  to 
make  decisions  that  may  be  of  far-reaching  influence  in  the 
development  of  distant  nations.  To  learn  to  think  interna- 
tionally and  to  guide  in  the  training  of  the  "international  mind" 
is  therefore  one  undeniable  obligation  of  college  leadership 
today. 

(2)  The  second  obligation  is  no  less  unmistakable.  Public 
sentiment  shall  be  trained  not  alone  to  think  in  international 
terms,  it  shall  also  learn  to  think  in  terms  of  a  new  world 
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order.  President  Wilson,  not  a  dreamer  and  an  impractical 
idealist,  but  a  responsible  statesman  who  literally  commands 
the  attention  of  the  civilized  world,  has  outlined  a  practical 
political  program  that  is  based  on  the  consistent  application 
of  the  principles  of  Christ  to  the  relations  of  the  g^eat  nations 
of  the  earth.  The  "right  of  self-determination"  is  the  modem 
statesman's  way  of  phrasing  the  Golden  Rule.  Without  exag- 
geration one  may  say  that  this  program  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  civilization.  It  might  be  called 
the  era  of  International  Morality.  Whether  it  is  to  open 
at  once  or  in  the  more  or  less  distant  future  will  depend  on  the 
support  that  rallies  to  the  standard  of  Mr.  Wilson.  The  lead- 
ership of  America  has  a  great  task  to  perform,  in  ithat  it  must 
prepare  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  men  and  women  of  this 
country  for  the  sacrifice  of  their  dearest  possessions;  it  has  an 
incomparably  greater  one,  however,  in  that  it  must  interpret 
in  the  language  of  everyday  life  the  lofty  idealism  of  President 
Wilson's  reconstruction  program.  Europe  must  have  troops 
and  shells,  it  is  true,  but  it  must  also  have  a  vision  of  a  new 
order  of  things.  This  is  the  peculiar  contribution  that  tiie 
United  States  in  its  partial  isolation  is  to  make.  We  have  been 
peculiarly  called  to  see  to  it  that  some  lasting  good  comes  out 
of  it  all.  This  means  that  public  sentiment,  i.  e.^  the  thinking 
of  the  average  man  and  woman,  shall  have  thought  President 
Wilson's  thoughts  and  hoped  his  hopes,  so  that  Europe  will, 
see  that  this  whole  people  is  united  in  its  faith  in  the  power  of' 
justice  and  fair-dealmg  to  overcome  the  nationalistic  tendencies, 
that  have  been  universally  accepted  as  the  comer-stone  of  the 
old  order.  The  new  era  of  intemational  good-will  will  come  in 
if  an  organized  and  enlightened  i)ublic  sentiment  demands  it, 
otherwise  the  old  era  will  inevitably  be  re-established  for 
another  period. 

The  obligations  of  the  college  student  are,  therefore,  two- 
fold: to  take  an  active  share  in  the  development  of  the  "inter- 
national mind,"  and  to  help  establish  the  faith  in  a  Christian 
World  Democracy  in  the  minds  of  men  and  women  throughout 
this  land.  If  we  would  accept  this  challenge,  our  first  task  is 
immediately  at  hand;  we  must  understand  and  know.  Good 
intentions  and  general  appeals  to  patriotism  and  Christian 
ideals  will  not  suffice.  We  must  know  our  facts.  We  must 
thoughtfully  follow  President  Wilson's  policy  from  the  outset, 
in  order  to  see  by  what  stages  the  final  program  evolved,  and, 
furthermore,  by  what  right  we  Americans  take  upon  ourselves 
the  role  of  leadership  in  seeking  to  inaugurate  the  era  of  inter- 
national morality.  If  we  would  become  interpreters  of  the 
program  of  world  reconstruction  and  reconciliation  we  should 
also  have  independent  judgment  as  to  the  old  building  that  is 
to  be  rebuilt.  No  one  can  begin  to  interpret  the  fourteen  points 
of  President  Wilson's  January  address,  for  instance,  who  has 
not  some  definite  knowledge  of  historical  conditions  in  Europe. 
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Finally,  we  must  weigh  in  the  balance  the  proposed  peace  pro- 
grams, and  each  seek  to  contribute  his  share,  whether  great 
or  small,  toward  writing  the  desire  for  permanent  peace  into  a 
program  that  is  both  practical  and  feasible.  In  a  word,  it  is 
our  task  to  work  out  a  definite  philosophy  of  the  war  and  of 
the  peace  that  is  to  follow  it. 

When  one  considers  that  approximately  fifty  millions  of 
the  citizens  of  'this  country,  according  to  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  Chautauqua  conference  held  last  July  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Security  League,  are  either  antagonistic  or 
indifferent  or  only  formally  patriotic  with  regard  to  the  war, 
the  seriousness  of  the  task  confronting  us  may  be  understood. 
If  this  is  the  case,  the  nation-wide  "mental-preparedness" — so 
essential  for  an  effective  and  successful  prosecution  of  a  long 
war — is  a  task  of  almost  unlimited  proportions,  and  one  that  will 
challenge  all  the  intelligence  and  all  the  perseverance  of  that  part 
of  our  citizenship  that  is  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  menace  of 
German  imperialism. 

Probably  there  is  a  greater  appeal  to  the  intellectual  rather 
than  the  emotional  in  this  war  than  in  any  war  in  which  this  or 
other  countries  have  ever  been  engaged.  President  Wilson's 
addresses  are  marked  by  their  high  intellectual  quality  and  by 
the  absence  of  emotional  appeal. 

The  nature  of  the  war  makes  this  almost  necessarily  so.  Our 
nation  is  not  in  imminent  and  patently  evident  danger.  For  this 
reason  provincial-minded  people — and  there  are  hosts  of  them — 
do  not  understand  why  we  should  bestir  ourselves  so  mightily. 
Those  people  whose  political  philosophy  up  to  the  present  time 
has  been  of  a  national  or  state  or  county  or  ward  type  are  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  think  internationally,  not  alone  about  facts 
of  international  character,  but  also  about  the  theory  of  state. 
This  is  to  be  understood  and  interpreted  in  international  terms. 

The  London  Daily  News  is  reported  on  the  occasion  of  the 
President's  December  address  to  have  compared  the  European 
spokesmen  of  the  Allied  countries  with  President  Wilson  in  the 
following  manner:  "His  is  the  voice  of  a  statesman  whose 
vision  comprehends  the  world,  while  theirs  comprehends  only 
half  the  world." 

Thus  we  are  called  by  the  President  "to  fight  for  the 
rights  of  nations,  great  and  small,  and  the  privilege  of  men 
everywhere  to  choose  their  own  way  of  life  and  obedience.  .  .  . 
The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy"  and  "its  peace 
must  be  planted  upon  the  tested  foundations  of  political  liberty." 

Such  "international  altruism"  stirs  something  in  the  hearts 
of  men  and  women  whose  political  outlook  is  not  limited  by 
the  Altantic  and  the  Pacific  oceans,  by  Mexico  and  Canada, 
but  what  about  the  untrained  cobbler  and  carpenter  whose 
oldest  son  has  already  been  mustered  in  and  who  has  three 
more  that  are  subject  to  draft?  The  slogans  "Making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,"  "War  against  war,"  "Fighting  the 
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German  government,  not  the  German  people,"  must  be  trans- 
lated into  polyglot  tongues,  provincial  vocabularies,  and  pro- 
vincial psychology.  They  may  have  a  good  sound  to  the  in- 
tellect, but  with  many  people  the  way  from  the  intellect  to  the 
will  is  a  long  one  and  by  no  means  an  easy  one  to  travel.  It 
is  none  the  shorter  and  less  rough  when  the  decision  involves 
the  sacrifice  of  one's  only  son  or  the  last  dollar  in  the  savings 
account. 

But  this  is  just  the  task  that  the  organizations  for  patriot- 
ism through  education  are  setting  for  themselves.  Our  people 
who  have  naturally  had  so  little  interest  in  history  and  in  inter- 
national politics,  are  to  be  moved  to  think,  to  feel  and  to  sacri- 
fice the  best  they  have  in  view  of  international  considerations, 
that  are  based  on  tendencies  and  conflicts  of  a  half  dozen  great 
countries  covering  a  long  period  of  time. 

For  this  reason  the  call  goes  out  especially  to  men  and 
women  of  college  education,  who  are  themselves  somewhat  at 
home  in  the  world  at  large  and  not  alone  in  their  own  country, 
who  can  visualize  distant  dangers  as  present  ones  and  who 
believe  that  new  international  ideals  are  capable  of  realization. 

The  "bit"  of  the  educated  man  or  woman  is  to  educate,  if 
he  cannot  make  his  weight  count  more  directly  elsewhere.  In 
one  way  or  another  we  must  all  take  our  places  in  the  trenches 
of  the  second  fighting  line,  provided  we  cannot  be  in  the  first. 
To  aid  in  the  task  of  "mental  preparedness"  can  well  require 
devotion,  self-sacrifice,  endurance,  and  hard  work  of  a  high 
order.  Wherever  the  college  graduate  is,  "noblesse  oblige" — 
his  distinction  demands  that  he  develop  his  own  philosophy 
of  the  war,  that  he  make  of  himself  a  "walkin^^  university,"  and 
find  himself  at  ease  in  the  homes  and  meetmg-houses  of  his 
commimity,  his  district  and  possibly  his  state." 

An  article  in  "The  Missouri  Woman"  endorsing  the  opinion  of 
the  Associated  Retailer  of  St.  Louis  that  the  government  is 
inciting  us  to  a  policy  of  false  economy,  whose  only  result  will 

be  harmful  has  called  forth  a  number  of 
Branches  letters  of  expostulation  from  branches  of  the 

in  Arms  Association.    The  Central  Missouri  Branch 

Against  "hits  the  nail  on  the  head"  when  it  says  in  a 

False  Economics  letter  to  the  offending  paper,  "businesses  are 

going  to  be  classified  now  as  essential  or  non- 
essential to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  non-essential  in- 
dustries must  contract;  the  essential  industries  must  expand. 
This  means  that  the  labor  as  well  as  raw  materials  and  indus- 
trial equipment  must  be  transferred  in  many  instances  from 
one  industrial  use  to  another.  In  the  case  of  workers  it  is 
true  that  the  transfer  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  grave  hard- 
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ships  and  waste.  These  again  are  among  the  stem  necessities 
of  war  times.  It  will  however  be  the  policy  of  the  government, 
as  recently,  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  establish 
an  organization  for  facilitating  the  transfer  of  workers  and 
thereby  preventing  permanent  unemployment." 

As  the  letter  states  so  succinctly  the  whole  industrial  orga- 
nization would  be  unequal  to  the  stupendous  pressure  of  mili- 
tary needs  if  our  peace  time  consumption  should  continue. 
Obviously  it  must  be  cut  down.  That  the  policy  will  injure 
somewhat  the  profits  of  the  retail  dry-goods  merchants  is  a 
regrettable  but  inevitable  incident  of  war. 

Whether  the  war  is  continued  indefinitely  or  whether 
peace  comes  within  a  few  months  the  number  of  registered, 
trained  nurses  in  the  United  States  must  be  greatly  augmented 

as  speedily  as  possible.  More  than  75  per 
A  Training  cent  of  the  already  insufficient  nursing  force 
Camp  for  of  the  country  will  be  in  military  service  by 

Nurses  the  end  of  the  present  year,  leaving  hospitals, 

clinics,  settlements,  public  health  corps  and 
the  private  field  to  the  barest  skeletons  of  their  normal  per- 
sonnel. 

With  the  view  of  overcoming  in  some  measure  this  alarm- 
ing shortage  of  nurses,  there  has  been  established  at  Vassar 
College  for  the  coming  summer  months  a  Camp  for  the  inten- 
sive training  of  nurses.  This  camp  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  leading  medical  knd  nursing  authorities 
and  it  will  prepare  college  women  who  have  the  necessary 
entrance  equipment  to  enter  hospitals  in  the  fall  where  they 
will  receive  credit  for  the  course  toward  the  degree  of  R.  N. 
or  Registered  Nurse. 

A  perusal  of  Miss  Gabrielle  Elliot's  article  ("The  Vassar 
Plattsburg")  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal  will  give  full  informa- 
tion as  to  courses  to  be  pursued,  fees,  provision  for  work  and 
entertainment  at  the  college  and  the  names  of  those  to  whom 
to  apply  for  entrance. 

Nursing  is  a  dignified  and  honorable  profession  as  well  as 
a  skilled  and  learned  one.  It  is  highly  compatible  with  the 
ideals  of  college  women.  Prom  the  material  side  there  is  room 
for  advancement  in  it.  The  renumeration  is  far  greater,  on  the 
average,  than  the  profession  of  teaching  yields.  Salaries  range 
from  $1500  to  $3000  quite  commonly  and  exceptional  salaries 
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have  gone  beyond  the  $10,000  mark.  On  the  other  hand  the 
nurse  finds  a  profound  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  her 
work  is  to  relieve  suffering.  She  realizes  that  this  is  a  form 
of  service  of  inestimable  value  to  mankind  and  at  this  juncture 
she  sees  the  opportunity  to  deepen  and  broaden  her  experience 
and  give  to  it  added  ethical  significance. 


The  death,  on  February  13,  of  Mary  Morton  Kehew,  for 
years  the  president  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  of  Boston,  means  to  college  alumnae,  as  to  all  forward- 
looking  women,  the  loss  of  a  generous  and  an  invigorating 
friend.  Her  keen  perception  of  the  frequent  void  between 
graduation  and  actual  work  in  the  world  led  to  her  founding 
9ie  Appointment  Bureau  of  the  "Union,"  with  special  reference 
to  college  graduates,  and  secured  her  interest  in  the  vocational 
committee  of  the  Boston  Branch  of  the  A.  C.  A.  which,  for  the 
last  three  years,  has  met  in  her  beautiful  Chestnut  Street 
home.  There  was  seemingly,  however,  no  limit  to  her  interest 
in  genuine  study  and  in  constructive  work.  She  was  an  early 
friend  and  a  generous  giver  to  Denison  House,  and  was  the 
largest  individual  contributor  to  the  first  fellowship  offered 
b^  the  Boston  Branch — a  fellowship  restricted  to  unprofes- 
sional research. 

Mrs.  Kehew  was  a  woman  of  unique  endowment,  wide 
culture,  rare  business  ability  and  splendid  unconventionality. 
She  was  a  bom  experimenter.  "Cant  of  every  kind,"  it  has 
been  well  said,  "was  shivered  to  pieces  against  her  personality." 
We,  of  the  college  fellowship,  are  the  stronger  for  her  com- 
radeship. 


A  New  Bureau  in  Cleveland  for  College  Women 

Cleveland  is  making  an  effort  to  aid  in  meeting  the  demand 
for  Trained  Women  in  all  fields  of  work,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  Bureau  of  Occupations  for  Trained  Women,  in  the  State- 
Citjr  Labor  Exchange.  The  Bureau  is  in  a  position  to  give 
advice  and  assistance  to  college  graduates  who  are  interested  in 
finding  positions  in  or  near  Cleveland  in  business,  social  work, 
library  work,  home  economics  and  many  special  branches  of 
opportunity.  No  charge  is  made  to  either  applicant  or  em- 
ployer. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  from  the  Secretary, 
Miss  Lucy  M.  Park,  Room  108,  City  Hall,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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FELLOWSHIP  ANNOUNCEMENT 

RESEARCH  ?ELW)WSHIP  IN  PHYSICS  OR  CHEMISTRY 

The  Helen  Schaeffer  Huff  Memorial  Research  Fellowship 
of  the  value  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  founded  in  1913, 
is  awarded  annually  to  a  student  pursuing  advanced  graduate 
work  in  either  Physics  or  Chemistry,  to  be  held  during  one 
year's  work  at  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Applicants  for  the  fellowship  must  be  students  who  have 
done  advanced  jg^aduate  work  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  or  at 
other  colleges  or  universities.  They  must  have  shown  distinct 
ability  in  their  work  and  at  the  time  of  application  must  have 
in  outline  or  actually  in  hand  some  definite  piece  of  research 
work.  The  holder  of  the  fellowship  must  do  her  major  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  or  of  the 
Department  of  Physics.  In  awarding  the  fellowship  the  ability 
of  the  applicant  to  do  the  best  kind  of  research  work  will  be 
considered.  Where  equally  good  candidates  are  considered, 
preference  will  be  given  to  a  student  working  on  problems 
which  may  be  considered  to  lie  along  the  borderline  between 
Chemistry  and  Physics.  The  fellowship  may  under  exceptional 
circumstances  be  awarded  in  consecutive  years  to  the  same 
student,  or  the  fellowship  may  be  given  to  a  graduate  student 
working  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  to  be  held  during  one  year's 
work  at  some  other  American  college  or  university  if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  it  is  imperative  for  that  student  to 
go  to  some  other  college  or  university  in  order  to  complete  an 
important  piece  of  work. 

For  full  particulars  in  regard  to  application,  requirements, 
etc.,  apply  to  the  President's  Office,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 


Radio  inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  stationed 
throughout  the  country  have  been  instructed  to  advise  women 
who  are  ambitious  to  become  radio  telegraphers  to  study  Morse 
telegraphy  instead.  Because  of  a  great  shortage  of  competent 
telegraphers  at  the  present  time  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  is  so  anxious  to  get  operators  that  it  undertakes  their 
instruction  and  pays  them  while  they  are  learning.  There  is 
practically  no  demand  at  present  for  women  radio  operators 
either  in  the  Navy  or  in  commercial  life. 


More  Telegraphers  Needed 
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AMONG  THE  BRANCHES 


Ann  Arbor  Branch,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — ^The  Ann  Arbor 
Branch  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  has  been  very  successhil  in  the 
work  for  the  University  Union  in  Paris.  On  the  21st  of  Jan- 
uary Major  Jan  Hay  Beith  gave  his  lecture,  "Carrying  On," 
before  a  large  audience.  The  members  of  the  branch  had  had 
charge  of  the  sale  of  tickets  and  had  been  so  energetic  that 
about  seven  hundred  dollars  was  cleared.  In  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  branch  in  this  direction  an  extract  from  a 
recent  letter  concerning  the  Union  may  be  of  interest.  Prof. 
Bibbert  says:  "There  has  been  held  in  behalf  of  all  the  higher 
schools  and  universities  in  France,  in  the  great  amphitheatre 
of  the  Sorbonne,  a  solemn  convocation,  tendered  by  the  French 
university  world  to  all  American  college  men  who  have  oflFered 
themselves  in  defense  of  France.  At  this  same  meeting  it  was 
suggested  that  a  large  number  of  the  faculty  families  would 
count  it  a  great  honor  and  privilege  if  they  could  be  put  in 
touch  with  and  receive  into  their  homes  for  an  entire  furlough, 
some  young  college  men,  preferably  the  sons  of  American 
college  professors  or  administrators.  Some  of  the  faculty 
ladies  have  even  suggested  that  they  would  like  to  adopt  as 
'filleuls'  American  professors'  sons.  Some  of  these  offers  carry 
with  them  a  very  touching  element  in  that  the  fiUeul  thus 
sought  is  to  replace,  in  some  small  measure,  an  only  son  who 
has  died  on  the  field  of  honor." 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Branch  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae,  Mrs.  Mary  Masters  Needham  is  soon  to  appear  in 
Ann  Arbor  in  behalf  of  the  Reconstruction  Work  now  being 
carried  on  in  France. 

Bloomington  Branch,  Bloomington,  Ind. — ^The  Blooming- 
ton  branch  of  the  Association  of  Cellegiate  Alumnae  held  a 
meeting  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  February  13th  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  William  Louden.  Thirtv-eight  members 
sewed  on  garments  for  boys  of  Battery  F,  150th  field  artillery, 
now  "somewhere  in  France."  It  is  the  intention  to  send  these 
garments  to  those  local  boys  who  have  no  near  relatives  to 
supply  them  with  comforts.  Mrs.  James  A.  Woodbum,  who 
has  just  returned  from  a  stay  of  several  months  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  told  us  of  the  work  of  that  branch.  A  "Hoover"  lunch- 
eon was  served  at  six  o'clock. 

Boston  Branch,  Boston,  Mass. — Since  the  beginning  of 
1918  the  Boston  Branch  has  started  three  kinds  of  war  service. 
The  first  carries  out  the  suggestion  of  the  national  officers  of 
the  A.  C.  A.  that  the  members  volunteer  to  speak  on  patriotic 
subjects.  The  Branch  is  cooperating  with  the  Education  De- 
partment of  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  in  furnishing  speakers  for  the  Speakers'  Bureau — a 
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department  of  the  Massachusetts  Public  Safety  Committee,  to 
which  applications  are  made  by  schools,  clubs  and  other  groups 
throughout  the  state.  With  the  notice  of  the  February  meet- 
ing was  sent  to  each  member  a  questionnaire,  asking  her,  if 
she  were  willing  to  offer  her  services  to  the  Bureau,  to  indicate 
her  preference  for  a  subject  under  the  general  heads — Political, 
Economic,  Industrial,  Historical,  Ethical;  to  give  a  topic  on 
which  she  was  specially  well  fitted  to  speak,  and  to  name  a 
centre  within  twenty-five  miles  of  which  she  preferred  to 
speak.  At  the  February  meeting  Professor  K.  G.  T.  Webster 
of  the  Speakers'  Bureau  talked  for  a  few  moments  on  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  and  later  he  will  receive  the  fiUed-out  question- 
naires from  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Branch. 

The  other  two  kinds  of  war  service  are  connected  with 
Food  Conservation.  There  is  at  present  near  the  Boston  Public 
Library  a  Liberty  Bread  Shop,  managed  by  six  cooperating 
organizations  of  women,  one  of  which  is  the  Women's  Munici- 
pal League  of  Boston.  The  purpose  of  the  shop  is  to  give  the 
public  practical  information  on  legitimate  and  palatable  sub- 
stitutes for  white  bread,  by  the  sale  of  "Liberty  Bread"  made 
at  the  sho^,  and  'by  daily  demonstrations  in  bread  making. 
The  Municipal  League  has  proposed  to  the  Boston  Branch 
that  it  take  charge  of  a  similar  shop  to  be  opened  in  the  shop- 
ping district,  on  the  understanding  that  it  shall  have  no 
financial  obligation,  but  that  it  shall  furnish  the  necessary 
volunteer  help.  On  these  terms  the  Branch  has  voted  to 
manage  such  a  shop,  and  now,  the  first  of  March,  a  committee 
representing  different  colleges  has  been  organized  to  make  the 
definite  arrangements. 

Finally  the  Branch  is  to  be  represented  on  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  exhibits  of  food  substitutes  in  libraries.  This 
will  mean  cooperation  in  the  management  of  the  exhibits  now 
being  held  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  supplying  of  a 
certain  number  of  volunteer  attendants  there,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  the  extension  of  the  same  work  to  other  libraries 
later  if  it  seems  wise. 

The  Vocational  Committee  of  the  Branch,  working  with 
the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  again  arranged 
a  series  of  four  conferences  on  professional  opportunities  for 
women,  held  at  the  Union  in  February  and  March.  Opportun- 
ities in  business,  in  social  service,  in  secretarial  work  (from 
the  standpoint  of  the  employer)  and  in  government  work  in 
Home  Economics,  were  described,  and  a  chance  was  given  for 
questions  and  for  informal  discussion. 

California  Branch,  San  Francisco,  Calif. — ^The  admission  of 
Mills  College  to  membership  in  the  A.  C.  A.  is  a  source  of 
particular  gratification  to  the  California  Branch,  for  the  warmest 
friendship  and  the  most  friendly  relations  have  been  main- 
tained throughout  many  years  between  the  women's  college 
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of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  California  Branch.  With  the  action 
of  the  National  Association  admitting  Mills,  along  with  four 
other  colleges,  the  California  Branch  hopes  to  increase  its 
membership  materially  with  the  advent  of  Mills  graduates. 
Dr.  Aurelia  Henry  Reinhardt,  a  life  member  of  this  Branch, 
and  one  time  A.  C.  A.  fellow,  is  president  of  Mills  College  and 
among  the  trustees  of  the  institution  are  Miss  Ethel  Moore, 
sectional  vice-president  for  this  South  Pacific  Section;  Mrs. 
A.  F.  Morrison,  former  president  of  the  National  A.  C.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Robert  J.  Burdette,  organizer  of  the  Los  Angeles  Branch, 
A.  C.  A. 

The  Certified  Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Committee  was  one 
of  the  most  active  participants  in  the  March  "Better  Babies" 
week,  maintaining  an  important  exhibit  during  the  days  de- 
voted to  the  babies.  The  committee  is  witnessing  the  con- 
tinuation of  an  important  work  in  which  it  was  a  pioneer  with 
the  purchase  by  the  Red  Cross  of  the  film  "Motherhood" 
referred  to  before  in  this  department.  The  film  is  a  graphic 
visualization  of  the  problems  of  the  care  of  babies  and  mothers 
and  in  its  rounds  throughout  the  State  has  done  an  excellent 
work.  It  will  be  used  in  France  by  Dr.  William  Palmer  Lucas 
in  his  work  among  the  children.  Mrs.  Lucas,  a  member  of 
this  Branch,  is  working  indefatigably  in  France  for  the  chil- 
dren who  are  just  now  presenting  such  a  tremendous  problem. 

Knitting  by  the  soldiers  in  the  Tubercular  Ward  of  the 
Letterman  General  Hospital  in  San  Francisco  is  a  pastime 
which  has  been  encouraged  by  the  California  Branch,  whose 
committee  on  Soldier  Comforts  purchased  quantities  of  wool 
and  distributed  it  to  the  men  who  are  knitting  during  their 
convalescence. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Douglas,  one  of  our  members  is  Dietitian 
of  the  large  base  hospital  at  Camp  Kearny.  Another  of  our 
members,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hogue,  is  in  France  in  charge  of  a 
base  hospital  unit  which  left  San  Francisco  during  the  holiday 
season.  Miss  Hogue  has  been  the  superintendent  of  nurses 
at  the  Stanford  Medical  School's  Lane  Hospital  in  San 
Francisco. 

Miss  Hilda  Hempl,  who  spent  two  years  in  Paris,  Copen- 
hagen, Algiers  and  England  as  an  A.  C.  A.  Fellow  was.  the 
principal  speaker  at  our  February  meeting.  Miss  Hempl  re- 
lated some  of  her  war-time  experiences  in  the  countries  in 
which  she  was  studying.  Prof.  T.  Brailsford  Robertson,  of 
the  University  of  California,  discoverer  of  the  anaesthetic 
tethalin  and  Mrs.  Dane  Coolidge,  a  branch  member  recently 
appointed  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pacific  Colony  for 
Care  of  the  Feeble  Minded,  were  the  other  guests  of  honor 
who  made  brief  talks. 

Connecticut  Branch,  New  Haven,  Conn. — ^The  Connecticut 
Branch  at  its  first  meeting  of  the  new  year  was  honored  by 
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the  presence  of  Mrs.  Lois  Kimball  Mathews  who  spoke  to  the 
Branch  on  the  great  opportunities  open  to  college  women  in 
the  present  crisis.  Mrs.  Mathews'  talk  was  a  most  interesting 
and  inspiring  one;  and  her  visit  which  gave  the  members  of 
the  Connecticut  Branch  an  opportunity  not  only  to  hear  but 
to  meet  the  president  of  their  Association  and  to  make  or  renew 
her  acquaintance  was  deeply  appreciated. 

At  a  recent  executive  meeting  the  Branch  gave  its  support 
to  the  plan  of  the  New  London  Branch  by  petitioning  the 
trustees  of  Connecticut  College  for  the  use  of  the  college 
grounds  and  buildings  for  a  vacation  home  for  working  girls 
during  the  summer  months.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was 
decided  to  postpone  the  mid-winter  play  until  June  in  order 
not  to  interrupt  the  important  war  work  being  carried  on  by 
the  members  of  the  Association. 

At  the  March  meeting,  which  is  to  be  an  open  meeting  for 
all  college  graduates.  President  MacCracken  is  to  present  the 
"Vassar  Plan"  for  a  preparatory  nurses'  training  course  for 
college  graduates,  to  be  given  during  the  summer  at  Vassar 
College. 

Elmira  Branch,  Elmira,  N.  Y. — ^At  the  February  meeting 
of  the  Elmira  Branch,  a  large  gathering  heard  Mrs.  Helen 
Barrett  Montgomery  of  Rochester  speak  from  her  fund  of 
personal  knowledge  and  experience  upon  the  "Education  of 
Women  in  the  Orient."  In  March  the  club  members  listened 
to  a  talk  given  by  Dean  Harris  of  Elmira  College. 

Miss  Anna  L.  Leggett,  head  of  the  Department  of  Do- 
mestic Science  at  Elmira  College,  has  been  appointed  voca- 
tional secretary  for  the  Elmira  Branch.  Assisting  her,  are, 
Mrs.  Merle  Thompson,  Vassar;  Miss  Dorothy  Mather,  Cornell; 
and  Mrs.  Floyd  Shoemaker,  Elmira.  They  have  been  classify- 
ing the  members  of  the  branch,  according  to  their  knowledge 
of  pedagc^,  language,  chemistry,  nursing,  home  economics,  etc., 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what  material  is  available  for 
war  work. 

The  committee  appointed  for  war  work  consists  of  Miss 
Selina  Broughton,  Elmira  College,  chairman;  Miss  Ida  Lang- 
don,  Bryn  Mawr;  Miss  Elsie  Brown,  Mt.  Holyoke,  and  several 
volunteer  speakers  from  the  club. 

Three  vital  talks  in  connection  with  war  relief  work  were 
given  at  the  Federation  luncheons  during  Lent  and  each  talk 
was  given  to  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  guests.  The  series 
was  arranged  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Whittaker,  president  of  the 
Branch  and  chairman  of  the  Federation  Lenten  Luncheon 
Committee.  The  speakers  were  Mr.  Alexander  McWilson, 
director  of  the  Atlantic  Division  of  Home  Service  Work  of 
the  American  Red  Cross;  Mr.  Porter  Lee,  a  director  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Philanthropy;  and  Miss  Helen  Rcid  of 
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Montreal,  who  organized  and  planned  the  disbursement  of  the 
Canadian  Patriotic  Fund. 

Fresno  Branch,  Fresno,  Cal. — ^The  chief  activity  of  this 
recently  established  Branch  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae  is  at  present  war  work.  For  three  days  of  every 
week  this  chapter  has  complete  charge  of  the  making  of 
surgical  dressings  for  the  local  Red  Cross,  the  members  having 
responded  very  generously  to  the  call  for  workers,  many  giving 
their  time  in  addition  to  regular  garment-making  and  knitting. 

Especial  interest  has  been  shown  this  year  in  our  .member- 
ship drive,  which  aims  to  enlist  every  college  woman  in 
Fresno  and  the  nearby  towns.  As  a  result  the  committee  an- 
nounces the  addition  of  twenty-one  names  to  our  original  sixty. 

Last  year  a  Scholarship  Loan  Committee  was  appointed 
to  make  plans  for  securing  a  fund  to  be  used  for  helping 
worthy  high  school  and  normal  school  girls  to  get  a  college 
education.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  committee  to  raise  $1,000  to 
be  divided  into  two  $500  scholarship  loans.  As  a  result  of 
two  ticket  sale  campaigns  for  a  local  moving  picture  theatre, 
which  generously  offered  us  fifty  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of 
all  sales  made  by  A.  C.  A.  members,  the  fund  was  increased 
by  $352.  This  with  our  voluntary  subscriptions,  makes  a 
total  of  $510,  the  nucleus  of  what  we  hope  will  become  a 
substantial  fund  and  a  permanent  interest  of  the  organization. 

Greenwich  Branch,  Greenwich,  Conn. — ^"Let  the  good  work 
go  on,"  is  the  sermon  our  members  are  preaching  and  prac- 
ticing. Because  of  the  war  we  have  taken  hold  with  twice 
the  will  and  courage  of  former  years. 

The  standard  of  our  surgical  dressings  committee  is  so 
high  that  it  has  won  for  us  the  privilege  of  shipping  direct  to 
Paris  without  headquarters'  inspection.  We  now  send  11,000 
dressings,  weekly  to  the  National  Red  Cross.  A  private  drive 
for  $10,000  is  being  made  to  furnish  funds  for  the  continuance  of 
the  work  through  the  year. 

Four  Smith  members  helped  to  raise  $1,000  for  the  Smith 
Unit. 

War  Relief  postcards,  designed  by  Boutet  de  Monvel,  the 
famous  French  painter,  for  the  Fatherless  Children  of  France, 
were  generously  purchased  by  the  members  as  Christmas  gifts. 
The  cards  cost  10  cents,  70  cents,  $3.00  and  $36.00. 

A  French  lad,  aged  fifteen  years,  son  of  a  distinguished 
soldier  has  been  adopted  by  the  Branch  at  an  expense  of 
$72.00. 

The  Greenwich  Friday  Club  was  organized  by  a  branch 
member  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  develop  what  is  termed 
a  latent  quality  in  girls — the  group  or  team  spirit.  Conse- 
quently in  the  activities  of  this  club,  no  effort  is  made  to 
attain  obvious  results,  but  rather  the  creation  of  an  esprit  de 
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corps.  The  Club  consists  of  twenty-seven  girls  from  ten  to 
fourteen,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic.  They  elect 
their  own  officers,  form  their  own  rules,  suggest  their  own 
activities.  They  have  socisd,  business,  and  sewing  meetings 
ending  with  "tea"  prepared  by  a  small  group  of  cooks  and  wait- 
resses changed  each  fortnight.  For  children  who  had  seemed  to 
crave  only  exciting  amusements,  it  was  rather  unexpected  to  find 
how  much  pleasure  they  derived  from  the  mere  sense  of  being  a 
Club  and  having  a  Club  home  where  they  exercised  their  own 
choice  and  judgment.  Their  power  to  subordinate  personal  to 
Club  interests  is  more  a  germ  than  a  plant  of  any  sturdy  growth, 
but  the  promoters  feel  that  the  genuine  friendship  of  the  children 
and  the  insight  into  their  point  of  view  gained  by  their  intimate 
association  warrants  the  continuance  and  expansion  of  the 
Friday  Club. 

Kalamazoo  Branch,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. — ^The  Kalamazoo 
Branch  has  been  devoting  practically  all  its  time  and  energies 
this  year  to  War  Relief  work.  Early  last  spring,  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  board,  the  Association  voted  to  postpone 
further  work  on  its  club  house  plans,  and  to  hold  ourselves  ready 
to  take  up  whatever  war  work  should  seem  most  needed.  At 
the  first  meeting  last  fall,  we  decided  to  take  up  French  Relief 
work  as  our  special  task.  We  devote  two  afternoons  each 
month  to  sewing,  so  as  to  accomplish  more  work.  We  have 
also  adopted  a  French  Orphan.  Last  month  the  Association 
sent  $100.00  to  the  American  Fund  for  French  Wounded  in 
New  York. 

While  French  Relief  Work  has  been  our  main  task,  the 
members  of  the  branch  have  been  active  in  all  other  branches 
of  war  work,  as  food  conservation,  Y.  M.  C.A.  war  fund.  Library 
fund,  and  Red  Cross  work.  Plans  are  now  being  made  to  assist 
in  the  r^stration  of  women  this  spring. 

Kansas  Branch,  Lawrence,  Kansas. — ^The  Kansas  Branch 
is  pursuing  two  lines  of  work.  It  is  providing  a  scholarship 
at  the  University  of  Kansas,  and  giving  vocational  guidance  to 
the  university  girls.  Each  year  a  play  is  given  by  the  Branch 
as  a  means  of  providing  the  scholarship  fund.  Lectures  on 
the  subject  of  vocations  are  given  during  the  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  and  opportunity  is  given  for  the  university 
girls  to  confer  with  the  speakers.  Mrs.  William  Cramer,  man- 
ager of  the  Kansas  City  vocational  bureau,  spoke  here  in  De- 
cember. The  committee  has  arranged  for  other  lectures  to  be 
given  during  the  spring.  A  survey  of  the  freshman  girls  in 
regard  to  their  choice  of  a  vocation  has  just  been  completed  by 
the  vocational  committee.  This  committee  is  co-operating 
with  Mrs.  Cramer.  It  will  now  devote  time  to  advising  those 
girls  who  wish  advice. 

Miss  Margaret  Lynn,  of  the  university  faculty  and  a  mem- 
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her  of  our  Branch,  is  in  charge  of  war  work  for  women  of  the 
university.  The  Branch  has  pledged  itself  to  co-operate  with 
Miss  Lynn  in  any  way  possible. 

Los  Angeles  Branch,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — The  ''Gauze 
Station"  established  by  the  Women's  University  Club  in 
Robinson's  Dry  Goods  Store  is  proving  successful  from  every 
point  of  view.  An  average  of  125  women  are  working  there 
every  day  turning  out  2,(K)0  bandages  daily. 

Our  great  problem  of  course  is  to  finance  the  station.  To 
furnish  aprons  for  the  workers  and  to  supply  materials  for  the 
bandages  demands  money  in  abundance.  To  replenish  our 
war  fund.  Miss  Katherine  Jewell  Evarts  is  kindly  giving  her 
services,  on  March  9th,  in  a  lecture,  "The  Literature  Bom  of 
the  Great  Struggle."  We  will  charge  the  nominal  sum  of  50 
cents  admission  for  this  treat,  all  of  which  will  be  pure  gain, 
and  we  hope  to  swell  our  fund  to  generous  proportions  at  that 
time. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  members  of  all  the  branches 
who  have  wondered  how  our  organization  in  Los  Angeles 
would  work  out,  combined  as  it  is  of  the  A.  C.  A.  and  college 
clubs,  to  know  that  all  parts  of  the  resulting  Women's  Uni- 
versity Club  are  co-operating  harmoniously.  The  next  regular 
meeting,  March  2,  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  eighteen  affili- 
ated clubs.  The  program  is  so  planned  as  to  give  each  club 
some  part:  for  example,  the  Stanford  Club  will  give  a  short 
farce,  another  will  give  club  music,  etc.  The  meeting  is  open 
to  all  members  of  these  clubs  and  their  friends. 

Salt  Lake  City  Branch,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.— Our  branch 
received  a  visit  between  trains,  from  Mrs.  Mendelson,  our 
sectional  vice-president,  who  gave  us  many  helpful  suggestions 
and  much  information  in  regard  to  collegiate  bureaus  of  occu- 
pations. Her  visit,  though  altogether  too  brief,  made  us  feel 
that  we  are  a  link  in  the  great  chain  that  stretches  from  ocean 
to  ocean  and  that  even  reaches  out  to  our  most  distant 
possessions. 

Under  the  direction  of  our  branch  a  list  of  all  the  men  in 
service  from  Utah  has  been  made  and  such  information  about 
them  obtained  as  will  prove  useful  to  the  Civilian  Relief  Com- 
mittee of  the  Salt  Lake  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  branch  has  adopted  a  French  orphan. 

The  Salt  Lake  Branch  has  at  present  about  sixty  active 
members,  but  every  effort  is  being  made  to  increase  the  num- 
ber to  one  hundred  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Mrs.  E.  O. 
Leatherwood,  our  extension  secretary,  is  endeavoring  to  interest 
the  college  women  of  Ogden  in  organizing  a  Branch. 

Seattle  Branch,  Seattle,  Wash.— The  Women's  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  Defense  of  the  State  of  Washington  has 
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requeslted  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  of  the  state 
with  the  Sectional  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Alvah  L.  Carr,  as 
chairman,  to  take  charge  of  patriotic  educational  propaganda 
throughout  the  state.  The  plan  to  be  followed  is  in  general 
that  suggested  in  the  Journal  editorial  in  December.  The  state 
is  to  be  districted  and  bureaus  of  speakers  upon  educational 
and  war  topics  organized  in  the  various  districts.  A  high 
school  campaign  is  also  planned  to  urge  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing and  completing  school  and  university  courses. 

The  work  is  under  the  general  direction  of  the  National 
Council  of  Defense  Committee  of  which  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt  is  chairman.  The  different  Branches  of  the  state  are 
expected  to  assist  actively,  under  Mrs.  Carr's  direction  in 
organizing  the  districts  in  which  they  are  located  and  to  supply 
many  speakers.  Willing  cooperation  in  all  phases  of  the  work 
has  been  promised  by  the  State  University,  Washington  State 
College  and  by  all  state-wide  organizations  represented  upon 
the  Council  of  Defense  Committee. 

An  excellent  response  was  recently  made  by  the  Branch 
at  the  time  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  drive.  The  sum  of  $225  has 
been  pledged  and  paid  to  this  work. 

Sheridan  Branch,  Sheridan,  Wyoming. — Our  last  Branch 
meeting  was  a  Food  Conservation  discussion  with  a  practical 
demonstration  by  the  hostess. 

One  of  our  members,  Mrs.  Ethel  V.  O'Neill,  has  consented 
to  act  as  director  of  a  community  music  movement  in  Sheridan. 
Mrs.  O'Neill  has  been  trained  in  music  both  here  and  abroad 
and  is  well  fitted  to  lead  such  a  movement.  She  was  assistant 
in  music  in  Hull-House  for  a  time  and  later  in  Milwaukee  she 
inaugurated  the  choral  work  in  the  settlement  movement  there. 
She  is  a  gifted  singer  and  musician  and  frequently  appears  in 
solo  work. 

St  Louis  Branch,  St  Louis,  Mo. — ^The  St.  Louis  Branch 
is  doing  no  war  work  as  a  unit,  but  we  number  so  many  prom- 
inent women  among  our  members,  that  we  can  feel  proud  of 
our  share  in  war-work.  First,  of  course,  comes  Mrs.  Philip 
N.  Moore,  now  a  member  of  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the 
Cotmcil  of  National  Defense,  and  Honorary  Chairman  of  the 
Missouri  Division.  Mrs.  Philip  B.  Fouke  as  City  Chairman, 
Woman's  Committee  of  the  Cotmcil  of  National  Defense 
has  organized  many  war-activities,  and  as  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  War  Camps  Community  Service  Board,  is  in  charge  of 
such  work  as  the  establishment  of  our  new  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors' Club.  Mrs.  Fouke  is  also  a  board-member  of  the  St 
Loui«  Children's  Hospital  of  Washington  University,  chairman 
of  its  Social  Service  Department,  and  President  of  the  Wash- 
ington University  Dispensary. 
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Mrs.  Edmund  F.  Brown,  as  President  of  the  Visiting 
Nurses'  Association,  was  a  member  of  the  local  Executive 
Board  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  her  first  war-work  was  the 
organization  of  an  Association  sewing  unit  of  a  hundred  mem- 
bers, which  had  its  own  room  and  equipment.  Mrs.  Brown 
belonged  to  St.  Louis'  first  surgical  dressings  class,  and  then 
taught  a  class  herself,  being  in  charge  of  the  muslin  room  at 
the  Washington  University  Medical  School-Red  Cross  surgical 
dressings  headquarters.  She  was  sent  on  the  Patriotic  Special 
to  "talk  Red  Cross"  throughout  Missouri,  and  then  was  made 
Director  of  the  Woman's  Bureau  for  the  Southwest  Division 
of  the  American  Red  Cross.  This  includes  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas — an  enormous  territory,  and 
one  which  contains  more  cantonments  to  be  supplied  with 
Red  Cross  comforts  than  any  of  Uie  other  thirteen  divisions. 

Mrs.  George  Gellhom  has  given  eleven  months  of  her  time 
as  Chairman  of  the  Woman's  Central  Committee  on  Food  Con- 
servation, which  was  organized  a  month  before  Mr.  Hoover 
retumal  to  this  country.  The  Committee  has  worked  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Food 
Administration  and  has  accomplished  among  other  things  the 
conduct  of  a  Normal  School  to  coach  home  economics  teachers 
in  the  Conservation  program  of  substitutes;  ithe  organization 
and  furnishing  of  teachers  for  fifty-nine  Food  Conservation 
Schools  in  every  ward  of  the  city,  which  had  an  attendance  of 
five  thousand;  the  operation  of  a  community  cannery  which 
was  pronounced  one  of  the  three  models  of  the  entire  country; 
the  registration  of  the  forty-nine  hundred  thousand  Missourians 
eager  to  cooperate  with  the  Food  Administration  program;  the 
opening  of  a  Hoover  store  and  lunch-room  where  absolutely 
no  meat,  sugar,  wheat  or  animal  fat  is  used;  the  employment 
of  three  visiting  housekeepers  to  cooperate  with  the  organized 
charities  in  teaching  the  less  privileged  woman  how  she  may 
best  feed  her  family,  and  the  conduct  of  a  Patriotic  Food  show. 

Miss  Cornelia  Brossard  had  a  most  unique  honor  be- 
stowed upon  her  recently.  She  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  French  Government.  This 
is  equivalent  to  an  honorary  degree  in  this  country,  and  was 
given  Miss  Brossard  because  of  her  scholarship  in  the  French 
language.  She  teaches  French  in  our  largest  public  high 
school.  Miss  Brossard's  war  service  began  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  French  classes  at  the  Washington  University  Training 
School  for  Nurses  before  America  entered  the  war. 

Toledo  Branch,  Toledo,  Ohio.— The  Branch  celebrated  its 
eighteenth  birthday  with  a  war  menu  banquet..  A  hundred 
members  were  present,  a  patriotic  address  was  delivered  and 
two  plays  were  given.  Our  greatest  achievement  for  the  year 
has  been  the  raising  of  five  scholarships  of  two  hundred  dollars 
each.   Four  of  these  have  been  awarded  to  students  at  Oberlin 
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College  and  the  new  scholarship  has  jgone  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Ohio  as  a  memorial  to  Miss  Fay  Schneider. 

Wartime  activities  have  been  many  and  varied  among  the 
members.  Sewing  and  knitting  have  been  done  in  co-operation 
with  the  members  of  the  College  Club.  Inspired  by  an  appeal 
from  the  national  Secretary,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Martin,  the  Associa- 
tion took  up  the  wider  field  of  service  possible  to  college 
women,  and  under  the  leadership  of  the  President,  Dr.  Carro 
C.  Croff,  a  committee  of  speakers  has  been  formed,  who  at  the 
present  time  are  engaged  in  the  prescribed  educational  work. 
In  addition,  many  of  the  members  are  actively  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  Thrift  Kitchen,  the  State  Experimental  Station 
which  is  situated  in  Buffalo  and  is  under  the  management  of 
an  A.  C.  A.  member,  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Carpenter.  Another 
group  of  members  are  active  workers  in  the  Thrift  Stamp 
Educational  campaign  now  being  carried  on,  giving  their  serv- 
ices as  speakers  whenever  requested  to  do  so.  The  year  closes 
with  an  increased  membership. 


THE  SOUTHERN  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGE  WOMEN 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  appointment  by  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  southern 
states  of  a  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  College  Women  in  securing  legislation  restricting  the 
granting  of  college  charters  to  colleges.  College  women  re- 
gard the  appointment  of  this  committee  as  one  of  the  most 
important  educational  movements  of  the  year.  Its  member- 
ship represents  an  important  educational  interest  of  each  state 
in  the  association  and  we  may  look  for  some  important  results. 
The  following  is  the  personnel  of  the  committee: 

President  Guth,  of  Goucher  College  in  Maryland;  Dr. 
Maphis,  of  the  University  of  Virginia;  Professor  Harry  Clark, 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee;  Professor  Brooks,  of  North 
Carolina;  Professor  W.  H.  Hand,  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina;  President  Conradi,  of  the  State  Collie  for  Women 
of  Florida;  Professor  Stewart,  of  the  University  of  Florida; 
Principal  J.  T.  Wright,  of  Alabama;  President  Crossiield,  of 
Kentucky;  Professor  Lin,  of  the  University  of  Mississippi; 
President  Boyd,  of  the  University  of  Louisiana;  President 
Bishop,  of  Texas;  President  Trotter,  of  West  Virginia. 

Each  branch  of  the  Southern  Association  of  College 
Women  will  be  represented  on  the  legislative  committee  work- 
ing in  cooperation  with  the  above  named  committee,  and  a 
beginning  can  be  made  this  year  in  the  important  work  of 
inducing  legislators  to  establish  definite  conditions  on  which 
alone  college  charters  may  be  secured. 
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Reports  from  local  branches  indicate  that  although  some 
of  the  usual  activities  have  dwindled  because  of  the  preoccupa- 
tion of  everyone  with  war  interests,  branch  meetings  have  been 
attended  unusually  well,  and  individual  members  have  been 
most  active  in  various  forms  of  patriotic  service.  The  most 
recently  organized  branch  in  Florida  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  propaganda  for  food  conservation  in  that  state,  has  re- 
organized a  college  club  for  high  school  girls,  and  is  planning 
to  repeat  the  gift  of  the  scholarship  to  Florida  State  College 
for  Women.  The  Raleigh  Branch  has  started  a  movement  for 
the  report  from  colleges  and  universities  to  the  high  schools 
each  year  of  the  g^ade  of  work  done  by  students  from  these 
schools.  This  is  one  of  the  means  of  encouraging  struggling 
high  schools  and  giving  another  incentive  to  students  applying 
for  college  entrance. 

College  women  living  near  the  army  camps  of  the  South 
have  made  special  efforts  to  share  in  the  entertainment  of  the 
soldiers,  and  will  be  able  to  do  much  more  as  soon  as  they 
have  had  time  to  work  out  their  plans  together  with  other 
local  organizations.  The  following  report  from  the  Mont- 
gomery Branch  is  typical  of  the  active  work  of  our  college 
women  there. 


Montgomery  Branch  S.  A.  C.  W. — ^The  Branch  has  taken 
on  only  one  new  activity  as  a  branch  this  year.  It  works  in 
the  Red  Cross  rooms  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each 
month,  the  alternating  Tuesdays  being  program  days.  Elimi- 
nation of  refreshments  and  printed  prospectuses  have  marked 
this  as  a  war  year  and  made  possible  the  generous  contribu- 
tions Branch  members  have  made  to  patriotic  causes.  The 
year's  study  comprises  "Some  Aspects  of  the  War  and  Their 
Relation  to  Social  Conditions." 

The  most  vital  work  this  Branch  accomplishes  is  in  the 
field  of  scholarships.  Through  the  generosity  of  the  colleges. 
Smith,  Goucher,  Chicago,  Agnes  Scott,  Newcomb  and  Mount 
Holyoke,  we  have  been  allowed  to  name  Alabama  girls  to  fill 
scholarships.  This  year  Swarthmore  has  been  added  to  the 
list  and  we  expect  to  send  a  fine  Alabama  girl  there  next  year. 
The  committee  in  charge  uses  every  means  of  finding  worthy 
beneficiaries  and  has  uniform  reports  made  on  the  standing  of 
these  girls.  That  every  one  of  our  girls  this  year  is  com- 
mended by  her  college  fills  us  with  gratification. 

The  Loan  Fund  Committee  has  advanced  $175  to  girls 
who  need  further  assistance  than  the  scholarships.  Work  for 
a  self-sustaining  Loan  Fund  will  be  advanced  through  a  big 
dance  to  be  given  in  the  spring  to  which  the  college  men  from 
Camp  Sheridan  will  be  invited.  We  hope  in  this  way  to 
realize  a  substantial  sum  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  an 
evening  of  enjoyment  to  the  soldiers. 
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Barnard  College,  Columbia  University. — ^According  to  the 
will  of  General  Horace  W.  Carpentier  who  died  January  31, 
Barnard  College  is  to  receive  a  bequest  of  $200,000  for  the 
establishment  of  scholarships,  and  half  Of  the  residuary  estate. 
The  amount  of  the  residuary  estate  is  not  definitely  known. 
Barnard's  share  has  been  estimated  to  be  as  high  as  $1,000,000,  ' 
but  such  estimates  are  always  uncertain.  General  Carpentier 
had  been  a  trustee  of  Barnard  from  1903  to  1906  and  from 
1910  to  1915.  He  had  already  given  $500,000  to  establish  the 
Henrietta  Carpentier  Fund  in  memory  of  his  mother,  and  had 
last  December  presented  to  the  college  his  house  in  East  37th 
Street. 

Three  new  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  elected 
at  the  February  meeting:  Miss  Mabel  Choate,  Mr.  James  R. 
Sheffield  and  Mr.  George  W.  Wickersham. 

As  war  emergency  measures,  to  make  as  many  women  as 
possible  available  for  agricultural  work  this  summer,  the  faculty 
of  Barnard  College  has  adopted  two  special  rulings.  One  per- 
mits students  to  take  during  the  spring  session  a  special  course 
in  ag^culture  given  by  Prof.  O.  S.  Morgan  of  Columbia  which 
includes  lectures,  laboratory  work  and  required  reading.  The 
other  provides  that  any  student  who  in  February  is  within 
eight  "points"  of  graduation  and  contemplates  joining  the 
agricultural  unit  or  performing  other  service  of  importance  to 
the  nation  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
struction, take  a  special  amount  of  work  in  order  to  complete 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  at  the  middle  of  the  spring 
session.  Since  the  normal  amount  of  work  for  one  session  is 
15  or  16  points,  this  means  that  a  student  who  is  sufficiently 
in  advance  of  her  class  may  be  allowed  to  concentrate  the  work 
of  certain  courses  in  a  half-semester.  The  amount  of  the  re- 
quirement for  the  degree  is  not  changed. 

Professor  Ogilvie  of  the  Department  of  Geology,  who  was 
in  charge  last  summer  of  the  agricultural  unit  at  Bedford,  N.  Y., 
where  many  Barnard  girls  worked,  is  this  year  cooperating 
with  the  Woman's  Land  Army  of  America  in  organizing  a 
number  of  similar  units  to  be  placed  in  different  districts.  A 
considerable  number  of  students  and  alumnae  have  already 
registered  for  this  work.  Several  of  last  year's  "fanners," 
including  Helen  Stevens,  1918,  and  Mabel  Denton,  1904,  are 
speaking  at  recruiting  meetings. 

Boston  University. — ^An  official  statement  recently  issued 
from  the  office  of  the  President  shows  that  since  August  31, 
1911,  a  total  of  $926,393.60  has  been  added  to  capital  account 
for  endowment,  equipment  and  new  buildings.  This  does  not 
include  the  Augusta  £.  Corbin  bequest,  which  was  made  to  the 
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university  during  the  present  year  and  which  will  increase  the 
total  by  not  less  than  $565,000,  nor  does  it  include  certain 
trusts  or  subscriptions  which  have  been  made  for  the  benefit 
of  the  School  of  Theology.  These  are  now  drawing  interest, 
and  when  the  principal  is  paid  will  add  $220,000  to  the  total. 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  began  on  Tuesday, 
March  5th;  a  free  Emergency  War  Course  for  men  and  women, 
similar  to  that  which  was  given  last  summer  to  800  women. 
The  new  course  will  be  open  to  both  men  and  women.  Pre- 
liminary registrations  numbered  383  men  and  723  women. 

Brown  University. — ^The  student  body  of  the  Women's 
College  has  voted  to  accept 'the  following  recommendation  of 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  Student  Government  Association: 
That  the  term  of  office  for  all  officers  and  boards  of  all  organi- 
zations and  for  class  officers  shall  run  from  February  to 
February  instead  of  from  September  to  June.  The  scheme  of 
office  holding  will  be  the  same  as  usual.  Juniors  will  take 
the  place  of  seniors,  sophomores  of  juniors  and  freshmen  of 
sophomores.  By  this  new  plan  seniors  will  be  relieved  of 
much  of  the  routine  of  organization  work  during  the  last  half 
of  the  year  although  they  will  be  able  to  advise  and  to  help 
those  who  take  their  places. 

The  Annie  Crosby  Emery  Alumnae  Fellowship  has  been 
awarded  to  Hannah  Grace  Roach,  1918,  of  Spring^eld,  Mass. 
Miss  Roach  will  continue  work  in  history.  The  Emma  Jose- 
phine (Ayer)  Arnold  Archaeological  Fellowishp  has  been 
awarded  to  Adele  Madeline  Wildes,  A.  B.  1916,  A.M.  1917, 
for  study  at  Columbia  University. 

Br3m  Mawr  College. — The  chief  interests  of  the  college 
community  outside  of  the  academic  ones  centre  this  year  on 
war  activities.  The  War  Council,  composed  of  students,  fac- 
ulty and  alumnae,  controls  those  activities  and  in  addition  to 
work  limited  to  the  campus  and  the  college  year  is  planning 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Alumnae  Association  to  carry  on  a 
Bryn  Mawr  Farm  this  summer  and  to  send  a  Service  Corps 
abroad.  The  Service  Corps  is  to  consist  of  workers,  preferably 
alumnae  or  former  students  of  Bryn  Mawr,  sent  abroad  under 
different  organizations  such  as  the  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  etc., 
to  fill  places  where  there  is  a  need  for  the  best  equipped  collie 
women.  It  is  to  be  supported  by  a  fund  of  at  least  $oO,000  which 
the  alumnae  and  present  college  community  expect  to  raise  this 
spring,  the  administration  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  a  joint 
committee  of  faculty,  students,  and  alumnae.  The  students  are 
bending  all  their  energies  to  raising  their  share  of  the  fimd,  and 
the  proceeds  from  all  informal  entertainments,  lectures,  etc.,  go  to 
this  purpose.  In  place  of  the  usual  class  plays  the  collie  is  to 
unite  in  Varsity  dramatics  this  spring  and  produce  one  play  by 
which  they  hope  to  help  the  f imd  largely. 
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The  Bryn  Mawr  Farm  is  to  be  carried  on  this  summer  on 
twenty  acres  of  land  lent  by  a  neighbor  of  the  college.  The 
Baldwin  School  has  offered  the  use  of  its  buildings  and  equip- 
ment with  a  small  additional  piece  of  land,  and  with  this 
splendid  plant  the  problems  of  housing  and  of  canning  the  pro- 
duce are  solved  at  once.  Students  are  registering  for  penods 
of  four  weeks  or  upward,  and  volunteers  without  pay  will  be 
taken  for  shorter  periods  if  ithere  is  work  for  them.  An  ex- 
perienced agriculturist  is  needed  as  manager  and  will  undoubt- 
edly be  found  before  planting  has  to  begin.  The  necessary 
financial  backing  of  $7000  is  guaranteed  by  the  alumnae,  who 
also  will  take  part  in  the  farm  work. 

Besides  cooperating  in  the  Farm  and  the  Service  Corps  the 
alumnae  have  completed  the  payment  of  $100,000  which  forms 
the  Mary  E.  Garrett  Endowment  Fund.  This  fund  was  pledged 
before  Commencement,  1917,  and  is  to  be  used  to  endow  the 
Chair  of  English  in  Bryn  Mawr  College  in  memory  of  Miss 
Garrett.  The  surplus  income  from  the  fund  and  the  money 
released  by  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  holder  of  the  chair 
in  to  be  used  to  increase  the  salaries  of  associate  professors  to 
$2500.  The  students  helped  the  alumnae  in  raising  the  fund 
during  last  year  and  the  year  before.  The  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Alumnae  Association  plans  to  go  on  with  class  collections 
for  endowment  and  all  money  collected  this  spring  is  to  be 
invested  in  Liberty  Bonds  and  War  Saving  Certificates,  thus 
connecting  the  patriotic  efforts  for  the  academic  support  of  the 
college  with  national  patriotism. 

The  Alumnae  Association  also  has  appointed  a  committee 
to  make  a  collection  of  pictures,  lantern  slides,  etc.,  showing 
the  college  buildings,  surroundings,  and  the  characteristic 
activities  of  students,  which  can  be  exhibited  at  Bryn  Mawr 
Clubs  in  different  localities,  and  at  schools  that  are  interested 
in  preparing  students. 

Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy. — ^The  school 
has  announced  a  second  Institute  in  Home  Service  under  the 
American  Red  Cross  beginning  March  18th  and  continuing  six 
weeks.  Students  in  this  course  are  selected  by  chapters  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  the  Central  Division.  They  must  devote  from  25 
to  36  hours  a  week  to  their  work  and  must  look  forward  to 
rendering  service  in  the  Home  Service  Section  of  their  chapter 
at  the  completion  of  the  course.  The  summer  session  will  be 
from  June  19  to  July  26. 

Colorado  CoUege,  Colorado  Springs. — Following  the  action 
of  the  faculty  which  set  aside  the  period  11-12  in  the  morning 
for  military  instruction  for  the  men,  the  women  of  the  college 
drafted  themselves  to  do  war  work  in  that  period.  Three  col- 
lege rooms  are  filled  every  morning  with  gauze  workers,  another 
room  has  been  given  up  to  garment  making,  and  the  students 
meet  in  Mrs.  Duniway's  parlors  to  make  linen  bandages.  The 
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local  Red  Cross  chapter  has  cooperated  splendidly,  and  in  fact 
has  made  this  work  possible.  Every  morning  about  80  students 
report  at  headquarters  to  work  and  a  number  of  students  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  class  instruction.  Attendance  is  taken 
in  all  the  rooms  and  the  work  inspected  each  day,  so  thait  the 
whole  plan  is  on  a  business  basis. 

The  college  has  been  active  in  the  war  savings  campaign. 
The  amount  pledged  by  the  students  to  the  Lincoln  "baby 
bond"  campaign  was  something  over  $2,000.  In  addition  to 
this  amount  $375  in  Thrift  Stamps  has  been  sold  on  the 
campus.  The  students  also  took  active  part  in  canvassing 
the  town. 

Cornell  CoUege,  Mt  Vernon,  la. — ^The  College  enrollment 
figures  for  the  second  semester  show  a  decrease  of  16}4  per 
cent  from  a  similar  period  in  the  preceding  year,  and  young 
men  are  leaving  almost  daily  for  the  various  branches  of  war 
service.  The  number  of  young  women  enrolled  remains  about 
the  same. 

The  President  and  several  members  of  the  faculty  have 
spoken  repeatedly  throughout  the  state  in  the  interests  of  war 
relief  measures,  Liberty  Loans,  War  Savings,  Red  Cross,  and 
Association  work. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Reeder  Campbell,  '96,  is  serving  as  canteen 
secretary  in  France,  under  Y.  M.  C.  A.  appointment.  Prof. 
Agnes  B.  Ferguson,  '93,  head  of  the  Department  of  German 
Language  in  Momingside  College,  has  been  appointed  to  gov- 
ernment service,  and  is  stationed  for  the  present  in  New  York 
City. 

The  College  has  organized  an  auxiliary  Red  Cross  Chapter, 
and  already  has  nearly  100  per  cent  of  the  student  body  and 
faculty  enrolled  in  membership.  Great  activity  is  evidenced 
in  knitting,  sewing  and  surgical  dressing  cases..  An  "end- 
less chain"  of  Red  Cross  teas  has  been  started,  each  guest  pay- 
ing fifteen  cents,  and  pledgfing  herself  to  give  a  similar  tea  to 
at  least  four  others.  Literary  societies  have  eliminated  their 
initiation  banquests,  and  the  money  ordinarily  expended  there- 
for has  been  donated  to  the  Student  Friendship  Fund,  on 
which  Cornell  went  "over  the  top"  by  subscribing  $1,000  more 
than  the  $5,000  designated  as  her  share. 

University  of  California. — ^The  University  of  California 
opened,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  term,  a  new  curriculum 
for  the  training  of  nurses.  Three  years  will  be  spent  in  the 
academic  departments  of  the  University  in  the  study  of  science, 
psychology,  hygiene,  social  economics  and  other  fundamental 
subjects.  Then  will  follow  two  years  at  the  University  Hospital 
Training  School  for  Nurses.  On  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  five-year  course,  the  bachelor's  degree  will  be  conferred  by 
the  University  and  the  student  will  be  recommended  for  the 
state  examination  for  Registered  Nurse.   The  State  Board  of 
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Health  has  formally  approved  this  curriculum  thus  setting  aside 
the  requirement  that  all  candidates  for  Registered  Nurse  in  the 
State  of  California  shall  have  had  a  three-year  course  in  an 
accredited  training  school  for  nurses.  It  is  understood  that  the 
State  Board  is  also  considering,  though  it  has  not  yet  approved, 
the  reduction  of  the  course  in  the  training  school  to  two  years 
for  graduates  of  colleges  of  recognized  standing,  who  have  in 
their  undergraduate  course  pursued  certain  scientific  and  social 
subjects. 

In  response  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Food  Administration, 
the  Department  of  Home  Economics  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, under  the  direction  of  Doctor  Agnes  Fay  Morgan,  offers 
three  courses,  designed  (1)  to  inform  all  college  women  of  the 
food  problems  created  by  the  war,  (2)  to  equip  groups  of 
juniors  and  seniors  to  be  community  leaders  in  food  conserva- 
tion, (3)  to  train  others  in  food  conservation  and  the  use  of 
substitutes  in  the  household.  Six  hundred  women  are  regis- 
tered in  these  courses. 

Through  the  National  Service  Committee,  formed  of  men 
and  women  students  of  the  University,  a  sum  of  forty  thousand 
dollars  has  been  raised  for  War  Relief  work.  Appeals  from  the 
relief  committees  of  Belgium,  France,  Serbia,  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other  organizations  have  been  met  from 
this  fund.  A  successful  campaign  for  the  Liberty  Loans  was 
carried  through  by  the  same  committee. 

Two  members  of  the  faculty,  who  are  also  alumnae  of  the 
University  are  actively  engaged  in  war  work.  Doctor  Jessica 
Peixotto,  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Economy  is  in  Wash- 
ington as  Executive  Chairman,  Department  of  Child  Welfare, 
Women's  Committee,  Council  of  National  Defense.  Miss 
Maude  Cleveland,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
for  Women,  is  in  France  with  the  American  Red  Cross. 

DePauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind. — ^At  an  impressive 
University  service  on  February  17  a  service  flag  was  pre- 
sented by  the  students  which  has  over  four  hundred  blue  stars 
in  its  white  field  and  a  gold  one  for  the  young  Korean  who 
lost  his  life  at  Hattiesburg  this  winter. 

The  courses  for  the  second  semester  have  been  planned 
'with  the  needs  of  the  present  situation  in  view.  The  Home 
Economics  department  is  offering  two  new  courses,  one  in 
Emergency  Foods  and  one  in  Home  Dietetics;  additional 
courses  in  French,  Chemistry,  Physiology  and  Hypene  and 
Elementary  Accounting  are  offered;  and  stenography,  type- 
writing and  Red  Cross  classes  are  given  without  academic 
credit. 

The  War  Relief  Committee  of  women  students  has  made 
a  survey  with  the  purpose  of  showing  what  every  college 
woman  is  contributing  to  the  country's  needs.  One  division 
of  the  committee  is  having  charge  of  a  Red  Cross  room  opened 
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in  the  Home  Economics  Building  under  the  direction  of  the 
local  chapter ;  another  is  assisting  the  French  Relief  Committee 
of  the  A.  C.  A. ;  a  third  is  making  the  canvass  and  collection  of 
all  reading  matters  to  be  sent  to  the  cantonments  and  a  fourth 
division  is  organized  to  assist  with  the  production  and  con- 
servation of  food  and  to  spread  useful  information  about  this 
phase  of  the  work. 


Elmira  College. — ^The  Annual  Student  Volunteer  Confer- 
ence of  New  York  State  Colleges  was  held  at  Elmira  College 
from' February  22  to  25.  Fifteen  colleges  were  represented  by 
122  delegates.  Addresses  of  welcome  were  given  on  behalf  of 
the  college  by  Dean  Harris,  and  on  behalf  of  the  local  organi- 
zation by  Miss  Eunice  Osbom.  Among  the  speakers  who 
addressed  the  conference  were  Dr.  Catharine  Mabie,  for  twenty 
years  a  medical  missionary  in  the  Belgian  Congo;  Dr.  F.  P. 
Turner,  General  Secretary  of  the  S.  V.  Union;  Miss  Adelaide 
Fairbanks,  and  Kyle  Adams,  Student  Secretaries;  Dr.  S.  J. 
Chuan,  of  China;  Dr.  Gould,  of  India;  Dr.  James  L.  Barton, 
Turkey;  Dr.  C.  K.  Snell,  South  America;  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Yard  of  West  China  University.  The  guests  were  pven  a  tea 
in  Alumnae  Hall;  the  play>  "The  Maker  of  Dreams,"  was  pre- 
sented in  the  College  Chapel,  and  a  banquet  was  held  in 
Fassett  Commons. 

The  resignation  of  President  John  Balcom  Shaw  was  ac- 
cepted at  a  meeting  of  the  full  Board  of  Trustees  on  March  1st. 
Physicians  advise  that  a  prolonged  rest  is  much  needed. 

Dean  Harris  gave  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  ad- 
dress before  the  Elmira  Branch  of  the  A.  C.  A.  on  March  2. 
Her  subject  was  "The  War  Activities  of  Women." 

Goucher  CoUege. — ^At  the  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Council 
in  spite  of  the  railroad  situation  the  attendance  was  geographically 
representative.  Two  of  the  Alunmae  made  addresses  to  the 
student  body  at  the  chapel  home — ^Mrs.  Clyde  Furst,  '96,  of  New 
York  and  Prof.  Amy  Hewes,  '97,  head  of  the  department  of  social 
science  at  Mt.  Holyoke,  at  present  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Women  in  Industry,  National  Council  of  De- 
fence. 

The  new  Alumnae  Lodge  was  formally  opened  on  Thurs- 
day evening  and  turned  over  to  the  Alumnae  by  President 
Guth  in  behalf  of  the  trustees.  The  assembly  room  has  been 
charmingly  furnished  by  President  and  Mrs.  Guth  as  a  gift  to 
the  Alumnae.  Several  important  topics  were  discussed  in  the 
council  meetings,  which  were  presided  over  by  the  President, 
Miss  Bertha  Miller  of  the  Latin  department  of  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, but  the  main  interest  centered  about  the  discussion  of 
war  work  for  the  college.  It  was  voted  to  cooperate  with  the 
undergraduate  war  council  in  their  efforts  to  raise  a  fund  to 
send  two  trained  workers  to  France. 
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President  Guth  represented  the  college  at  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Security  League  in  Chicago.  Dean  Lord  spoke 
on  "War  Activities  in  the  Women's  Colleges  and  their  Relation  to 
College  Life"  at  the  Conference  of  Deans  held  on  February  26th  at 
Atlantic  City  in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
Department  of  Superintendence. 

Moimt  Holyoke  College. — ^The  annual  meetings  of  the  Gradu- 
ate Council  were  held  at  the  college  February  15  and  16.  At  the 
open  meeting  Friday  evening  Prof.  Albert  Parker  Fitch,  D.D.,  of 
the  department  of  Biblical  Literature  at  Amherst  Collie,  gave 
an  address  on  "Impressions  of  the  French  Front."  Professor  Fitch 
was  one  of  the  men  sent  to  France  in  the  interests  of  the  Red 
Cross.  At  the  afternoon  session  the  altunnae  committee  appointed 
last  June  to  investigate  and  to  suggest  war  work  for  Mount  Holy- 
oke, presented  its  report. 

Teams  representing  Smith,  Wellesley,  Mount  Holyoke, 
Vassar  and  Barnard  took  part  in  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Debating  League  of  Women's  Colleges  on 
March  16.  The  subject  of  the  debate  was  "Resolved;  That  the 
Japanese  should  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  on  an  equal 
footing  with  foreigners  from  other  nations."  Each  college  was 
represented  by  two  teams,  one  taking  the  negative  at  home 
and  the  other  the  affirmative  away  from  home.  Radcliffe 
College  is  a  member  of  the  league,  but  did  not  participate 
this  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  "meatless  Wednesdays"  at  the  college 
from  October  third  to  January  twenty-eighth  have  saved  5,654 
pounds  of  meat. 

Indiana  University. — Indiana  University  is  now  a  "White 
Star"  institution.  Every  faculty  member  and  every  student  is 
a  member  of  the  Red  Cross,  due  to  the  untiring  energy  and 
work  of  Miss  Mason,  Dean  of  Women. 

The  1918  Register  of  Graduates  has  just  been  sent  out. 
The  book  contains  353  pages  and  in  addition  to  valuable 
statistical  tables,  contains  three  main  divisions,  a  list  of  the 
graduates  by  classes  from  1830  to  1917,  living  graduates 
grouped  by  localities,  and  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  graduates 
with  the  address  and  occupation  of  each  living  alumnus. 

The  course  in  "Causes  of  the  Great  War"  has  been  con- 
tinued from  last  semester  and  a  war  propaganda  course  in 
public  speaking  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  training 
students  as  public  speakers  on  war  subjects,  that  they  may 
carry  the  war  message  to  their  home  communities.  Prof. 
Mabel  Wellman  of  the  Home  Economics  Department  is  offer- 
ing new  courses  at  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administration.  One  course,  "War  and  Food"  is  intended  to 
give  information  that  will  assist  in  the  direction  of  public 
opinion ;  another,  "Food  and  Nutrition  in  Relation  to  the  War," 
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has  as  its  purpose  the  training  of  students  to  write  and  speak 
on  the  aims  of  the  food  administration.  Extension  courses  in 
flour  substitutes  are  also  being  offered. 

Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  la. — branch  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Collegiate  Alumnae  has  now  been  established  at  Iowa 
State  College,  with  the  following  officers:  President,  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Stanton ;  first  vice-president,  Miss  Ruth  O'Brien ;  second 
vice-president,  Miss  Frederica  Shattuck;  treasurer.  Miss  Helen 
Tappan ;  secretary.  Miss  Kittie  Freed ;  councillor,  Mrs.  Herman 
Knapp. 

It  is  planned  to  hold  meetings  each  month,  the  meetings 
on  alternate  months  to  take  the  form  of  a  luncheon.  The 
membership  dues  have  been  placed  at  $5.00  per  year  and  it  is 
the  intention  to  use  the  money  to  assist  girls  who  are  working 
their  way  through  college. 

State  University  of  Iowa. — Life  at  the  University  is  more 
serious  this  year  than  ever  and  the  women  are  responding  to 
the  demands  of  the  times.  Last  fall  the  Committee  on  Social 
Organizations  and  Affairs  on  which  students  form  a  majority, 
voted  that  there  should  be  no  formal  parties  this  winter.  In 
addition  to  knitting  sweaters  and  afghans  for  the  soldiers  differ- 
ent groups  are  doing  other  war  work.  Several  of  the  sororities 
are  devoting  an  evening  each  week  to  work  at  the  Red  Cross 
headquarters.  The  Home  Economics  department  has  fitted  up 
one  of  its  rooms  on  the  campus  so  that  students  who  have 
only  a  short  time  during  the  day  to  devote  to  Red  Cross  work 
need  not  waste  any  of  it  by  a  trip  to  the  city  headquarters. 
Some  of  the  young  women  who  live  in  Currier  Hall,  the  Uni- 
versity's dormitory,  will  sew  for  the  refugees,  and  the  house 
organization  is  supporting  two  French  orphans. 

The  various  campaigns  for  financial  contributions  have 
met  with  a  good  degree  of  success.  Faculty  and  students  sub- 
scribed for  over  $100,000  of  Liberty  Bonds.  In  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
campaign  which  followed  shortly  after,  the  women  on  the 
faculty  and  in  the  student  body  contributed  much  more  than 
their  share  of  the  quota  ($12,500)  assigned  to  the  University. 
As  a  result  of  the  Red  Cross  drive.  Currier  Hall  and  a  majority 
of  the  fraternity  houses  are  displaying  100  per  cent  membership 
cards.  A  thrift  stamp  and  war-savings  stamp  campaign  is 
now  under  way,  and  every  student  and  faculty  member  is  to  be 
interviewed  and  urged  to  "do  his  bit." 

On  Lincoln's  birthday,  the  women  of  the  University  held  a 
patriotic  mass  meeting.  Short  speeches  were*  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  the  student  body  and  by  outside  speakers. 
President  Jessup  urged  the  purchase  of  thrift  stamps  and  war 
savings  certificates.  Red  Cross  work  was  presented  by  the 
head  of  the  Extension  Bureau  and  by  one  of  the  senior  women. 
Mrs.  Watzek,  President  of  the  Iowa  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  told  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  Women's 
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Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense;  Miss  Wardell, 
the  head  of  the  Home  Economics  department  made  some  prac- 
tical suggestion  on  the  subject  of  food  conservation;  Miss 
Lawther,  President  of  the  Iowa  Equal  Suffrage  Association, 
spoke  of  the  work  in  educating  the  public  that  can  be  done  by 
college  students  and  members  of  the  A.  C.  A.,  and  Miss 
Klingenhagen,  the  dean  of  women  followed  her  with  an  appeal 
for  the  organization  of  groups  to  study  the  causes  of  the  war 
and  especially  the  reason  which  led  to  America's  entrance  into 
the  contest. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Martin  paid  a  very  welcome  visit  to  the 
University  on  Friday,  January  25th  and  spoke  to  the  University 
Club,  a  new  organization  which  includes  in  its  membership  the 
women  on  the  teaching  and  administrative  staffs,  wives  of  fac- 
ulty men,  graduate  students  and  alumnae  living  in  Iowa  City. 
The  object  is  to  bring  the  women  of  the  University  more 
closely  together.  Rooms  have  been  secured  and  furnished  and 
the  club  is  starting  most  auspiciously  with  a  membership  of 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty.  It  has  just  organized  an  A.  C.  A. 
branch  among  its  members  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  a  state 
organization  suggested  by  Mrs.  Martin. 

The  University  has  heard  a  number  of  other  noted  speakers 
on  war  topics.  On  February  fourth.  Dr.  Femand  Baldensperger 
of  the  University  of  Paris  gave  the  midwinter  convocation 
address.  His  subject  was  "Prophesying  in  Time  of  War." 
Professor  Baldensperger  spent  the  next  two  days  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  gave  other  lectures  both  in  French  and  in  English. 
On  February  twenty-second,  at  a  banquet  in  connection  with 
the  dedicatory  exercises  of  the  new  dental  building,  Medill 
McCormick  made  an  appeal  for  greater  support  in  an  aggressive 
military  program.  Among  other  speakers  have  been  Bishop 
Nicholson  of  Chicago;  Prof.  Harry  F.  Ward  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity; Owen  Lovejoy,  who  talked  of  Safeguarding  the  Chil- 
dren in  Wartime ;  John  B.  Lord  and  Mrs.  WsJter  McNab  Miller, 
who  urged  additional  food  conservation,  and  John  Masefield  who 
spoke  on  the  war  in  its  relation  to  the  future. 

Jackson  CoUege»  Tufts  College,  Mass. — Owing  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  coal  situation  the  mid-year  period  recess  was  omitted 
and  additional  time  is  to  be  saved  by  the  omission  of  an  Easter 
vacation. 

To  further  coal  conservation  the  girls  in  Start  House  were 
transferred  to  larger  dormitories  and  the  house  was  closed. 
The  Jackson  office  has  been  moved  to  Eaton  Library  during  the 
temporary  closing  of  Miner  Hall,  the  main  Jackson  recitation 
building. 

Among  the  new  courses  added  the  second  semester  were  a 
course  in  the  development  of  the  English  language,  a  poetry 
appreciation  course  devoted  to  the  reading  of  modem  poetry, 
and  a  gardening  course. 
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The  new  course  in  gardening  open  to  upper  classmen  aims 
to  combine  a  minimum  of  laboratory  and  lecture  instruction 
with  a  maximum  of  practical  work  in  the  green-houses  and 
gardens  near  the  college. 

The  eighth  lecture  in  the  series  of  weekly  addresses  given 
at  the  close  of  the  chapel  hour,  was  delivered  by  Lieutenant 
Roselli,  formerly  professor  of  Italian  at  Adelphi  College,  Brook- 
lyn. Lieutenant  Roselli  has  recently  returned  from  the  Italian 
front. 

Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wis. — Nearly  three  hundred 
students  and  alumni  of  Lawrence  College  are  engaged  in  war 
activities  outside  the  college.  A  service  flag  honoring  them 
was  recently  presented  to  the  college,  addresses  being  given  by 
Dr.  Youtz  of  the  Chemistry  Department,  Dr.  Peabody  of  the 
Congregational  church,  and  President  Plantz. 

A  new  chapel  costing  $110,000  is  nearing  completion.  It 
is  built  of  buff  stone  and  is  colonial  in  design.  It  has  two 
rooms  which  together  have  a  capacity  of  2,500  people.  One 
room  will  be  used  for  the  college  prayer  services;  the  other 
for  chapel  services.  This  will  be  of  service  in  the  concert  work 
which  the  Conservatory  of  Music  carries  on  and  especially  ad- 
vantageous for  the  annual  May  Festival.  A  twelve  thousand 
dollar  pipe  organ  will  be  installed. 

Another  noteworthy  colonial  building  of  buff  stone  was 
completed  in  the  fall  and  is  now  occupied  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  girls.  Russell  Sage  Hall,  representing  an  expenditure  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars,  was  made  possible  by  a 
generous  gift  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  Mrs.  Russell 
Sage  in  honor  of  her  husband.  With  Ormsby  Hall  accommodating 
nearly  as  many  girls,  it  is  now  possible  to  house  nearly  all  the 
girls  of  the  college  in  dormitories.  Many  of  the  rooms  in 
Russell  Sage  Hall  command  a  fine  view  of  the  beautiful  Fox 
River.  An  unusual  outlook  is  afforded  from  the  dining-room, 
three  sides  of  which  consist  of  large  windows  and  French  doors. 
Other  admirable  features  of  the  building  are  its  automatic 
elevator  service,  its  attractive  reception  rooms,  its  commodious 
halls  and  recreation  room,  and  its  unusual  living-room  artistic- 
ally furnished  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Dickerson,  one  of  the  trustees  of 
Lawrence  College.  Those  who  have  seen  many  of  the  finest 
dormitories  of  the  country,  pronounce  Russell  Sage  Hall  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all. 

University  of  Michigan. — Miss  Agnes  Welles,  acting  dean 
of  women,  is  organizing  the  women  students  of  the  University 
preparatory  to  having  them  act  as  leaders  in  Red  Cross,  food 
conservation  and  patriotic  education  work  in  their  home  towns 
during  the  summer. 

More  than  a  hundred  upper-class  women  have  expressed 
the  desire  to  take  up  war  courses  dealing  with  food,  which 
have  been  proposed  by  Food  Administrator  Hoover  for  all 
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colleges  and  universities  not  having  a  home  economics  depart- 
ment. Two  lecture  courses  are  being  given,  one  on  the  food 
situation  in  the  United  States  and  the  other  on  the  situation  in 
the  warring  countries.   A  laboratory  course  will  also  be  given. 

Mills  College,  Oakland,  CaL — Prom  a  War  Headquarters 
centrally  located  on  the  campus  the  war  work  of  Mills  College 
is  directed.  Knitting,  sewing,  cooking,  extension  work,  war 
literature,  current  history  and  Red  Cross  classes  are  all  being 
held  regularly. 

From  a  student  body  of  between  250  and  300  the  sum  of 
$5000  was  raised  for  Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A.  funds.  Through 
Dr.  Kate  Brousseau,  a  member  of  the  faculty  in  France  $400 
has  been  distributed  to  French  relief;  for  the  Belgian  fund 
through  the  sale  of  Mrs.  Vernon  Kellogg's  book,  $73.00;  for 
the  Americans  in  France,  (book  plates)  ^3.00;  to  the  Italian 
fund,  $50.00;  yam  bought  by  money  saved  on  dances,  $50.00; 
scrap-books  bought,  $37.00. 

A  cook-book  entitled  "War  Breads  and  Meat  Substitutes" 
has  been  published  by  the  college  and  11,000  copies  distributed. 
Home  economics  teachers  and  students  are  giving  weekly  free 
demonstrations  to  miscellaneous  audiences  and  many  members 
of  the  faculty  have  given  their  services  in  stimulating  interest 
and  enlargfing  knowledge  by  talks  on  conservation.  At  present 
the  collie  is  giving  three  series  of  extension  lessons  in  food 
demonstration. 

Mills  College  students  have  all  listened  to  a  series  of 
lectures  by  leading  men  and  women  on  conservation  and  also 
a  series  on  The  War. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  President  Aurelia  Henry  Reinhardt 
has  stimulated  interest  and  roused  enthusiasm  and  action  in 
many  branches  of  war  work. 

Milwaukee-Downer  College. — ^War  activities  have  been 
facilitated  from  the  very  beginning  by  the  existence  of  a  fully 
equipped  department  of  Home  Economis,  already  organized 
to  render  First  Aid  in  Home  Nursing,  Dietetics,  Sewing  and 
Vocational  Guidance.  Miss  Susan  F.  West,  director  of  this 
department,  has  given  lectures  at  local  centers  on  ipenus  and 
food  conservation.  As  a  member  of  the  State  Council  of 
Defense,  she  is  training  groups  of  women  to  give  courses  in 
Dietetics  throughout  the  state. 

All  the  college  departments  have  been  exertin^^  their  maxi- 
mum strength,  both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom,  in  promoting 
intelligent  interest  in  the  cause  for  which  we  are  fighting  and 
in  methods  of  winning  the  war.  Wherever  practicable,  the 
regular  channels  of  academic  activity  have  been  directed 
toward  this  end.  The  class  in  Economic  Botany  is  cooperating 
with  the  Botanical  Raw  Products  Committee  of  the  National 
Research  Council  in  collecting  useful  data  of  certain  assigned 
species  of  economic  plants. 
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At  the  National  Congress  of  War  Service  in  Chicago, 
President  Sabin  was  appointed  on  the  committee  on  the  de- 
velopment of  Patriotism  through  Education. 

Prof.  Sybil  Smith  was  released  in  the  middle  of  the  year, 
to  assume  the  editorship  of  the  department  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  in  the  Experiment  Station  Record  in  Washington. 

The  national  activities  for  war  relief  have  all  met  with 
hearty  response  from  the  students.  They  have  cooperated  in 
the  Libertv  Bond  and  War  Thrift  Stamps  campaigns  and  have 
contributed  also  the  Soldiers'  Library  Fund  and  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  War  Fund.  The  sum  of  $1414.50  was  given  to 
the  Students'  Friendship  War  Fund.  The  college  branch  of 
the  Red  Cross  has  been  very  active. 

War  interest  has  been  furthered  by  the  following  lectures: 
Mrs.  George  Sherwood  Eddy,  on  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  at  the  front ; 
Mrs.  Thayer,  on  the  Smith  College  Relief  Unit;  Professor  Carl 
Fish,  on  Woman's  Work  in  War;  Miss  Abbie  L.  Marlatt,  on 
Food  Conservation;  Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  on  The  Woman's 
Hour;  Mrs.  Kate  Upson  Clark,  on  Florence  Nightingale;  Mrs. 
Marie  Roehling,  on  Russian  Women ;  Monsieur  Marcel  Knecht, 
on  Alsace-Lorraine;  Dr.  Rachael  Yarros,  on  Social  Standards 
during  the  War;  Monsieur  Charles  Cestre,  on  French  Universi- 
ties, and  also  on  The  Work  of  French  Women  in  the  War. 

Northwestern  University. — Northwestern  University  is 
offering,  the  second  semester  of  this  year,  the  following  new 
courses  bearing  directly  on  war  needs,  each  of  which  will  bear 
college  credit:  History  of  Democracy,  Office  Management, 
Conservation  of  Food  and  Fuel,  Wireless  Telegraphy,  First 
Aid.  Throughout  the  year  the  men  have  had  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  and  the  women  have  maintained  two  war  relief 
work  rooms  on  the  campus. 

Ohio  Wcslcyan  University. — An  interesting  course  in  Food 
Conservation  is  offered  by  the  Domestic  Science  Department 
of  the  University.  The  large  enrollment  testifies  to  the  interest 
in  this  branch  of  war  service. 


A  course  of  lectures  is  being  introduced  this  seni^ter  by 
the  Physical  Director  of  Women  and  attendance  is  required 
of  all  women  taking  gymnasium  work.  Practical  subjects  touch- 
ing upon  hygiene  are  discussed. 

A  Vocational  Conference,  combining  with  it  an  educational 
exhibit  of  movements  and  organizations  in  which  college  women 
should  be  interested  is   eing  planned  for  the  last  week  in  April. 

As  with  all  colleges,  an  unusual  effort  is  being  made  to 
keep  our  young  women  in  college  and  divert  their  minds  from 
the  allurements  of  clerical  work  and  other  avenues  whicb 
should  follow  the  completion  of  the  college  course  not  interrupt 
it.  Figfures  show  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester 
only  twelve  women  from  an  enrollment  of  625  had  withdrawn 
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and  these,  in  most  cases,  because  of  home  conditions  making 
imperative  this  move.  A  careful  study  will  be  made  of  this 
subject  particularly  with  the  present  Freshman  class,  in  an 
effort  (to  keep  the  enrollment  in  the  fall  approximately  the  same 
as  that  of  the  spring. 

University  of  Oregon. — ^We  were  pleased  when  our  mili- 
tary department,  under  Lieut-Colonel  John  Leader,  received 
word  from  the  Commandant  of  the  Western  Division  that 
our  program  showed  the  completest  and  most  efficient  organi- 
zation for  the  teaching  of  military  science  of  any  of  the  nine- 
teen colleges  on  the  coast.  Colonel  Leader  is  now  organizing 
a  second  battalion  of  men  from  the  city  of  Eugene  who  are  to 
become  special  students  in  the  University  for  this  purpose. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  ceremonies  ever  held  on  the  campus 
of  (this  University  was  the  presentation  to  the  battalion  of 
their  colors — ^the  flag  of  the  United  States  and  the  flag  of  the 
Battalion,  a  specially  designed  standard  in  the  University 
colors  which  the  women  of  the  University  had  embroidered 
elaborately  and  presented  to  the  battalion. 

Ohio  State  University. — Owing  to  war  conditions,  the  at- 
tendance at  the  University  has  fallen  from  4,675,  March  8,  1917, 
to  3,447,  February  14,  1918— a  loss  of  1228. 

Every  one  of  the  twelve  colleges  has  contributed  from  its 
faculty  or  student  body,  often  from  both,  to  the  man  power  of 
the  war.  Necessarily,  the  facilities  of  some  of  the  colleges  have 
been  more  available  than  those  of  others.   Notable  among  those 


Agriculture,  Engineering,  Medicme,  Veterinaiy  Medicine  and 
the  chemistry  department  of  the  College  of  Arts,  Philosophy 
and  Science. 

A  school  for  instruction  in  wireless  telegraphy  has  been 
opened. 

The  establishment  at  the  University  of  an  officers'  reserve 
training  corps  has  been  approved  by  the  War  Department. 

Pomona  CoUege. — President  and  Mrs.  Blaisdell  are  absent 
from  the  college  during  this  semester,  but  they  expect  to  return 
in  time  for  commencement.  The  President  is  one  of  a  com- 
mission of  three,  appointed  by  the  National  Council  of  Congre- 
gational Churches,  to  visit  Japan  and  Korea  in  the  interests  of 
the  educational  and  religious  activities  of  those  countries.  Prof. 
F.  P.  Brackett,  who  gave  six  months'  service  to  the  Relief  Com- 
mission in  Belgium  is  now  giving  daily  service  on  the  Exemp- 
tion Board.  Other  members  of  the  faculty  are  pving  freely  of 
their  time  for  public  addresses  and  other  forms  of  service. 

The  Joseph  H.  Johnson  Foundation  brings  to  the  college 
this  year,  William  M.  Sloan,  LL.  D.,  now  Professor  Emeritus 
in  Columbia  University.   His  lectures,  which  continue  through 
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the  month  of  March,  are  on  the  subject  ''Democracy;  Its  His- 
tory, Nature  and  Meaning."  Another  course  of  lectures  is 
given  by  Dr.  Howard  S.  Gait,  Principal  of  one  of  the  affiiliated 
colleges  in  the  great  Pekin  University.  Dr.  Gait  speaks  upon 
"Changes  in  the  Orient  Viewed  as  Social  Imitation." 

Radcliffe  College. — ^The  Radcliffe  Council  has  appropriated 
$100  for  scholarships  in  the  summer  of  1918  at  the  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Mass. 

From  the  beginnmg  of  the  second  half  year,  Agassiz  House, 
which  is  the  students'  building,  and  the  gymnasium  have  been 
unheated  to  save  coal  during  the  shortage.  To  take  the  place 
of  the  lunch-room  in  Agassiz  House,  a  room  in  the  basement 
of  Lay  House,  the  administration  building,  has  been  opened, 
where  girls  may  get  soup,  sandwiches,  cocM,  and  fruit  An 
emergency  schedule  for  gymnasium  work  has  gone  into  effect. 
Other  buildings  are  closed  at  an  earlier  hour  than  in  normal 
times. 

Many  of  the  professors  who  have  been  teaching  in  Rad- 
cliffe are  now  engaged  in  war  work.  Professor  George  E. 
Johnson  is  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  France ;  Professor  Edwin  F. 
Gay  is  director  of  the  Division  of  Planning  and  Statistics  of 
the  Shipping  Board,  and  as  representative  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  has  a  seat  on  the  War  Trade  Board;  Professor  Walter 
R.  Spalding  is  a  member  of  the  National  Committee  on  Army 
and  Navy  Camp  Music,  which  is  organized  to  supervise  regi- 
mental bands  and  singing;  Professor  Joseph  F.  Davis  is  con- 
nected with  war  work  in  London ;  Professor  Robert  H,  Lord  is 
engaged  in  confidential  work  for  the  government. 

University  of  Rochester. — Red  Cross  work  and  the  war 
still  overshadows  everything  else  at  the  University  of  Roches- 
ter. The  girls  are  concentrating  their  energies  on  slings  and 
bandages,  though  nineteen  afghans  have  already  been  sent  to 
the  Rochester  Branch  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the 
French  Wounded.  The  proceeds  of  the  college  plays  have 
gone  for  the  support  of  our  auxiliary  chapter. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  social  evenings — ^"Open  House  Nights" 
— has  been  recently  held.  Captain  Hamilton  of  the  Canadian 
Army,  made  this  party  particularly  interesting  by  a  talk  on  his 
experiences  in  the  trenches. 

Rockford  College,  Rockford,  IlL — ^When  war  was  declared 
last  April,  the  students  of  Rockford  College,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Miss  Helen  Douglas  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  member  of  the 
senior  class,  undertook  to  enlarge  the  membership  of  the  Red 
Cross  Association  in  the  city  of  Rockford.  At  that  time  the 
locad  chapter  numbered  about  three  hundred  members.  Plans 
were  made  for  a  successful  campaign,  and  on  April  14  the 
college  girls  made  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  city,  with  the 
result  that  2,200  members  were  added  to  the  Rockford  Red 
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Cross  Chapter.  The  December  campaign  for  Red  Cross  mem- 
bers for  1918  resulted  in  a  hundred  per  cent  membership  for 
the  college.  A  Rockford  College  Auxiliary  of  the  Red  Cross 
was  formed  last  fall.  There  are  four  committees  with  a  chair- 
man at  the  head  of  each.  One  group  of  girls  has  completed 
9,340  surgical  dressings  up  to  date. 

Rockford  College  was  a  pioneer  in  this  city  in  the  food 
conservation  movement.  Last  May,  Dr.  Edith  Bramhall,  head 
of  the  History  department,  assisted  by  a  group  of  college  girls, 
started  the  movement  in  the  city  for  food  conservation.  Under 
this  direction,  representatives  from  all  the  women's  clubs  and 
organizations  of  this  city  met  and  discussed  various  methods 
for  conserving  food.  Mass  meetings  were  held  in  the  city  and 
were  addressed  by  speakers  who  were  prominent  in  food  work. 
District  meetings  were  held  in  the  diflFerent  churches  and  other 
places,  where  practical  demonstrations  were  given  to  show  the 
women  of  the  household  how  to  make  the  cheaper  foods 
palatable. 

Acting  on  the  vote  of  the  students,  the  college  not  only 
observes  meatless  and  wheatless  days,  but  rarely  serves  meat 
more  than  once  a  day.  At  each  meal,  com,  rye  and  other 
wheat  substitutes  are  served  with  the  wheat  bread.  Eighty- 
seven  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  house  faculty  and  students 
are  eating  toasted  rye  bread  for  breakfast  instead  of  toasted 
wheat  bread.  Com  symp  and  glucose  are  used  for  sweeten- 
ing whenever  possible.  Many  students  have  volunteered  to 
save  sugar  by  giving  up  candy  and  sundaes,  or  by  having  them 
but  once  a  week. 

The' faculty  and  students  have  agreed  to  renew  the  support 
of  the  French  orphans,  which  they  undertook  last  year. 

Smith  College. — ^At  the  Febmary  tmstee  meeting  four 
class  deans  were  appointed  associate  professors.  Amy  L.  Bar- 
bour, Susan  R.  Benedict,  Mary  B.  McElwain,  and  assistant 
professor  Mary  M.  Cook.  While  the  exact  functions  of  these 
new  o£Gicers  have  not  been  defined,  each  will  have  charge  of  one 
class  throughout  its  course.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  help  to 
bring  the  students  into  closer  relation  to  the  college  authori- 
ties and  to  secure  for  them  through  the  smaller  unit  of  admin- 
istration some  of  the  advantages  of  the  small  college.  Each 
class  dean  will  still  give  part  of  her  time  to  teaching.  Natur- 
ally some  readjustment  of  jurisdiction  and  committees  will 
follow  this  change  which  goes  into  eflFect  next  year. 

With  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  college,  presented 
to  the  tmstees  in  October,  is  published  for  the  first  time  this 
year  that  of  the  treasurer  of  the  college.  Real  estate  to  the 
value  of  $223,000  has  been  added  during  the  last  year.  The 
gifts  for  the  year  amounted  to  $6000.  This  does  not  include 
the  alumnae  fund  which  has  not  yet  been  turned  over  to  the 
college. 
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M.  Charles  Cestre,  exchange  professor  at  Harvard,  gave 
two  lectures  in  January  on  the  origin  of  the  woman  movement 
in  France  at  the  time  of  the  French  revolution  and  on  the 
battle  of  the  Mame.  Lieutenant  Morize  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C. 
at  Harvard  lectured  on  the  modem  method  of  fighting  in  which 
he  is  pving  instruction  in  this  country,  and  also  on  the  spirit 
of  the  French  people  after  three  years  of  war. 

The  English  department  has  lost  another  member  to  recon- 
struction Red  Cross  work — ^this  time  in  Palestine  and  Syria. 
Miss  Theodosia  Jessup,  because  of  her  family  connections  in 
Syria  and  her  knowledge  of  Arabic  will  be  a  valuable  member 
of  the  unit  sent  at  the  request  of  the  British  government  to 
follow  General  Allenby's  army. 

The  Red  Cross  has  taken  over  the  Smith  College  Relief 
Unit,  though  the  support  will  still  come  largely  from  the 
alumnae  and  students.  So  far,  by  report  at  the  end  of  January, 
over  $49,000  had  been  received.  Dr.  Tallant,  1897,  and  Miss 
Gaines,  1901,  who  have  returned  after  six  months  of  service, 
spoke  on  their  work  at  the  Alumnae  Council  meeting  in  North- 
ampton.  Dr.  Greenough,  1894,  is  now  the  physician  of  the  unit. 

A  mass  meeting  with  reference  to  war  work  in  college  and 
in  the  summer  vacation  won  a  hearty  response  from  the  student 
body.  The  surgical  dressings  for  Dr.  Goldthwait  have  been 
taken  up  with  fresh  vigor  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss 
O'Meara,  1912.  The  formation  of  units  for  farm  work  is  also 
under  consideration. 

Swarthmore,  Pa. — The  undergraduate  body  is  waging  an 
effective  campaign  for  the  conservation  of  food,  fuel,  and  in- 
dividual resources  of  the  students.  A  live  committee  made  up 
of  leaders  among  the  men  and  women  has  formulated  their 
policy,  secured  a  written  pledge  in  its  support  from  each 
member  of  the  underg^duate  body,  controls  publicity  to  that 
end,  and  inaugurates  definite  moves  for  conservation. 

In  response  to  an  urgent  appeal  from  the  food  administra- 
tion at  Washington,  Dr.  Louis  N.  Robinson,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  Economics,  is  conducting  a  course  in  food  values 
and  conservation.  The  course  is  open  to  women  only,  one 
hour  of  credit  being  given  for  an  indicated  amount  of  pre- 
scribed reading,  and  an  additional  hour  of  credit  for  three 
hours  of  laboratory  work  under  the  direction  of  a  graduate 
instructor  of  cooking.  This  innovation  has  met  with  great 
popularity,  twice  the  number  of  women  having  applied  for 
enrollment  as  could  be  accommodated.  The  primary  purpose 
of  the  course  is  to  educate  as  many  people  as  possible  along 
the  line  of  food  values  and  the  necessity  of  food  conservation 
in  order  that  they  may  cooperate  with  Governmental  effort  in 
this  channel.  A  secondary  purpose  is  to  train  women  for  Gov- 
ernment work  as  food  demonstrators. 

Another  channel  into  which  the  women  are  diverting  their 
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patriotic  energy  is  the  formation  at  Swarthmore  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  The  work  of 
this  sub-committee  is  done  in  cooperation  with  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  national  organization.  A  complete  canvass  of 
the  women  of  the  College  has  been  made  to  determine  how 
much  time  each  woman  is  willing  to  spare  from  her  academic 
duties  for  the  war  work  which  the  committee  has  undertaken. 
The  result  of  the  canvass  was  exceedinly  gratifying.  The 
definite  work  now  being  done  includes  the  revision  of  the  in- 
dustrial registration  made  last  fall  and  a  survey  of  the  indus- 
tries in  this  legislative  district.  Thus  quickly  and  enthusiastic- 
ally the  women  are  responding  to  their  opportunities  for  service. 

The  response  of  Swarthmore  men  to  the  various  needs  of 
the  country  is  of  the  same  high  spirit  as  the  women's,  and  is 
of  a  more  conspicuous  nature.  Out  of  a  total  of  about  two 
thousand  men  who  have  attended  Swarthmore  since  its  found- 
ing, two  hundred  and  thirty  men  are  at  present  in  different 
branches  of  the  national  service.  Thus  already  more  than  ten 
per  cent  of  Swarthmore  men  have  given  up  their  peace  time 
occupations  to  serve  their  country. 

Last,  but  not  least,  among  Swarthmore  enthusiasts  for 
loyal  service  to  its  country  is  its  faculty.  Since  the  opening  of 
college  in  the  fall  three  heads  of  departments  have  had  short 
leaves  of  absence  to  enter  upon  governmental  work.  Dr. 
Holmes,  head  of  the  department  of  Philosophy,  made  a  speak- 
ing tour  over  a  given  territory  in  connection  with  the  Red 
Cross  campaign  for  increased  membership;  Dr.  Brooks,  head 
of  the  Political  Science  department,  visited  training  camps  in 
the  southwest  to  explain  the  Military  and  Naval  Insurance  Act ; 
and  Dr.  Robinson,  head  of  the  Economics  department,  has 
devoted  much  time  to  the  state  food  administration.  Dr. 
Pearson,  head  of  the  department  of  Public  Speaking,  is  on 
leave  for  the  college  yeatNn  order  to  serve  as  one  of  the  mana- 
gers of  the  national  entertainment  committee  for  men  in  the 
training  camps.  Dr.  Hayes  of  the  Physics  department,  and 
Dr.  Lewis  of  the  Engineering  department  have  been  granted 
leaves  for  the  remainder  of  the  college  year,  in  order  to  do 
research  work  for  the  government,  one  in  connection  with  the 
submarine,  and  the  other  on  internal  combustion  engines  for 
air-planes. 

Vassar  College. — On  Tuesday  evening,  February  13, 
Vassar  College  suffered  the  disaster  of  a  severe  fire  m  the 
main  building.  The  fire  broke  out  in  the  upper  floor  of  the 
east  wing  at  six-thirty  while  the  students  were  at  dinner  and 
spread  with  such  rapidity  that  it  was  believed  that  nothing 
could  save  the  historic  old  hall  (Matthew  Vassar's  original 
great  gift).  All  the  records  and  the  furniture  of  offices  and 
parlors  were  removed  from  the  front  of  the  building  and  the 
contents  of  many  students'  rooms  as  well.   After  two  hours, 
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however,  what  seemed  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  became  fact 
and  the  building  was  saved  by  the  admirable  fire-fighting  of 
the  college  employees  and  the  Poughkeepsie  fire  companies. 
The  students  of  the  college  showed  the  greatest  efficiency  and 
cooperation  both  on  the  night  of  the  fire  in  their  work  in  carry- 
ing property  from  the  building,  and  in  the  succeeding  days  in 
committee  work  on  returning  lost  articles,  organizing  two 
shifts  of  meals  in  the  dormitories  to  provide  for  the  300  stu- 
dents from  the  main  building,  and  in  relief  work  for  the  sixt^ 
maids  who  lost  virtually  ever3rthing  they  possessed  as  their 
rooms  were  burned.  Work  was  resumed  as  usual  at  9:30  the 
next  day  after  a  special  chapel  service  of  thanksgiving  in 
which  the  college  rejoiced  in  the  fact  that  no  lives  were  lost, 
that  the  building  was  saved,  and  that  college  and  town  were 
united  in  a  new  community  spirit  by  the  great  help  that  the 
city  rendered  to  the  college. 

University  of  Washington. — The  college  women  of  Seattle 
reunited  January  26  in  "A  College  Night."  This  custom  has 
always  been  observed  by  the  college  men  of  the  city  but  a  rally  of 
the  alumnae  was  an  innovation.  About  three  hundred  women 
were  in  attendance.  They  wished  only  to  start  the  custom 
this  year  hoping  that  at  future  meetings  all  college  women 
will  be  reached. 

The  fathers  and  mothers  of  Washington  men  in  France 
have  formed  themselves  into  a  club  and  Arthur  R.  Priest, 
dean  of  men,  was  chosen  to  go  to  France  and  act  as  father  to 
these  soldiers.  His  duties  will  include  the  work  of  locating 
men  and  connecting  up  their  correspondence,  of  reporting  their 
condition  to  the  parents  at  home  and  of  providing  asylum  for 
the  boys  when  they  come  to  Paris  on  furlough.  A  farewell 
banquet  was  given  to  Dean  Priest. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  regents  the  Depart- 
ment of  Journalism  was  made  a  school  and  Colin  V.  Dyment 
its  director.  The  school,  of  commerce  was  likewise  raised  to 
the  status  of  a  college,  and  Dean  Carlton  H.  Parker  confirmed 
as  its  head.  Dean  John  T.  Condon  was  appointed  dean  of 
faculties,  a  newly  created  position  which  was  made  necessary 
as  a  result  of  President  Suzzallo's  activities  on  the  State 
Council  of  Defense. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Rausch,  assistant  professor  of  home  econom- 
ics in  the  extension  division,  died  February  21.  Miss  Rausch 
had  been  most  active  in  her  work  of  educating  the  housewives 
of  the  state.  She  inaugurated  the  annual  housewives'  con- 
vention which  has  been  largely  attended.  Her  death  was  hastened 
by  overwork.  In  the  campaign  to  help  the  government  on  the 
food  question  she  was  untiring  in  her  assistance.  She  delivered 
lectures  and  toured  the  state.  A  copy  of  one  of  her  "food 
talks"  was  requested  for  publication  by  the  national  gfovem- 
ment.    Miss  Rausch  was  a  graduate  of  Colorado  State  College 
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Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Ho. — ^The  women  of 
Washington  University  have  organized  and  signed  voluntary 
pledge-cards  on  which  they  pledge  themselves  not  only  to  do 
war-work,  but  also  to  study  more  conscientiously  and  to  keep 
themselves  in  the  very  best  physical  condition.  They  make 
surgical  dressings  in  the  University  Red  Cross  Work-Shop  on 
their  own  campus.  Their  contribution  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was 
four  hundred  forty  dollars  and  the  Thrift  Stamp  sale  has  been 
a  big  success  to  date. 

Ninety-five  hundred  dollars  worth  of  Liberty  Bonds  were 
sold  by  the  fraternity  women,  and  they  are  planning  a  war-tea 
to  be  given  soon.  Nearly  all  the  members  of  Hospital  Unit 
21  were  Washington  men  and  women  and  the  Washington 
University  Medical  School  is  Red  Cross  headquarters  for  the 
making  of  surgical  dressings. 

This  month  marks  the  first  anniversary  of  the  formation 
of  the  Women's  Union  of  Washington  University.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  organization  is  to  bring  together  all  women  con- 
nected with  the  University  for  the  promotion  of  its  interests. 
Although  its  first  year  has  not  been  as  eventful  as  it  would 
have  been  in  peace-times,  its  two  hundred  fif^  members  feel 
satisfied  that  it  is  filling  an  important  place  m  the  ''Greater 
Washington"  movement.  First  of  all  last  spring  it  invited  all 
the  girls  of  the  St.  Louis  city  and  county  preparatory  schools 
who  would  be  ready  for  college  in  the  fall,  to  an  athletic 
carnival  and  out-door  reception.  This  was  a  success,  and  will 
be  an  annual  affair.  Other  tradition-establishing  events  inau- 
gurated bv  the  Women's  Union  are  a  Commencement-week  re- 
union in  honor  of  the  graduating  class,  and  University  Night, 
a  late  winter  or  early  spring  reunion  for  both  men  and  women. 

Membership  in  the  Women's  Union  is  open  to  under- 
eraduates,  former  students,  wives  of  members  of  the  University 
faculties,  and  an3r  women  officially  connected  with  the  educa- 
tional and  administrative  departments  of  the  University. 

Welleslcy  College. — Plans  for  the  spring  include  active 
preparation  for  farming.  Eighteen  to  twenty  acres  of  college 
land  will  be  under  cultivation  by  the  students  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Botany.  The  trustees  have  voted 
that  they  will  support  the  enterprise.  The  students,  however, 
have  already  subscribed  over  one  thousand  dollars  and  eleven 
hundred  of  them  have  responded  either  by  contributions  or  bv 
application  to  work  on  the  farm.  Four  hundred  students  will 
work  through  the  spring,  every  student  giving  two  hours  a 
week,  and  in  the  summer  there  will  be  three  squads  of  twelve 
farm  workers  and  three  housekeepers,  each  squad  working  for 
a  month  at  a  time.  The  produce  of  the  farm  will  be  dried, 
salted  and  pickled  and  after  the  first  plowing  of  the  field, 
students  will  do  all  the  work. 

President    Pendleton    attended   the    Conference   of  the 
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National  Security  League  in  Chicago  and  the  students  were 
stirred  to  fresh  activity  by  her  account  of  the  proceedings  there. 

All  social  activities  seem  to  have  merged  into  war  activities 
but  with  the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Edwin  Famham  Greene  a 
series  of  ten  organ  recitals  by  organists  of  note  have  given  an 
added  sense  of  cultural  values. 

The  most  notable  gift  of  recent  times  to  the  College 
Library  is  that  of  Professor  George  Herbert  Palmer,  in  memory 
of  Mrs.  Palmer,  on  their  thirtieth  wedding  anniversary:  Two 
volumes  of  Mrs.  Browning's  Poems,  edition  of  1844,  corrected 
by  the  author!s  own  hand  in  preparation  for  the  edition  of 
1850;  Browning's  copy,  autographed,  of  the  Works  of  Agrippa, 
the  sixteenth-century  German  magician  to  whom  the  poet 
refers  both  in  Sordello  and  Paracelsus;  Browning's  copy  of 
Aeschylus,  autog^phed  "Robert  Browning,  Apr.  '79'  ;  The 
Battle  of  Marathon,  written  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  at  the  age  of 
ten  and  printed  for  her  by  her  father  two  years  later.  Only 
four  or  five  copies  of  this  are  known  to  exist.  The  one  included 
in  the  Palmer  gift  was  a  presentation  copy  to  Mrs.  Browning's 
favorite  sister,  which  was  bought  by  Professor  Palmer  at  a 
Browning  sale  for  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  These 
books  make  a  very  precious  addition  to  the  rare  first  editions 
of  the  Brownings  that  Professor  Palmer  has  already  given  to 
the  Wellesley  library. 

The  plans  for  the  Wellesley  Relief  Unit  are  progressing 
rapidly.  The  Unit  has  already  been  definitely  enrolled  under 
the  Red  Cross  and  its  work  will  lie  among  repatriates,  "six 
hundred  of  whom  are  returning  daily  to  France."  The  per- 
sonnel and  the  date  of  sailing  of  the  Wellesley  Unit  has  not 
^et  been  announced  but  it  is  expected  that  it  will  sail  early 
m  April. 

Western  Reserve  University. — ^The  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity new  catalc^e  will  show  an  increase  of  more  than  1500  in 
the  total  number  of  students  despite  the  decrease  in  certain  depart- 
ments caused  by  the  call  to  national  service.  The  departments 
most  affected  are  Adelbert  College  with  a  drop  of  nmety-five; 
the  law  school  with  a  drop  of  forty-three;  and  the  school  of 
pharmacy  with  a  drop  of  48.  The  College  for  women  shows 
an  increase  as  do  the  school  of  medicine  and  the  dental  school. 
The  great  increase  comes  from  the  establishment  of  the  school 
of  education  conducted  jointly  by  the  Western  Reserve  and  the 
Cleveland  Normal  Training  School. 

A  great  field  of  activity  lies  in  the  extension  courses  given 
by  the  school  of  Applied  Social  Sciences  to  meet  wartime 
emergencies.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  students  are  regis- 
tered in  these  courses  in  addition  to  the  thirty-nine  who  are 
taking  regular  work  in  the  school. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Parker  announces  that  the  household  ad- 
ministration department  is  opening  a  course  in  gardening  to 
run  until  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
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I  value  the  Journal  more  than  any  magazine  I  receive. 
Each  number  is  stimulating. — ^Ruth  G.  Jewries,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

I  hear  only  praise  on  all  sides  for  the  A.  C.  A.  Journal.  It 
is  wonderfully  vital  and  progressive. — ^EuzabETh  G.  Peabody, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  know  that  the  A.  C.  A.  Journal  is 
in  line  with  other  worthy  magazines  in  espousing  the  liberal 
thought  of  the  day.  I  have  enjoyed  in  recent  numbers  the 
article  by  Dr.  Burk ;  the  article  entitled  Women  in  Finance  and 
the  library  controversy.  I  foresee  a  future  for  this  magazine. — 
Lysander  G.  Hamii^ton,  New  York  City. 

The  A.  C.  A.  Journal  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  our 
work  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  war  activities  of  college 
women,  besides  being  intensely  interesting  reading.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  could  get  on  without  it. — Q^ara  Sears  Taylor, 
Director  of  Women's  War  Work,  Federal  Committee  on  Public 
Information. 

Will  you  send  us  another  copy  of  the  journal?  This 
magazine  is  in  such  demand  that  we  cannot  let  it  go  from  the 
reading  room. — Librarian  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
continued  good  qualities  of  the  Journal.  It  is  always  readable, 
informing  and  inspiring. — ^Anna  B.  Gelston,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  Journal  is  a  real  organ  of  information  as  well  as  a 
most  interesting  and  readable  magazine.  My  husband  often 
gets  at  it  before  I  do. — ^Annie  Littleton  Kline,  Vice-pres.,  N.W. 
Central  Section. 


The  News  Letter  of  the  Woman's  Committee,  Council  of 
National  Defense  states  that  questions  and  answers  on  the 
causes  of  the  war  written  by  Mrs.  Alice  Ames  Winter,  chair- 
man of  the  Minnesota  Division,  are  so  effective  that  the  State 
Commission  of  Public  Safety  has  caused  100,000  to  be  printed 
and  has  used  them  in  railway  stations  and  other  public  meeting 
places.  Mrs.  Winter  is  a  former  president  of  the  Minneapolis 
Branch  of  the  A.  C.  A. 


Mrs.  Winter's  Valuable  Work 
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APPOINTMENT  BUREAU, 
WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

264  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

n/)UtNat  JACKSON,  DIBKCTQR 

The  Appointment  Bureau  suffered 
a  severe  loss  in  the  death  on  Febru- 
ary thirteenth  of  Mrs.  Mary  Morton 
Kehew,  for  twenty-six  years  the 
President  of  the  Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union.  This 
loss  will  be  felt  not  only  by  the 
Bureau  but  by  all  organizations  dedi- 
cated to  the  "educational,  industrial 
and  social  advancement  of  women." 
It  was  due  to  her  far-sighted  vision 
that  the  Bureau,  the  first  Bureau  of 
Occupations  for  Women  in  the 
United  States,  was  organized  in 
1910.  Her  original  plan  for  the 
Bureau,  including  research  work  and 
field  service,  emphasized  the  educa- 
tional side  of  the  work.  Again  it 
was  due  to  her  that  the  first  college 
vocational  conference  was  held  at  Smith 
College  in  1910  and  that  the  first  ad- 
visory committee  of  college  adminis- 
trators was  organized.  Her  generosity 
made  possible  the  publication  series 
"Vocations  for  the  Trained  Woman." 
She  met  the  deficit  in  the  News 
Notes  of  the  Bureaus  of  Occupa- 
tions up  to  the  time  that  this  publi- 
cation became  part  of  the  A.  C  A. 
Journal,  and  she  gave  the  Bureau 
the  funds  for  the  new  book  now  be- 
ing prepared.  Those  who  were  most 
closely  associated  with  her  will  miss 


her  sympathy  and  her  sense  of 
justice,  but  they  feel  that  the  inspira- 
tion of  her  life  will  always  be  a  spur 
towards  increased  efforts  for  service. 

The  Professional  Opportunities 
Conferences  have  brought  unusually 
large  audiences,  167  being  present  at 
the  Secretarial  Conference. 

The  most  definite  contribution  the 
Bureau  made  to  war  service  in  Feb- 
ruary was  the  loaning  of  two  mem- 
bers of  its  staff  to  the  state  for  two 
weeks  for  the  ship-building  drive. 
The  Director  is  a  member  of  the 
Woman's  Farm  and  Garden  com- 
mittee for  the  enrollment  of  the 
college  women  of  New  England  for 
agriculture  during  the  coming  sum- 
mer. Information  in  regard  to  de- 
tails may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
Miss  Mabel  Babcock,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  The  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  Bureau's  Advisory  Committee 
will  be  held  March  ninth.  Particu- 
lar emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  col- 
lege woman's  part  in  the  war. 

The  Director  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Fellowship  Committee  for  the 
Intercollegiate  Community  Service 
Association  and  will  be  glad  to  fur- 
nish information  to  inquirers.  The 
Bureau  expects  to  appoint  two  stu- 
dent workers  for  the  coming  year. 
It  is  possible  that  both  candidates  will 
train  for  employment  work,  though 
one  may  be  given  secretarial  training. 
Several  candidates  are  under  consid- 
eration, but  the  Bureau  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  others. 
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Miss  Schlenck,  who  has  been  com- 
ing from  Simmons  College  for  prac- 
tice work,  has  received  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  stores  department  of  the 
Lewis  Manufacturing  Company.  It 
seems  inevitable  that  the  demand  for 
employment  managers  with  some 
special  training  will  increase. 

The  speaking  appointments  for 
members  of  the  staff  during  Febru- 
ary have  included  the  Women's  Col- 
lege in  Brown  University,  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  and  the  Lynn  Busi- 
ness Women's  Club. 

In  December  a  young  woman  of 
excellent  personality,  who  would 
naturally  be  attractive  to  girls  and 
who  is  a  trained  musician,  came  to 
learn  of  opportunities  for  commun- 
ity service.  As  a  direct  result  of 
the  conference  she  took  the  intensive 
course  offered  in  December  at  the 
School  for  Social  Workers  for  grirls' 
club  workers  under  Miss  Mabelle  B. 
Blake  and  at  once  secured  a  salaried 
position  working  with  girls  clubs 
and  has  an  excellent  future.  The 
demands  on  our  home  economics  de- 
partment are  always  brisk  and  we 
have  difficulty  in  finding  trained  and 
experienced  candidates  enough  for 
the  more  important  positions,  such 
as  a  cafeteria  manager  for  govern- 
ment employees,  a  manager  of  a 
community  kitchen,  factory  lunch- 
room manager,  a  director  of  em- 
ployees' cafeteria  of  a  large  club, 
teacher  of  domestic  science  in  a 
private  school,  who  must  be  a  col- 
lege graduate  and  who  would  also  do 
the  housekeeping  on  a  scientific  plan, 
a  hospital  dietitian,  and  a  food  con- 
servation city  leader. 

BUREAU  OF  OCCUPATIONS  FOR 
TRAINED  WOMEN 

302  South  13th  St,  Philadelphia. 

THEODORA  S.  BXJTCBIR,  MANAGER 


The  1917  annual  report  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bureau  shows  some  in- 
teresting facts  about  general  condi- 
tions. Although  there  were  recorded 
in  1917  thirty  more  placements  than 
in  1916  (383  in  1917  and  353  in  1916), 
there  were  fewer  registrants  (835  in 
1917  and  1052  in  1916).  A  larger 
proportion  of  these  registrants  were 
in  positions  at  the  time  they  ap- 
plied and  their  desire  for  work  was 
not  from  causes  due  to  unemploy- 
ment but  to  the  wish  for  advance- 
ment and  increased  salary. 

The  increase  in  calls  requiring 
special  training  is  especially  encour- 
aging. The  needs  for  stenographers 
have  already  been  mentioned  during 
the  past  months.  There  have  natur- 
ally been  increased  demands  for 
bookkeepers. 

Scientific  workers,  librarians,  sta- 
tisticians and  social  workers  have 
been  more  in  demand  than  formerly. 

The  Bureau  was  glad  to  welcome 
to  its  office  delegates  and  visitors 
from  the  Conference  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Industrial  Education  held  in 
Philadelphia,  February  21  to  23. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bureau 
will  be  held  on  the  evening  of 
March  7.  The  subject  for  discussion 
will  be  "Trained  Women  in  War 
Work,"  and.  the  speakers  will  be 
college  women  from  local  organiza- 
tions connected  with  the  war,  as 
follows:  Mrs.  Edwin  Shoemaker, 
Correspondent  -  Secretary  American 
International  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion; Miss  ^  Helen  H.  Porterfield, 
Special  War  Worker,  War  and  Navy 
Departments  Commissions  on  Train- 
ing Camp  Activities;  Miss  C.  Jessica 
J.  Donnelly,  Manager  Women's  De- 
partment, Federal-State  Employment 
Office;  Miss  Janet  Moore,  Executive 
Secretay,  Home  Service  Section, 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Chapter 
American  Red  Cross;  Miss  Helen  J. 
Ferris,  Writer  of  Special  Articles, 
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War  and  Navy  Departments  Com- 
missions on  Training  Camp  Activi- 
ties, and  Miss  Honora  Whalen,  Or- 
ganizer for  Farm  Units  National 
League  for  Woman's  Service. 


CHICAGO     COLLEGIATE  BU- 
REAU OF  OCCUPATIONS 

Stevens  Bldg.,  N.  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

HELEN  M.  BSNNETT,  MANAGER 

The  conference  on  The  Woman  of 
Forty-five  has  been  set  for  March  11, 
and  among  the  speakers  on  the  pro- 
gram are  two  important  business  men 
of  the  city  of  Chicago,  a  representative 
of  the  Women's  Trade-Union  League, 
Mrs.  William  S.  Hefferan  representing 
the  courses  of  study  which  are  offered 
by  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
and  Miss  Sophonisba  P.  Breckenridge 
of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy. 

The  manager  has  attended  voca- 
tional conferences  at  the  College  of 
St  Teresa,  and  the  University  of 
Illinois,  has  spoken  at  Senior  Chapel 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  besides 
holding  individual  conferences  with 
the  students,  and  talking  to  a  group 
of  girls  from  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity School  of  Commerce.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  much 
larger  number  of  students  is  being 
interviewed  this  year  than  ever  be- 
fore, which  seems  to  indicate  the 
growing  interest  in  service  and  oc- 
cupation. Here  is  the  opportunity 
to  divert  and  direct  some  of  the 
vague  desires  for  "war  work"  into 
more  practical  and  valuable  channels. 

The  month  has  been  a  distinct  ad- 
vance over  last  year  in  the  number 
of  calls.  An  interesting  position 
which  we  almost  created  was  with 


the  Western  Society  of  Engineers 
where,  by  virtue  of  several  calls,  and 
then  by  sending  a  candidate  whose 
qualifications  were  admirable,  we 
finally  opened  a  desirable  position  as 
librarian  for  that  large  organiza- 
tion which  has  never  had  a  trained 
librarian  before.  We  have  sent  a 
chemist  to  the  People's  Gas  Light 
&  Coke  Company  which  is  employ- 
ing women  chemists  for  the  first 
time  and  which  has  to  delay  taking 
in  these  grirls  until  its  rest-room  for 
women  is  completed.  Another  chem- 
ist, with  a  sense  for  color  and  a 
business  head,  we  sent  as  a  color 
chemist  to  one  of  the  large  depart- 
ment stores  where  she  will  main- 
tain her  own  department  for  match- 
ing and  dyeing  from  samples  for  pa- 
trons. The  Woman's  Council  of  De- 
fense asked  us  for  a  filing  expert  to 
classify  the  regristration  cards  which 
all  the  women  of  Illinois  filled  out 
and  one  of  our  candidates  has  taken 
the  position.  The  Rand-McNally 
Publishing  Company  called  on  us  for 
an  experienced  editorial  writer  who  had 
had  Chicago  experience  in  a  publish- 
ing house,  who  knew  t3rpe,  etc.,  etc. 
A  candidate  came  into  the  office  one 
afternoon,  registered  and  secured  the 
position  upon  the  first  interview  that 
same  afternoon.  Another  candidate 
who  lived  at  a  distance  and  who 
had  had  special  training  in  landscape 
gardening  and  architecture,  secured 
through  us  a  position  in  charge  of 
city  gardens.  Still  the  calls  for  the 
secretary  from  every  possible  source, 
and  increasingly  the  call  for  the 
bookkeeper  and  the  girl  with  a  head 
for  figures.  More  and  more  young 
married  women,  whose  husbands  are 
in  the  service,  are  coming  to  us  for 
work.  Their  tenure  is  uncertain,  but 
they  are  very  much  in  earnest  and  it 
is  often  possible  to  place  them  because 
many  of  them  are  both  trained  and 
experienced. 
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COLLEGIATE  BUREAU  OF  OC- 
CUPATIONS 

209  Congress  Building,  Detroit 

MRS.  HELEN  C.  MUNROE,  MANAGER 

This  report  finds  the  Bureau  in  an 
unprecedented  period  of  prosperity. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  short  ex- 
istence, we  have  a  reserve  fund 
which  we  hope  will  enable  us  to 
extend  our  work  and  enlarge  our 
capacity  for  service. 

Our  College  Night  benefit  perform- 
ance— Maude  Adams  in  A  Kiss  For 
Cinderella  at  the  Detroit  Opera  House 
on  February  20 — was  a  great  success 
in  every  way,  in  spite  of  the  number 
of  difficulties  which  arose.  We  feel 
that  our  plans  carried  so  well  be- 
cause of  the  very  excellent  advice 
given  by  our  sister  bureau  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  splendidly  organized 
team  work  done  by  our  organization 
committees. 

The  performance  netted  between 
$900  and  $1,000.  This  is  an  espe- 
cially gratifying  result  when  some  of 
the  obstacles  to  any  successful  issue 
are  considered.  The  National  Fuel 
Administration  ordered  theatres 
closed  on  February  19th,  (the  first 
date  set)  after  our  seats  were  on 
sale  for  that  night;  Miss  Mary  Mal- 
comson,  who  had  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  benefit  was  called 
out  of  the  city  in  the  midst  of  our 
arrangements;  the  public  schools, 
where  we  hoped  to  sell  out  the 
second  balcony  were  closed  for  the 
weeks  just  previous  to  the  perform- 
ance, and  two  members  of  our 
quartet  who  were  to  lead  the  audi- 
ence in  college  songs  were  unable  to 
appear  at  the  last  moment.  How- 
ever the  performance  was  perfect  in 
itself,  and  we  feel  that  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  finances  of  the  evening 
left  little  to  be  desired.   We  hope  to 


establish  an  annual  College  Night  in 
Detroit 

In  spite  of  the  unavoidable  inter- 
ruptions of  our  regular  work  by  the 
benefit  preparations,  we  have  placed 
a  number  of  women  in  interesting 
positions.  Among  these  was  a  young 
woman  possessing  judgment,  tact, 
education  and  good  appearance,  who 
has  entered  the  employ  of  a  large 
corporation  in  charge  of  the  recep- 
tion room.  She  replaced  a  splendid 
old  gentleman,  and  her  task  is  in- 
terviewing guests  of  the  firm. 
Another  satisfactory  placement  was 
that  of  business  manager  for  a  music 
school. 

Our  plan  for  employers  member- 
ships is  meeting  with  a  decided  re- 
sponse, although  little  intensive  work 
has  been  done  as  yet  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

We  have  offered  this  Bureau  as  a 
station  for  registration  of  women  to 
the  Council  of  National  Defence  for 
the  week  of  April  6th.  We  are  also 
cooperating  with  the  National 
League  for  Women's  Service,  partic- 
ularly with  the  Industrial  Commit- 
tee. 

The  manager  visited  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  and  gave  a  talk 
to  the  women  students,  remaining 
the  following  day  to  meet  individual 
appointments  with  many  of  them. 
A  trip  to  Hope  College  early  in  the 
month,  was  postponed  because  of 
delayed  train  schedules,  and  local 
office  conditions.  Several  talks  along 
the  line  of  vocational  opportunities 
for  women  have  been  given  at  local 
meetings. 


COLLEGIATE  VOCATIONAL 
BUREAU  OF  PITTSBURGH 

Fifth     Floor,     Bessemer  BuiMin^ 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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SSTHER  M.  SMITH,  DDUSCTOR 

The  Department  of  Women  in  In- 
dustry of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  of  Allegheny  County  has 
asked  the  Collegiate  Bureau  to  lend 
Miss  Smith  for  half  time  to  take 
charge  of  the  office,  which  that  de- 
partment has  opened.  Mrs.  Franklin 
P.  lams,  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment has  secured  financial  support 
through  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  because  the  need  for  enroll- 
ing women  to  replace  men,  especially 
in  industry,  is  considered  vitally  im- 
portant at  this  time.  The  College 
Club  was  willing  to  make  this  ar- 
rangement as  a  patriotic  service, 
not  because  the  work  was  along  the 
lines  of  Collegiate  Bureau  activities, 
but  because  the  department  of  Wo- 
men in  Industry  wanted  the  worlc 
done  by  persons  of  experience.  The 
State  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry, as  well  as  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  is  back  of  the  work 
and  is  working  in  close  cooperation. 

The  February  work  of  the  Col- 
legiate Bureau  has  kept  up  with  the 
busy  months  preceding  it.  A  large 
number  of  the  positions  have  paid 
good  salaries,  some  of  them  offering 
an  unusual  opportunity  in  the  way 
of  new  work.  With  the  increasing 
number  of  positions  open  to  college 
girls,  it  is  more  and  more  difficult  to 
urge  adequate  training,  which  takes 
time.  The  "Vassar  idea"  for  example 
is  extremely  interesting,  but  we  are 
finding  few  girls  willing  to  spend 
even  two  years  to  acquire  such 
specialized  training.  Among  the 
younger   graduates   it   seems  more 


romantic  to  go  to  France  immedi- 
ately. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU 
OF  OCCUPATIONS 

19  West  44th  St.,  New  York  City 

EMIUE  J.  HUTCHINSON,  MANAGER 

So  far  this  year  the  employment 
situation  shows  certain  marked  dif- 
ferences from  last  year.  The  figures 
show  a  larger  proportion  of  perma- 
nent positions,  an  increase  in  non- 
secretarial  positions,  and  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  positions  paying 
the  higher  salaries.  The  most  strik- 
ing difference  is  in  the  number  of 
high  salaried  positions.  This  year 
we  filled  eight  positions  paying 
Over -fifteen  hundred  dollars  as  com- 
pared with  one  for  the  same  period 
a  year  ago. 

A  great  wave  of  restlessness  is 
rising  among  women  already  in  posi- 
tions. By  letter  and  personal  inter- 
view they  are  expressing  their  desire 
to  take  advantage  of  the  unusual 
circumstances  at  the  present  time. 
Part  of  this  restlessness  is  without 
doubt  due  to  the  increased  cost  of 
living.  Partly  it  is  due  to  a  feeling 
that  this  is  the  psychological  mo- 
ment to  better  one's  self. 

In  February  we  issued  the  first 
number  of  "The  Spotlight."  This  is 
a  modest  four-page  publication 
through  which  we  plan  to  spread 
more  widely  such  information  as  we 
have  about  work  for  trained  women. 
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BOOKS  AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 

This  Departments  will  include 
brief  mention  of  books  received 
by  The  Journal.  Books  written 
by  members  of  the  Association 
will   receive   first  consideration. 


Tendencies  in  Modem  American 
Poetry.  By  Amy  Lowell.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price  $2.50. 

Miss  Lowell  has  here  treated 
the  poetry  of  six  exponents  of 
the  free-verse  school — Edwin  Ar- 
lington Robinson,  Edgar  Lee 
Masters,  Robert  Frost,  "H.  D.", 
Carl  Sandburg  and  John  Gould 
Fletcher.  Belonging  to  the  so- 
called  Imagists  herself  she  is  in 
sympathy  with  the  form  of  ex- 
pression that  eschews  form,  and 
naturally  at  her  hands  all  six 
authors  are  credited  with  abso- 
lute sincerity  of  purpose  and 
more  or  less  ability  as  poets. 

No  doubt  our  ideals  in  poetry 
as  in  the  other  Fine  Arts  are 
slowly  changing,  but  whatever 
the  form  in  which  poetry  ap- 
pears it  must  be  insisted  that  its 
true  essence — ^high  emotion, 
imagination  (not  photography), 
rythm  (not  necessarily  rhyme) 
and  beauty  be  there  if  the  work 
is  to  receive  serious  consideration 
as  art.  How  much  in  the  out- 
put of  this  group  of  writers  can 
really  be  called  poetry?  The  re- 
viewer has  searched  in  vain  for 
one  glimpse  of  the  divine  fire 
and  only  occasionally  has  she 
found  poems  that  reveal  a  really 
beautiful  artistry,  as  Fletcher's 
"Green  Symphony"  and  H.  D.'s 
picture  of  violets  in  "Sea  Gods." 
Two-thirds  of  the  work  of  Rob- 
inson,   Masters    and  Sandburg 


would  sound  better  as  prose.  The 
desire  of  the  two  latter  to  "paint 
the  bald  truth"  if  indeed  it  be  a 
genuine  desire,  has  resulted  in 
many  unlovely  canvases,  hope- 
lessly commonplace  in  both  form 
and  content.  That  -these  men  are 
writing  to  "free  their  souls"  as 
Miss  Lowell  urges  docs  not  help 
the  matter  at  all.  It  should  al- 
ways be  remembered  that  truth 
is  quite  as  much  a  matter  of 
general  spirit  and  impression  as 
of  literal  accuracy  in  details  of 
fact.  That  expression  which  con- 
veys the  underlying  realities  is  ' 
more  real  (not  to  say  better 
poetry)  than  the  presentation  of 
life  in  photographic  fashion.  The 
quality  of  much  of  the  liberated 
soul-stuff  quoted  in  these  pages 
shows  that  restraint  would  better 
be  practised  for  the  public's  sake, 
if  not  for  that  of  the  "poets." 

Miss  Lowell  believes  tiiorough- 
ly  in  what  she  writes.  We  can 
credit  her  with  a  large  sincerity. 
She  sees  in  the  new  movement 
an  evolutionary  step  of  great  sig- 
nificance that  is  bound  to  have 
its  effect  sooner  or  later  upon  lit- 
erature. Perhaps  when  the  fol- 
lowers of  this  movement  awaken 
to  the  fact  that  only  inspired 
utterance  in  poetry  can  afford  ito 
transcend  the  canons  of  taste  and 
criticism  and  that  anything  short 
of  that  must  depend  upon  grace 
of  form  for  a  part  of  its  value, 
they  may  create  an  impression 
that  will  bear  somewhat  the 
stamp  of  permanency. 

Disasters.  By  J.  Byron  Deacon. 
New  York:  The  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.   Price  75  cents. 

One  wishes  that  Mr.  Deacon, 
who  is  assistant  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
department   of   Civilian  Relief, 
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FERRY  HALL 

FOR  GIRLS 

IMAGINE  a  wooded  campus  on  a  bluff  over- 
looking Lake  Michigan,  a  park  of  twelve  acres 
of  picturesque  ravines  and  brooks,  with  fine 
bracing  air  blowing  through  the  trees.  Place 
this  campus  in  a  residential  center  known  for  its 
homes  of  wealth  and  culture,  twenty-eight  miles 
from  Chicago.  Then  you  can  get  a  suggestion  of  the 
superb  location  of  Ferry  HaU,  the  school  for  girls 
and  young  women  at  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 
Here  is  a  mid-western  institution  with  the  scholastic 
standing  of  the  best  Eastern  schools — considered  so 
by  the  strongest  Eastern  women's  colleges,  which 
give  it  certificate  privileges.  The  mental  life  of  the 
school  calls  for  that  self-mastery  of  a  girl's  mind 
which  commands  concentration  on  the  immediate 
task.  Once  she  has  gained  this  there  is  no  need  to 
worry  about  the  quality  of  her  intellectual  fibre. 
The  curriculum  embraces  four  years  of  high-school 
work  and  college  preparation,  two  years  of  junior- 
college  work,  and  special  courses  in  music,  expres- 
sion, domestic  arts  and  science.  The  proximity  to 
Chicago  enables  the  girls  to  take  advantage  of  the 
cultural  opportunities  of  that  city. 
Perry  Hall  stands  for  a  vital  type  of  practical 
Christianity  that  gives  a  peculiar  tone  to  the  school, 
easily  recognized  by  visitors  and  acknowledged  by 
the  hundreds  of  piurposeful  women  scattered  among 
its  alumnae  in  practically  all  the  important  cities  of 
the  United  States. 

The  beauty  and  extent  of  the  campus  lure  the  girls 
to  an  active  outdoor  life.  A  ell-equipped  gymna- 
sium, with  a  large  modern  swimming  pool,  furnishes 
opportunity  for  supervised  exercise.  The  physical 
director  and  a  trained  nurse  have  constant  oversight 
of  the  girls'  physical  condition.  An  artesian 
well  guarantees  the  purity  of  the  water. 
Ferry  Hall  is  a  splendid  school  for  the  girl  who 
wants  the  intellectual  training  of  the  Eastern  sehools 
plus  the  advantages  of  an  ideal  mid-western  location. 

A  word  of  inquiry  will  bring  details.  Address 
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had  made  the  explanatory  title  of 
his  book  the  principal  one. 
"Disasters"  is  not  an  appealing 
title,  calling  up  as  it  does  so 
much  that  is  tragic  and  terrible 
but  "The  American  Red  Cross 
in  Disaster  Relief  would  appeal 
to  the  general  reader  as  well  as 
the  social  worker. 

And  that  is  precisely  what  this 
book  should  do.  It  gives  a  sing- 
ularly graphic  and  of  course  ab- 
solutely authoritative  account  of 
the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  in  dis- 
asters during  the  past  twelve 
years — an  account  that  for  sheer 
straightforwardness,  common- 
sense  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing is  unique  in  reports  of 
the  kind.  Moreover  it  is  the  first 
detailed  account  from  original 
Red  Cross  documents  that  has 
been  published  in  this  country. 

In  the  great  disasters  by  fire 
and  flood,  by  shipwreck  and  mine 
explosions,  the  Red  Cross,  never 
seeking  for  a  moment  to  advance 
itself,  taking  leadership  only 
when  such  leadership  was  re- 
quested, has  merged  quietly  with 
other  relief  agencies  and  has  not 
only  helped  to  meet  immediate 
needs,  but  has  done  a  prodigious 
amount  of  follow-up  and  recon- 
struction work.  Whatever  the 
nature  of  the  accident  or  where,  a 
detachment  of  workers  has  been 
there  on  the  spot  almost  immedi- 
ately, ready  to  be  utilized.  In 
the  recent  Halifax  horror  Red 
Cross  Workers  from  Boston  left 
for  the  scene  of  disaster  almost 
the  moment  the  news  of  the  ex- 
plosion became  known. 

The  contents  of  this  book 
should  be  known  both  here  and 
abroad.  It  should  give  the 
American  reader  a  deepened  sense 
of  pride  in  our  home  organiza- 
tion and  the  feeling  that  any 
sacrifice  we  might  make  to  help  it 
along  would  not  be  too  great. 
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A  tchool  for  girls.  In  a  plctureaque  town.  on« 
hour  from  N«w  York.  From  primarj  to  colleco. 
Two  residenco  houses,  separate  School  House  and 
Gymnasium. 

Admits  by  oertlflcate  to  the  leading  ocdleges. 
AttractlTe  General  and  Special  Courses  for  girls 
who  do  not  enter  college.  Practical  Coarse  In 
Household  Science.  Glris  recelTe  actual  training 
in  second  residence  house,  the  Lodge. 

Study  of  the  Individual  girl.  Protection  against 
overstrain,  but  insistenoe  on  thorough  work.  Book- 
let on  requeet. 
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A  Two  Year  GRADUATE  COURSE 
Training  for  EXECUTI VE  POSI TIONS 
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Second  Year    -    Remient  at  the 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
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For  all  information  addrtn 
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The  Little  Theatre  in  the  United 
States.  By  Constance  D'Arcy 
Mackey.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.    Price  $2.00  net. 

This  book  as  its  title  suggests 
deals  with  the  Little  Theatre  in 
this  country,  but  the  introduce 
tory  chapter  describing  the  rise 
and  growth  of  the  movement  in 
France  from  Andre  Antoine's 
one-act  playhouse  in  thp  filysee 
des  Beaux  Arts  thirty  years  ago, 
and  its  subsequent  spread  to 
Russia,  England  and  Germany  is 
illuminating  and  will  be  grate- 
fully received  by  the  general 
reader. 

According  to  Miss  Mackey's 
figures  there  are  nearly  sixty 
Little  -  Theatres  in  the  United 
States.  She  has  been  at  pains  to 
gather  the  fullest  possible  data 
concerning  them,  and  the  history, 
policy  and  achievement  of  each 
is  discussed,  with  interesting 
sidelights  as  to  plays  and  play- 
ers. A  few  inaccuracies  appear  in 
these  data,  that  may  or  may  not 
be  the  fault  of  the  author,  but 
they  do  Hot  mar  the  worth  of 
'the  volume  as  a  whole. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
Washington  Square  Players  and 
another  to  Stuart  Walker's  Port- 
manteau Theatre  and  among  the 
other  houses  to  which  rather  ex- 
tended mention  is  given  are 
Greenwich  Village  Theatre,  Hull 
House  theatre,  the  Prairie  Play- 
ers of  Galesburg,  111.,  Harvard's 
47  Workshop,  McCallum's  Thea- 
tre at  Northampton,  Mass.,  the 
Vagabond  Theatre  of  Baltimore 
and  the  Little  Theatres  of  Chica- 
go, Lake  Forest,  111.,  Duluth, 
Bridgeport,  Buffalo,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  Fargo,  N.  D.  It 
may  be  stated  here  that  the  Chi- 
cago Little  Theatre  has  recently 
gone  out  of  existence. 

The  book  is  written  in  Miss 
Mackey's    singula^:ly ,e|l|2«ii|g\Qjg 
style  and  there  ar^e  seventeen  x 
illustrations  that  really  illustrate 
in  that  they  show  scenic  effects 
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and  settings  in  actual  use  in  the 
playhouses  considered. 


A  History  of  English  Literature.  By 
Robert  H.  Fletcher.  Boston:  The 
Richard   Badger  Co.    Price  $1.25. 


This  text-book  prepared  for  the 
use  of  students  in  colleges  and 
universities  is  admirable  in  treat- 
ment and  exceptionally  logical  in 
arrangement.  The  ground  is 
thoroughly  covered  from  the  Bri- 
ton and  Anglo-Saxon  period  to 
the  Twentieth  Century,  showing 
the  relation  of  each  division  of 
literature  to  the  national  life  of 
its  time.  So  far  as  has  been 
possible  within  scope  of  a  book 
of  such  conciseness  the  import- 
ant authors  and  works  of  each 
period  have  been  given  adequate 
mention  with  sufficient  criticism 
to  pique  the  student's  curiosity. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  so  many  books  designed  for 
use  in  colleges  should  make  such 
scant  mention  of  the  literature  of 
the  Twentieth  century.  Only 
three  names  are  given  here — De 
Morgan,  Noyes  and  Masefield. 
While  the  majority  of  present 
day  writers  are  undoubtedly  in 
the  making  and  their  work  un- 
certain as  to.  permanency,  the 
student  could  very  profitably  be 
directed  to  those  books  which 
are  conceded  to  be  good  litera- 
ture even  by  the  most  captious 
critics.  College  men  and  women 
read  a  great  many  books  of  the 
day  and  in  no  other  direction  is 
there  more  need  for  enlightened 
guidance. 

A  list  of  available  cheap  edi- 
tions of  standard  works  in  Eng- 
lish literature  completes  Profes- 
sor FJet§h'(^r's  voliiifte.  Although  ^ 
the  list  is  arranged  for  college 
appear  upon  it  which 
should  be  in  use  in 
course  of  any  wcU- 
1  school. 


Dr.  Stanton  Coit,  President  of  the 
Ethical  Church,  London,  says: 

"The  Menorah  Journal  is  an  ex- 
cellent periodical  both  in  spirit  and 
thought  as  well  as  literary  quality." 


Every  college  man  and  woman 
should  subscrit^  to  the  only  publica- 
tion of  its  kind.  Notable  contributors 
to  previous  issues  include  Israel 
Zangwill,  Justice  Louis  Brandels, 
President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Pro- 
fessor John  Dewey,  and  others. 


Subscriptions 
$2.00  per  year 

The  Menorah  Journal 

600  Madison  Avenue      New  York  City 
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Salads  and  Sandwiches.  Preserving 
and  Pickling.  By  Mary  M.  Wright. 
Philadelphia:  The  Penn.  Publish- 
ing Co. 

These  two  handy  pocket  vol- 
umes are  what  every  woman 
needs,  whether  she  is  manager  of 
a  household  or  just  a  "bachelor 
girl"  who  gives  "spreads"  in  her 
rooms.  The  fine  art 'of  salad- 
making — preparation,  garnishing 
and  dressing  is  discussed  and 
many  recipes  are  given  under 
three  heads:  vegetable  salads, 
heavy  salads,  and  fruit  salads. 
The  sandwiches  likewise  are  in 
three  divisions — those  with  a 
salad  filling,  as  lettuce,  cress  or 


tomato ;  substantial  sandwiches 
as  those  with  meat,  fish,  cheese 
or  nuts;  and  sweet  sandwiches. 
There  are  two  hundred  recipes  in 
all. 

In  the  little  book  on  preserv- 
ing and  pickling  Miss  Wright 
has  followed  the  very  latest  ap- 
proved scientific  methods  and 
about  100  tested  recipes  are 
given.  In  the  discussion  of  pre- 
serves and  conserves  one  finds 
all  sorts  of  delectable  combina- 
tions not  in  common  use  in 
homes,  while  in  pickling  there 
are  excellent  new  suggestions  for 
seasonal  relishes  as  by-products. 
A  chapter  on  candied  fruits  is  a 
vaulable  addition  to  the  book. 


The  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 

OFFERS,  EACH  YEAR,  TO  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

Three  $500  Fellowships  in  Social-Economic  Research 

The  work  for  1918-19x9  will  consist  of  emergency  investigations  dealing  with 
war  activities. 

The  appointments  will  be  made  about  May  ist. 
Anyone  interested  should  send  at  once  for  an  application  blank  to  the 
RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT  264  Boylston  Street,  BOSTON 
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Report  of  an  Investigation  for  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae 
in  Co-operation  with  Eight  Colleges  for  Women  and  one 
Co-educational  University. 


The  year  following  the  beginning  of  the  European^  war, 
a  census  of  college  women  was  undertaken  by  the  Association 
of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  in  co-operation  with  eight  col- 
leges for  women,  Barnard,  Bryn  Mawr,  Mount  Holyoke, 
RadcliflFe,  Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  Wells,  and  one 
co-educational  university,  Cornell.  The  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war  in  1917  gives  added  significance 
to  the  facts  which  are  now  set  forth.  A  national  consciousness 
has  been  created  which  values  as  the  country's  chief  asset  the 
vocational  abilities  of  men  and  women.  Especially  has  it 
brought  a  new  appraisal  of  women's  work  since  the  drafting  of 
men  for  military  service  will  probably  necessitate  the  recruiting 
of  women  for  many  tasks  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
grudgingly  admitted,  or  for  which  they  have  shown  little  in- 
clination. 

The  census  was  projected  as  an  analysis  of  the  present 
status  of  college  women  and  not  as  a  preparation  for  war  serv- 
ice. The  facts  deserve  consideration  for  their  permanent  signifi- 
cance in  the  normal  times  before  the  battles  of  Europe  changed 
the  face  of  the  earth.  But  they  are  the  facts  also  about  a  large 
group  of  women  who  are  now  part  of  a  nation  at  war.  Hence 
they  have  a  value  as  a  contribution  to  an  appraisal  of  resources 
in  time  of  stress.  Five  years  from  now  a  similar  study  of  the 
same  group  may  be  made,  which  will  depend  for  its  value  upon 
comparison  with  this  census  of  1915.  No  more  significant  date 
could  have  been  chosen  to  give  historical  value  to  the  inquiry. 
Unless  all  signs  fail,  the  status  of  women  will  be  radically 
changed  by  the  conditions  which  war  creates.  This  report  then 
is  presented  as  a  prelude  to  the  story  of  the  effects  of  the 
world-wide  revolution  on  the  work  of  women. 

Before  the  census  was  taken,  each  college  had  secured  facts 
more  ^r  less  regularly  about  its  graduates,  but  the  lack  •f 
uniformity  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  returns  impossi- 
ble.  Hence  no  one  knew  authoritatively  such  important  facts 
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as  the  proportion  of  college  women  who  are  "gainfully  em- 
ployed" after  graduation,  or  the  choice  of  occupation,  and  the 
possible  changes  since  the  early  days  when  girls  first  began  to 
go  to  college;  or  the  proportion  of  college  women  who  marry 
and  the  number  of  children  in  their  families.  In  the  absence 
of  data,  theorists  have  been  busy  with  our  reputations,  accus- 
ing us  of  too  little  marrying  and  too  few  children,  or  reflecting 
without  information  on  the  changes  in  our  traditional  occupa- 
tions. 

To  supply  information  for  ourselves,  and  for  our  friends  and 
critics  the  nine  colleges  which  joined  in  this  study  adopted  the 
simple  device  of  using  the  same  record  card  for  the  collection 
of  the  customary  data  for  alumnae  registers.  These  cards  were 
tabulated  under  the  direction  of  the  central  committee,  thus 
giving  for  the  first  time  uniform  data  about  the  alumnae  of 
several  representative  colleges. 

Judged  by  the  number  of  records  secured,  the  census  was 
extraordinarily  successful.  Table  1  shows  the  proportion  of 
graduates  of  each  college  who  responded  to  our  request  for 
facts. 


TABLB  1— GRADUATES  OP  THE  NINE  CO-OPERATING  COLLEGES 
THROUGH  1914  AND  NUMBER  AND  PROPORTION  OP  REC- 
ORDS SECURED  POR  EACH  COLLEGE 


College 

Total 
graduatea 

Total  Uving 
graduatoi 

Records 
returned 

Percent  of 
living  graduates 
rationing 
recofda 

Barnard 

1.377 

1.346 

1.267 

94.1 

Bryn  Mawr 

L335 

1.298 

971 

74.8 

Cornell 

1,811 

1,718 

782  • 

45.5 

Mt  Holyoke 

2.471 

2.404 

1.895 

78.8 

Raddiffe 

1.423 

1.392 

1,188 

85.3 

Smith 

5.962 

5.779 

3,605 

62.4 

Vassar 

4.563 

4.269 

2.363 

55.4 

Wellesley 

5.036 

4.864 

4.256 

87.5 

Wells 

525 

512 

412 

80.5 

Total 

24.503 

23.582 

16.739 

71.0 

Of  the  24,503  women  who  had  graduated  from  these  col- 
leges by  the  close  of  the  academic  year  1914,  the  number  living 
was  23,582,  and  of  these  16,739,  or  71  per  cent  were  included  in 
the  census.  Barnard  led  with  94.1  per  cent  of  its  graduates 
returning  records.  The  lowest  proportion  returned  was  for 
Cornell.   This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  alumnae 

*We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  efficient  help  of  the  Investigation 
Committee  of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Allen,  and  the  assistance  secured  also, 
at  various  stages  of  the  study,  from  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres  and  Mr. 
Earle  Clark  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and  Professor  Robert  E. 
Chaddock  of  Columbia  University.  The  statistical  work  has  been 
ably  handled  by  Miss  Marguerite  L.  Allen  and  Miss  Henriette  R. 
Walter. 
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of  Cornell  had  not  yet  formed  the  habit  of  making  regular 
reports  for  the  college  bulletin.  Even  this  minimum  percentage 
of  45.5,  however,  was  much  higher  than  is  usual  in  an  investi- 
gation based  on  a  questionnaire.  With  so  large  a  proportion 
recorded  we  may  safely  say  that  the  data  give  the  true  story 
about  the  graduates  of  these  colleges. 


The  first  suggestion  for  the  census  came  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Vocational  Opportunities  of  the  Association  of  Colle- 
giate Alumnae,  because  the  committee  realized  that  as  a  basis 
for  intensive  inquiries  it  was  desirable  to  know  the  proportion 
of  college  women  in  different  occupational  groups.  No  one  had 
these  facts,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  secure  them  satisfactorily 
from  the  alumnae  registers,  since  the  description  of  occupa- 
tions was  so  often  vague.  Therefore,  the  center  of  interest  in 
this  inquiry  was  the  information  about  occupations,  and  much 
careful  study  was  given,  first,  to  the  best  form  for  the  schedule, 
and  then  to  the  method  of  classifying  and  tabulating  the  voca- 
tional facts.  It  was  finally  decided  to  divide  the  records  for 
each  class  in  each  college  into  four  groups,  as  follows: 

I.  Those  who  have  been  teachers  at  any  time  since  gradua- 
tion, and  who  have  never  been  employed  in  any  other  occupa- 
tion. 

II.  Those  who  have  never  been  teachers,  but  who  have 
been  employed  in  other  occupations  at  any  time  since  gradua- 
tion. 

III.  Those  who  have  included  both  teaching  and  other 
occupations  in  their  careers. 

IV.  Those  who  have  never  been  employed  in  any  gainful 
occupation. 

For  each  of  these  groups  in  each  class  in  each  college  the 
facts  on  the  card  were  tabulated  on  a  printed  schedule.  This 
form  of  tabulation  was  adopted  because  the  statistical  work 
was  not  all  done  in  one  office,  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
uniform  scheme  of  classification.^  After  the  information  for 
these  groups  was  recorded,  the  cards  for  all  graduates  employed 
at  the  date  of  the  investigation  or  within  the  preceding  year, 
in  occupations  other  than  teaching  were  collected  in  New  York 
from  all  the  nine  colleges,  and  a  special  tabulation  made  of 
them. 

Tables  2  and  3  show  the  proportion  of  graduates  from 
each  college  who  have  ever  been  gainfully  employed,  and 
whether  they  have  been  in  teaching  or  in  other  occupations. 

The  large  majority  of  graduates  of  women's  colleges  join 
the  group  of  those  counted  in  the  United  States  census  as 

*  Three  colleges,  Barnard,  Mt  Holyoke,  and  Wellesley,  had  the 
statistical  work  done  in  their  own  offices,  while  the  records  of  the 
remaining  six  were  tabulated  by  a  statistician  working  in  New  York 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee. 
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TABLE  2--GRADUATBS  WHO  HAVB  BBBN  EMPLOYBD  IN  TEACHING 
ONLY.  IN  OTHER  OCCUPATIONS,  IN  BOTH  TEACHING  AND  OTHER 
OCCUPATIONS.  AND  GRADUATES  NEVER  GAINFULLY  EM- 
PLOYED. BY  COLLEGES 


OndoBtaiwh 

Bplovwlii 

• 

nportiBS 

Cbbf«lQeeai»tioM 

Koi 

Colkii 

Other 

Both 

TmoIum 

•Ddote 

of  an 
indDftt«t 

Barnard 

1,267 

591 

164 

191 

946 

74.7 

321 

25.3 

Bryn  Mawr 

971 

375 

121 

117 

613 

63.1 

358 

36.9 

Cornell 

782 

503 

92 

59 

654 

83.6 

128 

16.4 

Mt.  Holyoke 

1,895 

1.213 

192 

252 

1.657 

87.4 

238 

12.6 

Raddiffe 

1.188 

664 

159 

139 

962 

81.0 

226 

19.0 

Smith 

3.605 

1.441 

425 

383 

2.249 

62.4 

1.356 

37.6 

Vassar 

2.363 

891 

286 

236 

1.413 

59.8 

950 

40.2 

WeUesley 

4.256 

2.029 

440 

489 

2.958 

69.5 

1.298 

30.5 

Wells 

412 

142 

45 

24 

211 

51.2 

201 

48.8 

Total 

16.739 

7.849 

1.924 

1.890 

11.663 

69.7 

5.076 

30.3 

TABLE  3-GRADUATES  EMPLOYED  AT  ANY  TIME  IN  TEACHING 
AND  IN  OCCUPATIONS  OTHER  THAN  TEACHING.  BY  COLLEGES 


11 

Qradntot 

Gndqfttei  cmploywl  «t  uj  time  is 

Teiohfaig 

OthtfooaupataoH 

CoQecB 

flmployvd 
at  uy  time 

Pff  eent 

Bventof 

F»«Mt 

lyoMtof 

NmnlMr 

of  an 

jytilttlly 

of  an 

gnMhmtai 

Barnard 

1.267 

946 

782 

61.7 

82.7 

355 

28.0 

37.5 

Bryn  Mawr 

971 

613 

492 

50.7 

80.3 

238 

24.5 

38.8 

Cornell 

782 

654 

562 

71.9 

85.9 

151 

19.3 

23.1 

Mt.  Holyoke 

1.895 

1.657 

1.465 

77.3 

88.4 

444 

23.4 

26.8 

Raddiffe 

1.188 

962 

803 

67.6 

83.5 

298 

25.1 

31.0 

Smith 

3.605 

2.249 

1.824 

50.6 

81.1 

808 

22.4 

35.9 

Vassar 

2.363 

1.413 

1.127 

47.7 

79.8 

522 

22.1 

36.9 

WeUesley 

4.256 

2.958 

2.518 

59.2 

85.1 

929 

21.8 

31.4 

Wells 

412 

211 

166 

40.3 

78.7 

69 

16.7 

32.7 

Total 

16.739 

11.663 

9.739 

58.2 

83.5 

3.814 

22.8 

32.7 

"gainfully  employed."  The  proportion  in  gainful  employment, 
according  to  this  census  of  college  women  is  as  high  as  69.7 
per  cent.  The  differences  in  different  colleges  are  noteworthy, 
from  51.2  per  cent  for  Wells  to  87.4  per  cent  for  Mt.  Holyoke 
and  83.6  per  cent  for  Cornell.  The  proportion  of  graduates  who 
have  been  teachers  is  very  large,  58.2  per  cent,  including  those 
who  have  been  teachers  only  and  those  who  have  also  had 
other  occupations.  The  proportion  who  have  pioneered  in 
other  occupations,  away  from  the  college  woman  s  traditional 
vocation  of  teaching,  is  22.8  per  cent.* 

♦Table  3. 
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The  colleges  differ  markedly  in  the  proportions  of  their 
graduates  who  have  been  teachers.  Mt.  Holyoke  leads  with 
77.3  per  cent,  with  Wells  at  the  other  extreme  with  but  40.3 
per  cent.* 

The  colleges  differ  also  in  the  tendency  of  their  graduates 
to  take  up  work  other  than  teaching.  Of  those  who  have  had 
occupations,  the  largest  percentage  outside  the  teaching  pro- 
fession is  recorded  for  Bryn  Mawr,  39  per  cent,  and  the  lowest 
for  Cornell,  23.1  per  cent.  For  all  colleges  combined,  the  per- 
centage of  the  gainfully  employed  who  have  at  any  time  been 
teachers  is  83.5  per  cent,  and  the  proportion  who  have  been  in 
other  occupations  is  32.7  per  cent.-  Some  graduates  are  in  both 
groups.* 

It  is  the  general  impression  of  college  women  that  recent 
graduates  have  a  wider  choice  of  vocations  than  was  possible 
when  the  colleges  first  opened  their  doors  to  women  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago.  The  census  figures  are  interesting,  therefore, 
as  statistical  confirmation  of  this  impression.  Table  4  shows 
the  proportion  outside  the  ranks  of  teachers  among  all  the 
graduating  classes  of  the  colleges. 


TABLB  4-CRADUATES  BMPLOYBD  IN  TEACHING  ONLY  COMPARED 
WITH  GRADUATES  EMPLOYED  AT  ANY  TIME  IN  OTHER  OCCU- 
CUPATIONS,  BY  CLASSES 


II 

Graduates  gainfully  employed  at  any  time 

CUus 

Total 

Teaching  only 

Other  occupations 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

Prior  to  1380* 
1880  to  1890 
1890  to  1900 
1900  to  1910 
1910  to  1915 

190 
821 
3,178 
7.531 
5.019 

121 
608 
2.342 
5.289 
3.303 

81 
441 
1.659 
3.504 
2.164 

66.9 
72.5 
70.8 
66.3 
65.5 

40 

167 
683 
1.785 
1.139 

33.1 
27.5 
29.2 
33.7 
34.5 

Total 

16,739 

11.663 

7.849 

67.3 

3.814 

32.7 

^Includes  classes  from  1873  on  for  Cornell,  from  1879  for  Smith  and  Wellesley. 
from  1867  for  Vassar.  from  1876  for  Wdls.  The  first  graduating  class  for  Bar- 
nard was  1893.  for  Bryn  Mawr  1889.  for  Mt  Holyoke  (as  a  college)  1893.  and 
for  Raddiffe  1883. 


With  the  exception  of  those  graduating  prior  to  1880, 
whose  numbers  are  too  small  for  conclusions,  the  percentage  of 
those  in  occupations  other  than  teaching  shows  a  steady  in- 
crease up  to  1915.  Of  those  in  gainful  vocations,  who  grad- 
uated from  1880  to  1890,  the  proportion  who  had  at  any  time 
been  in  occupations  other  than  teaching  was  27.5  per  cent, 
increasing  to  292  per  cent  for  classes  graduating  from  1890  to 
1900,  while  in  the  most  recent  group,  of  those  graduating  from 
1910  to  1915,  the  percentage  is  34.5.    This  was  a  negligible 

•Table  3 
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advance  over  the  period  from  1900  to  1910,  when  the  propor- 
tion was  33.7. 

The  year  1910  marked  the  beginning  of  the  organization  of 
vocation  bureaus  to  find  positions  for  college  women  in  work 
other  than  teaching.  In  that  year  the  Appointment  Bureau  of 
the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  in  Boston  be- 
gan its  work  for  college  graduates.  In  1911  the  Intercollegiate 
Bureau  of  Occupations  was  organized  in  New  York,  the  first  to  be 
launched  as  an  independent  agency,  managed  and  supported  chiefly 
by  college  women.  The  movement  spread,  so  that  now  similar 
bureaus  exist  in  a  number  of  other  cities,  while  several  of  the 
women's  colleges  have  enlarged  the  scope  of  their  employment 
offices  and  now  do  not  emphasize  teaching  so  exclusively  as  in 
former  days.  The  very  slig:ht  change  in  the  proportion  in 
occupations  other  than  teaching  since  1910  as  compared  with 
the  decade  between  1900  and  1910  shows  that  these  bureaus 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  make  their  influence  felt.  Neverthe- 
less, the  increase  as  compared  with  the  period  prior  to  1900 
shows  that  their  organization  was  timely,  that  they  have  begun 
work  at  a  period  when  the  graduates  of  women's  colleges  are 
showing  a  marked  tendency  to  be  more  independent  in  their 
choice  of  occupations.  How  much  this  tendency  will  be  ac- 
centuated by  the  war  cannot  be  shown  statistically  until  our 
census  of  1920.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  war  with  its 
varied  demands  for  the  employment  of  women,  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  college  graduates  of  the  country  have  already 
experimented  in  a  wide  range  of  activities  and  that  in  many 
pursuits  hitherto  not  open  to  them  they  have  proved  their 
capacity. 

The  best  basis  for  discussion  of  the  wider  choice  of  voca- 
tions i;s  to  be  found,  not  in  the  preceding  tables  which  are 
based  on  the  entire  careers  of  college  graduates,  but  rather  in 
the  statistics  of  present  occupations.  By  no  means  all  of  those 
recorded  as  employed  at  any  time  since  graduation  were  at 
work  at  the  date  of  the  census  or  within  a  year  of  it.  A 
separate  tabulation  was  made  of  those  employed  at  the  date 
of  the  investigation.   Table  5  shows  the  results. 

Of  the  graduates  reporting,  7,152  or  42.7  per  cent  were  at 
work  at  the  time  of  the  census,  30  per  cent  in  teaching  and  12.7 
per  cent  in  other  occupations.  Of  those  at  work,  70.3  per  cent 
were  teachers  and  29.7  per  cent  were  in  other  occupations.  The 
proportion  of  teachers  was  highest  for  Cornell  and  lowest  for 
Smith,  so  that  in  reverse  order,  of  course.  Smith  led  in  the  pro- 
portion employed  in  occupations  other  than  teaching,  with  36.9 
per  cent  in  that  group.  Of  all  the  graduates  reporting,  the  per- 
centage employed  at  the  time  of  the  census  was  lowest  for 
Vassar,  31.8  per  cent,  and  highest  for  Mt.  Holyoke,  57.7  per  cent 

Such  marked  differences  between  colleges  as  are  shown  here 
and  in  preceding  tables  are  surprising  and  not  easy  to  explain. 
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TABLB  5-OCCUPATION  OP  GRADUATES  AT  TIME  OP  TAKING  THE 
CENSUS.  BY  COLLEGES 


Graduates 

Graduates  employed  at  time  of  census 

Teaching 

Other  occupations 

Total 

Number 

Percent 
of  em- 
ployed 

Number 

Percent 
of  em- 
ployed 

Number 

Pfer  cent 
of  total  re- 
porting 

Barnard 

Brjm  MawT 

Cornell 

Mt.  Holyoke 

Raddiffe 

Smith 

Vassar 

Wellesley 

Wells 

1,267 
971 
782 
1,895 
1.188 
3,605 
2,363 
4,256 
412 

502 
280 
318 
833 
468 
843 
,484 
\  1,210 
89 

73.0 
69.7 
78.1 
76.1 
72.7 
63.1 
64.4 
71.4 
65.9 

186 
122 

89 
261 
176 
493 
267 
485 

46 

27.0 
30.3 
21.9 
23.9 
27.3 
36.9 
35.6 
28.6 
34.1 

688 
402 
407 

1,094 
644 

1.336 
751 

1,695 
135 

54.3 
41.4 
52.0 
57.7 
54.2 
37.1 
31.8 
39.8 
32.8 

Total 

16.739 

5,027* 

70.3 

2.125* 

29.7 

7,152* 

42.7 

*In  addition  to  this  number.  7  graduates  were  employed  in  both  teaching 
and  another  occupation  at  the  time  the  census  was  taken. 


One  factor  is  the  difference  in  age  of  the  colleges.^  Mt.  Holyoke 
as  a  college,  and  Barnard,  for  instance,  are  younger  than  Vassar 
or  Smith,  and  their  larger  proportion  of  recent  graduates  would 
make  the  percentage  of  those  at  work  also  higher.  Among 
the  older  graduates  are  many  who  have  been  employed  in  the 
past  but  no  longer  have  positions.  In  Tables  2,  3,  and  4, 
however,  where  the  employment  at  any  time  since  graduation 
is  recorded,  the  age  of  the  college  and  the  consequent  percent- 
age of  young  graduates  is  not  a  factor. 

Possibly  there  are  differences  also  in  the  economic  status 
of  the  families  represented  in  the  different  colleges,  and  this 
would  account  for  a  larger  percentage  of  wage-earners  in  col- 
leges having  more  girls  obliged  by  family  circumstances  to 
support  themselves,  although  no  statistical  evidence  Can  be 
shown  on  this  point. 

Interest  centers  today  in  the  possibility  of  a  wider  selec- 
tion of  vocation  than  was  indicated  in  the  prevalent  choice  of 
teaching  in  the  early  days,  and  which  indeed  still  persists  as 
the  large  percentage  of  teachers,  70.3  per  cent,  among  the  gain- 
fully employed  showed  in  1915.  For  this  reason  the  facts 
about  the  2,223  at  work  then^  in  occupations  other  than  teach- 
ing are  given  in  some  detail.   The  following  list  shows  the 


*  See  Appendix,  list  showing  first  class  included  in  the  census  in 
each  college,  p.  588. 

*This  figure  represents  the  graduates  who  have  been  employed 
within  the  year  preceding  the  taking  of  the  census,  and  is  the  num- 
ber, tabulated  in  the  detailed  occupational  tables  which  follow.  The 
2.125  graduates  in  other  occupations  in  Table  5  represent  those  actu- 
ally employed  at  the  time  of  tilling  out  the  record  card.  This  explains 
the  difference  between  the  two  numbers. 
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fields  of  work  and  their  subdivisions,  with  the  number  recorded 
in  each  group. 

LIST  OF  OCCUPATIONS  OTHER  THAN  TEACHING  IN 
WHICH  COLLEGE  WOMEN  WERE  EMPLOYED  IN  1915 

total  usfokting 

Occupation*  each  occupation 

SoaAi,  SotncE   471 

Charity  Organization  and  Work  with  Families   114 

Executive    59 

Research    1 

Investigating    42 

Clerical    12 

Child  Welfare   45 

Executive    11 

Research    3 

Investigating    31 

Civic  Improvement   14 

Executive    14 

Correction  and  Treatment  of  Delinquency   33 

Executive    28 

Investigating    4 

Clerical    1 

Health    67 

Executive    26 

Research    7 

Investigating    31 

Clerical   3 

Housing   3 

Investigating    3 

Industrial  and  Vocational  Work   86 

Executive    46 

Research  and  field  investigation   20 

Welfare  work  in  stores  and  factories   13 

Publicity    3 

Clerical    4 

Recreational  and  Club  Work  (other  than  Settlement) . .  17 
Executive    17 

Rural  Social  Work    2 

Settlement  Work   67 

Executive    41 

AU  Other    26 

Propaganda    15 

EScecutive    15 

Other    4 

Not  Specified    4 

Library  Work   293 

Business   260 

Advertising    14 

Professional    12 

Gerical    2 

Banking   18 

Professional    9 

Clerical   9 

Insurance    14 

Professional    3 

Clerical    11 


*The  italics  indicate  numbers  recorded  in  more  than  one  field.  For 
example,  scientific  work  for  the  government  is  listed  under  both  government 
service  and  scientific  pursuits.  Total  number  thus  duplicated  is  83. 
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Manofacturing    24 

Executive    9 

Clerical    15 

Mercantile   S3 

Executive    30 

Clerical    23 

Public  Utilities   8 

Executive    2 

Clerical    6 

Publishing    37 

Executive    17 

Clerical   20 

Typewriting  (public)   "...  2 

MiSCtlAANtOUS   88 

Executive    34 

Clerical    54 

Not  Specified   2 

Lrsbaxy  Work    203 

Rsucious  Work   195 

Home   162 

Foreign    33 

Education  (Administrative)    170 

Executive    113 

Clerical    57 

Pebsonai,  S01VICE    162 

PsovsssioNAi,  Pursuits   149 

Architecture    4 

Engineering    1 

Law    22 

Medicine    64 

Non-Sodal  Service    70 

Social  Service*    6 

Religious  (Medical  Missionary)   8 

Ministry   1 

Nursing    30 

Non-Sodal  Service   19 

Social  Service*    11 

Other    7 

(SovHRNifBNT  Service   91 

Executive    21 

Inspectional  and  Investigating^^  (see  also  Social  Service)  26 

Scientific*    24 

Clerical    20 

SasNTmc  Pursuits    85 

Astronomy    13 

Bacteriology    24 

Biolo^    3 

Chemistry    23 

Psychology^   8 

Other    11 

Not  Specified    3 

Art    50 

Applied   41 

Fine   9 

Household  Arts  and  Management   47 

Non-Social  Service   39 

Social  Service*   S 

Music    32 

Agriculture    30 

Theatrical  Pursuits   21 

Acting    11 

Other    10 
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Museum  Work 

MlSCEU^NEOUS 


16 

27 


Executive  . 
Clerical  ... 
Not  Speci]?i£d 


23 
4 


4 


Perhaps  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  list  is  the 
variety  of  callings  represented.*  It  cannot  be  said  any  longer 
that  college  women  are  limited  to  teaching.  Social  service  is  a 
new  competitor  claiming  the  largest  single  group,  471,  with 
library  work  second,  293,  and  business  third,  260.  The  sub- 
divisions indicate  roughly  the  type  of  work,  so  that  it  is  possi- 
ble, for  example,  to  determine  how  many  of  the  business  women 
were  in  clerical  positions  and  how  many  were  in  executive  or 
professional  work.  The  word  professional  in  this  connection 
signifies  that  the  type  of  work  is  distinctively  that  of  the  voca- 
tion designated,  and  not  merely  a  tool  used  with  little  change  in 
other  occupations.  Thus  the  woman  who  writes  advertisements 
is  considered  as  holding  a  professional  position  in  avertisine, 
while  her  stenographer  is  in  a  clerical  position.  Of  the  260 
women  in  business,  116  were  shouldering  executive  or  pro- 
fessional responsibility. 

The  sub-divisions  of  the  so<;ial  service  group  show  how 
varied  are  the  tasks  included  in  that  vocation.  Settlement  work 
made  its  appeal  several  years  ago,  and  college  women  may  be 
said  to  have  been  pioneers  in  its  development,  but  charity  orga- 
nization and  work  with  families  claim  an  even  larger  number 
now.  College  women  are  also  finding  opportunities  in  child 
welfare,  civic  improvement,  the  treatment  of  delinquency,  in 
public  health  work,  in  movements  for  the  improvement  of 
housing  conditions,  in  raising  standards  in  industry  and  in 
vocational  work,  in  recreation  and  club  work,  in  rural  social 
work,  and  in  propaganda  and  publicity  as  part  of  the  task  of 
educating  public  opinion  regarding  social  conditions. 

The  older  professions  have  also  made  their  appeal  to 
college  women.  One  minister,  one  engineer,  and  four  architects 
seem  to  be  lonely  pioneers.  They  are  outnumbered  by  physi- 
cians and  nurses.  It  is  curious  that  the  physicians  number  84, 
while  the  nurses  number  only  30.  The  scientists  are  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  but  they  are  more  numerous  than  the 
women  in  household  arts  and  management.  Theatrical  pur- 
suits, music  and  agriculture  are  all  represented  in  the  voca- 
tions of  college  graduates. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  through  the  list  with  the  thought 
of  checking  the  occupations  essential  to  the  country  during  the 
war.  Clearly  several  in  the  list  stand  out  at  a  p^lance,  notably 
social  service,  business  of  various  kinds,  medical  work  and 
trained  nursing,  government  service,  various  forms  of  science 

*A  more  detailed  list  in  the  appendix  (pp.  588)  shows  various 
occupations  represented  on  all  the  record  cards,  not  only  those  at 
present  employed. 
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directly  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  care  of 
soldiers  such  as  bacteriology,  chemistry,  and  psychology, 
household  management  in  its  relation  to  the  conservation  of 
food  and  other  family  resources.  These  are  obvious,  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  standards  in  art,  literature, 
religion,  and  education  are  at  least  equally  important.  Indeed 
the  whole  list  may  be  regarded  as  occupations  with  a  large 
measure  of  value  for  the  community.  The  war  m^es  more 
vivid  the  realization  of  the  need  for  a  much  more  extensive 
use  of  the  potential  power  of  women  in  a  greater  variety  of  call- 
ings. 


The  record  card  asked  for  a  statement  of  the  "total  earn- 
ings during  past  year,"  and  the  facts  given  are  shown  in  Table 
6.  Many  of  those  who  sent  in  schedules  were  unwilling  to  let 
their  earnings  be  known,  and  their  unwillingness  has  reduced 
the  number  in  the  group.  Nevertheless  as  both  high  and  low 
earnings  are  reported,  it  seems  probable  that  the  group  is 
representative. 

Caution  is  necessary  in  interpreting  the  figures,  however. 
The  table  does  not  show  salaries  in  the  types  of  work  recorded. 
It  shows  the  earnings  in  a  year  for  those  whose  main  occupa- 
tion is  specified.  Sometimes  part  of  the  earnings  come  from 
supplementary  work  such  as  writing  or  lecturing.  Moreover, 
we  did  not  ask  how  much  time  was  spent  in  earning  the  amount 
recorded  because  even  if  the  question  were  asked  and  answered 
it  would  be  confusing  to  attempt  to  tabulate  the  data.  There  is 
neither  a  standard  day  nor  a  standard  year  common  to 
all  vocations.  Some  vocations  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  a 
salary,  and  in  some  payments  are  made  for  the  work  after  it  is 
accomplished,  as  in  writing  a  book  or  painting  a  portrait.  A 
study  of  the  salaries  or  the  earnings  in  each  occupation  would 
have  required  many  more  questions  than  could  be  included  in 
a  registration  card  like  this,  which  was  designed  not  for  the 
purpose  of  detailed  investigation,  but  rather  as  a  general  census 
to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  more  thorough  studies  later. 

The  facts  about  earnings  show  something  of  distinct  im- 
portance, however.  Here  is  a  group  of  college  graduates 
employed  in  "gainful  pursuits"  at  the  time  the  census  was 
taken.  Their  earnings  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year, 
whether  for  part  time  or  full  time  work,  whether  as  physicians 
paid  on  the  fee  basis  or  authors  getting  the  income  from  the 
sale  of  books,  or  secretaries  on  salary,  or  lawyers  managing 
their  own  offices,  show  actual  income  as  a  result  of  some  sort 
of  vocational  activity. 

For  the  4,074  women  reporting  their  earnings  for  a  year, 
the  median  income  was  $1,013,  half  receiving  less  and  half 
more.   Of  the  whole  group,  3,034  were  teachers  and  1,040  were 
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in  other  occupations.  The  median  earnings  for  teachers  were 
$995,  and  for  those  in  other  occupations,  $1,065.  In  the  various 
groups  of  vocations  the  highest  medians  were  for  women  in 
theatrical  pursuits  and  in  professional  pursuits,  and  the  lowest 
in  agriculture.  Those  vocations  in  which  the  earnings  were 
above  the  median  for  the  entire  group  included  social  service, 
literary  work,  government  service,  professional  pursuits,  scien- 
tific pursuits,  household  arts  and  management,  museum  work, 
^plied  art,  theatrical  pursuits,  and  a  miscellaneous  ^oup. 
Those  falling  below  the  median  included  library  work,  religious 
work,  business,  personal  service,  administrative  positions  in 
education,  music,  and  agriculture.  In  some  groups,  however, 
the  total  number  represented  was  too  small  to  justify  con- 
clusions. 

The  maximum  earnings  were  represented  in  several  groups 
by  very  exceptional  indviduals.  The  head  and  owner  of  a 
large  and  successful  school  earned  $35,000  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. The  next  highest  income,  $24,700,  was  reported  by  a 
literary  woman,  the  author  of  a  book  which  has  been  a  great 
success  both  as  a  novel  and  as  a  play.  She  wrote  on  her  card, 
''But  I  do  not  always  make  that  much  I  Some  years  very  little.*' 
The  maximum  of  $15,000  in  administrative  positions  in  educa- 
tion was  half  the  total  earnings  reported  by  a  college  woman 
as  the  joint  income  of  her  husband  and  herself  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  group  of  summer  camps  for  girls.  A  physician  and 
surgeon  in  private  practice  for  fifteen  years  earned  $9,000  and 
an  orange  grower  with  twenty-one  years'  experience  $8,000. 
In  a  business  position  one  woman  earned  $5,000.  These  show 
possibilities  but  not  common  experiences.  The  general  level 
of  earnings  as  shown  by  the  median  of  $1,013  for  the  entire 
group  of  more  than  4,000  college  women,  is  certainly  not  high. 

Training  after  College 

The  colleges  of  liberal  arts  have  not  aimed  to  give  voca- 
tional training,  but  as  in  the  elementary  schools  and  the  high 
schools,  their  curriculum  is  increasingly  subject  to  revision  in 
the  light  of  the  newer  conceptions  of  the  effect  which  work  and 
its  demands  must  have  upon  education.  Even  in  the  past, 
however,  the  colleges  have  not  been  consistent  in  disclaiming 
any  intention  to  give  professional  or  vocational  training. 
Classes  in  pedagogy  have  had  their  recognized  and  undisput^ 
place  in  the  course  of  study,  and  many  an  undergraduate  has 
chosen  her  major  subject  as  a  preparation  for  teaching  it 
later.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  reasonable  to  have  given  courses 
of  value  to  future  teachers,  in  view  of  the  large  proportion  of 
teachers  among  the  graduates  of  the  women  s  colleges.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  fair  to  ask  whether  this  emphasis  has  not 
resulted  in  too  marked  a  vocational  tendency  m  the  college 
course,  so  that  women  have  become  teachers  because  teaching 
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was  the  vocation  for  which  the  college  had  prepared  them,  and, 
not  because  it  was  the  occupation  best  suited  either  to  their 
tastes  or  their  abilities. 

The  facts  about  the  many  other  types  of  occupations 
entered  by  college  women  have  an  important  relation  to  the 
new  developments  in  the  curriculum.  The  war  will  certainly 
enlarge  the  groups  of  women  in  these  other  occupations.  Its 
conditions  now  and  its  aftermath  will  constitute  a  challenge  to 
the  colleges,  force  us  to  analyze  the  place  of  women  in  society 
and  to  draw  conclusions  from  this  analysis  as  to  the  methods 
and  types  of  education  best  adapted,  not  to  the  vocational  needs 
or  the  cultural  needs  of  women,  but  to  the  social  contribution- 
which  they  are  expected  to  make  through  every  phase  of 
their  contacts  with  the  community,  vocational  or  otherwise. 
During  the  war  their  vocational  efficiency  is  of  tremendous 
importance  to  their  country.  Nothing  could  illustrate  better 
what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "social  contribution"  as  applied 
to  the  position  and  trained  abilities  of  women. 

Table  7  shows  the  number  of  women  in  work  other  than 
teaching  who  have  taken  graduate  courses  or  professional  or 
technical  training  after  college. 

Of  the  college  women  employed  in  occupations  other  than 
teaching  20.5  per  cent  have  been  graduate  students  and  36.4 
per  cent  have  had  training  in  professional  or  technical  schools. 
The  largest  proportion  reporting  professional  training  was  the 
group  engaged  in  professional  pursuits,  including  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  others.  Of  these,  95.2  per  cent  had  attended  pro- 
fessional schools.  The  majority  were  doctors.  The  group 
having  the  smallest  proportion  who  had  had  professional  train- 
ing were  those  in  literary  work.  In  the  largest  group,  the  471 
in  social  service,  the  percentage  who  had  had  vocational  train- 
ing was  36.5,  with  one  reporting  training  in  the  law,  eight  in 
medicine,  96  in  social  work  itself,  25  in  secretarial  work,  and  57 
in  other  subjects.  The  table  shows  all  forms  of  professional 
training  reported  by  each  group,  and  not  merely  the  courses 
related  to  the  present  employment.  Nevertheless,  often  train- 
ing in  an  allied  field  is  very  useful.  Doubtless  the  social  work- 
ers who  have  had  courses  in  medicine  or  in  law  regard  them 
as  direct  preparation  for  their  present  field  of  work. 

These  facts  relate  only  to  the  group  employed  in  occupa- 
tions other  than  teaching  at  the  time  of  the  census.  Table  8 
shows  similar  facts  for  all  graduates. 

The  total  group  having  had  graduate  courses  numbered 
3,764,  or  22.5  per  cent  of  the  total  in  the  census.  For  those 
gainfully  employed  at  any  time  the  proportion  who  reported 
graduate  study  was  28.1  per  cent,  as  compared  with  9.6  per 
cent  for  those  who  had  had  no  gainful  occupation,  thus  show- 
ing that  the  tendency  to  go  on  with  university  or  graduate 
work  is  more  marked  among  those  who  have  definite  vocations. 
For  those  who  had  included  both  teaching  and  other  occupa- 
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tions  in  their  work  careers  the  proportion  was  highest,  31.9 
per  cent,  while  of  those  who  had  been  teachers  only  the  per- 
centage was  30.5,  as  compared  with  only  14.3  per  cent  of  those 
in  other  occupations. 

When  we  turn  to  the  figures  regarding  professional  or 
technical  training,  however,  the  rank  changes.  0(  those  who 
have  been  in  work  other  than  teaching,  38.9  per  cent  reported 
vocational  courses,  while  the  corresponding  proportion  for 
teachers  was  9  per  cent.  Graduate  study,  it  should  be  noted, 
is  really  vocational  training  for  teaching.  Of  the  whole  num- 
ber in  the  census,  14.7  per  cent  had  professional  or  technical 
training,  including  86  in  the  law,  209  in  medicine,  290  in  social 
work,  §8  in  nursing,  and  279  in  secretarial  work.* 

The  number  reporting  (legrees  earned  included  1,419  who 
had  secured  the  degree  of  A.M.,  253  the  Ph.  D.,  40  the  L.  L.  B., 
137  the  M  D.,  and  40  the  R.  N.  The  proportion  who  have  won 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  was  only  1.5  per  cent.  Table  9  gives  the 
data  separately  for  each  college. 

As  in  all  other  subjects  of  the  census,  the  colleges  differ  in 
the  proportion  of  their  graduates  reporting  training.  The  largest 
percentages  of  graduate  students  were  recorded  for  Barnard, 
33.8  per  cent,  with  Bryn  Mawr  second,  30.3  per  cent,  Cornell 
third,  27.7  per  cent,  and  Radcliffe  fourth,  25.3  per  cent.  Of 
these  Barnard,  Cornell  and  Radcliffe  are  all  integral  parts  of 
universities  with  a  definite  emphasis  upon  graduate  study,  which 
doubtless  influences  their  graduates.  The  smallest  proportion  of 
graduate  students  was  recorded  for  Wells,  with  only  13.6  per 
cent,  Smith,  with  17.3  per  cent,  and  Vassar,  with  19  per  cent 
The  largest  number  of  Ph.  D.'s  was  among  the  graduates  of 
Wellesley,  with  Cornell  a  close  second.  In  proportion  to  the 
number  of  its  graduates  included  in  the  census  Cornell  ranks 
first  in  number  of  doctors  of  philosophy. 

The  group  having  had  professional  or  technical  courses  was 
largest  both  numerically  and  proportionately  for  Smith,  652,  or 
18.1  per  cent  with  Vassar  second,  16.8  per  cent,  and  Radcliffe 
third,  15.1  per  cent.  Barnard  alumnae,  with  first  place  in 
graduate  study,  had  the  lowest  place  in  professional  or  technical 
courses,  with  Bryn  Mawr  next  to  the  lowest. 

That  the  majority  of  graduates  in  occupations  go  to  work 
within  a  year  after  graduation,  leaving  no  time  for  a  long 
course  of  training  is  shown  in  Table  10. 


*  Unfortunately  the  large  group  of  1,530  included  tinder  the  head- 
ing "All  others"  could  not  be  more  clearly  defined  without  a  separate 
tabulation.  In  the  tabulating  sheet  we  specified  what  seemed  in 
advance  to  be  likely  to  include  the  largest  number,  namely,  law, 
medicine,  social  work,  trained  nursing,  and  secretarial  work.  The 
miscellaneous  group  proved  larger  than  we  had  anticipated.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  it  includes  librarians'  courses,  household 
economics,  agricultural  training,  architecture  and  design,  engineering, 
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College 

Barnard 

Bryn  Mawr 

Cornell 

Mt.  Holyoke 

Raddiffe 

Smith 

Vassar 

WeUesley 

Wells 

Total  1 
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TABLE  10— TIME  ELAPSING  BETWEEN  GRADUATION  AND  BEGIN- 
NING WORK,  BY  CLASSES 


Class 

Graduates  who  began  work  specified  time  after  sraduation 

Less  than 
one  year 

One  year 
and  less 
than  two 

Two  years 
and  less 
than  three 

Three  years 
or  more 

Total 

Prior  to  1880 
1880  to  1890 
1890  to  1900 
1900  to  1910 
1910  to  1915 

41 

306 
1,128 
2,999 
2,351 

19 
118 
504 
1,078 
599 

11 
43 
207 
434 
183 

35 
88 
392 
588 
70 

106 
555 
2,231 
5,099 
3,203 

Total 

6,825 

2,318 

878 

1,173 

11,194* 

*0f  the  11,663  graduates  who  had  been  gainfully  employed  at  some  time 
smce  leaving  college,  469  failed  to  report  years  between  graduation  and  be- 
ginning work. 


Of  11,194  who  have  been  at  work,  6,825  began  within  a 
a  year  after  college.  In  contrast  1,173  waited  three  years  or 
more  before  entering  vocational  careers.  Closely  related  to 
the  time  of  beginning  work  are  the  facts  about  age  at  gradua- 
tion shown  in  Tables  11  and  12. 

The  median  age  at  graduation  for  all  graduates  reporting 
is  22  years.  The  same  median  is  recorded  for  every  college 
except  Cornell  and  Radcliffe,  for  whose  graduates  it  is  23. 
Tabulated  by  classes  in  Table  12,  the  same  median,  22  years, 
is  shown  for  each  period.  Apparently  time  has  made  no 
change  in  the  usual  age  at  which  college  women  receive  their 
diplomas. 

Marriages 

The  facts  about  marriages  and  birth-rates  in  a  census  of 
college  women  must  be  interpreted  with  scientific  caution, 
whether  handled  by  those  who  seek  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy  of  college  education,  or  by  those  who  defend  it  or 
who  assume  that  it  no  longer  needs  defense.  The  reason  why 
caution  is  necessary  is  purely  statistical  and  not  controversial. 
The  reason  is  simply  that  the  colleges  for  women  are  young 
and  that  the  early  classes  were  very  small.  In  any  compila- 
tion of  data  for  college  graduates  as  a  whole,  the  younger 
alumnae  far  outnumber  the  older  classes.  Obviously  for  the 
younger  classes  neither  the  number  of  marriages  nor  the  num- 
ber of  children  bom  can  be  regarded  as  complete.  If  the  older 
alumnae  are  grouped  separately,  their  numbers  are  too  small  to 
justify  final  conclusions.  Three  decades  or  five  decades  hence 
it  will  be  possible  to  study  the  statistics  of  college  women  as 
facts  about  a  history  which  is  closed  for  a  sufficiently  large 
number  to  make  final  statements.  For  the  present  the  data 
are  parts  of  history  still  in  the  making.  Table  13  shows  the 
proportion  of  graduates  of  each  college  who  had  been  married 
before  1915. 
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TABLB  12— AGB  AT  GRADUATION,  BY  CLASSES 


Women  who  graduated 


Afe  at  sraduatioii 

Before 

1880  to 

1890  to 

1900  to 

1910  to 

Total 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1915 

LeM  than  19  yean 

2 

1 

2 

5 

10 

19  yean  and  le»  than  20 

12 

13 

10 

39 

32 

106 

20  yean  and  le»  than  21 

32 

74 

141 

333 

246 

826 

21  yean  and  le»  than  22 

38 

153 

493 

1,327 

1,084 

3,095 

22  yean  and  le»  than  23 

45 

212 

933 

2,420 

1,754 

5,364 

23  yean  and  le»  than  24 

21 

149 

732 

1,734 

1,114 

3,750 

24  yean  and  le»  than  25 

11 

74 

345 

735 

381 

1,546 

25  yeanor  mofe 

16 

65 

334 

585 

215 

1,215 

Total 

177 

741 

2,990 

7,178 

4,826 

15,912* 

*0f  the  16,739  graduates  reporting,  827  did  not  state  age  at  graduation. 


TABL8  l^— PROPORTION  OP  GRADUATES  WHO  HAVB  MARRIED, 

BY  COIXBGBS 


Graduates  who  have  married 

College 

Graduates 
reporting 

Number 

Per  cent 

Barnard 

267 

378 

29.8 

Bryn  Mawr 

971 

344 

35.4 

Cornell 

782 

318 

40.7 

MLHotyoke 

1,895 

618 

32.6 

Raddiffe 

1,188 

403 

33.9 

Smith 

3,605 

1,603 

44.5 

Vassar 

2,363 

1,065 

45.1 

Wellesley 

4,256 

1.629 

38.3 

Wells 

412 

186 

45.1 

Total 

16,739 

6,544 

39.1 

Of  16^39  graduates  of  all  ages  included  in  the  census,  6,544 
or  39.1  per  cent  were  married.*  Vassar  and  Wells  led  with 
45.1  per  cent  married.  Smith  with  44.5  per  cent  and  Cornell 
with  40.7  per  cent  were  next  in  order.  The  two  lowest  were  Mt. 
Holyoke,  32.6  per  cent,  and  Barnard,  29.8  per  cent.  Signifi- 
cantly it  should  be  noted  that  both  for  Barnard  and  Mt.  Holyoke 
the  nrst  class  included  in  the  census  graduated  in  1893,  more 
recently  than  the  first  class  of  any  other  college.  Vassar,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  the  oldest  alumnae,  with  186/  as  the  date  of 
graduation  of  its  first  class.  Cornell  comes  next,  1873,  and 
Wells  next,  1876.  Evidently  the  higher  percentage  of  marriages 
is  found  among  the  alumnae  of  the  older  colleges. 

Table  14  shows  the  proportion  of  marriages  by  decades, 
thus  enabling  us  to  eliminate  the  factor  of  large  numbers  of 
youthful  graduates. 


*Thc  figures  of  those  married  incladed  all  who  have  ever  been 
married,  not  excluding  those  widowed  or  divorced  at  the  time 'of  the 
census. 
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TABLE  14— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  AT  TIME  OP  CENSUS  OF  GRADU- 
ATES WHO  HAVE  MARRIED,  BY  CLASSES 


GfMiiiatai  win  haTS  been 

Omliutfli, 
Kporting 

Married 

Married  nm 
tliaa  onee* 

Clan 

Number 

Per  cent 

Widonad^ 

DiToreed* 

Prior  to  1880 
1880  to  1890 
1890  to  1900 
1900  to  1910 
1910  to  1915 

190 
821 
3,178 
7,531 
5,019 

109 
435 
1,594 
3,511 
895 

57.4 
53.0 
50.2 
46.6 
17.8 

1 
5 
11 
12 
2 

39 
68 
56 
54 
2 

1 
2 
13 
20 
1 

Total 

16,739 

6,544 

.  39.1 

31 

219 

37 

*The8e  three  groups  are  all  included  in  the  total  number  niarded. 


The  percentage  of  the  married  among  those  graduating 

fmor  to  1880  is  57.4  per  cent.  Probably  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
ew  more  marriages  may  be  expected  in  this  group.  But  they 
number  only  190,  and  may  not  be  typical  in  every  way  of  the 
college  women  who  followed  them.  They  had  the  spirit  of 
pioneers.  It  has  been  hinted  even  that  the  attitude  of  men 
toward  the  women  who  went  to  college  in  those  pioneer  days 
was  less  cordial  than  in  recent  years.  Nevertheless  109  of 
these  190  married.  The  proportion  in  the  next  decade  is  53  per 
cent,  and  for  the  period  between  1890  and  1900  it  is  50.2  per 
cent  Of  the  4,189  graduating  prior  to  1900,  2,138  or  51  per 
cent  were  married.  Of  the  16,739  included  in  the  census,  as 
many  a3  5,019  had  graduated  from  1910  to  1915,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  census  in  1915  only  17.8  per  cent  of  them  were 
married.  It  is  this  large,  young  group  which  is  responsible  for 
making  the  percentage  of  marriage  in  the  entire  group  so  low 
as  39.1  per  cent — a  convincing  proof  of  the  need  for  caution. 
For  those  who  had  been  out  of  college  25  years  or  longer,  in- 
cluding all  classes  graduated  before  1890,  the  proportion  of  the 
married  was  53.8  per  cent.  The  number  of  divorces  was  only 
37,  or  57/100  of  one  per  cent  of  those  married. 

Table  15  shows  the  proportion  of  marriages  in  the  differ- 
ent occupational  groups. 

Of  the  total  number  who  have  been  gainfully  employed  at 
any  time  only  30.5  per  cent  were  married  at  the  time  of  the 
censu3.  Of  those  who  had  never  been  gainfully  employed,  as 
many  as  58.9  per  cent  were  married.  Both  percentages  will 
increase  with  the  years,  and  the  change  will  probably  be  greater 
proportionately  for  the  gainfully  employed  than  for  those  with- 
out vocations,  for  the  reason  that,  as  Table  16  will  show, 
marriage  is  postponed  longer  for  those  who  go  to  work  after 
college.  It  seems  clear,  however,  even  after  allowing  for 
future  changes,  that  the  tendency  to  marry  is  much  more 
markfed  among  those  not  employed  in  any  gainful  pursuit  than 
among  those  at  work.   The  percentage,  also,  among  teachers 
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TABLE  15— PROPORTION  OF  GRADUATES  WHO  HAVE  MARRIED, 
BY  MAIN  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS 


Occupational  group 

Graduates 
reporting 

Graduates  who  have 
married 

Number 

Percent 

Employed  in  teaching  only 
Work  other  than  teaching 
Both  teaching  and  other  work 

2,583 
528 
444 

32.9 
27.4 
23.5 

Total  gainfully  employed  at  any  time 

11,663 

3.555 

30.5 

Total  never  gain^illy  employed 

5,076 

2,989 

58.9 

Grand  total 

16,739 

6,544 

39.1 

higher  than  for  those  in  occupations  other  than  teaching,  but 
lowest  of  all  for  those  who  have  tried  both  teaching  and  other 
work.   Apparently  the  more  varied  the  vocational  experience 
the  less  frequent  the  marriage  of  college  graduates. 
Table  16  shows  the  age  at  marriage. 

TABLE  16-AGE  OF  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  AT  FIRST  MARRIAGE, 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS 


Occupational 
group 


Teaching  only 

Work  other 
than  teaching 
Both  teadMUg 
and  other  work 


Total  ever  gain- 
fully employed 


Total  never 
gainfully  em- 
ployed 


Grand  total 


Graduates  who  at  first  marriage  were 


12 


13 


388 
106 
49 


543 


1,093 


I 


1,368 
262 
222 


1,852 


1,389 


1,636  3,241 


525 
113 
109 


747 


255 


1,002 


h 


137 
17 
34 


188 


43 


231 


31 
6 
10 


47 


12 


59 


I 


2,450 
504 
424 


3,378 


2,804 


6,182* 


28  years 
1  month 

27  years 
9  mths. 

28  year; 
8  mths. 


28  years 
1  month 


26  years 
1  month 


27  3reais 
3  mths. 


*Df  the  6,544  graduates  who  have  married,  362  did  not  report  age  at  first 
marriage. 

The  median  age  at  marriage  for  the  entire  group  is  27  years 
and  three  months.  This  is  midway  between  the  median  age 
for  those  who  have  been  gainfully  employed  which  is  28  years. 
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and  one  month,  and  those  who  have  never  been  employed,* 
which  is  26  years  and  one  month.  As  the  median  age  at  grad- 
uation is  22  years,  it  is  clear  that  marriage  is  frequently  de- 
ferred until  at  least  five  or  six  years  after  college.  Indeed,  59 
are  on  record  whose  marriage  occurred  at  the  age  of  40  or 
more,  and  of  these,  47  had  had  occupations,  31  in  teaching,  six 
in  other  work,  and  10  in  both.  By  far  the  largest  group  were 
married  between  the  ages  of  25  and  30  years. 

Table  17  shows  for  each  college  the  facts  about  the  children 
of  its  alumnae. 

TABLB  17— PROPORTION  OF  MARRIBD  GRADUATBS  HAVING  CHIL- 
DRBN»  NUMBER  OP  CHILDREN,  AND  MAXIMUM  AND  AVERAGE 
NUMBER  OP  CHILDREN  IN  ANY  ONE  PAMILY,  BY  COLLEGES 


College 


Barnard 
Bryn  Mawr 
Cornell 
MtHolyoke 
RaddifFe 
Smith 
Vaaoar 
Wellealey 
Wells 


Total 


Married  gradu- 
ates having 


Num- 
ber 


236 
248 
223 
413 
297 

1,145 
757 

1,124 
128 


4,571 


Percent 
of  those 
married 


69.6 
72.1 
70.1 
66.8 
73.7 
71.4 
71.1 
69.0 
68.8 


69.9 


Graduates  who  have  had  speci- 
fied number  of  children 


115 
86 
85 
167 
112 
417 
302 
454 
53 


1,791 


71 
72 
72 
135 


233 
378 
46 


1,471 


37 
54 
28 
69 


94  50 
370  213 


137 
176 
14 


778 


8 
21 
31 
26 
29 
102 
51 
74 
9 


351 


4 

11 
4 

12 
6 
26 
22 
23 
5 


113 


44 


More 
than  6 


1 
1 

2 

5 
5 
8 
1 


23 


6 
7 
8 
8 
6 
7 
9 
11 
7 


11 


1.6 
2.2 
2.1 
2.0 
2.1 
2.1 
2.1 
2.0 
2.0 


2.1 


Of  all  the  married  graduates  69.9  per  cent  had  had  chil- 
dren, averaging  2.1  per  family.  The  proportion  having  chil- 
dren was  largest  for  Radcliffe,  73.7'  per  cent,  and  lowest  for 
Mt.  Holyoke,  66.8  per  cent.  The  largest  family,  11  children, 
is  credited  to  Wellesley,  but  for  none  of  the  colleges  was  the 
maximum  less  than  six.  Bym  Mawr  alumnae  averaged  the 
largest  number  of  children  per  family,  2.2,  and  Barnard  ithe 
smallest,  1.6.  It  should  be  noticed  that  in  the  entire  group  of 
married  graduates  29  per  cent  had  three  children  or  more. 

These  figures  are  all  subject  to  the  objection  pointed  out  in 
preceding  tables,  that  they  include  man^  young  people  whose 
families  are  not  complete.  Table  18  gives  the  corresponding 
facts  by  classes. 

*  Apology  is  here  made  to  those  not  "gainfnlly  employed,"  for 
any  phraseology  in  this  report  which  would  imply  that  they  may  not 
be  workers  or  have  occupations  as  exacting  and  useful  as  those  of 
their  fellow-alumnae  who  receive  a  money  return  for  their  services. 
It  is  merely  to  avoid  too  monotonous  a  repetition  that  the  qualifying 
word  "gainfully"  is  not  always  added. 
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TABLB  18— PROPORTION  OP  MARRIBD  GRADUATES  HAVING 
CHILDREN,  NUMBER  OP  CHILDREN,  AND  AVERAGE 
NUMBER  OP  CHILDREN  PER  PAMILY,  BY  CLASSES 


ClMi 

MaixiMicndniitai 

OiMiiatei  who  hvn  bid  Ike  ipMificd  onmbw 
oleUkta 

fanUy 

NomlHr 

taoant 
msiiitd 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Prior  to  1880 
1880  to  1890 
1890  to  1900 
1900  to  1910 
1910  to  1915 

88 
338 
1,248 
2,514 
383 

80.7 
77.7 
78.3 
71.6 
42.8 

17 
75 
285 
1,090 
324 

21 
95 
401 
899 
55 

26 
72 
281 
396 

3 

12 
48 
186 
104 
1 

7 
26 
59 
21 

3 
12 
26 

3 

1 
6 
7 
1 

1 
3 
1 

i 

*i 

1 

2.9 
2.8 
2.6 
1.8 
1.2 

Total 

4,571 

69.9 

1,791 

1,471 

778 

351 

113 

44 

15 

5 

1 

1 

1 

2.1 

Of  the  married  graduates  in  classes  prior  to  1880,  the  pro- 
portion having  children  is  80.7,  a  figure  much  higher  than  for 
the  group  as  a  whole.  Similarly  for  the  same  period  the 
average  number  of  children  per  family  was  higher,  2.9.  For 
the  decade  between  1880  and  1890,  the  average  size  of  family 
is  2.8.  Classes  graduating  subsequent  to  1^0  are  composed 
chiefly  of  women  who  were  under  forty-seven  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  the  census,  since  twenty-two  has  been  the  median 
age  of  graduation  in  all  periods  since  the  colleges  were  orga- 
nized. Hence  the  statistics  as  to  number  of  children  must  be 
regarded  as  incomplete  for  every  decade  after  1890.  The 
average  size  of  family  for  the  426  married  graduates  who  had 
children  in  classes  prior  to  1890  is  2.8. 

For  the  period  prior  to  1890,  then,  every  group  of  100 
college  women  included  54  who  were  married,  and  of  these  42 
had  had  118  children.  Every  group  of  100  married  graduates 
included  78  who  had  children  and  the  children  numbered  219. 

Table  19  shows  the  mortality  rates  among  the  children  of 
college  women. 

TABLE  1^--CHILDREN  OP  GRADUATES  )BY5EX,  AND  ttTOMBER  AND 
PERCENTAGE  OP  DEATHS  AMONG  CHILDREN  OP  GRADUATES, 

BY  CLASSES 


Children  of  graduates 

Deaths  among  children 
of  graduates 

Class 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Number 

Percent  of 
total 

Prior  to  1880 
1880  to  1890 
1890  to  1900 
1900  to  1910 
1910  to  1915 

142 
480 
1,676 
2,412 
241 

111 
472 
1,511 
2,214 
206 

253 

952 
3,187 
4,626 

447  . 

33 
100 
264 
215 

22 

13.0 
10.5 
8.3 
4.6 
4.9 

Total 

4,951 

4,514 

9,465 

634 

6.7 
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Of  all  the  children  born  to  the  women  included  in  the 
census,  only  6.7  in  every  100  had  died.  In  classes  prior  to  ISBO 
the  death  rate  was  13  in  every  100.  These  were  the  children 
whose  mothers  had  been  out  of  college  35  years  or  longer. 
Presumably  the  majority  of  the  surviving  children  were  grown. 
Among  the  classes  graduating  between  1880  and  1890  the  per- 
centage of  deaths  of  children  is  10.5. 

Table  20  shows  the  mortality  of  children  under  one  year  of 

age. 

TABLS  20— CHILDREN  OP  GRADUATBS,  BORNBBBPOR^  1914  AND 
DYING  UNDBR  ONB  YEAR  OP  AGE,  BY  OCCUPATION  OP  MO- 
THER 


Childxen  of  graduates  bom  before  1914 

Occupational  group  of  mother 

Total 

Dying  under  one  year 
of  age 

Number 

Percent 

Teaching  only 

Work  other  than  teaching 

Both  teaching  and  other  work 

3.257 
485 
448 

165 
23 
27 

5.1 
4.7 
6.0 

Total  gainfully  employed  at  any  time 

4,190 

215 

5.1 

Total  never  gainfully  employed 

3,912 

147 

3.8 

Grand  total 

8,102 

362 

4.5 

Of  all  the  children  of  college  women  only  4.5  per  cent  have 
died  within  the  first  year.  In  studies  of  infant  mortality  made 
by  the  federal  Children's  Bureau  the  rate  in  Manchester,  N.  H., 
was  found  to  be  16.5,*  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  13.4t,  and  in  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.,  a  residential  suburb,  8.5.^  In  comparison  witii 
these  figures,  the  record  is  astonishing!  for  the  children  of 
college  women.  The  percentage  for  those  whose  mothers  have 
been  gainfully  employed  at  any  time  since  graduation  is  5.1, 
as  compared  with  3.8  per  cent  for  those  whose  mothers  have 
never  been  gainfully  employed. 

These  figures  cannot  be  interpreted  as  showing  the  effect 
on  infant  mortality  of  the  employment  of  mothers  after  child 
birth.   In  the  whole  group  of  married  women  only  498  have 

*  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau.  Infant 
Mortality.   Series  No.  6,  1917^  p.  14. 

t  Ibid.   Infant  Mortality,  by  Emma  Duke.   Series  No.  3,  1915,  p.  IS. 

i  Ibid.   Infant  Mortality,  Montclair,  N.  J.   Series  No.  4,  1915,  p.  13. 

§  The  infant  mortality  rate  for  the  entire  registration  area  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  compared  with  the  rate  given  for  college 
women,  since  it  is  computed  on  a  different  basis.  The  rates  given  by 
the  Children's  Bureau  reports  are  computed  on  a  similar  basis  and 
afford  an  excellent  comparison  with  three  tjrpical  communities  of 
.  differing  character. 
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worked  after  marriage,  and  for  some  of  these  the  employment 
has  been  after  the  children's  babyhood  was  over. 

Table  21  shows  the  number  of  graduates'  children  who  have 
gone  to  any  college  as  compared  with  those  old  enough  to  go. 


TABLB  21— COIXBGB  ATTBNDANCB  OP  CHILDREN  OP  COLLBGB 
GRADUATES,  BY  SEX 


Sex 

Children 
over  16 

Children  over  16  who  have  attended 
college 

Number 

Percent 

Boys 
Girls 

654 
602 

387 
293 

59.2 
48.7 

Total 

1,256 

680 

54.1 

Of  the  654  boys  who  had  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
older,  387  or  59.2  per  cent  had  gone  to  college,  and  of  the  602 
girls,  sixteen  or  over,  293  or  48.7  per  cent  had  entered  college. 
Even  among  college  women  the  tendency  to  send  sons  to 
college  is  more  marked  than  the  tendency  to  give  the  girls  that 
advantage,  but  the  proportion  of  girls  who  go  is  certainly  far 
larger  in  these  families  than  in  the  general  population.  Of 
course  both  percentages  would  be  a  little  higher  if  the  age 
limit  of  those  eligible  for  college  had  not  been  set  as  low  as 
sixteen.  Some  of  the  sixteen-  or  seventeen-year-olds  may  not 
yet  be  ready  to  enter. 


TABLB  22— COLLEGE  EDUCATION  OF  HUSBANDS  OP  GRADUATES, 

BY  COLLEGES 


College 

Husbands  who  have  had 

Total  reporting 

College  education 

No  coUege  education 

Number 

Percent 

Ntnnber 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Barnard 

257 

70.4 

108 

29.6 

365 

100.00 

Bryn  Mawr 

261 

78.1 

73 

21.9 

334 

100.00 

ComeU 

256 

83.4 

51 

16.6 

307 

100.00 

Mt  Hdyoke 

441 

72.3 

169 

27.7 

610 

100.00 

RaddifFe 

303 

78.5 

83 

21.5 

386 

100.00 

Smith 

1,188 

75.8 

380 

24.2 

1,568 

100.00 

Vassar 

784 

75.5 

255 

24.5 

1,039 

100.00 

WeUealey 

1,145 

91.3 

109 

8.7 

1,254 

100.00 

Wells 

120 

70.6 

50 

29.4 

170 

100.00 

Total 

4,755 

78.8 

1,278 

21.2 

6,033* 

100.00 

*0f  the  6,544  graduates  who  had  married,  51 1  did  sot  report  on  the  college 
education  of  their  husbands. 
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Husbands 


That  college  women  are  likely  to  marry  college  men  is 
shown  in  Table  22. 

Of  the  whole  group  of  husbands  of  college  women,  78.8 
per  cent  had  attended  college.  For  Wellesley  the  percentage 
was  91.3.  For  Cornell  it  was  83.4  per  cent,  possibly  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  influence  of  a  co-educational  institution.  But  for 
Barnard  and  Radcliffe  which  are  parts  of  universities  also 
attended  by  men,  the  percentages  are  slightly  below  the  pro- 
portion for  the  whole  group. 

Table  23  shows  the  occupations  of  husbands  of  graduates. 
In  planning  the  tabulating  schedule  the  clearly  defined 
vocations  were  specified,  and  those  which  might  cause  difiiculties 
in  classification  were  grouped  together  under  the  heading  ''all 


the  table  indefinite  as  an  analysis  of  occupations.  Nevertheless 
it  brings  out  some  interesting  facts.  Teachers,  lawyers,  clergy- 
men, physicians,  and  engineers  constitute  45.6  per  cent  of  the 
husbands  of  college  graduates.  Of  these,  the  largest  single 
group  is  that  of  the  teachers,  representing,  also,  the  favonte 
occupation  of  college  women.  Of  these  five  professions,  engin- 
eering claimed  the  largest  group  of  the  husbands  of  Barnard 
graduates,  the  law  for  Bryn  Mawr,  Smith,  Vassar  and  Wells, 
and  teaching  for  Cornell,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Radcliffe,  and  Wellesley. 


The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  present  facts  and  not  to 
draw  conclusions.  Any  one  of  the  subjects  on  which  data  have 
been  obtained  might  be  expanded  into  a  thesis.  For  example, 
the  facts  about  marriages  and  children  are  a  contribution  to 
the  increasingly  large  number  of  statistical  studies  of  birth 
rates  and  frequency  of  marriage.  They  are  valuable  because 
they  represent  so  large  a  majority  of  the  total  number  of  living 
graduates  of  these  nine  colleges  for  women,  and  because,  too, 
they  were  not  gathered  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  with 
a  single  specific  purpose,  but  as  a  general  routine  record  for 
college  registers. 

Likewise  the  information  about  vocations  affords  a  back- 
ground for  special  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  work  in  various 
occupations  and  the  ability  shown  by  women  in  meeting  their 
demands. 

According  to  the  report  69.7  per  cent  of  these  women  have 
been  at  some  time  gainfully  employed.  By  far  the  largest  pro- 
portion go  into  teaching,  83.5  per  cent  of  those  who  have 
worked  and  582  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  graduates. 
In  contrast  to  this,  the  figures  given  in  the  1910  census*  show 

*U.  S.  Census,  1910.  Vol.  IV,  Occupational  Statistics,  p.  93. 
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that  only  5.9  per  cent  of  all  women  gainfully  employed  were 
teachers. 

Social  service  claimed  the  largest  number  of  those  in  occu- 
pations other  than  teaching,  with  a  total  of  471.  The  next  in 
numerical  order  were  library  work,  293;  business  of  various 
types,  260;  literary  work,  203;  religious  work,  195;  educational 
work  of  an  administrative  character,  170;  and  professional  pur- 
suits, 149.  Of  these  latter  the  doctors  outnumbered  the  others 
in  this  classification,  forming  56.4  per  cent  of  the  professional 
group. 

The  percentage  of  graduates  in  occupations  other  than 
teaching  reflects  the  tendency  of  the  times  to  open  wider  the 
doors  of  opportunity  for  women.  The  group  graduating  prior 
to  1880  was  too  small  for  conclusions,  but  beginning  with  the 
decade  from  1880  to  1890,  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  women  entering  other  occupations,  until  the  last 
group,  1910  to  1915,  reaches  34.5  per  cent.  The  percentage  for 
all  the  groups  is  32.7. 

The  annual  earnings  of  the  4,000  college  women  reporting 
them  do  not  average  high.  The  median  earning^  for  teachers 
were  $995,  with  a  maximum  of  $35,000.  Over  500  of  the  3,034 
engaged  in  teaching  were  earning  less  than  $700  at  the  time  of 
the  census.  The  median  for  the  1,040  in  occupations  other  than 
teaching  was  $1,065,  with  a  maximum  of  $24,700  for  a  woman 
in  literary  work. 

The  colleges  of  liberal  arts  do  not  attempt  to  give  voca- 
tional training.  Their  nearest  approach  to  it  is  in  the  depart- 
ment of  pedagogy.  The  number  who  pursue  graduate  study 
or  take  professional  or  technical  training  after  college  is  inter- 
esting. In  the  entire  group  reporting,  22.5  per  cent  had  had 
graduate  work.  Only  9.6  per  cent  of  those  who  had  never 
been  gainfuly  employed  had  had  ^aduate  study,  while  28.1 
per  cent  of  those  who  had  been  employed  had  been  enrolled  in 
graduate  courses.  Of  this  latter  group  the  proportion  of 
graduate  students  was  highest  for  those  who  had  done  both 
teaching  and  other  work,  31.9  per  cent,  with  30.5  per  cent  for 
teachers,  and  14.3  per  cent  for  those  in  other  occupations.  A 
fifth,  20.5  per  cent,  of  those  occupied  in  work  other  than  teach- 
ing during  the  year  previous  to  the  census  had  taken  graduate 
courses  and  a  still  larger  fraction  had  taken  professional  or 
technical  training.  The  largest  proportion  of  these  was  in  the 
group  including  doctors  and  lawyers.  The  women  in  scientific 
work  had  the  smallest  proportion  reporting  professional 
training. 

In  pursuing  graduate  study,  8.5  per  cent  of  the  college 
women  reporting  had  won  the  A.M.  degree,  and  only  1.5  per 
cent  the  Ph.  D. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  the  statistics  of  marriage  and 
number  of  children  must  be  handled  with  caution.  The  time 
has  been  too  short  since  the  founding  of  the  colleges  for  the 
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data  on  this  subject  to  be  considered  complete,  especially  since 
the  younger  classes  consitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  alumnae, 
and  the  median  age  at  first  marriage  was  twenty-seven  years 
and  three  months.  While  only  6,544  or  39.1  per  cent  of  all  the 
16,739  graduates  reporting  were  married  at  the  time  of  the 
census,  the  elimination  of  the  five  most  recent  classes,  from 
1910  through  1914,  shows  pi  percentage  of  48.2  married  for  the 
remainder.  The  proportion  of  married  women  among  graduates 
prior  to  1900,  which  forms  an  even  more  satisfactory,  though 
less  numerous  basis,  was  51  per  cent.  Out  of  the  6,544  who 
had  married,  only  37,  or  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent  were 
divorced,  31  had  married  more  than  once,  and  219  were  widowed 
and  had  not  re-married.   About  70  per  cent  of  all  the  married 

?raduates,  including  the  most  recent  classes,  had  had  children, 
he  average  was  2.1  children  per  family.  Among  graduates 
prior  to  1^  whose  families  might  be  expected  to  be  almost 
complete,  78.3  per  cent  of  those  married  had  had  children, 
with  an  average  of  2.6  per  family,  77.5  per  cent  of  this  group 
had  had  more  than  one  child,  while  57.5  per  cent  of  those  of  all 
classes  had  had  more  than  one  child.  One  family  had  11  chil- 
dren, another  10,  and  in  no  college  was  the  maximum  number 
in  a  family  less  than  six. 

The  statistics  of  infant  mortality  are  exceedingly  encourag- 
ing. Only  4.5  per  cent  of  the  children  of  these  college  women 
had  died  during  their  first  year. 

These  are  the  main  facts  disclosed  in  this  census  of  college 
women.  But  neither  the  facts  about  marriage  nor  the  in- 
formation about  vocations  can  be  regarded  as  showing  pre- 
eminently the  influence  of  a  college  education.  College  is  but 
one  factor  in  the  lives  of  these  college  graduates.^  They  reflect 
the  tendency  to  widen  the  field  of  women's  activities,  but  it  is 
not  only  college  women  who  are  sharing  in  an  increasingly^  large 
number  of  occupations.  They  show,  also,  a  large  proportion  of 
spinsters,  and  the  alumnae  who  have  married  are  not  the  moth- 
ers of  very  large  families.  But  these  tendencies  are  not  con- 
fined to  college  women,  nor  can  a  college  education  be  con- 
sidered the  cause  of  them.  Rather  this  group  of  more  than 
sixteen  thousand  college  women,  having  in  common  the  experi- 
ence of  a  college  education,  stand  as  sixteen  thousand  indi- 
viduals in  the  United  States  in  1915,  reflecting  with  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  purposeful  women  the  tendencies  and  influences  of 
recent  years,  and  destined  to  face  greater  changes  in  the  decade 
ahead.  They  exhibit  both  similarities  and  differences  in  com- 
parison with  the  composite  group  of  women  in  the  United 
States,  and  both  the  similarities  and  the  differences  should  be 
significant  for  the  colleges  in  the  ever-enlarging  vision'  of  their 
task  in  fitting  women  to  play  a  useful  part  in  the  life  of  the 
community. 
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APPENDIX  A 

First  Class  Included  in  the  Census  for  Each  Collie 

College  Class 

Barnard  1893 

Bryn  Mawr  1889 

Cornell  1873 

Mt  Holyoke  1893 

Radcliffe  1883 

Smith  1879 

Vassar  1867 

Wellesley  1879 

WtUs  1876 
APPENDIX  B 

Agriculture 

An  Illustrative  List  of  Occupations,  other  than  Teaching, 
Compiled  from  the  Records  of  Past  and  Present  Positions 

Cattle  raisers  Orange  growers 

Shetland  pony  breeders  Farm  managers 

Ranchers  Estate  superintendents 

Apiary  managers  Rose  growers 

Dairy  farmers  Greenhouse  managers 

Truck  farmers  Consulting  gardeners 

Poultry  raisers  Horticulturists 

General  fanners  Fruit  farmers 

Art,  Applied 

Architectural  draftsmen  Interior     decorators  (including 

Commercial  artists  drapery,  lamp-shade  and  screen 

Craftsmen  (potters,  leather  makers,  makers) 

basket-maicers,  gold  and  silver-  Landscape  architects 

smiths,  jewelers,  bookbinders,  il-  Photographers    (commercial,  mu- 

luminators,    rug   and    tapestry  seum,  landscape,  portrait) 

weavers,  china  painters,  embroid-  Scientific    draftsmen  (botanical, 

erers)  zoolo^cal,  medical  delineators) 

Designers  (rugs,  lamps,  tapestries.  Mechanical    draftsmen  (pattern 

textiles)  makers,  plan  tracers  in  factories) 

Illustrators  Engineering  draftsmen 

"Painter  of  fishes  for  a  taxidermist" 

Art,  Fine 

Painters  (landscape,  miniature.         Crayon  artist 
portrait)  Sculptors 

Business 

Accountancy   (visiting  household     to  women) 

accountant)  Club  management 

Advertising  Dressmaking 
Apartment    house    management     Electrical  contracting 
Banking  (dtp't  mg'rs  and  advisors    Employment  bureau  managsraent 
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Hotel  management 

Industrial  engineering 

Insurance  (consulting  actuary, 
actuarial  workers,  statisticians, 
mg'rs) 

Laundry  managers 

Manufacturing  (executive  officers, 
foremen,  secretaries,  translators) 

Mercantile  business  (buyers, 
clerks,  mg'rs,  sales  clerks,  sec- 
retaries, owners  of  gift  shops,  art 
dealers,  dealers  in  antiques,  mail 
order,  postage  stamp  business, 
florist,  lumber  dealer,  grain 
mei^chant,  owner  dry  goods 
business,  partner  in  engineer- 
ing and  contracting  business, 
owner  printing  business) 

Public  utilities  (clerks,  secretar- 
ies) 


Publishing  (business  mg'rs,  clerks, 
proofreaders,  secretaries) 

Owner  and  mg'r  riding  school 
renting  horses,  etc. 

Owner  and  manager  salon-de- 
danse  (also  professional  dancer) 

Real  estate  (agents,  mg'rs) 

Promoter 

Founder  and  promoter  Viavi 

health  system 
Milliner 

Moving  picture  corporation 

Clerks  and  managers  in  law,  en- 
gineer's, contractor's,  loan  and 
credit,  guarantee  and  trust, 
brokers'  offices 

Cemetery  association 

Detective  agency 

Public  market 


Education 


Heads  of  houses 

Advisors  to  women 

Preceptresses 

Registrars 

Bursars 

Secretaries 

Wardens 

Business  managers  in  schools  and 


colleges 

Organizers  in  educational  exten- 
sion (deans,  etc.,  among  teach- 
ers) 

Camp  managers 

Councillors 

Secretaries 


Government  Service 


Civil  Service  examiners 

Dept.  of  Agriculture 

(Agr.  extension;  publicity;  ex- 
ec'tive,  scientific,  clerical  work- 
ers in  home  economics,  nutri- 
tion, soil  analysis,  etc.;  same 
types  of  work  in  Bureaus  Animal 
Industry,  Forestry,  Plant  In- 
dustry, Publications) 

Dept.  of  Charities,  see  social  ser- 
vice 

Dept.  of  Education 

Dept  of  Health,  scientific  re- 
search, child  hygiene,  school 
inspection 

Dept.  of  Interior 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Patents 


Pensions 

Dept.  of  Justice  and  Corrections 
probation  and  parole,  public  rec 
ords  (registry,  deeds) 

Dept.  of  Labor,  child  labor,  fac- 
tory inspection,  immigration 

Dept.  of  Laws,  tenement  house 
insp. 

lo^^r    Office    Dept.  (postmasters 

ai  •!  assets) 
Tr.^    ary  Dept. 
Bureau  of  Customs 
Revenue 
Taxes 

Investigators,  agents,  department 
clerks,  etc.,  on  special  commis- 
sions and  in  county  and  munici- 
pal minor  departments 


Household  Arts  and  Management 


Caterers 
Matrons 
Housekeepers 
House  managers 
Supervisors 
Supts.  in  schools, 

colleges,  hospitals  and  other 

institutions 


Dietitians 

Tea  and  lunch  room  and  cafeteria 

managers 
Cake,  preserve  and  candy  makers 
Laundry  supt. 

Demonstrators  in  household  eco- 
nomics and  in  agricultural  ex- 
tension 
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Library  Work 


Organizers 
Superintendent 
Librarians  and  assistants 
Children's  librarian 


Authors 

Bibliographers 

Lecturers 

Mss.  agents 

Editors 

Reporters 

Correspondents 


Curators 
Assistants 


Reference  librarian 
Cataloguers 
Classifiers 
Indexers 


Literary  Work 


Critics 
Readers 
Reviewers 
Press  agents 

Special  and  feature  writers 
Translators 


Museum  Work 
Docents 

Music 


Accompanists  Organists 
Church  singers  Pianists 
Opera  and  concert  singers  Violinist 


Private  secretaries 
Companions 


Personal  Service 

Mother's  helper 

Professional  Work 


Architects 
Engineers 
Lawyers 
Ministers 

Nurses  (college,  hospital,  private, 
social  service,  Red  Cross) 


Physicians    (college,  institutional 
social  service,  private,  mission- 

Osteopaths 
Chiropractitioner 


Religious  Work 


Christian  Science  practioners 
Deaconesses 

Missionaries  (home,  foreign,  med- 
ical) 
Nuns 

(one  Dominican,  one  Anglican) 


Evangelist 

Pastor's  assistants 

Salvation  Army  officer 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  organizers  and  sec'ys 

Other  religious  sec'taries 


Scientific  Work 


Archeologists 

Astronomers 

Bacteriologists 

Biologists 

Botanists 

Chemists 

Ethnologists 


Entomologists 

Geodesists 

Paleontologists 

Physiologists 

Psychologists 

Zoologists 
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Theatrical  Work 

Actresses  (legitimate,  moving  Producers 

picture,  vaudeville)  4rran^g  games  at  children's 

Entertainers    (dramatic    readers,  parties 

children's  story  tellers,  mono-  Pageant  managers 

loguists,  dancers)  Managers  of  artists 

Dramatic  coaches 

Social  Work 

See  tables,  also  legal  aid,  travel-  philanthropic,     propaganda,  tnd. 

ers'  aid,  "stamp  saving  society,"  peace,  su£Frage,  temperance 

Miscellaneous  Fields 


Organization  secretaries,  such  as     Professional  shopper 
A.  C.  A.,  mathematial  soc.  Odd-    Conductor  of  European  tours 

fellows,  etc.  Hostess  and  manager  of  State 

Cable  code  expert  and  maker  of       House  at  expositions 

codes  Paid  judge  of  domestic  science 

Telegraph  operator  exhibits   at   state   and  county 

Canvasser  fairs  in  five  states  yearly 
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VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION   LEGISLATION   OP  THE 
SIXTY-FOURTH  CONGRESS 


The  Smith-Hughes  bill  was  approved  February  23,  1917. 
Its  slow  progress  through  Senate  and  House  had  furnished 
most  interesting  matter  in  the  Congressional  Record.  From  the 
time  when  President  Wilson  in  his  address  to  Congress  on 
December  5th,  1916,  included  vocational  education  among 
urgent  national  measures  the  attention  of  educators  and  many 
other  thoughtful  people  was  upon  the  course  of  the  bill. 
President  Wilson  said: 

"At  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  a  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  which  provides  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  and  in- 
dustrial education  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  whole  coun- 
try because  it  concerns  a  matter,  too  long  neglected,  upon  which 
the  thorough  industrial  preparation  of  the  country  for  tne  critio&l 
years  of  economic  development  immediately  ahead  of  us  in  very 
large  measure  depends.  May  I  not  urge  its  early  and  favorable 
consideration  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  its  early  enact- 
ment into  law?  It  contains  plans  which  affect  all  interests  and  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  legislation 
now  pending  before  the  Congress  whose  passage  the  country  awaits 
with  more  thoughtful  approval  or  greater  impatience  to  see  a 
great  and  admirable  thing  set  in  the  way  of  being  done." 

The  coincidence  was  at  once  noted  that  this  administration 
measure  dealing  with  educational  fundamentals  was  a  war-time 
act,  like  the  Morrill  Act  in  1862,  signed  by  Lincoln,  establish- 
ing the  state  agricultural  colleges. 

The  sixty-third  congress  had  authorized  a  commission  on 
vocational  education  which  President  Wilson  appointed  with 
Senator  Hoke  Smith  and  Representative  Hughes  of  Georgia  at 
the  head.  Both  were  identified  with  educational  legislation,  the 
former  having  been  associated  with  Representative  Lever  in 
the  measure  passed  in  1914  securing  national  aid  for  agricult- 
ural extension  work.  The  work  of  the  commission  was  sum- 
marized in  a  speech  by  Representative  Fess  of  Ohio,  a  member 
of  the  commission. 

'The  commission  was  appointed  on  the  20th  of  January,  1914w 
It  went  into  session  here  in  Washington  on  the  2d  day  of  Aprit 
It  held  daily  sessions,  forenoon,  afternoon,  and  evening,  from  the 
2d  day  of  April  until  the  1st  day  of  June.  The  commission  was 
authorized  to  spend  $15,000.  The  investigation  was  limited  in  its 
time  to  the  1st  of  June.  It  reported  to  Congress  its  findings  on 
that  day.  The  commission  had  its  hearings,  before  which  appeared 
either  the  Cabinet  officer  or  his  representative  selected  bv  hun.  It 
had  before  it  educators,  business  heads,  labor  leaders,  and  heads  of 
voluntary  bodies.  It  received  information  from  letters  from  nearly 
all  the  superintendents  of  the  States  and  various  county  and  city 
superintendents.  The  commission  made  its  report  on  tne  Ist  day 
of  June,  within  the  time  limit  fixed  by  Congress,  and  returned  to 
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the  Treasmy,  I  want  this  membership  to  know,  one-third  of  the 
amount  of  money  that  was  voted  for  that  purpose,  f  Applause.  ] 
The  report,  with  hearings,  was  published  in  two  volumes.  Docu- 
ment 1004,  the  most  comprehensive  statement  yet  made  in  any 
country  on  vocational  education." 

As  a  result  of  this  preliminary  work  bills  were  introduced 
in  the  two  branches  of  Congress.  The  measure  passed  the  Sen- 
ate in  July,  1916,  and  the  House  in  January,  191/.  There  were 
two  main  differences  in  these  two  bills.  First,  the  Senate  bill 
provided  for  permanent  appropriations,  while  the  House  bill 
could  only  authorize  to  be  appropriated.  Second,  the  Senate 
bill  provided  for  only  agricultural  and  industrial  training,  while 
the  House  bill  included  home  economics.  The  law  as  finally 
enacted  after  conference  provides  for  permanent  appropriations 
in  the  three  departments  of  vocational  training,  agriculture, 
trade  and  industry  and  home  economics. 

To  administer  these  appropriated  funds,  the  bill  created  a 
Federal  Board  for  vocational  education  and  provided  also  that 
the  states,  in  order  to  share  in  the  funds,  should  be  required 
through  ^eir  legislatures  to  designate  state  boards.  There 
must  be  closest  cooperation  between  the  two  boards  in  the 
administration  of  funds  and  in  building  up  the  whole  system  of 
vocational  education. 

The  federal  board  consists  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  and  four  men  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. .  An  appropriation  of  ^00,000  annually  is 
made  for  conducting  investigations  and  studies.  The  state 
boards  must  consist  of  at  least  three  members  whose  selection 
is  left  entirely  with  the  states.  They  must  make  annual  reports 
to  the  federal  board  on  the  work  done  and  on  receipts  and 
expenditures. 

The  bill  was  intended  to  supplement  what  the  present 
school  system  is  doing;  not  to  take  away  from  it  but  to  add  a 
different  department  with  a  specifically  different  purpose, 
namely  to  "hold  in  the  schools  for  a  longer  period  the  millions 
of  boys  and  girls  who  under  existing  conditions  withdraw  at 
about  fourteen  years  of  age  vocationless,  aimless  and  helpless.'' 

Appropriations  are  made  for  two  purposes:  First,  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects;  and  second,  for  the 
salaries  of  teachers  and  supervisors  in  the  schools.  The  initial 
appropriation  for  1917-18  is  $1,500,000.  This  will  be  increased 
annually  until  it  reaches  $7,000,000  in  1927  and  thereafter. 
These  appropriations  are  made  on  a  half  and  half  basis  with  the 
states.  The  state  has  to  match  dollar  for  dollar  to  the  amount 
offered  by  the  federal  government  in  order  to  derive  the  benefit 
designed.  When,  therefore,  the  conditions  are  met  by  tihe  states 
and  an  equal  amount  is  appropriated  by  them  the  total  investment 
in  vocational  training  wiU  be  $14,000,C)00. 

The  ''pork-barrel"  danger  seems  to  have  been  foreseen  and 
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obviated.  The  amount  of  money  that  is  to  go  to  a  particular 
state  for  salaries  in  agricultural  education  is  to  be  apportioned 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the  agricultural  population  of 
the  state  to  that  of  the  nation;  for  salaries  of  teachers  in  in- 
dustrial and  home  economics  subjects  in  proportion  to  the 
urban  population.  Thus  for  example  Iowa  would  receive  a 
smaller  fund  than  Connecticut  for  industrial  education  and  a 
larger  fund  for  agricultural  education.  In  the  matter  of  divi- 
sion of  funds  for  tiie  training  of  teachers,  however,  amounts  are 
assigned  according  to  relative  total  populations  and  it  is  left  to 
each  state  to  divide  its  funds  in  the  different  fields. 

Federal  aid  is  not  to  be  given  for  buildings  or  plants  or 
for  the  purchase  of  lands  or  buildings,  or  for  repairs.  The 
states,  therefore,  must  meet  many  requirements  in  addition  to 
the  furnishing  of  money.  These  involve  plans,  courses  of 
study,  methods  of  teaching  and  qualifications  of  teachers.  The 
sftate  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  federal  board  ''will  formu- 
late plans,  designate  schools  to  be  aided,  select  teachers,  ar- 
range courses  of  study,  provide  equipment  and  have  direct 
supervision  of  liie  work  of  instruction."  Only  public  schools 
lower  than  the  college  grade  are  included  in  the  legislation  and 
these  are  limited  to  pupils  of  fourteen  and  over,  the  compulsory 
law  age  in  most  states. 

Three  kinds  of  vocational  schools  are  contemplated  in  the 
measure:  (1)  All  day  schools,  in  which  approximately  half  of 
the  time  is  to  be  devoted  to  practical  instrudtion  in  vocational 
subjects;  (2)  part  time  schools  for  those  who  have  already 
entered  employment  (at  least  one-third  the  amount  appropriated 
to  each  state  for  teachers'  salaries  must  be  expended  tor  the 
support  of  such  schools) ;  (3)  evening  schools  for  youths  over 
sixteen  ^ears  of  age  who  are  employed  during  the  daytime,  the 
instruction  to  be  in  a  line  with  their  occupation. 

This  educational  legislation  is  of  momentous  importance. 
It  is  estimated  by  the  Census  Bureau  that  within  the  lifetime 
of  children  now  entering  our  public  schools  the  population  of 
the  United  States  will  be  no  less  than  450,000,000. 

In  order  that  state  boards  and  local  communities  may  use 
their  opportunities  and  money  judiciously  and  broad-mindedly, 
constant  watching  and  intelligent  assistance  must  be  given  by 
the  people.  The  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  may  fina 
in  this  a  new  opportuni^  for  service  for  years  to  come. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  15,  1917,  from  the  speech  of  Representative  Aber- 
crombie: 
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The  College  Woman's  CM  to  Duty 


THE  COLLEGE  WOMAN'S  CALL  TO  DUTY 
Ida  M.  Tarbisli, 
Chainnan  Publicity  Committee  of  the  Woman's  Committee. 

Several  months  ago  Harper^s  Magazine  asked  me  to  ex- 
plain to  its  readers  ithe  origin  and  function  of  the  Woman's 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  Explanation 
led  to  prophecy  and  risking  dishonor  in  my  own  country  I 
ventured  to  paint  a  picture  of  what  I  believed  would  happen: 

''If  we  can  build  up  democratic  all-serving  food  centres, 
why  can  We  not  intellectual  and  social  centres  where  all  women 
may  grapple  with  community  and  national  problems?  It  is 
nothing  less  that  the  Woman's  Committee  aims  to  achieve. 
Certainly  there  was  never  offered  to  women  so  wonderful  an 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  practical,  voluntary  service. 
It  is  a  call  to  the  ideal  citizenship — ^the  citizenship  unmixed 
with  politics — ^action  for  the  sake  of  the  whole,  without  reward 
or  recognition,  based  on  a  sense  of  national  need  and  national 
good." 

CoUep^e  women  are  peculiarly  liable  to  this  call  for  volun- 
tary service.  In  the  last  analysis  they  have  had  their  educa- 
tion at  their  country's  expense,  certainly  because  of  their 
country's  institutions.  In  that  ideal  citizenship  which  is  the 
goal  towards  which  the  Woman's  Committee  builds,  they  are 
best  fitted  to  be  leaders. 

The  Woman's  Committee  has  just  sent  to  its  State  Chair- 
men and  through  them  to  local  organizations  a  recommenda- 
tion that  they  should  join  with  the  State  and  County  Councils  ol 
National  Defense  to  make  the  schoolhouse  the  unit  or  centre 
for  community  service  and  defense. 

This  idea  should  appeal  with  special  weight  to  college 
women  since  it  urges  that  both  men  and  women  should  serve 
on  the  same  committee.  They  are  asked  to  turn  their  several 
activities  into  one  stream  with  the  school  house  as  the  source 
and  its  directors  and  teachers  as  the  channel,  to  reach  the 
children  and  parents  of  the  community. 

Through  these  channels  the  Woman's  Committee  and  the 
Council  hope  for  intensive  results  along  certain  definite  lines. 
They  will  get  these  results  more  readily  if  college  women  serve 
on  these  community  councils.  Here  is  one  of  the  most 
immediate  dtlties  which  confronts  the  woman  with  a  liberal 
education. 

The  Woman's  Committee  has  felt  that  it  was  peculiarly 
its  business  and  through  it  the  business  of  the  educated  women 
of  America,  to  protect  the  child  from  the  disintegrating  in- 
fluences which  war  always  loosens;  to  insist  that  he  have  his 
schools,  his  playgrounds,  his  wholesome  and  developing  influ- 
ences.  The  head  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  Julia  Lathrop,  has 
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asked  the  Committee  to  use  its  machinery  to  lay  before  the 
women  of  the  country  plans  for  a  Baby  Year  which  shall  work 
toward  reduction  of  the  mortality  of  children.  "It  is  more 
dangerous  to  be  a  baby  in  London  than  a  soldier  in  France/' 
is  a  statement  which  may  sacrifice  accuracy  for  the  spectacular, 
but  the  very  idea  is  so  shocking  that  it  should  galvanize  us 
into  immediate  action  lest  our  own  babies  meet  such  a  condi- 
tion. 

Here  is  another  arresting  notion:  Five  million  members  of 
this  commonwealth  neither  read  nor  speak  English.  Five 
millions  so  alien  to  all  comprehension  of  our  institutions  and 
our  ideals  that  they  must  be  reached  through  the  barrier  of  a 
foreign  tongue.  Such  conditions  should  be  the  immediate  con- 
cern of  women  to  whom  a  generous  Providence  has  brought  an 
unusual  measure  of  education.  Must  we  not  make  it  a  per- 
sonal reproach  to  every  college  woman  who  does  not  do  her 
bit  to  overcome  the  obstacle  of  alien  speech  between  herself 
and  less  fortunate  members  of  her  community? 

Last  year  the  Woman's  Committee  put  food  production 
and  conservation  at  the  head  of  its  program.  This  was  largely 
work  in  co-oj^eration  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Food  Administration.  It  believes  that  it  has  accomplished  big 
results  but  it  feels  that  much  as  has  been  done  last  year,  more 
must  be  done  next  and  as  long  as  the  war  lasts. 

In  this  connection  college  women  will  approve  the  resolu- 
tion passed  on  Washington's  Birthday  at  the  Committee's 
headquarters,  to  urge  the  State  Divisions  to  avail  themselves  of 
funds  provided  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  a  larger 
use  of  Women  County  Agents  and  Home  Economics  Directors. 

I  have  not  tried  even  to  outline  the  various  activities 
which  the  Women's  Committee  wishes  to  lay  before  the  women 
of  the  country.  I  have  suggested  only  some  of  those  high- 
lights which  stand  out  as  appropriate  to  the  splendid  potential 
force  which  college  women  represent  and  which  mapr  hold 
peculiar  interest  for  them.  Nevertheless  I  feel  constrained  to 
insist  that  be  it  ever  so  humble  there  is  no  place  in  which  she 
is  not  fitted  to  serve  and  none  that  she  is  not  willing  and  eager 
to  fill  if  the  opportunity  for  ^rvice  be  made  plain  to  her. 
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Editor 

Oommimlcallona  oomoMntng  all  pnbUoatton  mattwi,  aditorlal  or  biiitnaw.  anbac 
IIOM,  and  ehama  of  addiaai  dioiild  ba  atnt  to  Mn.  Martin  at  tba  oOoa  of 
Aaaooialion.  oiiBtawait  ATonna,  Itbacn.  N.  T.  Bamtttanoao  iturald  ba  mada  tafi 
to  tba  Aawwiatinn  of  OoUagiata  Alumnaa. 


As  these  words  are  penned  there  comes  to  the  editor's 
desk  fresh  from  the  press  the  first  of  the  leaflets  and  bulletins 
giving  directions  for  the  activities  of  the  Children's  Year, 
planned  by  the  Children's  Bureau  in  coopera- 
The  tion  with  the  Child  Welfare  Department  of 

Children's  the  Woman's  Committee.   The  Association 

Year  through  many  of  its  branches  has  long 

carried  on  more  or  less  active  codperation 
with  the  Children's  Bureau,  but  with  the  launching  of  this 
new  undertaking  it  is  proposed  that  this  codperation  become 
much  more  general  and  effective  and  that  it  include  not  our 
branches  only  but  our  general  members  as  well.  It  is  a  matter 
of  no  small  pride  to  the  Association  that  in  this  codperation  we 
shall  be  working  under  the  direction  of  our  fellow  members. 
Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  head  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  has  long 
been  a  loyal  member,  always  retaining  her  general  membership 
when  circumstances  have  made  branch  membership  impractic- 
able; and  Miss  Jessica  B.  Piexotto,  who  has  been  made  execu- 
tive chairman  of  the  Department  of  Child  Welfare  of  the 
Woman's  Committee,  has  long  been  one  of  the  valued  members 
of  the  California  Branch. 

The  plans  of  the  Bureau  and  of  the  Child  Welfare  Depart- 
ment of  die  Woman's  Committee  are  to  be  carried  out  through 
the  state  and  county  councils  of  defense,  particularly  through 
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the  woman's  division.  In  each  state  under  the  Woman's  Com- 
mittee there  has  been  created  a  Child  Welfare  Department  and 
state  chairmen  have  been  appointed  in  nearly  all  of  the  states. 
Corresponding  departments  will  be  created  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
.ble  in  each  county  defense  organization,  and  as  community 
councils  are  created,  in  each  of  these  smaller  divisions  also;  so 
that  the  work  which  the  Bureau  is  planning  can  be  carried  into 
the  individual  home.  Those  who  wish  to  further  the  work 
of  the  Children's  Year  should  therefore  get  into  touch  mth  the 
child  welfare  department  of  their  local  councils  for  defense. 
Where  the  work  has  not  yet  been  begun  it  is  hoped  that  our 
members  will  offer  their  services  to  the  defense  councils  as 
organizers. 

The  Bureau  has  grouped  the  work  proposed  for  the  Chil- 
dren's Year  under  five  topics,  four  of  which  are  concerned  with 
the  needs  of  normal  children  living  in  their  own  normal  homes, 
and  the  fifth  with  the  special  problems  of  children  whose  homes 
have  broken  down  or  who  for  any  reason  need  unusual  care. 
These  divisions  of  the  work  are: 

1.  Public  protection  of  mothers,  infants,  and  young  chil- 


3.  Child  labor  and  education. 

4.  Recreation. 

5.  Children  in  need  of  special  care. 

As  a  first  step  toward  the  goal  which  the  Bureau  has  set — 
namely,  the  saving  of  the  lives  of  100,000  babies  this  year — ^it 
is  proposed  that  there  shall  be  conducted  all  over  the  country 
between  the  6th  of  April  and  the  6th  of  June  a  weighing  and 
measuring  test,  which  will  give  a  rough  index  of  the  health  of 
the  growing  child.  The  revelation  of  sub-normalities  by  this 
test  will,  it  is  hoped,  lead  at  once  to  intensive  care  in  many 
cases  which  would  otherwise  have  been  neglected. 

The  local  defense  councils  will  need  volunteers  of  intelli- 
gence and  organizing  ability  to  help  in  this  work,  and  to  carry 
out  the  later  steps  in  the  program  proposed.  Our  branches 
have  already  been  appealed  to  for  their  assistance  and  are  giv- 
ing their  cooperation;  but  the  help  of  the  scattered  college 
women  in  the  smaller  towns  and  the  rural  districts  is  very  much 
needed.  If  your  local  defense  organization  has  not  been  com- 
pleted so  that  you  do  not  know  how  to  begin  the  work  will 
you  not  communicate  with  this  office? 


dren. 

2.  Ilome  care  and  income. 
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We  might  write  a  long  dissertation  on  dues  and  treasurers 
but  you  would  not  read  it.  Instead,  therefore,  we  shall  put 
before  you  baldly  in  a  few  short  sentences  the  information  and 

the  appeal  that  must  be  ''gotten  over"  to  you. 
On  Dues  I.  The  fiscal  year  begins  June  first  and  all 

and  dues  for  1918-19  become  payable  at  that  time. 

Treasurers         II.  Will  general  members  please  send  their 

dues  without  waiting  for  a  notice  from  the  treas- 
urer. Do  you  realize  that  if  every  general  member  of  the 
Association  complied  with  this  request  it  would  save  us  in 
postage  and  stationery  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  clerical  assistance,  a 
full  month's  salary  for  a  competent  stenographer?  Here  is  our 
opportunity  to  practice  the  Thrift  we  are  preaching  to  others. 
Will  you  co-operate? 

III.  Will  branch  treasurers  who  are  going  out  of  office  this 
Spring  please  hand  on  clean  records  with  full  instructions  to 
their  successors?  Every  year  the  Association  suffers  loss  of 
money  and  membership  through  the  failure  of  retiring  treas- 
urers to  initiate  their  successors  into  the  mysteries  of  the  office. 
The  price  of  an  efficient  branch  treasurer  is  above  rubies. 
Would  that  her  tenure  of  office  were  permanent  and  that  she 
were  immortal. 

IV.  Will  branch  treasurers  please  keep  the  national  treas- 
urer informed  of  all  resignations,  changes  of  name  or  address, 
transfers  of  members  to  other  branches  or  other  changes  in  the 
membership?  In  case  a  member  must  for  any  reason  resign 
from  the  branch,  please  try  to  induce  her  to  retain  general 
membership  until  she  can  again  join  a  branch.  In  reporting 
resignations  please  indicate  whether  they  are  from  the  branch 
only  or  from  the  national  association  also. 

V.  Please  report  promptly  to  the  executive  secretary  the 
failure  of  any  member  to  receive  her  Journal.  Likewise  if,  as 
sometimes  happens,  a  member  receives  two  copies  of  the  Jour- 
nal, please  report  it 

VI.  Please  note  that  the  applications  of  new  members  must 
be  accompanied  by  fees.  Names  of  new  members  are  not 
entered  upon  the  catalogue  or  the  mailing  list  until  fees  are 
received.  Do  not,  therefore,  send  application  blanks  without 
money.  On  the  other  hand  do  not  send  money  without  appli- 
cation blanks  in  the  case  of  new  members,  nor  without  the 
names  in  the  case  of  old  members.   The  treasurer  has  unfor- 
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tunately  no  power  of  divination  that  enables  her  to  credit  to 
the  right  individuals  the  money  so  sent 

VII.  Treasurers'  supplies  can  be  obtained  from  the  office  of 
the  executive  secretary. 

VIII.  Because  of  the  increased  cost  of  postage  no  receipts 
will  be  sent  unless  requested.  Checks  should  be  made  payable 
to  Katharine  Puncheon  Pomeroy,  Treasurer.  All  communi- 
cations concerning  finance  should  also  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Pomeroy 
at  938  Glengyle  Place,  Chicago,  111. 

Count  Johann  von  Bemstor£F,  former  ambassador  to  the 
United  States  from  Germany,  has  been  deprived  of  his  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  the  Faculties  of  the  University. 

The  d^[ree,  which  was  granted  in  1911  at 
Count  BemstorfiTs  the  occasion  of  von  Bemstorff's  acting  as 
Degree  Revoked     Convocation  orator,  was  revoked  by  the 

University  authorities  and  the  announcement 
made  by  President  Judson  at  the  recent  Convocation.  The  action 
taken  by  the  University  authorities  was  not  inspired  by  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  is  now  at  war  with  the  German  Empire. 
The  d^ee  was  revoked  because  of  von  Bemstorff's  actions  prior 
to  his  dismissal.  These  were  contrary  to  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  as  such,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
University  authorities,  necessitated  the  revocation  of  the  d^ree. 
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Ames  Branch,  Ames*  la.— The  org^anization  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  at  Ames  is  well  under  way.  The 
second  meeting  which  was  a  luncheon,  was  held  March  16. 
Mrs.  Mattie  Lock  Macomber  of  Des  Moines,  who  is  a  graduate 
of  Iowa  State  College  and  has  traveled  very  extensively  in 
Europe,  was  a  guest  and  talked  after  the  luncheon  on  Prus- 
sianism. 

Bdoit  Branch,  Beloit,  Wis.— The  year's  work  of  the  branch 
will  be  concluded  in  May  with  a  war  luncheon,  and  the  annual 
election  of  officers. 

Different  speakers  have  talked  on  topics  of  especial  interest 
to  our  members  this  year.  At  the  October  meeting  Judge 
Rosa,  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Assembly,  spoke  of  recent 
legislation  in  regard  to  the  schools  of  the  state;  in  November, 
Miss  Dutcher,  the  head  of  the  United  Charities,  presented  the 
case  of  ''The  Delinquent  Girl  in  Beloit";  and  in  December,  the 
society  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Mrs.  Lois  K.  Matthews, 
the  national  president  of  the  A.  C.  A.  Mrs.  Matthews  gave  a 
brief  history  of  the  national  association,  and  then  spoke  of 
different  kinds  of  war  work  which  the  branches  might  profit- 
ably take  up.  She  appealed  to  the  .branch  particularly  to  aid 
in  the  great  work  of  providing  speakers  to  explain  to  the  people 
the  causes  and  aims  of  the  war,  and  to  discuss  war  problems. 
Following  her  suggestion  two  of  our  members.  Miss  Cooper, 
Dean  of  Women  of  Beloit  College,  and  Mrs.  Forsythe  Crawford, 
our  president,  have  given  short  talks  to  the  college  girls  and 
also  to  the  high  school  girls  on  war  subjects. 

Bloomington  Branch,  Bloomington,  Ind. — ^The  Blooming- 
ton  Branch  held  another  a£temoon-and-evening  meeting  re- 
cently which  was  well  attended.  The  members  sewed  for  the 
Red  Cross  and  for  the  American  Fund  for  French  Wounded. 
After  a  ''Hoover*'  supper.  Miss  Kate  Daum,  instructor  in  home 
economics  in  Indiana  University,  gave  a  very  practical  talk  on 
"Flour  Substitutes.'' 

Boston  Branch,  Boston,  Mass.-— The  March  meeting  of  the 
branch  was  in  charge  of  the  Committee  on  Needs  of  Women's 
Colleges,  which  had  prepared  the  data  concerning  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  published  in  the  March  Journal.  Prof.  William 
A.  Neilson,  of  Smith  College,  whom  the  branch  was  specially 
glad  to  welcome,  discussed  the  requirements  for  the  Master's 
degree  and  the  place  of  graduate  study  in  colleges  for  women, 
and  answered  questions  mm  the  members. 

The  Boston  Branch  has  voted  to  become  a  group  member 
of  the  Constantinople  College  Association  by  the  payment  of 
twenty-five  dollars  annually  to  the  Association. 
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California  Branch,  San  Francisco,  CaL — ^The  branch  has 
recently  joined  the  California  state  conference  of  Social 
Agencies  which  will  hold  its  tenth  annual  meeting  at  San/ta 
Barbara  the  middle  of  April.  On  April  20  following  the  con- 
vention there  will  be  held  an  A.  C.  A.  conference  of  delegates 
from  all  the  different  branches  of  the  state. 

A  most  interesting  letter  has  been  received  from  the  mother 
of  the  branch's  adopted  daughter  in  France  sending  greetings 
and  thanks  for  the  Christmas  cheque.  The  mother  is  working 
in  a  cartridge  factory  and  has  been  obliged  to  place  the  child 
in  a  convent.  She  suggests  that  we  write'  to  the  little  girl 
(Mile.  Jeanne  Perrier,  Rue  de  Paris,  80  Nantes)  and  become 
acquainted  with  her. 

Miss  Jane  Addams,  on  tour  for  the  National  Food  Admin- 
istration was  the  guest  of  honor  at  the  California  Branch's 
March  meeting  at  the  Century  Club.  Miss  Addams  spoke  on 
''Food  Conservation."  The  March  meeting  was  the  occasion  for 
welcoming  as  guests  of  the  branch  the  senior  women  of  Stan- 
ford, University  of  California  and  Mills  College  together  with 
the  alumnae  of  Mills,  recently  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
National  A.  C.  A.  President  Aurelia  Henry  Reinhardt  was  a 
speaker  of  the  afternoon,  and  with  her  and  the  branch  ofEcers 
in  the  receiving  line  were  President  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler,  President  and  Mrs.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  Professor 
C.  D.  Marx,  acting  president  of  Stanford  and  Mrs.  Marx. 

Our  president,  Mrs.  £.  J.  Mott,  was  a  guest  of  the  senior 
women  of  the  University  of  California  in  March,  addressing 
them  on  the  Alumnae  Association,  its  purposes  and  woiic.  A 
number  of  applications  for  membership  in  California  and  other 
branches  will  be  the  result  of  the  talk. 

Central  Missouri  Branch,  Columbia,  Mo. — ^Mrs.  Gertrude 
S.  Martin,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Association,  in  an  address 
to  the  branch  urged  the  organization  of  college  women  in  the 
state  that  they  might  be  better  prepared  to  further  war  propa- 
ganda.  The  branch  expects  to  cooperate  in  this  work. 

Mrs.  Walter  Miller,  President  of  the  Central  Missouri 
Branch,  is  instructing  a  class  of  university  women  in  Surgical 
Dressings. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Vocational  Committee  of  the 
local  branch  Miss  Helen  L.  Bridge,  Superintendent  of  Nurses, 
Barnes  Hospital,  Saint  Louis,  recently  addressed  university 
women  on  "Nursing  as  a  Profession  for  College  Women." 

Connecticut  Branch,  New  Haven,  Conn. — ^The  Connecticut 
Branch  at  its  last  meeting  had  as  speaker  President  Henry 
Noble  MacCracken  of  Vassar  College  who  spoke  to  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  audience  on  the  training  camp  for  nurses  to  be 
held  at  Vassar  this  summer.  The  meeting  was  an  open  one, 
to  which  all  college  graduates  of  New  Haven  and  vicinity  were 
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especially  invited.  A  committee  of  three  was  appointed,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Miss  Elinor  Bliss,  Vassar  1913,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Branch,  to  cooperate  with  the  plans  of  the  recruit- 
ing committee,  in  New  Haven  and  vicinity. 

Miss  Marion  Mason,  who  has  been  treasurer  of  the  branch 
for  the  past  four  years  is  resigning  to  take  up  canteen  work 
under  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  France. 

Duluth  Branch,  Duluth,  Minn.— The  Duluth  Branch  has 
raised  over  a  thousand  dollars  this  year  especially  for  war  work, 
in  addition  to  maintaining  its.  usual  scholarship  and  has  bought 
a  $100  Liberty  Bond  and  put  $100  into  War  Saving  Stamps. 

The  Volunteer  Service  Committee  has  devoted  its  time  to 
French  Relief  work  and  up  to  this  time  654  garments  have  been 
completed. 

The  Educational  Committee  has  devoted  its  time  to  adver- 
tising the  Duluth  night  schools  throughout  the  city  and  is 
establishing  a  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance  for  the  public 
schools.  It  has  also  arranged  an  open  meeting  at  which  the 
superintendent  of  the  city  schools  will  discuss  the  present 
school  system,  its  merits  and  plans  for  its  improvement.  This 
meeting  is  in  addition  to  our  regular  monthly  meetings  at 
which  we  have  discovered  problems  of  interest  to  both  educa- 
tors and  sociologists. 

The  Vocational  Opportunities  Committee  has  continued  its 
work  of  finding  employment  for  High  School  girls  so  that  every 
girl  in  High  school  who  needs  a  job  so  that  she  may  be  par- 
tially self-supporting,  now  has  one. 

We  have  added  twenty-three  new  members,  making  a 
branch  with  nearly  two  hundred  members.  We  expect  to 
continue  part  of  our  work  during  the  summer. 

Eugene  Branch,  Eugene,  Ore. — ^At  its  opening  meeting  in 
the  fall  the  branch  voted  to  work  through  existing  agencies  of 
War  Relief  rather  than  to  start  any  independent  work  of  its 
own.  A  week  ago  a  questionnaire  was  sent  out  to  the  mem- 
bers, asking  each  to  I'cport  what  she  had  done  in  co-operation 
with  these  agencies.  There  were  47  questionnaires  and  to  date 
37  replies  have  been  received  as  follows:  Liberty  Bonds, 
$3785.00,  (27  subscriptions);  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Fund,  $347.00,  (28 
subscriptions)  ;  Y.  W.  C.  A.  fund,  $85.50,  (20  subscriptions)  ; 
subscribed  to  Red  Cross  Fund,  $133.00,  (7  subscriptions) ; 
Thrift  Stamps,  72,  "baby  bonds,"  and  many  monthly  pledges; 
total  hours'  work  at  the  Red  Cross  rooms,  2099  and  over; 
articles  knitted,  124 ;  members  of  R.  C,  33 ;  signed  Food  Pledge, 
33;  7  workers  on  R.  C.  Drive,  including  the  city  manager;  7 
workers  on  the  Liberty  Loan  Drive,  city  manager  and  team 
captain ;  8  workers  on  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  including  a  team  captain ; 
workers  on  the  Y.  M.  C.'A.  drive  and  W.  S.  S.  drive.  Nine 
members  have  contributed  to  the  Red  Cross  Store,  and  16 
have  sent  magazines  and  books  to  soldiers. 
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Miscellaneous  work  performed  by  branch  members  in- 
cludes work  on  draft  questionnaire,  draft  classification,  super- 
vising university  women's  R.  C.  auxiliary,  distributing  food 
pledge  cards,  work  on  council  of  national  defense  drive,  war 
garden,  gifts  to  soldiers,  first  aid  course,  contributing  to 
Armenian,  Belgium  and  Syrian  war  relief,  French  war  orphans 
fund.  Knights  of  Columbus  fund. 

Greencastle  Branch,  Greencastle,  Ind. — Our  French  Relief 
Committee  since  our  last  report,  brought  here  Mr.  Michelou,  the 
French  Relief  lecturer,  with  his  films  from  France.  The 
lecture  was  thoroughly  advertised  and  therefore  brought  in  a 
good  sum  for  that  work  in  this  locality. 

Our  Food  Conservation  Committee  has  continued  its 
column  of  recipes  and  instructions  for  two  months  in  our 
daily  papers. 

We  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  women  of  DePauw  to 
make  our  February  meeting  a  part  of  their  annual  Vocational 
Conference,  and  so  had  the  benefit  of  the  good  speakers  at  the 
conference. 

Huntington  Branch,  Huntington,  W.  Va. — ^The  Hunting- 
ton Branch  has  adopted  a  French  war  orphan,  to  whom  it 
sends  clothing  from  time  to  time., 

A  Red  Cross  unit  is  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  branch  and  junior  Red  Cross  societies  have 
been  organized  by  her.  The  girls  in  the  domestic  science 
classes  of  the  High  school  are  making  bandages  and  surgical 
dressings  under  the  supervision  of  a  branch  member.  Another 
member  has  just  finished  a  course  in  Baltimore  to  enable  her 
to  do  more  efficient  work  among  soldiers'  families  in  connection 
with  the  local  Bureau  of  Federated  Charities. 

Two  of  the  Huntington  Branch  members  are  on  the 
Women's  Council  for  National  Defense  for  West  Virginia.  The 
branch  is  also  represented  on  the  county  council.  One  member 
was  state  chairman  for  registration  for  conservation  and  all 
belong  to  the  War  Savings  Society. 

Kansas  Branch,  Lawrence,  Kan. — ^Just  now  the  branch  is 
preparing  for  its  annual  play,  to  be  given  the  latter  part  of 
April.  This  year  three  short  plays  will  be  given,  the  proceeds 
to  go  to  the  scholarship  fund. 

The  Vocational  Guidance  Committee,  as  a  part  of  its  work 
in  advising  the  university  girls,  is  publishing  in  the  university 
paper  from  time  to  time  articles  concerning  the  different  open- 
mgs  for  women.  Two  articles  have  been  published  up  to 
this  tim&— one  on  nursing  as  a  profession,  and  the  other  on 
opportunities  in  the  field  of  home  economics. 

Los  Angeles  Branch,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — ^The  Women's 
University  Club  has  just  received  word  from  Miss  Ethel  Moore, 
Vice-President  of  the  Southwest  Section  of  A.  C.  A.,  telling 
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of  a  convention  of  A.  C.  A.  members  to  be  held  at  Santa 
Barbara,  April  20. 

The  pledges  for  our  Hut  for  Nurses  in  France  which  we 
agreed  to  support,  are  growing  in  an  encouraging  fashion. 
Recently  the  members  of  the  Qub  and  their  friends  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  Miss  Katherine  Jewell  Everts  read  some  of 
the  war  poetry  which  has  come  out  of  these  stirring  times,  and 
the  admission  fees  were  applied  to  this  fund. 

The  University  Club  has  lost  one  of  its  most  loyal  and 
loved  members  in  the- death  of  Miss  Lucy  M.  Lambdin,  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  of  the  Cincinnati  Con- 
servatory of  Music  and  Oratory.  Miss  Lambdin  had  held  a 
number  of  offices  in  the  club.  The  loss  of  her  enthusiastic 
interest  and  untiring  efforts  for  the  dub  will  be  deeply  felt  by 
all  her  associates. 

Madison  Branch,  Madison,  Wis. — ^The  Madison  Branch  has 
made  a  special  effort  to  assist  in  the  war  work  by  furnishing 
speakers  to  be  used  by  the  County  Council  of  Defense. 

Some  of  our  members  furnish  the  automobiles  to  take 
others  to  outside  towns  for  speeches  and  enteitainments. 

A  specid  class  has  been  formed  at  the  university  to  give  a 
brief  course  to  those  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  better  for  this 
work.  Our  next  monthly  meeting  will  be  devoted  to  the 
Speakers'  Bureau. 

Minneapolis  Branch,  Minneapolis,  Minn.— Our  branch  has 
been  closely  associated  with  the  local  Woman's  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  this  year,  as  our  presideiA  is 
also  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  council,  our  secretary  is 
secretary  of  the  council  and  several  others  of  our  members  are 
connected  with  the  organization. 

One  bit  of  war  work  we  have  done  this  spring  is  to  print  a 


before  the  public.  Our  committee  has  written  each  week  a 
jingle  appropriate  for  the  time  and  has  secured  a  cartoon  made 
bv  a  clever  cartoonist  to  go  with  the  rhyme,  some  ^atistics 
about  the  food  situation  and  a  tested  recipe,  all  of  which  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  Food  Administration.  We  are  hoping 
that  our  cartoon  and  rhyme  will  appeal  to  some  whom  the 
word  ^'calorie''  would  frighten  away. 

Our  National  Aid  section  which  has  been  studying  the 
principles  of  democx^tcy  this  year  is  now  planning  to  put  on  a 
little  play  dramatizing  ''Naturalization,"  at  all  the  settlement 
houses.  Others  in  this  section  are  working  with  the  Council 
of  defense  in  their  city-wide  program  for  Americanization. 

Our  social  service  section,  composed  of  about  10  women 
has  been  co-operating  vdth  the  city  hospital  in  the  care  for 
unmarried  mothers  in  Minneapolis.  The  situation  here  with  so 
many  training  camps  and  the  prediction  of  even  more  men  to 
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be  here  this  summer  than  were  here  last  year,  makes  this  sec- 
tion and  in  fact  the  entire  branch  feel  that  our  war  work  must 
be  continued  throughout  the  summer. 

North  Dakota  Branch,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. — ^Miss  Helen 
M.  Bennett,  manager  of  the  Chicago  Collegiate  Bureau  of 
Occupations,  gave  three  timely  addresses  in  Grand  Forks  re- 
cently. In  addition  to  these  addresses,  for  which  all  Grand 
Forks  as  well  as  the  University  of  North  Dakota  is  indebted  to 
her,  Miss  Bennett  met  a  large  number  of  University  women  in 
personal  conferences. 

Miss  Lillian  Cook,  public  librarian  of  Grand  Forks  asked 
help  from  our  branch  in  conducting  a  campaign  for  securing 
reading  matter  for  American  soldiers,  and  we  gave  a  week  to 
that  work. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  branch  was  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
ception to  all  women  in  Grand  Forks  eligible  to  membership 
in  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 

Northfield  Branch,  Northfield,  Minn. — Strenuous  as  are  the 
demands  for  money  in  the  present  war  crisis,  the  Northfield 
Branch  is  setting  for  itself  rather  a  difficult  task  for  the  next 
four  years.  In  addition  to  raising  by  personal  and  voluntary 
contributions  another  $50.00  scholarship  for  a  Carleton  senior, 
we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  help  with  the  expenses  of  a 
French  girl  at  Carleton,  paying  $300.00  the  first  year  and  as 
much  as  possible  thereafter.  This  will  necessitate  a  centering 
of  all  our  energies  on  this  one  project. 

Our  last  two  meetings  have  been  of  special  interest.  The 
seniors  of  Carleton  and  St.  Olaf  were  our  guests  at  one  meeting 
and  listened  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Hutton  Abels,  manager  of  the 
Minneapolis  Occupational  Bureau,  who  told  of  the  work  and 
aim  of  the  bureau.  We  have  also  been  favored  with  a  lecture 
containing  first  hand  information  on  ''German  Officers  as  a 
Class,"  by  Dr.  Melby  of  St.  Olaf,  who  was  at  one  time  a 
regular  attendant  at  an  officers'  club  in  Berlin. 

Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Several  of  our  mem- 
bers are  spring  locally  on  Food  Conservation,  War  Savings 
Stamps,  Liberty  Loan,  etc. 

Our  War  Current  Events  classes  which  are  proving  very 
popular  were  suggested  to  our  County  Superintendent  by  Mrs. 
McEldowney,  chairman  of  our  patriotic  education  committee. 
The  idea  occurred  to  her  that  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  p^et 
the  mothers  and  teachers  together  to  discuss  matters  pertainmg 
to  the  war.  We  started  with  six  persons  as  an  experiment,  and 
our  assistant  county  superintendent,  who  is  enthusiastic  over 
the  work  has  sent  to  us  a  list  of  eleven  other  points  where  he 
wishes  us  to  establish  similar  classes. 

In  some  localities,  especially  in  industrial  communities,  we 
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find  that  we  cannot  find  a  time  in  the  day  to  catch  both  teach- 
ers and  mothers,  and  we  then  arrange  for  evening  community 
programs.  On  the  whole  we  think  that  this  work  has  been 
well  worth  while.  Now  that  the  weather  is  becoming  settled 
we  hope  to  push  out  to  the  districts  more  remote,  many  of  them 
largely  alien— districts  almost  inaccessible  in  bad  weather. 

Pueblo  Branchy  Pueblo,  Colo. — ^The  interest  of  the  Pueblo 
Branch  is  at  present  centered  chieflpr  in  two  departments,  the 
Vocational  Guidance  Committee,  with  Miss  Edith  Wilson  as 
chairman,  and  war  work  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Sperry 
Packard.  The  former  has  arranged  an  interesting  series  of 
talks  to  the  girls  of  the  two  high  schools  of  the  city,  by  women 
and  men  intimately  acquainted  with  women's  occupations  other 
than  teaching;  and  the  lectures  are  being  very  appreciatively 
received.  -  The  second  committee  has  directed  all  the  members 
of  the  branch  in  collecting  books  for  soldiers'  libraries,  and  in 
distributing  and  collecting  cards  pledging  Pueblo  citizens  to 
forward  current  magazines  to  the  soldiers  in  accordance  with 
government  instructions. 

Rhode  Island  Branch,  Providence,  R.  I. — ^The  branch  has 
this  year  adopted  a  French  orphan  and  is  paying  for  its  sup- 
port. 

The  Vocational  Committee  has  been  active  in  a  matter  of 
local  interest,  and  has  by  its  efforts  and  by  the  arousing  of 
public  sentiment  secured  for  the  city  the  establishment  of  a 
Vocational  Guidance  Bureau  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  superintendent  of  public  schools.  This  committee  has  also 
established  deposit  libraries  of  vocational  literature  in  the  high 
schools,  and  has  outlined  work  which  promises  to  be  very 
valuable. 

The  branch  supports  yearly  a  scholarship  fund  of  $75.00 
awarded  to  a  student  in  the  Women's  College  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  address  by  our  national  president, 
Mrs.  Lois  K.  Matthews,  the  presidents  of  the  various  college 
clubs  in  the  state  were  called  together  by  Mrs.  Irons,  and  under 
her  leadership  a  speakers'  bureau  and  an  information  bureau 
has  been  established  where  speeches  are  being  prepared,  speak- 
ers trained  and  sent  out,  and  educational  matter  in  regard  to  the 
war  and  to  the  history  of  our  country  distributed. 

Salt  Lake  City  Branch,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.— The  Salt 
Lake  City  Branch,  aiming  to  do  its  share  in  present  day  emer- 
gencies, has  assisted  the  Red  Cross  in  its  membership  drive, 
offered  the  services  of  its  members  to  the  Committee  for  Relief 
among  soldiers'  families  of  the  local  Red  Cross,  and  adopted  a 
French  orphan.  ^ 

In  answer  to  a  local  problem,  the  branch  has  recommended 
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to  the  Tuvenile  Court  the  establishment  of  boys'  dubs  in  the 
school  nouses  as  a  means  of  making  less  difficult  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  nine  o'clock  curfew  law. 

Santa  Barbara  Branch,  Santa  Barbara,  CaL — ^The  branch 
has  undertaken  the  financial  support  of  a  housing  survey  which 
will  include  also  a  literacy,  employment  and  school  census  in 
the  crowded  district  of  the  city.  Realizing  that  this  survey 
would  be  of  |^eater  scope  than  the  branch  dare  undertake 
alone,  the  services  were  secured  of  Mr.  Winsor  Soule,  a  prom- 
inent architect  here,  who  as  chairman  of  a  larger  executive 
committee,  will  organize  the  work. 

Local  branch  members  will  have  the  pleasure  of  being 
hostesses  at  the  first  state  meeting  of  the  California  Collegiate 
Alumnae  to  be  held  on  April  20,  in  connection  with  the  Con- 
ference of  Social  Agencies. 

San  Jose  Branch,  San  Joae,  Calif. — ^The  Americanization 
committee  is  doing  a  wonderfully  helpful  work  with  the  foreign 
women  in  familiarizing  them  with  our  language  and  ways  and 
thereby  freeing  them  from  the  distrust  that  they  naturally  feel 
toward  a  strange  people. 

The  president  of  the  branch,  Miss  Clara  Smith,  and  one  of 
its  capable  members,  Miss  Agnes  E.  Howe,  have  responded  to 
a  public  call  and  consented  to  run  respectively  for  the  offices 
of  councilman  of  the  city  of  San  Jose,  and  counity  Superintend- 
ent of  schools  of  Santa  Clara  County.  The  branch  has  enthu- 
siastically endorsed  both  candidates. 

Sheridan  Branch,  Sheridan,  Wyoming. — ^The  branch  is 
fortunate  in  including  among  its  members  several  musicians  of 
more  than  local  distinction.  Two  of  these  members  ^e  plan- 
ning a  musicale  for  the  miners  in  the  vicini^.  There  is  a  large 
Italian  element  at  the  coal  camps  near  Shendan.  The  musicsde 
will  be  given  in  Union  Hall,  the  miners'  own  amusement  hall 
and  the  common  meeting  place  for  all  the  camps— five  in 
number.  One  of  our  members,  Mrs.  Ida  Mitchell  Ball,  has  been 
since  the  first  of  October  conducting  French  classes  primarily 
for  those  who  intend  to  go  to  France  sooner  or  later.  A  brand 
of  the  Alliance  Francaise  is  an  outgrowth  of  her  three  classes. 

Sioux  City  Branch,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. — Prof.  Agnes  Ferg- 
uson has  been  called  to  Washington,  D.  C,  for  special  govern- 
ment service.  Miss  Ma^aret  Gay  DoUiver,  who  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Defense  Committee  for  the  11th  Congressional 
district,-  leaves  for  France  in  May  to  take  up  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work. 
Miss  Dolliver  has  been  active  in  branch  work  and  in  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  Women's  Club  of  Sioux  City.  She  was  dean  of 
women  at  Momingside  College  for  many  years  and  at  present 
holds  the  title  of  honorary  dean. 
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Southern  California  Branch,  Riverside^  Redlands  and  San 
Bernardino. — ^The  branch  held  a  most  successful  meeting  in  the 
Fine  Arts  Building  of  the  University  of  Redlands  at  which 
the  guests  for  the  day  were  the  high  school  seniors  of  the 
cities  included  in  our  branch  and  all  college  women.  The  pro- 
gram consisted  of  college  stunts,  college  songs  and  an  in- 
spiring address  on  the  "Value  of  a  College  Education,"  by 
Miss  Laura  Squire  of  Pomona  College.  About  two  hundred 
guests  were  present  at  this  annual  open  day  of  the  branch. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  text-boks  in  Spanish,  Altamirano's 
"La  Navidad  en  las  Montanas,"  edited  by  two  of  our  members, 
Miss  Edith  Hill  of  the  University  of  Redlands  and  Miss  Marv 
Joy  Lombard  of  the  Redlands  High  School  has  been  announced. 

Southern  New  York  Branch,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — ^This 
branch  has  maintained  a  loan  fund  for  the  use  of  young 
women  who  need  help  in  getting  through  college.  Just  before 
the  holidays  the  branch  brought  the  Russian  Symphony  Orch- 
estra of  New  York  to  Binghamton,  where  a  concert  was  given 
under  its  auspices  for  the  benefit  of  this  fund. 

Many  of  our  members  have  assisted  the  Selective  Draft 
Board  in  filling  out  the  questionnaires,  and  now  we  are  helping 
the  public  library  prepare  for  circulation  books  donated  by 
Binghamton  citizens  for  shipment  to  the  soldiers. 

Spokane  Branch,  Spokane,  Wash. — ^At  our  last  branch 
meeting  in  May  a  "Treasure  and  Trinket"  collection  will  be 
made  to  aid  the  college  reconstruction  work  now  being  carried 
on  in  the  devastated  countries  of  Europe. 

We  have  eighty-three  members  engaged  in  active  Red 
Cross  work,  most  of  them  giving  many  days  of  the  week  to 
surgical  dressings,  sewing,  packing,  checking,  etc.  The  home 
knitting  force  far  exceeds  that  number  and  their  products  out- 
run the  enumerating.  One  unique  form  of  help  should  be 
mentioned  for  its  suggestiveness  to  others.  A  young  mother 
could  not  leave  her  baby  to  go  out  to  Red  Cross  meetings  so 
offered  to  care  for  the  babies  of  some  friends  in  order  that 
they  might  be  able  to  go. 

Washington  Branch,  Washington,  D.  C— The  A.  C.  A. 

House  for  college  women  in  Government  service  has  been 
established  at  2506  K  Street,  northwest.  It  is  a  fine  old 
colonial  double  house  which  has  been  within  a  few  years  reno- 
vated and  made  into  one.  Though  it  has  been  left  stranded 
in  a  part  of  town  which  is  no  longer  fashionable,  it  is  most 
conveniently  situated  with  regard  to  street  cars,  and  is  within 
walking  distance  of  some  of  the  government  departments.  It 
is  surrounded  by  large  grounds  bounded  by  a  historic  old  box 
hedge,  worthy  of  note  even  in  Washington,  and  an  ample  "war 
garden"  will  be  one  of  the  features  of  the  establishment  and 
is  expected  to  go  a  long  way  towards  helping  pay  expenses. 
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The  financial  responsibility  of  the  house,  which  had  to  be 
leased  for  term  of  four  years,  was  taken  by  twelve  individual 
members,  known  as  the  trustees  of  the  house,  while  the  manage- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  drawn  from  the  trustees 
and  the  branch.  The  house  was  opened  early  in  March,  and  a 
very  successful  housewarming  was  held  March  22,  when  the 
trustees  received  the  members  of  the  branch  and  the  house  * 
guests.  It  has  two  dining-rooms,  a  parlor,  and  writing-room 
or  library,  besides  twenty  bedrooms,  including  both  single  and 
double  rooms.  In  addition  to  the  regular  rooms,  emergency 
accommodations  will  be  furnished  for  at  least  two  girls.  These 
may  be  engaged  a  few  days  in  advance  by  writing  to  the 
above  address. 

The  speakers'  bureau  has  enrolled  about  eighty  volunteers, 
the  majority  being  registered  at  a  big  mass  meetmg  at  which 
the  speakers  were  Medill  McCormick,  representative  to  Con- 
gress from  Illinois;  Arthur  E.  Bestor,  director  of  the  Speaking 
Division  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  and  our  own 
executive  secretary.  Engagements  for  speakers  are  already 
being  filled  in  the  food  conservation  campaign,  in  which  a  can- 
vass of  the  boarding  houses  filled  with  war  workers  will  be 
made  in  an  attempt  to  interest  the  boarders  in  the  food  regula- 
tions. 

Kansas  City  Branch,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — In  order  to  raise 
money  for  our  war  work  and  our  vocational  bureau  we  are 
bringfing  Private  Peat  here  for  April  13.  Our  plan  for  patri- 
otic education  is  completed  also.  Speakers  from  our  organiza- 
tion will  talk  to  twelve  individual  factories  in  or  near  Kansas 
City,  on  subjects  such  as  "loan  of  Arc,"  "Why  Germany  is  not 
Democratic,  as  America  is?"  and  "Poland's  Loss  of  Freedom." 
These  will  be  talks  of  about  twenty  minutes  and  will  be  follow- 
up  speeches ;  that  is,  one  each  week,  making  a  series. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  COLLEGES 

Barnard  College — Following  out  a  plan  adopted  by  the 
Undergraduate  Association,  the  central  war  relief  committee 
has  been  conducting  a  campaign  for  registering  all  students 
for  some  regular  form  of  war  work  amounting  to  two  hours 
or  more  a  week.  Registrations  so  far  are  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: Canteen  work,  133;  Red  Cross,  128;  social  service,  59; 
clerical  work  and  typing,  62;  miscellaneous,  23;  total  405. 
The  total  number  of  hours  pledged  is  1052  a  week.  One 
special  piece  of  work  into  which  the  student  volunteers  were 
turned  was  the  copying  of  200,000  registration  cards  to  be  used 
by  the  Liberty  Loan  committee  in  the  present  campaign. 

After  some  delay  because  of  the  shortage  of  coal,  the  war 
relief  committee  opened  its  canteen  for  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
the  old  Columbia  University  boathouse  early  in  March.  The 
canteen  is  open  every  afternoon  and  evening.  Relays  of  stu- 
dents, with  a  few  alumnae,  act  as  hostesses  and  take  charge 
of  the  serving  of  food.  A  committee  of  women  officers  and 
wives  of  men  officers  of  the  college  arranges  for  chaperonage 
and  has  general  supervision  of  the  work. 

The  Associate  Alumnae  have,  since  February,  been  taking 
charge  of  the  Saturday  afternoon  entertainments  at  Camp 
Upton  on  the  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 

Beloit  College. — ^An  event  of  marked  significance  for  Beloit 
College  was  the  visit  of  Wm.  H.  Schofield,  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Literature  at  Harvard  University  and  Lecturer  on  the 
Western  Exchange  for  1918.  Prof.  Schofield  gave  a  series  of 
lectures  on  Mediaeval  Masterpieces,  which  the  general  public 
was  invited  to  share  with  the  college.  By  request  he  gave  a 
talk  on  Ibsen,  with  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted.  As 
President  of  the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation,  he  ad- 
dressed several  groups  of  Scandinavians  and  organized  branches 
of  the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation  at  Beloit  and  at 
Rockford,  Illinois,  and  as  a  representative  of  the  National 
Security  League,  he  gave  an  address  at  a  mass  meeting  on  his 

Eersonal  impressions  of  the  German  Et^peror,  whom  he  met  in 
is  capacity  of  Harvard  Exchange  Professor  to  Berlin.  Dr. 
Schofield's  most  notable  address  was  delivered  at  the  college 
vesper  service  on  "The  Spirit  of  the  War,"  in  which,  as  in  dX\ 
his  messages  to  Beloit,  he  inspired  his  hearers  with  a  new 
vision  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  war. 

Boston  University. — Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  have  been  engaged  for  several  weeks  in  the  study  of  war 
problems.  They  were  grouped  in  classes  of  sixteen,  and  were 
allowed  to  select  their  own  instructors.  Twenty-one  professors 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  had  charge  of  the  groups.  At 
Uie  close  of  the  regular  session  of  five  weeks  there  was  a 
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general  desire  to  continue  the  work  and  several  of  the  groups 
are  prolonging  their  sessions. 

The  Women's  Graduate  Club  of  Boston  University  held 
three  meetings  in  April:  On  the  Sth,  Miss  Amy  Lowell  ad- 
dressed the  club  on  "Modem  Tendencies  in  Poetry;  April  12 
Professor  Dallas  Lore  Sharp  furnished  the  program  tor  the 
annual  Author's  Reading;  and  at  the  last  meeting,  on  April  22, 
the  program  will  consist  of  war  poetry,  music  and  interpretative 
dancing. 

Brown  University.— As  an  expression  of  war-time  patriot- 
ism and  economy  it  has  been  decided  to  discontinue  the  publica- 
tion of  the  year-book,  the  "Brun-Mael",  for  1918-1919.  Parts 
of  the  ''Brun-Mael"  will  be  combined  with  the  college  maga- 
zine, the  "Sepiad." 

Miss  Emily  S.  Paddock,  director  of  dormitory  life,  has 
been  made  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee  which  will 
arrange  for  several  farm  units  for  women  in  Rhode  Island.  As 
the  college  campus  is  not  large  enough  for  gardens,  the  stu- 
dents will  share  in  the  production  of  food  by  enrolling  in  the 
camps  throughout  the  state. 

In  response  to  the  appeal  from  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Colleges  two  French  students  have  been  invited  to  study 
at  the  Women's  College  next  year. 

Bryn  Mawr  College.— The  college  activities  and  interests 
center  now  on  two  main  foci.  The  seniors  and  some  of  the 
graduate  students  are  trying  to  settle  the  question  of  their 
future  occupations.  For  a  small  proportion  the  answer  is  in- 
dicated by  their  being  selected  for  special  honors  in  academic 
lines.  The  European  Fellowships,  uie  highest  honors  in  the 

?:ift  of  the  college,  were  announced  on  March  15th  for  the  year 
918-19.  The  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellowship  was  awarded 
to  Margaret  Timpson  of  New  York  City,  who  will  receive  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  this  June.  The  President  M.  Carey  Thomas 
European  Fellowship,  given  after  one  year's  graduate  study, 
was  awarded  to  Isabel  Smith  of  California,  A.  B.  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  1915,  and  the  Mary  E.  Garrett  European  Fellowship, 
given  after  two  or  more  years'  graduate  study,  was  awarded 
to  Eva  A.  W.  Bryne  of  Philadelphia,  A.  B.  Bryn  Mawr,  1916. 
The  use  of  these  fellowships  may  be  postponed  until  after  the 
war  if  the  recipients  desire.  For  those  whose  future  careers 
are  not  so  clearly  indicated  the  Appointment  Bureau  planned  a 
vocational  conference  on  April  ISth  conducted  by  women, 
mosdy  alumnae  of  the  college,  who  have  been  successful  in 
social  work,  journalism,  law,  business  and  j^sychology. 

The  second  focus  of  interest  is  war  activities  and  many  of 
the  usual  college  events  are  brought  into  connection  with  these. 
To  raise  money  for  the  Bryn  Mawr  Service  Corps  the  CoUe^fe 
is  to  unite  for  the  first  time  in  varsity  dramatics  which  :will 
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take  the  place  of  the  usual  class  plays.  A  more  direct  attempt 
to  help  win  the  war  is  the  adoption  of  a  voluntary  food  ration 
by  the  college  community.  This  was  done  early  in  March  at 
the  request  of  the  Food  Administrator  of  Pennsylvania  who 
asked  it  not  only  for  the  saving  in  food  but  for  the  effect  die 
example  of  such  an  institution  might  have  on  other  institutions 
and  private  families. 

Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  PhilantfaropydF-The  four 
months'  course  for  Public  Health  Nurses  began  on  April  first 
and  a  second  institute  in  Home  Service  under  the  American  Red 
Cross  on  April  eighth.  Students  in  this  last  course  were  selected 
by  chapters  of  the*  Red  Cross  in  the  Central  Division.  They 
must  devote  from  25  to  36  hours  a  week  to  their  work  and  must 
look  forward  to  rendering  service  in  the  home  service  section 
of  their  chapter  at  the  completion  of  the  course. 

The  summer  announcement  for  the  School  of  Civics  con- 
tains the  promise  of  courses  in  social  service  in  war  time,  as  well 
as  the  regular  credit  courses  in  principles  of  case  work.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Wood,  now  of  the  Southwestern  Division  of  tiie  Red 
Cross,  formerly  district  superintendent  in  the  Clinton  District, 
New  York  City^  returns  for  a  part  of  the  summer  session.  A 
course  not  offered  before  in  the  summer  by  Mr.  Victor  Yarros 
on  Modem  Radicalism  and  a  new  course  on  statistics  to  be 
given  by  Miss  Estelle  B.  Hunter  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
Federal  Children's  Bureau  are  likewise  included  in  the  summer 
rogram.  The  dates  for  the  summer  session  are  June  19th  to 
uly  26th. 


Colorado  College.— In  March  at  Colorado  College,  Dn 
Cestre,  Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Bordeaux, 
spoke  on  the  ''Moral  Heroism  of  France'';  Prof.  Charles  Zueblin 

Sve  a  series  of  lectures  on  "Pan-Preparedness"  and  Bishop 
lomas  of  Wyoming  spoke  in  chapel. 
Colorado  College  held  "open  house"  on  March  15th  for  the 
benefit  of  the  townspeople  and  parents  and  friends  of  tluK 
students. 

The  exchange  professor  this  year  is  to  be  William  Henry 
Schofield,  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature  at  Harvard  and 
president  of  the  American-Scandanavian  Foundation.  He  will 
lecture  at  Knox,  Beloit,  Carleton,  Grinnell  and  Colorado  col- 
leges. 

On  Tuesday,  March  19th,  Miss  Raines  and  Miss  Rattle 
from  the  Denver  Collegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations  held  vocir 
tional  guidance  conferences  for  the  women  students  of  the 
college. 


DePauw  University.— The  War  Service  Committee  is  doing 
excellent  work  amona^  the  college  women.  It  has  oversight  ot 
the  Red  Cross  and  ]^ench  Relief  work,  periodical  supplies  tad 
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hospital  scrap-books  and  the  war  garden.  Each  week  the 
chairman  of  the  diflFerent  activities  have  met  together  for  half 
an  hour  to  report  and  adjust  the  work  so  that  sdl  lines  can  be 
actively  pushed.  For  fifty  hours  of  work  between  the  first  of 
March  and  the  first  of  June,  the  committee  is  giving  a  service 
button. 

The  third  vocational  conference  at  the  college  was  very 
successful,  the  program  being  replete  with  the  vital  problems 
which  are  confronting  college  women  today. 

Elmira  College. — ^The  Political  Club  held  an  open  meeting 
on  Saturday  evening,  March  23rd.  Dr.  Alice  Weld  Tallant, 
who  has  just  returned  from  Prance  spoke  on  her  experience  as 
a  member  of  the  Smith  College  Relief  Unit  which  had  charge 
of  16  villages  on  the  Somme  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Quentin. 
Dr.  Tallant  was  chief  medical  ofiicer  and  director  of  the  unit. 

Mrs.  Lena  Gilbert  Brown  Ford  of  London,  a  graduate  of 
Elmira  College,  who  wrote  the  words  of  "Keep  the  Home 
Fires  Burning,"  was  killed  during  a  recent  air  raid  in  London, 
England,  where  she  had  made  her  home  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  Her  work,  in  England  during  the  war,  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  praise  in  English  newspapers.  Mrs.  Ford's 
last  song  "We  are  Coming,  Mother  England,''  is  already  well 
known  at  the  front. 

Miss  Lucia  Hall,  who  was  graduated  from  Elmira  College 
in  1914,  has  enlisted  to  go  to  France  as  a  telephone  operator. 
Miss  Hall  speaks  French  fluently  and  responds  to  the  country's 
need  in  the  way  she  can  best  serve  it.  Those  who  speak  both 
English  and  French  are  greatly  needed  as  telephone  operators 
at  the  front.  Miss  Hall  is  completing  her  traming  in  Wash- 
inton  and  expects  to  sail  soon. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Whittaker,  of  the  faculty,  represented  the 
college  at  the  council  meeting  of  the  National  Association  in 
Chicago  April  11-13. 

Goucher  College. — ^The  student  quota  for  the  Rehabilitation 
Fund  being  raised  to  send  two  tramed  graduates  of  the  col- 
lege to  work  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cross  in  France,  is 
nearly  completed. 

The  Educational  Propaganda  Committee  secured  addresses 
during  March  by  Miss  Caroline  Tupper,  a  former  member  of 
tiie  faculty,  who  has  beexl  working  with  the  Y.  W.  C.A.  at 
Petersburg,  Va.,  providing  lodgings  and  occupations  for  the 
wives  and  relatives  of  soldiers  stationed  at  Camp  Lee;  Captain 
C.  E.  Hemmerde  of  the  Royal  West  Kemp  Ke^ment,  who, 
after  thirty-eight  months  in  the  trenches,  is  training  the  men 
at  Camp  Meade;  and  by  Miss  Marjorie  True  Gregg  of  Rad- 
cliflFe,  who  explained  the  plan  of  the  Women's  Land  Army. 
The  committee  on  summer  plans  is  organizing  a  Goucher  con- 
tingent for  this  summer  "army,"  instead  of  attempting  to 
establish  a  separate  Goucher  farm. 
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Dr.  Katharine  Gallagher,  of  the  history  department,  was 
one  of  the  collaborators  in  the  War  Cyclopedia  just  issued  by 
the  government  committee  on  public  information.  She  is  now 
working  in  Washington  in  connection  with  the  Food  Admin- 
istration. 

Miss  Clara  Lyford  of  the  department  of  Biblical  literature 
has  been  elected  vice-chairman  of  the  Department  of  Universi- 
ties and  Colleges  of  the  Religious  Education  Association. 

The  women's  section,  Maryland  Council  of  Defense  has 
elected  Dean  Lord  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on  patriotic 
education  in  the  schools  of  Baltimore. 

Grinnell  CoUege^^In  order  to  cooperate  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Food  Administration,  a  course  of  four  lectures  has 
been  given  by  various  members  of  the  faculty,  who  are  special- 
ists in  their  respective  fields. 

The  claims  of  the  French  war  orphans  have  made  so 
strong  an  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  students  that  no 
fewer  than  nve  women  in  the  cottages  of  the  women's  quad- 
rangle have  adopted  orphans. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  women  who  took  the 
courses  in  first  aid  and  elementary  nursing  last  spring,  there 
was  a  demand  for  a  repetition  of  the  course  in  some  form  this 
vear  so^  that  a  combination  course  in  these  subjects  is  now 
being  given  by  the  college  nurse. 

The  women  of  Grinnell  have  responded  fi^enerously  with 
time,  money  and^  enthusiasm  to  Red  Cross  work,  there  being  a 
Grinnell  College  auxiliary  created  last  fall.  They  also  furnished 
speakers  for  the  April  "drive"  for  funds. 

The  belief  that  an  organization  of  a  few  leaders  into  a 
distinct  group  would  promote  high  ideals,  has  led  to  the  cre- 
ation at  Grinnel  of  the  honor  society  for  senior  women,  "Cap 
and  Gown."  The  qualifications  for  membership  were  purposely 
placed  high  in  order  to  combine  the  honor  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
with  the  tribute  of  the  Kennedy  prize  for  personal  service. 
Each  candidate  must  possess  the  personal  assets  of  "integrity 
of  character,  helpful  influence  on  fellow  students,  leadership, 
and  service  to  the  college."  One-fifth  of  the  senior  women 
were  eligible  for  election  on  the  scholarship  basis,  but  only 
four  were  regarded  by  the  electors  as  meeting  the  personal 
rquirements.  These  charter  members  were  chosen  from  the 
class  of  1918  by  the  women  of  the  faculty  and  the  women  of  the 
class.  Elections,  hereafter,  will  be  made  by  the  members  of 
"Cap  and  Gown"  from  the  Junior  class  at  the  close  of  each 
academic  year. 

Indiana  University.— Under  the  direction  of  Dean  Mason 
a  campaign  to  finance  campus  relief  activities,  to  which  the 
students,  on  registration  cards  signed  at  the  opening  of  the 
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second  semester,  pledged  to  give  a  definite  amount  of  time  each 
week,  has  just  closed.  The  plan  includes  the  obtaining  of  a 
monthly  subscription  from  every  faculty  member,  student,  and 
employee  of  the  university.  The  money  so  obtained  will  be 
used  to  buy  materials  for  five  lines  of  relief  work  already 
established:  knitting  and  making  surgical  dressings  for  the 
Monroe  County  Red  Cross  (a  yam  shop  will  be  opened  on  the 
campus,  and  surgical  dressmgs  work  has  been  done  on  the 
campus  under  the  direction  of  the  Home  Economics  Depart- 
ment for  some  time)  making  garments  for  French  orphans  and 
for  needy  children  in  Bloommgton,  a  work  which  the  Y.W.CA. 

E'rls  have  been  doing;  the  making  of  layettes  for  French 
ibies  and  sewing  for  the  American  Committee  for  the  Relief 
of  French  Wounded.  The  sum  of  $500  a  month  for  four 
months  has  been  raised. 

Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  will  deliver  the  1918  commence- 
ment address  at  Indiana  University. 

The  State  University  of  Iowa.— Miss  Mary  Anderson,  the 
Christian  Association  Secretary  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
has  left  at  the  call  of  the  National  Y.W.C.A.  to  do  work 
among  the  nurses  in  France. 

Eleven  graduate  nurses  from  the  School  of  Nurses  con- 
nected with  the  Medical  College,  have  entered  war  service. 

University  of  Kanaas^The  Kansas  State  Women's  Land 
Army  was  recently  organized  here  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Ida  Hyde,  representative  of  the  Association  of  Coll^fiate 
Alumnae  at  the  university.  Women  students  are  enuusi- 
astic  about  the  farm  movement  and  although  their  services  will 
probably  not  be  needed  this  summer  on  Kansas  farms,  they 
stand  ready  to  serve  next  year.  A  woman  from  each  county  in 
the  state  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  movement  in  her 
own  vicinity  this  summer. 

The  University  of  Kansas  has  had  a  war  convocation  at 
least  once  a  month  during  the  past  year,  for  which  speakers  of 
national  importance  have  been  provided.  The  entire  University 
attends  these  lectures,  men  substituting  such  attendance  for 
their  regular  hour  of  military  service  and  the  women  being 
excused  from  their  daily  exercise.  The  proximity  of  Camp 
Funston  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  prominent  army  officers  for 
some  of  the  lectures. 

University  of  Michigan. — ^The  Betsey  Barbour  Dormitory, 
the  gift  of  former  Reeent  Levi  L.  Bart>our,  will  not  be  built 
for  at  least  two  years  because  of  the  great  increase  in  the  cost 
of  building  materials  and  labor. 

There  are  nine  nurses  from  the  university  training  school  at 
present  serving  in  the  war.  Three  of  these  are  with  the 
Harper  Hospitol  unit,  three  with  the  Shenlv  Base  Hospital 
unit  and  the  remaining  three  are  in  different  locations. 
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The  food  course,  recommended  by  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  is 
receiving  considerable  attention  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
The  course  includes  three  divisions:  war  and  food,  nutrition 
and  laboratory  work. 

The  women  of  the  university  have  already  held  their  regis- 
tration, though  the  registration  for  women  in  the  city  has  been 
postponed  until  somewhat  later.  The  number  of  university 
women  registering  was  very  large. 

University  of  Missouri.— The  University  of  Missouri  has 
introduced  a  three-term  plan,  in  order  to  better  meet  the  de- 
mands of  war  times.  The  following  calendar  has  been  adopted 
for  next  year:  Fall  term,  August  31, 1918,  to  December  21, 1918; 
Winter  term,  December  30,  1918,  to  April  23,  1919;  Spring  and 
Summer  term,  April  24,  1919,  to  August  15,  1919. 

Each  term  has  as  many  actual  working  days  as  the  former 
semester.  The  instructors  are  expected  to  teach  two  terms 
each  year  and  the  vacation  term  will  be  arranged  by  the  dean, 
the  head  of  the  department,  and  the  individual  instructor.  By 
this  arrangement  the  University  will  be  in  session  except  a 
week  at  Qiristmas  and  two  weeks  at  the  end  of  August;  yet 
the  individual  professor  will  have  a  longer  vacation  than  before. 

During  Uie  past  few  weeks  the  l^iversity  has  heard  Dr. 
H.  H.  Powers,  who  gave  five  lectures  on  "War  and  Democra- 
cy"; Dr.  Hugh  Black,  who  addressed  the  University  assembly 
five  times  on  "Ethical  and  Religious  Problems  Raised  by  the 
War";  and  Miss  Helen  Fraser,  who  spoke  on  "Woman's  Part 
in  Winning  the  War." 

Ohio  State  Universi^.— The  University  is  offering  in  Sep- 
tember, 1918,  a  course  in  Nursing,  the  entrance  requirements 
for  which  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  course  in  Home 
Economics;  Uiat  is  graduation  from  a  High  School  of  the  first- 
grade.  It  is  a  five-year  course,  accomplishing  by  co-operation 
with  the  Protestant  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses,  as 
much  as  would  ordinarily  take  seven  academic  years.  The 
actual  hospital  training  will  be  given  in  the  summer.  The 
course  as  outlined  meets  the  needs  of  the  American  Nurses' 
Association,  of  the  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing  and  the  1^^  requirements  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  It 
offers  to  women  preparation  as  supervising  nurses,  hospital 
superintendents,  social-service  nurses,  industrial  nurses  and 
hospital  dietitians.  On  satisfactory  completion  of  the  work  the 
student  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Science  and  a 
diploma  in  Nursing. 

A  hospital  for  aviators  and  others  in  military  training  is 
being  erected  on  the  unfversity  grounds  and  will  be  completed 
about  May  ISdi.   It  will  be  conducted  by  army  suigeons. 

Ohio  Wedeyan  Univer8ity.^A  most  successful  educational 
and  vocational  conference  was  held  at  Ohio  Wesley  an  under 
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the  direction  of  the  Student  Government  Association  from 
April  24th  to  28th.  Exhibits  from  the  various  organizations 
offering  fields  of  service  for  college  women  were  attractively 
arranged  in  the  Girls'  Rest  Room,  and  were  open  to  faculty 
and  townspeople  as  well  as  students.  The  Vocational  Con- 
ference took  on  the  general  tone  of  opportunities  for  women, 
resulting  from  the  present  conditions.  The  speakers  included 
Miss  Park  and  Miss  Evans,  of  the  City-Labor  Bureau  of  Cleve- 
land and  Columbus;  Miss  Johnston,  Secretary  Women's  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Council  of  National  Defense,  Miss  Ward 
of  the  National  Y.  W.  C.A.  Board  and  Mrs.  Lena  Leonard 
Fisher  of  Cleveland. 

A  beautiful  regimental  flag  will  be  presented  to  the  147th 
Field  Hospital  Corps  at  Camp  Sheridan  as  the  gift  of  the 
Student  Government  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions of  Ohio  Wesleyan. 

Reed  College. — Reed  College  has  once  more  been  called 
upon  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  Miss 
Florence  Read,  Secretary  to  the  President,  has  accepted  an 
appointment  in  Washington,  D.  C,  as  secretary  for  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense.  Miss  Read  left  Portland  on  March 
18th,  intending  to  take  up  her  new  work  about  March  25th. 

The  course  in  reconstruction — the  training  of  women  to 
help  disabled  soldiers — being  given  by  the  college  is  now  well 
started.  Eighteen  women  are  registered  in  the  course  and 
already  many  inquiries  are  being  received  in  regard  to  the  sum- 
mer courses  which  are  now  being  considered. 

Syracuse  University. — ^As  a  war  measure,  all  spring  vaca- 
tions were  omitted  that  the  college  vear  might  close  the  last  of 
May.  This  will  alter  the  Women  s  Day  program  materially 
and  abolish  temporarily  the  customary  Moving-Up  Day.  The 
college  will  re-open  for  the  fall  term  on  October  1st 

Several  units  numbering  fifteen  women,  each  with  a  chap- 
erone  have  been  organized  for  summer  work  on  the  farms  of 
central  New  York. 

The  Penny-a-Day-for-Red-Cross  system  has  been  working 
through  all  the  women's  living  centers  since  March. 

Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. — Miss  Annie  W. 
Goodrich,  assistant  professor,  department  of  nursing  and  health, 
has  been  appointed  Chief  Inspecting  Nurse  of  the  Army  and 
has  been  granted  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence  from  the  de- 
partment. Her  headquarters  are  at  the  office  of  the  Surgeon 
General  and  her  duties  call  for  the  inspection  of  the  nursing, 
service  of  the  army  hospitals  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
The  appointment  of  Assistant  Inspecting  Nurse  has  been  given 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Burgess,  a  former  student  of  the  department 
of  nursing  and  health.   Miss  Burgess  is  now  the  inspector  of 
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nurses*  training  schools  for  the  state  of  New  York,  but  the 
education  department  at  Albany  has  granted  her  leave  of 
absence  in  order  that  she  may  render  this  patriotic  service.  A 
further  contribution  to  national  service  has  been  made  by  the 
department  in  releasing  Miss  Florence  Johnson,  instructor  in 
public  health  nursing,  from  her  duties  here  to  enable  her  to 
undertake  the  directorship  of  the  Atlantic  Division  of  the  Red 
Cross  Nursing  Service.  As  New  York  is  the  point  of  embarka- 
tion of  hospital  medical  and  nursing  units,  the  Atlantic  Division 
ranks  next  in  responsibility  and  importance  to  Washington 
headquarters. 

Trinity  College,  Washington,  D.  C. — Commandant  Requin 
of  the  French  Military  Mission  lectured  recently  at  the  College 
and  showed  pictures  of  the  front  that  had  been  sent  to  the 
War  College  by  the  French  Government.  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  Current  Events  Club  Dr.  McGuire  gave  an  enlightening 
talk  on  the  religious,  social  and  economic  development  of 
South  America  and  the  various  problems  that  it  presents  to  us. 
Miss  Jane  Hoey,  an  alumna,  lecturer  on  family  rehabilitation 
in  the  School  of  Philanthrophy  of  Fordham  University,  dis- 
cussed certain  phases  of  the  widow's  pension  law  with  the 
students  in  sociology. 

In  the  recent  Washington  "drive"  for  War  Savings  Stamps, 
Trinity  students  subscribed  generously  and  exceeded  their 
allotment  by  a  wide  margin.  Four  classes  in  home  nursing 
have  been  formed  and  are  doing  excellent  work  under  the  tutel- 
age of  Miss  Johnson. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Government,  a  two- 
hour  course  in  food  conservation  has  been  followed  during  this 
semester,  and  as  demonstration  and  experiments  in  practical 
food  chemistry  fall  within  its  range  it  has  proved  highly  inter- 
estin^f  as  well  as  very  helpful.  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times  the  Class  of  1918  has  voted  to  dispense  with  much  of 
the  traditional  ceremony  of  commencement  week  and  only  the 
services  of  Baccalaureate  Sunday  and  the  conferring  of  degrees 
will  be  retained.  It  was  further  decided  to  use  the  time  ordi- 
narily spent  in  glee  club  and  dramatic  rehearsals  for  a  course 
in  Red  Cross  surgical  dressings. 

Vassar  College. — The  Associate  Alumnae  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  January,  1918,  voted  to  send  a  Vassar  unit  abroad 
under  the  American  Red  Cross  and  to  support  such  a  unit  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  War  Service  Committee  of  the  college 
(undergraduates  and  faculty).  A  committee  of  the  Alumnae, 
of  which  Mrs.  Edward  Perry  Townsend  is  chairman,  is  now 
working  on  funds  and  personnel  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  unit 
will  be  ready  to  sail  in  June  or  July.  The  unit,  according  to 
the  Red  Cross  direction,  will  consist  of  trained  social  workers, 
doctors,  nurses,  canteen  workers  and  possibly  farmers.  The 
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number  of  workers  has  not  yet  been  determined,  nor  the  partic- 
ular field  in  France,  but  the  members  will  enlist  for  service 
under  the  Red  Cross  and  will  work  as  one  or  several  units  in 
rehabilitation  service. 

Wellesley  College. — The  intercollegiate  debate  in  which 
five  colleges,  Barnard,  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  Vassar  and 
Wellesley,  took  part  was  a  most  interesting  occasion  at  Welles- 
ley,  where  Smith  College,  entering  the  debate  for  the  first  time, 
met  Wellesley.  The  judges  from  th^  three  coUges  not  repre- 
sented in  the  debate  awarded  the  decision  to  the  negative. 
Smith  College,  though  they  stated  that  they  had  rarely  heard  a 
debate  so  evenly  sustained  on  both  sides. 

The  college  has  had  the  rare  opportunity  of  listening  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York  who  spoke  to  a  crowded  chapel  after  mak- 
ing five  other  addresses  in  Boston  that  day.  Everyone  was  im- 
pressed with  the  earnestness  and  spirituality  of  the  Archbishop's 
feeling  with  regard  to  the  war  and  although  his  talk  was 
primarily  on  the  work  of  the  women  of  England  the  quality 
of  the  feeling  in  his  address  counted  for  more  than  the  facts 
that  he  presented 

University  of  WisconsixL — This  year  the  annual  women's 
vocational  conference  held  at  the  university  assumed  even 
greater  importance  than  it  has  in  former  years  due  to  the  desire 
of  every  university  woman  to  be  engaged  in  some  useful  work 
during  the  war.  During  the  three  days  ten  speakers  told  of 
the  openings  for  women  in  industry,  journalism,  business,  ad- 
vertising, secretarial  work,  conservation  work,  civil  service, 
pharmacv,  and  public  health.  After  her  talk  each  speaker  held 
round-table  discussions  and  individual  conferences  with  those 
girls  desiring  more  specific  information.  Every  meeting  was 
largely  attended  and  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  con- 
ference was  particularly  interesting  and  helpful  this  year. 

College  of  Wooster. — In  order  to  begin  to  live  up  to  the 
standards  of  the  A.  C.  A.,  on  whose  accredited  list  the  College 

of  Wooster  has  recently  been  placed,  a  vocational  conference 
for  women  was  planned  and  has  been  successfully  carried  out 
here.  Vocational  guidance  other  than  the  hit-or-miss  kind  has 
never  been  attempted  here  before.  The  conference  lasted  three 
days,  girls  being  excused  from  classes  in  order  to  attend.  Four- 
teen specialists  in  work  open  to  women  came  from  Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  New  York  to  give  talks  and  to  hold 
individual  conferences. 

The  girls  found  Miss  Esther  Smith  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Vocational  Bureau  especially  helpful.  She  was  able  to  stay 
at  the  college  during  the  entire  conference;  and  when  she  left 
there  was  scarcely  a  college  girl  who  had  not  talked  with  her 
and  received  inspiration  and  practical  suggestions  from  her. 
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APPOINTMENT  BUREAU 
WOMEN'S    EDUCATIONAL  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

264  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

I?W)RfiNCE  JACKSON,  DIRECTOR 

The  Appointment  Bureau  must 
again  record  a  new  sorrow  in  the 
sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Post 
Stolz,  formerly  research  fellow.  The 
Bureau  was  expecting  to  welcome 
her  back  to  renewed  active  service 
when  her  husband  left  for  the  front. 
Her  death  therefore  is  both  a  per- 
sonal and  an  official  loss. 

Miss  Constance  Votey  sailed  early 
in  April  for  service  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  Unit. 

Additional  calls  for  cooperation 
from  war  organizations  continue  to 
come.  The  director,  as  a  member 
of  the  Land  Service  Committee  of 
the  Women's  Land  Army  of  Ameri- 
ca, has  been  appointed  registrar  for 
farm  service  for  the  graduate  and 
undergraduate  women  of  the  New 
England  colleges.  Plans  are  being 
considered  for  closer  cooperation 
with  agencies  placing  volunteer 
social  workers.  The  Bureau  is  cooper- 
ating with  other  agencies  in  Boston  in 
arranging  for  an  employment  manage- 
ment conference  to  be  held  at  the  close 
of  the  course  organized  under  the 
Ordnance  Department  and  offered  by 
the  Boston  University,  Harvard  College 
and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 
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In  June  the  Bureau  and  the  Social 
Service  Advisory  Committee  will  wel- 
come for  the  second  time  a  group 
of  college  juniors  and  seniors  who 
come  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
some  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the 
social  agencies  in  Boston. 

BUREAU     OF  OCCUPATIONS 
FOR  TRAINED  WOMEN 

108  City  Hall. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

LUCY  M.  PARK,  PI^ACEMENT  SECRETARY 

The  work  of  the  new  Bureau  Is 
progressing  encouragingly  in  several 
directions.  The  canvass  that  is  be- 
ing made  of  business  houses,  social 
centers  and  the  field  of  opportunity 
in  general  has  brought  definite  re- 
sults in  the  shape  of  calls  for  as- 
sistance. The  records  and  experience 
of  the  State  Bureau  have  been  of 
great  value  and  have  relieved  us  of 
much  preliminary  work. 

Conferences  haye  been  arranged 
for  with  several  Ohio  colleges  and 
the  first  has  already  been  held  at 
Oberlin.  The  plan  that  has  been 
adopted  in  connection  with  the  Ober- 
lin conferences  promises  to  work  well 
and  to  prove  decidedly  interesting 
to  the  students.  The  secretary  of 
the  Bureau  conducts  the  meeting, 
which  is  devoted  to  one  particular 
line  of  work,  and  gives  a  general  out- 
line of  the  necessary  preparation  and 
the  opportunities  for  ultimate  sue 
cess.  This  is  followed  by  an 
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FERRY  HALL 

FOR  GIRLS 

IMAGINE  a  wooded  campus  on  a  bluff  over- 
looking Lake  Michigan,  a  park  of  twelve  acres 
of  picturesque  ravines  and  brooks,  with  fine 
bracing  air  blowing  through  the  trees.  Place 
this  campus  in  a  residential  center  known  for  its 
homes  of  wealth  and  culture,  twenty-eight  miles 
from  Chicago.  Then  you  can  get  a  suggestion  of  the 
superb  location  of  Ferry  Hall,  the  school  for  girls 
and  young  women  at  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 
Here  is  a  mid-western  institution  with  the  scholastic 
standing  of  the  best  Eastern  schools — considered  so 
by  the  strongest  Eastern  women's  colleges,  which 
give  it  certificate  privileges.  The  mental  life  of  the 
school  calls  for  that  self-mastery  of  a  girl's  mind 
which  commands  concentration  on  the  immediate 
task.  Once  she  has  gained  this  there  is  no  need  to 
worry  about  the  quality  of  her  intellectual  fibre. 
The  curriculum  embraces  four  years  of  high-school 
work  and  college  preparation,  two  years  of  junior- 
college  work,  and  special  courses  im  music,  expres- 
sion, domestic  arts  and  science.  The  proximity  to 
Chicago  enables  the  girls  to  take  advantage  of  the 
cultural  opportunities  of  that  city. 
Perry  Hall  stands  for  a  vital  type  of  practical 
Christianity  that  gives  a  peculiar  tone  to  the  school, 
easily  recognized  by  visitors  and  acknowledged  by 
the  hundreds  of  purpooeful  women  scattered  among 
its  alumnae  in  practically  all  the  important  cities  of 
the  United  States. 

The  beauty  and  extent  of  the  campus  lure  the  girls 
to  an  active  outdoor  life.  A  ft  ell-equipped  gymna- 
sium, with  a  large  modem  swimming  pool,  furnished 
opportunity  for  supervised  exercise.  The  physical 
director  and  a  trained  nurse  have  constant  oversight 
of  the  girls'  physical  condition.  An  artesian 
well  guarantees  the  purity  of  the  water. 
Ferry  Hall  is  a  splendid  school  for  the  girl  who 
wants  the  intellectual  training  of  the  Eastern  schools 
plus  the  advantages  of  an  ideal  mid-western  location. 

A  word  of  inquiry  will  bring  details.  Address 
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dress  given  by  a  representative  of 
the  particular  profession  or  business 
under  discussion.  Our  first  confer- 
ence at  Oberlin  was  on  opportunities 
for  the  trained  nurse.  Miss  Roberts, 
of  the  Lake  Division  of  the  Red 
Cross,  spoke  particularly  of  the  war 
work  of  the  nurse  in  this  country 
and  at  the  front.  The  meeting  was, 
of  course,  followed  by  individual 
conferences. 

Like  other  cities,  Cleveland  finds 
its  greatest  difficulty  in  meeting  the 
demand  for  stenographers.  A  very 
definite  effort  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion is  being  made  in  the  State  City 
Labor  Exchange,  in  connection  with 
which  this  bureau  is  established.  The 
cooperation  of  the  majority  of  type- 
writer companies  and  business 
schools  has  been  obtained  in  the  plan 
to  furnish  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
actual  demand  for  stenographers, 
and  to  ascertain  how  much  duplica- 
tion of  work  there  is  among  the 
v'arious  agencies  which  are  attempting 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  city.  It 
will  be  possible  from  this  informa- 
tion, to  know  what  can  be  done  to 
facilitate  the  training  of  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  workers  and  it  may 
be  possible  also,  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  changing  which  is  going 
on  at  present,  by  making  an  appeal 
to  both  employers  and  applicants  to 
assist  in  working  out  the  problem. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  of  what  actual 
value  the  results  of  the  plan  will  be, 
but  the  fact  that  other  employment 
bureaus  are  willing  to  cooperate  in 
such  a  study  is  a  definite  gain. 

BUREAU  OF  OCCUPATIONS  FOR 
TRAINED  WOMEN 

302  S.  13th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THEODORA   S.   BUTCHfiR,  MANAGER 


Until  the  middle  of  June  the  man- 
ager will  divide  her  time  between  the 
Bureau  of  Occupations  and  the  Na- 
tional Red  Cross,  Department  of 
Civilian  Relief  in  securing  trained 
workers  for  Home  Service  positions 
throughout  the  United  States.  Her 
headquarters  for  the  Red  Cross 
work  will  be  at  the  office  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Occupations,  302  S.  13th  St., 
Philadelphia,  where  applications  for 
Civilian  Relief  positions  may  be  sent. 

The  time  and  resources  of  the 
managers  have  been  taxed  more  than 
ever  to  give  information  and  sug- 
gestions to  candidates  entering  busi- 
ness or  professional  life  or  wishing 
to  take  training.  At  the  request  of 
the  President  of  the  Undergraduates' 
Association,  the  manager  visited  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
talked  with  the  undergraduates. 
Three  similar  afternoon  visits  for  ad- 
visory interviews  were  made  at 
Bryn  Mawr  College  at  the  request 
of  the  dean. 

Because  of  the  numerous  activities 
connected  with  the  war,  many  of  the 
trained  social  workers  have  been 
drawn  from  their  regular  occupa- 
tions so  that  the  demand  for  social 
workers  for  the  regular  charitable 
organizations  has  been  almost  as 
great  as  the  demand  for  stenograph- 
ers. The  supply  is  equally  small. 
We  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
college  woman,  who  has  decided  to 
take  further  training  and  ask  her  to 
consider  the  nine  months'  course  in 
a  school  of  philanthropy  as  well  as 
the  eight  months  course  in  a  busi- 
ness college. 

There  have  also  been  many  de- 
mands for  skilled  dietitians  of  mature 
years  and  experience.  For  the  house- 
hold administrative  positions  in  col- 
leges, a  college  degree  is  frequently 
required  in  addition  to  the  technical 
training  in  domestic  science. 
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COLLEGIATE    ALUMNAE  BU- 
REAU OF  OCCUPATIONS 

201-2  Kansas  City  Life  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MRS.  WII«UAM  £.  CRAMER.  MANAGER 

This  office  has  been  busy  trying  to 
get  some  enthusiasm  for  training 
among  the  women  who  come  to  it — 
training  along  some  particular  line, 
no  matter  what,  just  so  it  is  training. 
We  must  stem  the  tide  or  we  shall 
wake  up  and  find  the  business  world 
glutted  with  untrained  college  wo- 
men and  untrained  high  school  girls 
who  have  rushed  in  to  take  up  the 
many  opportunities  open  to  women 
for  which  so  few  of  them  are 
equipped. 

There  is  a  dearth  of  good  stenog- 
raphers, good  bookkeepers,  good 
anything  but  there  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing supply  of  women  who  wish  good 
pay. 

COLLEGIATE  BUREAU  OF  OC- 
CUPA.TIONS 

409  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

THEODOSIA   E.    RAINES,  MANAGER 

There  being  a  lull  in  placement 
work  during  February  and  March, 
our  office  has  seized  the  opportunity 
for  stressing  vocational  guidance  in 
the  colleges  and  for  lining  up  desir- 
able applicants.  We  have  made  four 
visits  to  colleges.  Miss  Rattle, 
chairman  of  the  A.  C.  A.  Vocational 
Committee,  and  Miss  Raines,  the 
manager  of  this  bureau  gave  talks 
to  the  girls  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College  and  of  the  State  Teachers* 
College.  Both  of  these  meetings 
were  followed  by  individual  confer- 
ences, the  number  of  which  were  a 
surprise  to  several  of  the  faculty 
members.  At  Colorado  College,  the 
manager  made  an  informal  talk  to 
"he  girls,  after  which  both  she  and 
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Liberal  and  Fine  Arts 

Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences 

Campus  of  140  AcrM 

AURELIA  HENRY  REINHARDT.  Ph.  D..  President 


Oakland,  California 
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Miss  Rattle  were  kept  busy  answer- 
ing the  questions  of  eager  students. 
At  least  forty  conferences  were  held. 
The  University  of  Colorado  has  ap- 
pointed a  student  committee  through 
which  our  Bureau,  once  a  week,  com- 
municates items  of  interest  to  the 
student  body.  The  manager  holds 
conferences  here  once  a  month. 
While  on  these  trips,  we  have 
made  definite  connection  between  the 
colleges  and  the  Colorado  Food 
Conservation  Board. 

Among  our  most  interesting  calls 
are:  a  farm  expert  to  teach  garden- 
ing to  180  girls;  office  manager  for  a 
big  insurance  company;  assistant  reg- 
istrar in  a  college;  head  resident  of 
a  settlement  house;  private  secretary; 
organizers  of  Civilian  Relief  work  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Division  of  the 
Red  Cross;  girls  to  be  given  special 
training  for  assistant  buyers  in  one 
of  our  best  Denver  stores.  During 
the  first  week  of  March  we  made  five 
permanent  placements. 

COLLEGIATE  BUREAU  OF  OC- 
CUPATIONS 

209  Congress  Building, 
Detroit. 

MRS.   HELEN  C.   MUNROE,  MANAGER 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Col 
legiate  Bureau  of  Occupations  of  De- 
troit was  held  on  March  19th.  The 
officers  of  last  year  were  re-elected. 
The  president's  report  covered  the 
work  of  the  year  in  general,  includ- 
ing the  increased  amotmt  of  voca- 
tional guidance  work  and  the  in- 
stalling of  standard  records  and 
business  system. 

The  manager's  report  showed  that: 
(1)  thirty  distinct  types  of  position 
had  been  filled;  (2)  that  the  college 
girl  is  increasingly  welcome  in  busi- 
ness; (3)  that  the  entrance  of  edu- 


cated, trained  women  in  numbers 
into  the  working  world  is  raising 
salary  standards. 

There  is  an  interesting  movement 
afoot  here  to  concentrate  all  legiti- 
mate placement  work  of  women 
under  one  roof;  by  the  next  number 
we  shall  probably  be  able  to  give 
definite  facts  concerning  this. 

COLLEGIATE  BUREAU  OF  OC- 
CUPATIONS 

1002  Stevens  Building, 
N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

HELEN  M.  BENNETT,  MANAGER 

The  conference  on  Employment 
for  the  Woman  of  Forty- five  was 
very  well  attended  and  drew  forth 
some  interesting  discussion.  Mr. 
Elmer  Stevens  of  the  C.  A.  Stevens 
Company  was  especially  illuminat- 
ing on  the  possibilities  for  these 
women  in  department  stores,  their 
special  fittness  for  this  type  of  work, 
their  native  limitations,  and  sug- 
gested night  courses  in  salesmanship 
for  the  untrained  woman  of  middle 
age  who  wishes  to  enter  this  field  of 
occupation.  Mr.  Victor  Gannon  of 
the  Employment  Bureau  of  the  Em- 
ployers' Association  gave  sidelights 
on  his  work  in  placing  men  of  forty- 
five,  and  Miss  Breckinridge  of  the 
School  of  Civics  set  forth  proposed 
short  courses  which  would  prepare 
these  women  for  semi-social  posi- 
tions. The  discussion  seemed  to 
stress  the  limitations  of  the  mature 
woman  in  coping  with  the  problem 
of  employment,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  note  in  this  connection  a  very 
discriminating  letter  which  came  to 
this  office  from  an  employer  concern- 
ing one  of  our  young  college  gradu- 
ates in  which  he  says,  "She  greatly 
overestimates  her  earning  capacity. 
She  takes  a  superficial  view  of  busi- 
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ness  generally  and  has  not  the  first 
conception  of  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. She  is  laboring  under  an  arti- 
ficial philosophy  which  will  interfere 
very  much  with  her  future  unless 
she  gets  a  more  practical  view  of 
things.  Her  greatest  handicap  is  that 
she  expects  too  much  too  soon" 

We  are  having  a  great  demand 
for  legal  stenographers,. for  draughts- 
women, and  have  placed  candidates 
with  the  War  Savings  Committee, 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  Ameri- 
can Fund  for  the  French  Wounded, 
American  Red  Cross,  British  Re- 
cruiting Mission,  and  the  Federal 
War  Trade  Board.  We  have  sent 
another  laboratory  worker  to  the 
city  psychopathic  laboratory  and 
placed  a  young  woman  as  efficiency 
expert  with  one  of  the  large  de- 
partment stores. 

COLLEGIATE  VOCATIONAL  BU- 
REAU 

510  Bessemer  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

eSTHSR    M.    SMITH,  DIRECTOR 

When  this  item  for  News  Notes 
goes  to  press  it  will  be  almost  time 
for  the  Spring  Conference  of  the 
National  Committee  of  Collegiate 
Bureaus  of  Occupations.  At  this 
writing,  we  have  just  received  the 
good  news  that.  Pittsburgh  is  to  be 
hostess  for  the  meeting  to  be  held  Sat- 
urday, May  25th.  We  are  looking 
forward  with  keen  anticipation  to 
entertaining  the  other  Bureaus,  for 
the  first  time  and  hope  that  all  the 
bureaus  will  have  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative present.  With  such  a  cen- 
tral Ipcation,  we  hope  to  have  this 
the  most  truly  representative  gather- 
ing up  to  this  time. 

On  the  18.  19  and  20  of  March, 
Wooster  College  held  for  its  women 
students  a  Vocational  Conference,  at 
which  a  wide  variety  of  occupations 
for  women  were  presented.  Miss 
Smith  spoke  on  "New  Occupations 
for  Women  on  Account  of  the  War" 
and  held  conferences  with  innumer- 
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The  October,  1916,  and  the  Mar. 
May  and  October,  1917,  numbers  of 
the  Journal  are  exhausted.  Mem- 
bers having  copies  of  those  issues 
of  which  they  are  willing  to  dispose 
will  confer  a  favor  by  communicat- 
ing with  the  Executive  Secretary, 
934  Stewart  Avenue,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Dr»  Stanton  Coit,  President  of  the 
Ethical  Church,  London,  aaya: 

"The  Menorah  Journal  is  an  ex- 
cellent periodical  both  in  spirit  and 
thought  as  well  as  literary  quality." 


Every  college  man  and  woman 
should  subscribe  to  the  only  publica- 
tion of  its  kind.  Notable  contributors 
to  previous  issues  include  Israel 
Zangwill,  Justice  Louis  Brandels, 
President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Pro- 
fessor John  Dewey,  and  others. 


Suhacriptions 
$2.00  per  year 

The  Menorah  Journal 

600  Madison  Avenue      New  York  City 


Wallace  School  and 
Conservatory 

College  Preparatory  Course  and  two  years 
of  Collegiate  Work.  Domestic  Science 
and  Art.  Graduate  Courses  in  Piano, 
Voice,  Organ,  Violin,  Public  School 
Music. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  PUPILS 
THE  MISSES  WALLACE 

PRINCIPALS 
82  Jelferton  Afenue         Columbus,  Ohio 


Cohmibus  School  for  Girls 

Parsons  Place 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
Day  and  Boarding  School.  College 
Preparatory   and   General  Course 

Hm^A   MUtTmrnmrnm   i  ALICE  GLADDEN 
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able  students  all  three  days  of  the 
conference.  Miss  Ruth  E.  Marshall, 
dean  of  women  at  Wooster,  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  success  of  the 
first  conference  held  at  the  college 
and  of  the  interest  aroused  among 
the  citizens  of  the  town,  as  well  as 
among  the  students. 

The  Pittsburgh  Committee  was  in- 
terested in  the  February  News  Notes 
from  Chicago  and  Philadelphia, 
which  showed  that  those  bureaus 
were  doing  war  service  of  the  same 
kind,  as  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Bureau.  By  giving  half 
time  to  the  Department  of  Women 
in  Industry  of  the  Council  of  Nation- 
al Defense,  Miss  Smith  has  been 
working  on  the  problem  of  mobiliz- 
ing the  woman  power  of  Allegheny 
County  to  be  on  call  when  the  need 
arises.  In  connection  with  the  Liberty 
Loan  drive  this  department  will  have 
a  large  mass  meeting  with  new  war 
pictures  recently  released  by  the 
government,  and  Mrs.  Antoinette 
Funk  of  Washington  as  speaker.  The 
meeting  is  especially  desired  for 
women  in  industry. 

So  far  this  month,  the  Pittsburgh 
Bureau  has  made  over  seventy-five 
placements  almost  all  of  them  hav- 
ing salaries  over  seventy-five  dollars 
a  month.  Quite  a  number  of  these 
positions  has  been  with  departments 
of  the  United  States  Government 
located  in  Pittsburgh. 

WOMAN'S  OCCUPATIONAL  BU- 
REAU 

827  Andrus  Building, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

MARGARET  HUTTON  ABELS,  MANAGER 

"Woman  Takes  Job  as  Solicitor 
for  Live  Stock  Firm.  Not  Even  the 
Stock  Yards  are  Immune,"  says  a 
Twin  City  paper.  This  is  one  of 
our  regstrants  and  she  is  "making 

The  permanent  positions  arc  gaining 
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over  the  temporary  and  we  arc  re- 
ceiving calls  for  some  high  salaried 
women.  One  of  our  registrants  has 
gone  into  our  famous  knitting  fac- 
tory as  manager  of  a  large  office  de- 
partment. 

In  February  the  manager  visited 
Northfield  and  talked  to  the  seniors 
of  Carleton  and  Saint  Olaf  colleges 
on  Vocations  for  Women,  and  in 
March  she  talked  to  the  Hamline 
College  girls  at  chapel  and  inter- 
viewed   seventeen    of    them.  Dean 


Benton  of  Carleton,  and  Dean  Young 
of  Hamline,  made  these  visits  both 
pleasant  and  profitable. 

Our  office  force  has  been  increased 
by  the  addition  of  Miss  Ness  Stans- 
berry  as  assistant  on  a  scholarship 
basis.  She  is  taking  work  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  render- 
ing valuable  service  in  the  office. 

Our  registration  is  keeping  up  an 
average  of  seven  a  day  and  we  are 
busier  than  ever  in  our  war  informa- 
tion department. 


American  Efficiency 

The  Vaterland,  one  of  the  German  interned  ships  and  the 
largest  ship  afloat,  is  now  in  the  United  States  service  renamed 
the  Leviathan,  Americans  are  able  to  operate  this  ship  at  a 
higher  rate  of  speed  than  the  Germans  were  able  to  do  and  this 
with  200  tons  of  coal  less  a  day.  The  Leviathan  has  one  Ameri- 
can captain  in  place  of  five  German  captains  of  the  Vaterland,  and 
one  American  chief  engineer  instead  of  a  chief  engineer  and  five 
assistants  that  German  efficiency  required. 
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Many  people  think  that  unless  a  child  studies  a  certain 
number  of  text  books  before  he  reaches  a  certain  age,  unless  he 
associates  with  a  crowd  of  other  children  from  babyhood  and 
does  the  regulation  things  in  the  way  in  which  other  children 
do  them,  he  will  grow  up  either  ignorant  or  eccentric  or  both. 
The  result  of  the  universality  of  this  belief  is  Ithe  education  of 
children  in  masses,  by  wholesale  methods  and  with  a  conse- 
quent loss  of  individuality  and  initiative.  Many  criticise  the 
present  system  but  few  have  conviction  or  courage  enough  to 
deviate  from  it.  For  the  benefit  of  such,  this  story  of  the 
development  of  a  normal,  healthy,  active  boy  is  written.  The 
fact  that  only  a  few  months  of  study  enabled  him  to  take  his 
place  with  those  who  had  spent  years  in  the  graded  schools 
should  encourage  others  to  give  their  boys  freedom  of  mental 
action.  The  result  would,  I  believe,  be  more  thoughtful,  more 
original,  more  intellectually  alert  and  purposeful  men. 

This  boy  lived  in  his  home  in  the  country  without  teachers, 
except  in  German  conversation  and  music.  He  seemed  to  those 
who  knew  him  intelligent  and  wide  awake.  He  had  a  good 
command  of  the  English  language  and  a  fund  of  varied  infor- 
mation picked  up  from  books,  nature  and  association  with 
intelligent  people.  When  he  had  passed  his  sixteenth  birthday 
an  idea  took  shape  in  the  maternal  brain  that  it  was  unfair  to 
him  to  keep  him  longer  at  home.  The  idea  would  not  down  and  it 
ended,  finally,  in  his  being  sent  to  the  principal  of  a  private 
school  of  high  reputation  to  inquire  the  conditions  of  entrance. 
He  went  himself  and  alone  because  of  the  family  policy  that  if 
you  are  going  to  do  a  thing,  you  are  the  one  to  do  it.  Con- 
scious of  her  son's  ability,  intelligence  and  wide  general  knowl- 
edge, the  mother  had  no  fear  of  the  outcome  and  was  therefore 
greatly  surprised  when  he  came  home  silent  and  evidently 
depressed,  in  answer  to  her  questions  only  saying,  "He  asked 
me  everything  I  didn't  know  and  he  wants  to  see  you  to- 
morrow." 

The  mother  obeyed  the  summons  with  sinking  heart.  The 
father  who  had  inspired,  aided  and  abetted  throughout  these 
years  of  educational  independence  was  three  thousand  or  more 
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miles  away.  If  a  fatal  mistake  had  been  made,  could  they  ever 
forgive  themselves?  Recalling  the  long  ago  times  when  she 
had  been  summoned  before  school  or  college  professors  because 
of  great  delinquency  (for  there  had  always  been  superabundant 
time  in  school  and  college  to  be  irrepressibly  energetic  in  unex- 
pected ways)  the  mother  entered  the  presence  fearfully.  The 
grave  concern  of  the  principal's  face  confirmed  her  doubts.  "To 
bring  up  a  boy  in  such  ignorance/'  he  said,  ''is  a  crime."  And 
that  boy  knew  more  than  his  supposedly  well  educated  mother! 
''I  know  he  does!  I  know  he  does!"  Like  Galileo  confronted 
with  apparently  irrefutable  evidence,  she  kept  mentally  repeat- 
ing her  conviction,  even  while  listening  with  her  "external 
ear"  to  the  report  of  eighteen  words  out  of  twenty  mis-spelled 
and  of  the  total  failure  in  mathematics.  Her  heart  struck  mud- 
bottom  and  stuck  there,  with  the  master's  concluding  words, 
"It  is  pupils  like  this  who  turn  ithe  heads  of  their  teachers  pre- 
maturely gray."  The  estimate  was  evidently  sincere  and 
given  with  unmistakable  effort  at  kindliness.  The  mother, 
struggling  hard  to  keep  her  composure,  managed  to  sajr  that 
much  might  be  done  in  the  summer  and  that  she  would  like  to 
have  a  course  of  studv  outlined  on  which  there  might  be  a 
re-examination  in  the  fall.  This  was  done  and  the  boy  set  to 
work  with  a  will  to  study  systematically  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  making  such  progress  that  the  mother  began  to  hold 
up  her  head  again  and  to  hope  that  her  crime  might  prove  to 
have  had  extenuating  circumstances. 

School  opened  in  October.  The  boy,  fortified  by  the  fact 
that  the  experience  was  no  longer  a  complete  novelty,  by  the 
consciousness  of  having  studied  the  text  books  carefully  and  by 
the  possession  of  his  first  pair  of  long  trousers,  appeared  to 
much  better  advantage  than  in  the  spring  and  was  entered  in 
the  eighth  grade,  not  a  high  rank,  surely,  for  a  boy  of  his  age, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  had  required  only  three 
hours'  study  a  day  for  three  and  a  half  months,  instead  of 
seven  years,  to  put  him  there. 

He  soon  caught  the  school  spirit,  made  friends  easily  and 
entered  into  the  new  life  with  zest,  took  first  group  in  all  of  his 
studies  and  particularly  prided  himself  on  getting  100  in  every 
spelling  test.  The  world's  first  estimate  of  him  had  had  a 
decidedly  stimulating  effect. 

Just  before  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  principal  spoke  to 
him  very  gravely  and  seriously. 

"There  is  something  the  matter,"  he  said,  "when  a  boy 
with  your  record  is  in  the  Grammar  grade.  You  will  have  to 
go  into  the  High  School,"  and  at  about  this  time  in  answer  to 
the  mother's  question,  "Are  your  teachers  growing  gray  very 
fast?"  the  good  man  replied,  "On  the  contrary,  madame,  such 
children  as  yours  keep  the  teachers  young." 

At  the  close  of  this  firsit  year,  the  boy  was  told  that  he 
could  be  ready  for  college  in  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years. 
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and  the  mother  began  to  feel  that  the  sixteen  years  spent  in 
learning  and  doing  things  provided  for  in  no  school  or  college 
were  a  real  asset. 

The  results  of  the  school  experiment  had,  however,  been 
good.  The  boy  had  been  shown  the  necessity  of  learning  the 
ordinary  things  as  well  as  the  unusual  ones  with  which,  here- 
tofore, he  had  been  largely  occupied.  He  had  formed  happy 
associations  and  acquired  a  different  viewpoint.  He  had  proved 
his  ability,  physically  and  mentally,  to  rank  with  boys  of  his 
own  age.  Cfompetition  had  girded  him  to  run  the  race  with  his 
fellows  rather  than  to  pursue  his  own  leisurely  way,  and  prob- 
ably at  a  time  when  such  stimulus  was  most  advantageous. 

But  the  school  in  which  this  first  year  was  spent,  like 
manv  present-day  schools,  offered  no  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  Greek,  and  the  heterodox  parents  of  our  boy  consider  that 
Greek  culture  is  the  foundation  of  modem  civilization  and  that 
first  hand  knowledge  of  the  literature  and  history  of  Greece  is 
one  of  the  comer-stones  of  a  well-balanced  education.  It  was 
therefore  decided  that  he  should  take  up  Greek  in  one  of  the 
city  universities.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  father, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  a  university  faculty,  would  intro- 
duce his  son  and  smooth  away  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
this  irregular  proposition.  Notnin^  was  farther  from  the  pater- 
nal thought.  The  boy  was  gettmg  his  own  education  and, 
without  introduction,  presented  himself  to  the  dean  of  the  fac- 
ulty, asking  to  be  admitted  to  a  beginner's  class  in  Greek.  The 
dean,  leaming  that  the  applicant  had  finished  only  the  first 
year  of  High  School,  declared  the  proposal  impossible ;  but  the 
boy,  undiscouraged,  pleaded  his  own  cause  so  well  that  he 
obtained  permission  to  enter  the  class  if  the  head  of  the  Greek 
department  were  willing.  The  learned  professor  listened  dubi- 
ously to  the  boy's  request  and  endeavored  to  chill  his  enthus- 
iasm by  recountal  of  the  large  numbers  of  fuU-fliedpfed  freshmen 
who  had  failed  in  his  department,  but  finally  yielded  to  the 
extent  of  a  reluctant  permission  to  enter  the  class  on  trial.  So 
began  two  years  of  study  of  Greek  during  which  the  boy  saw 
his  fellow-classmates  drop  out  one  by  one  until  he  remained 
alone  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  having  experienced^  the 
very  advantageous  conditions  of  studying  his  subject  in  a 
small  class  with  an  enthusiastic  teacher.  The  contact  of  pro- 
fessors with  pupils,  which  was  the  great  excellence  of  the  old- 
time  college,  is  impossible  in  the  large  universities.  Formerly 
the  personality  of  the  faculty  gave  the  character  to  a  school  or 
college.  Thomas  Arnold  made  Rugby  and  Mark  Hopkins, 
Williams,  but  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  mortal  man  to 
personally  influence  the  thousands  of  boys  who  gather  in  the 
popular  universities  of  today.  The  boys  give  the  character  to 
our  universities,  and  being  themselves  the  products  of  edu- 
cation en  masse  there  is  no  longer  a  distinctive  personality  to 
the  modem  overgrown  university.   The  boy  of  whom  I  write. 
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however,  had  grown  up  in  a  way  which  enabled  him  to  mingle 
as  easily  with  men  as  with  boys  in  the  spirit  of  the  four-year- 
old  who  asked,  "Mother,  may  I  go  out  to  the  woods  with  the 
other  men?"  Close  contact  with  the  personality  of  the  Greek 
professor  was  probably  quite  as  educational  as  the  actual  learn- 
ing of  the  language;  and  interest  in  chemistry,  aroused  at  this 
time  because  the  university  professor  of  chemistry  happened 
to  be  a  specialist  in  lines  along  which  the  boy  had  reading  at 
home,  opened  out  a  new  line  of  work  and  study. 

Boys  who,  from  earliest  childhood,  have  been  led  along  the 
straight  and  narrow  path  of  learning  by  the  never-failing 
teacher,  are  far  too  much  absorbed  in  acquiring  the  particular 
brands  of  knowledge  which  have  been  stamped  with  the 
approval  of  the  pedagogues  as  necessary,  to  be  able  to  even 
think  of  branching  off  into  any  of  the  pleasant  by-paths  that 
lead  to  intellectual  surprises. 

By  all  odds  the  most  important  part  of  these  later  years  of 
our  boy  has  been  the  continued  leisure  and  freedom  to  do  as 
he  liked  and  to  follow  his  own  individual  tastes  at  a  time  when 
boys  are  usually  submerged  in  the  demands  of  school  and  ath- 
letics. The  number  and  variety  of  subjects  in  which  he  has  an 
active  interest  may  be  illuminating. 

First,  both  in  the  amount  of  time  spent  and  in  general 
importance  is  the  wood  and  metal  work.  From  early  childhood 
the  boy  had  liked  to  make  things  with  his  hands.  Tools  were 
provided  as  he  needed  them,  therefore  not  to  create  the  taste 
but  as  a  result  of  it.  As  years  have  gone  on  the  work  has  been 
done  with  increased  care,  skill  and  artistic  spirit  until  the 
products  of  his  workshop  have  become  real  works  of  art.  A 
room  has  been  turned  over  to  him  and  there  he  makes  any- 
thing from  a  device  for  hanging  brooms  to  a  seven-foot  tel- 
escope. Patience,  ingenuity,  skill  and  taste  have  been  greatly 
developed  and  a  desire  to  pass  along  the  pleasure  and  profit 
gained,  the  true  test  of  the  value  of  knowledge,  is  shown  by 
the  boy's  offer  to  teach  a  small  neighbor.  The  two  boys  now 
work  together  three  afternoons  a  week  and  are  turning  out 
useful  things  that  would  be  a  credit  to  an  expert  cabinet 
maker.  They  polish,  carve  and  inlay  with  tireless  enthusiasm. 
The  telescope,  made  several  years  ago,  is  being  provided  with 
an  equatorial  mounting  from  an  old  bicycle,  and  along  with  the 
mechanical  work  has  gone  a  newly  aroused  interest  in  the 
stars.  Astronomical  books  occupy  a  prominent  place  on  the 
boy's  table  and  the  sky  is  examined  at  all  sorts  of  queer  hours 
of  day  and  night. 

In  consequence  of  this  provision  and  taste  for  mechanical 
work,  -the  boy's  reading  often  tends  to  practical  results  and  not 
merely  to  the  accumulation  of  information.  After  reading  of 
the  ways  in  which  savages  make  fire,  he  will  be  found  in  his 
workshop  devising  mechanisms  for  twirling  one  stick  in 
another  to  produce  lire  by  friction.   An  account  of  the  means 
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of  attracting  birds  to  the  house  induced  him  to  make  boxes  for 
the  birds  from  artistic  cedar  trunks.  The  reading  of  a  paper  on 
the  making  and  uses  of  cheese  led  to  his  appropriation  of  all 
the  skimmed  milk  that  could  be  spared  for  experimentation  and 
has  resulted  in  some  very  palatable  and  quite  unusual  cheeses. 
He  is  also  conducting  a  series  of  rather  unsavory  investigations 
in  the  uses  of  potatoes,  presenting  his  mother  with  some  very 
good  starch  and  using  the  by-products  for  the  making  of  alco- 
hol. The  kitchen  porch,  decorated  with  a  row  of  pails  and 
kettles,  in  which  the  juices  of  the  potato  are  fermenting,  testi- 
fies to  a  more  or  less  unappreciative  world  his  interest  in 
domestic  science. 

The  problems  of  bringing  the  nebulae  of  Orion  into  the 
field  of  vision  and  of  getting  butter  out  of  cream  in  the  least 
possible  time  are  alike  fascinating  to  this  unprejudiced  mind. 
He  can  turn  a  flat  piece  of  silver  into  a  beautiful  spoon  or 
ladle  and  he  can  locate  and  remedy  the  trouble  in  a  leaky  pipe 
joint.  He  can  turn  a  knife  grinder  into  a  honey  separator  or 
a  grain  winnower.  He  harnesses  a  lumber  wagon  to  his  Ford 
car  and  harvests  the  hay  when  the  old'  horse  inconsiderately 
dies  in  time  of  greatest  need. 

There  is  nothing  he  cannot  turn  his  hand  to  and  all  these 
things  he  does  because  he  wants  to,  not  because  he  is  told  to 
do  them,  and  in  consequence  everything  is  a  joy  to  him  and  in 
everything  he  uses  his  head  as  well  as  his  hands. 

Having  leisure  and  freedom  of  choice,  our  boy's  reading 
has  been  varied  and  extensive.  In  connection  with  his  mechan- 
ical work  he  has  devoured  books  and  magazines  on  technical 
and  scientific  subjects  and  in  connection  with  his  Greek,  books 
on  ancient  civilizations  have  been  routed  out  of  home  and 
public  libraries.  Emerson,  Thoreau,  William  Penn,  Shake- 
speare and  Stevenson  are  among  the  volumes  that  have  found 
their  way  from  the  family  library  to  a  permanent  place  on  his 
own  table ;  and  that  he  has  read  them  appreciatively  and  under- 
standingly  no  one  can  doubt  who  hears  his  general  conversa- 
tion and  is  acquainted  with  his  daily  life. 

Current  literature  has  occupied  much  of  his  time.  The 
g^eat  war  has  had  a  very  deep  and  important  influence  upon 
his  thoughts  and  feelings.  He  has  followed  its  course  closely 
and  intelligently  from  the  beginning.  He  is  well  informed 
about  its  causes,  its  leaders,  the  new  weapons  and  engines  of 
defense  and  offense,  the  food  status,  sanitary  conditions,  objects 
and  methods  of  the  warring  nations,  the  progress  of  submarine 
and  aerial  warfare,  etc.  His  knowledge  is  detailed  and  exten- 
sive, and  his  views  of  the  moral  aspects  of  the  war  are  decided 
and  clearly  thought  out.  His  sympathies  have  been  strongly 
aroused  and  he  has  made  many  personal  sacrifices  in  order  to 
be  able  to  help  those  who  are  suffering. 

I  make  no  claim  that  this  boy  is  unusual.  It  is  simply 
that  being  free  to  act,  he  finds  everything  interesting.  He  does 
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the  things  that  many  boys  would  enjoy  doing  if  they  had  the 
chance.  He  does  what  he  wants  to  do  instead  of  what  some 
one  tells  him  to  do,  and  therefore  his  heart  is  in  his  actions. 
He  is  a  boyish,  fun-loving  boy.  The  children  of  the  neighbor- 
hood idolize  him,  and  he  teaches  them  to  play  baseball  and 
football;  fights  snow  fights  and  mud  fights  with  them;  likes  to 
play  tennis  and  likes  it  best  when  he  wins ;  likes  to  ride  horse- 
back and  likes  it  better  when  the  bridle  is  not  quite  safe;  likes 
all  sorts  of  games  and  likes  them  better  when  he  can  change  the 
rules  a  little  to  g^ve  them  variety,  a  tendency  which,  I  believe, 
would  be  much  more  common  were  not  boys  from  babyhood 
required  to  comply  with  the  rules  necessary  for  dealing  with 
children  in  crowds.  If  he  plays  hide-and-go-seek  he  must  have 
the  victrola  going  to  drown  all  noise,  and  ten  to  one  he  will  use 
a  record  with  a  hole  punched  on  one  side,  so  that  "Tipperary** 
sounds  like  a  Cubist  painting  vocalized  and  "Kentucky  Home" 
like  the  clamor  of  cats  on  a  crowded  coping.  He  is  a  bom 
tease,  and  if  there  is  a  practical  joke  afloat  he  has  supplied  the 
motive  power.  Laughter  is  as  essential  to  him  as  work  and  he 
finds  life  full  of  it. 

The  mother  of  three  small  boys  asked  the  mother  of  this 
boy,  "How  did  you  keep  your  boy's  mind  occupied  when  he 
was  little?"  "Bless  your  heart,"  was  the  answer,  "I  never  kept 
my  boy's  mind  occupied."  A  boy  is  master  of  his  own  mind, 
or  should  be,  else  he  will  never  be  master  of  his  fate.  A  boy's 
mind  is  naturally  full  of  ideas  and  thoughts.  Give  him  a  stim- 
ulating environment  and  he  will  do  the  rest.  People  complain 
of  the  expense,  but  the  expense  of  letting  a  boy  educate  him- 
self in  the  way  indicated  is  much  less  than  that  of  any  other 
way  I  know  about.  He  very  soon  becomes  a  producer  instead 
of  a  consumer  only.  It  would  be  hard  to  calculate  in  dollars 
and  cents  the  money  which  this  boy's  home-interest  has  saved 
to  his  parents.  The  home  is  his  and  he  shares  the  responsibil- 
ity for  its  comfort  and  happiness;  he  is  a  vital  part  of  its 
mechanism,  not  a  mere  boarder  interested  only  in  getting  his 
meals  regularly. 

Strange,  is  it  not,  that  so  many  of  the  world's  great  men 
have  been  those  who  had  no  routine  school  education.  My 
observation  leads  to  the  belief  that  this  result  is  not  so  much 
due  to  difference  in  material  as  in  the  means  of  improving  it. 
The  men  who  have  been  able  to  carry  nations  through  great 
crises,  who  have  given  the  world  new  thoughts  and  who  have 
effectively  carried  out  new  ideas  are  those  who  have  not  been 
cramped  into  the  moulds  of  custom  but  who  have  expanded 
and  developed  along  the  lines  of  individual  interest  Should  we 
have  had  a  Socrates  if  the  husband  of  Xantippe  had  spent  six 
to  eight  hours  of  every  day  in  a  crowded  schoolroom  where 
thought  is  drowned  in  an  overwhelmingly  salt  sea  of  routine? 
Should  we  have  had  a  Shakespeare  if  the  young  son  of  the 
glover  had  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  text-books  which 
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constitute  the  mental  sustenance  of  our  contemporaries? 

If  the  boy  of  whom  I  write  had  lived  as  other  boys  do,  he 
would  doubtless  have  stood  well  with  his  teachers  and  have 
grown  up  like  a  thousand  and  one  other  boys  whom  one  meets 
in  every  public  school.  On  the  other  hand,  a  thousand  and  one 
other  boys,  if  allowed  to  grow  up  as  he  has  done,  would  doubt- 
less be  today  as  busy  and  useful  and  independently  happ^  as 
he  is  instead  of  being  merely  similar  units  of  a  great  leisure 
class. 

Upon  the  school  falls  the  responsibility  for  the  most 
regrettable  divorce  of  the  modem  boy's  existence  from  practi- 
cal life.  He  lives  with  and  for  the  crowd  of  other  school  boys 
who  are  his  constant  companions.  The  great  world  outside 
the  school  barely  touches  the  sphere  of  their  existence.  Even 
the  present  awakening  in  response  to  the  call  for  sympathy  in 
the  great  world  war  touches  them  only  in  masses.  They  go  in 
droves  to  fairs  for  the  war  sufferers,  eating  ice  cream  (for 
which  their  parents  pay)  with  admirable  self-denial,  and  by 
squads  to  camps  because  the  crowd  goes  with  them;  but  how 
few  of  them  have  actually  thought  out  for  themselves  a  course 
of  helpful  action  which  they  will  pursue  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple. How  often  are  the  world  issues  of  importance  quite  sec- 
ondary to  the  outcome  of  the  football  games ! 

"Back  to  the  Farm"  is  a  slogan  well  worth  supporting, 
but  "Back  to  the  Home"  is  one  even  more  deeply  grounded  on 
the  needs  of  humanity.  "There  is  no  place  like  home"  is  a  song 
not  altogether  antiquated,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  tiie 
pursuit  of  equality,  liberty  and  notoriety  women  have  some- 
times loosened  their  g^ip  on  things  of  far  greater  intrinsic  value 
and  the  home  in  modern  life  is  at  times  almost  a  vanishing 
quantity.  The  up-to-date,  well-equipped  school  stands  ready 
to  assume  all  responsibility  for  the  lives  of  our  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, but  it  still  remains  true  that  personality  and  individuality, 
man's  high  attributes,  cannot  be  developed  in  crowds;  and  the 
question  of  the  parent  should  not  be,  "How  soon  can  I  send 
my  child  to  school,  shifting  my  responsibility  upon  the 
teacher?"  but  "How  long  may  I  keep  him  at  home,  laying 
broad  the  foundations  for  future  usefulness?" 
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AMONG  THE  BRANCHES 


Bloomington  Branch,  Bloomington,  Ind. — Our  county, 
Monroe,  has  been  thoroughly  organized  for  war  work.  College 
men  and  women  have  been  going  out  from  Bloomington  to 
small  districts  to  give  short  speeches  on  every  phase  of  the 
work.  In  order  that  we  may  not  miss  any  opportunity  for 
service  we  have  named  Mrs.  Herbert  Beck,  533  N.  Wash- 
ington Street  as  chairman  to  push  any  special  work  which  the 
A.  C.  A.  can  best  perform.  A  number  of  A.  C.  A.  members  have 
been  doing  active  county  work  for  months  but  they  have  not 
gone  out  under  the  branch  name. 

Dean  Ruby  E.  C.  Mason  at  our  last  branch  meeting  gave  a 
report  of  the  meeting  of  the  A.  C.  A.  Council  and  of  the  deans 
of  State  universities,  held  in  Chicago,  which  Miss  Mason 
had  attended.  She  also  gave  an  account  of  a  meeting  of 
Indiana  University  alumnae  in  Chicago  held  the  same  week. 
At  the  business  session  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  rummage  and 
fruit  sale  to  raise  money  to  aid  in  paying  the  deficit  in  the 
Bloomington  hospital  maintenance  fund.  The  hope  is  enter- 
tained that  enough  money  may  be  raised  to  add  something  to 
the  scholarship  fund  of  the  local  branch. 

Boston  Branch,  Boston,  Mass. — The  branch  has  had  six 
regular  meetings  this  year,  each,  as  usual  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  standing  committees.  Five  of  them  have  had  to  do  with 
the  war,  from  the  spiritual  needs  of  our  time,  and  the  relation 
of  poetry  and  the  war,  to  such  definite  things  as  social  service, 
nursing  and  food.  At  the  last  meeting,  April  3,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Euthenics  Committee,  Prof.  Thomas  N.  Carver 
of  the  Economics  Department,  Harvard  University,  spoke  on 
the  conservation  of  food  and  of  man-power,  urging  that  money 
be  spent  for  essentials,  not  for  non-essentials,  so  that  man- 
power might  be  massed  on  the  war  and  its  needs  alone. 

The  members  of  the  branch  joined  with  members  of  the 
College  Club  in  marching  in  the  great  Liberty  Loan  parade  in 
Boston  on  April  6,  when  President  Pendleton  of  Wellesley 
College,  a  councillor  of  the  Branch,  was  marshal  of  the  college 
women's  section. 

There  has  been  opened  in  the  store  of  the  C.  F.  Hovey 
Company,  Boston,  the  fifth  Liberty  Bread  Shop,  conducted  by 
the  Boston  branch.  College  girls  have  been  in  attendance, 
serving  luncheon  and  selling  recipes  and  bread.  During  the 
luncheon  hour  there  have  been  informal  talks  on  food  conser- 
vation by  various  food  experts.  The  committee  of  the  branch 
which  has  the  shop  in  charge  consists  of  Mrs.  W.  M.  Wheeler, 
Wellesley;  Mrs.  W.  L.  Jackson,  Boston  University;  Mrs.  Tal- 
bot Aldrich,  Bryn  Mawr;  Mrs.  Frank  Sawyer,  Radcliffe;  Mrs. 
William  S.  Booth,  Vassar;  Mrs.  L.  J.  Lincoln,  Mt.  Holyoke; 
Mrs.  S.  G.  Wren,  Tufts;  and  Miss  Frances  C.  Goodwin, 
Smith. 
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California  Branch,  San  Francisco,  Calif. — Dr.  Kate  Brous- 
seau  of  Mills  College,  who  has  been  in  France  for  the  past 
year  working  among  soldiers  suffering  from  shell  shock,  has 
been  remembered  by  the  California  alumnae  in  the  forwarding 
of  a  fifty-dollar  check  for  use  in  her  emergency  work. 

The  Stanford  Women's  Unit,  in  process  of  formation  in 
April  for  civilian  relief  work  in  devastated  portions  of  France, 
was  put  on  the  list  of  the  branch's  beneficiaries. 

At  the  annual  California  conference  of  social  agencies,  held 
this  year  in  Santa  Barbara,  the  Collegiate  Alumnae  was  well 
represented.  On  Saturday,  April  20th,  representatives  from  all 
of  the  branches  in  California  (except  the  Fresno  branch)  met 
in  special  conference,  with  Miss  Ethel  Moore,  sectional  vice 
president,  presiding.  The  college  women  who  were  speakers 
at  the  Saturday  conference  included  Miss  Mary  McDowell  of 
Chicago,  Dr.  Aurelia  Henry  Reinhardt,  president  of  Mills  Col- 
lege, and  Miss  Katherine  Jewell  Everts  of  Berkeley.  The  busi- 
ness session  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  the  preceding  week  by  the  National  A.  C.  A.  Council 


Luncheon  at  the  Santa  Barbara  Normal  School  was 
made  the  occasion  for  most  stirring  talks  by  Miss  Edith  Valet, 
president  of  the  New  York  City  branch,  A.  C.  A.,  and  Dean 
Jordan  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  former  outlined  the 
splendid  work  done  in  New  York  in  patriotic  education  and 
public  speaking  lines,  and  the  latter  of  Michigan's  work  to  link 
up  college  women,  all  over  the  State,  with  the  agencies  for 
war  work. 

Denver  Branch,  Denver,  Colo. — ^The  most  important  work 
we  are  to  do  this  spring  is  to  conduct  the  Vocational  Guidance 
conference  in  conjunction  with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  The  confer- 
ence is  to  be  an  all-day  session  held  on  May  4th  for  the  senior 
^rls  of  the  seven  high  schools  of  the  city,  and  the  general 
subject  of  discussion  will  be:  "After  High  School  What?" 
Following  the  program  will  be  an  opportunity  for  personal 
conferences  with  the  girls. 

Since  the  Bureau  of  Occupations  has  been  re-organized 
into  a  separate  Association  along  the  lines  of  the  New  York 
bureau,  we  are  watching  the  experiment  with  great  interest. 
We  especially  wish  to  see  how  many  organizations  of  women 
other  than  strictly  college  women  will  be  interested  in  giving 
their  support.  Though  the  bureau  is  now  separated  from  our 
branch,  we  shall  always  furnish  a  strong  backing  for  it  and  will 
probably  through  our  memberships  largely  control  its  destinies. 

The  branch  has  just  finished  its  drive  for  the  Third  Lib- 
erty Bond  subscriptions.  The  sum  of  $13,000  was  taken  out 
in  bonds  by  our  members  through  the  A.  C.  A.  This  represents 
only  a  third  of  our  members,  as  the  majority  had  subscribed 
through  other  organizations  before  the  committee  reached 
them.   Our  branch  itself  took  a  $100  Liberty  Bond. 
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Dulutfay  Minn. — The  Duluth  branch  started  its  work  for 
this  year  with  the  idea  of  doing  two  things:  first,  to  assist  at 
further  war  work  in  all  possible  ways;  second,  to  maintain  all 
educational  standards.  It  has  done  both  things.  It  has  g^ven 
up  its  monthly  teas  and  monthly  luncheons,  and  the  meetings 
were  not  the  less  well  attended.  Most  of  our  members  are 
Red  Cross  workers ;  some  are  Liberty  Loan  campaigners ;  some 
War  Saving  Stamps  workers;  some  are  at  the  head  of  relief 
work  here  and  some  are  in  France. 

Early  in  September,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Sinclair,  one  of  our  mem- 
bers, gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  Modem  Poetry  and  sold 
autographed  books  of  poetry  under  the  auspices  of  the  A.  C.  A. 
This  course  netted  $250,  which  was  sent  to  the  American  Field 
Service  in  France,  then  in  operation.  Major  Ian  Hay  Beith 
was  the  only  outside  lecturer  engaged  this  year.  His  lecture 
was  made  a  popular  event,  and  although  only  fifty  cents 
admission  was  charged,  $650  was  cleared  and  the  audience  of 
2,500  people  well  pleased.  Three  hundred  dollars  of  this  money 
was  placed  in  the  Scholarship  Fund,  $100  in  War  Saving 
Stamps,  $100  in  a  Liberty  Bond  and  the  balance  in  an  emer- 
gency war  fund. 

Eknira  Branch,  Elmira,  N.  Y.— Miss  Helen  Whitehead,  a 
member  of  the  branch  and  the  secretary  of  the  Elmira  Feder- 
ation of  Social  Service,  has  conducted  a  Saturday  morning 
class  in  social  welfare  work  at  Elmira  College  during  April  and 
May,  with  the  purpose  of  aiding  those  social  workers  in  the 
city  who  wished  to  gain  a  working  knowledge  of  such  methods 
as  would  benefit  the  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Martin,  executive  secretary  of  the  A.  C.  A., 
was  a  most  welcome  guest  of  this  branch  at  the  April  meeting, 
when  she  spoke  to  the  club  members  upon  the  necessity  of 
their  active  co-operation  with  the  government  in  organizing 
rural  community  councils,  in  assisting  the  Children's  Welfare 
Bureau  in  the  children's  year  work  and  in  helping  the  Food 
Administration.  Mrs.  Merle  D.  Thompson,  chairman  of  the 
Liberty  Loan  committee  of  the  Elmira  branch,  has  reported  a 
large  sale  of  bonds,  through  the  activities  of  the  club  members. 

El  Paso  Branch,  El  Paso,  Texas. — In  the  El  Paso  branch, 
numbering  something  over  eighty  members,  the  programs  and 
the  general  activities  of  the  year  have  dealt  entirely  with  war 
conditions.  Military  campaigns,  national  characteristics  of  the 
Allies  and  war  poetry  have  formed  the  basis  of  the  programs, 
while  work  for  the  Fatherless  Children  of  France  has  given 
occupation  to  a  large  and  very  capable  committee.  It  was  the 
object  of  this  committee  to  raise  all  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
"adoption"  of  the  children,  but  outside  interest  became  a  large 
factor  in  our  plans  and  we  were  glad  to  co-operate  with  a 
friendly  public.    From  our  own  efforts  enough  was  raised  to 
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support  12  children,  but  our  generous  townspeople  have  greatly 
augmented  that  number  and  our  total  is  now  78  orphans. 

A  War  Savings  Stamp  campaign  among  club  members 
resulted  in  pledges  amounting  to  over  three  thousand  dollars. 
In  the  Thrift  Stamp  drive  we  "did  our  bit"  and  as  a  club  we 
have  a  hundred  dollar  certificate  to  our  credit,  and  we  expect 
to  buy  a  Liberty  Bond  of  the  third  issue.  Before  we  close  our 
formal  meetings  for  the  year  we  expect  to  entertain  the  soldiers 
in  their  new  club-house  to  which  we  have  donated  two  dozen 
chairs. 

We  expect  to  carry  on  the  same  kind  of  work  next  year, 
backed  by  our  year  of  experience  and  a  more  effective  scheme 
of  co-ordination. 

Eugene  Branch,  Eugene,  Oregon. — ^At  the  March  meeting 
Dr.  B.  W.  DeBusk  of  the  University  of  Oregon  spoke  to  the 
branch  on  Child  Welfare  in  Oregon,  and.  dwelt  especially  on 
impending  legislation,  both  p^ood  and  bad,  along  that  line. 

The  April  meeting  issued  invitations  to  all  faculty 
and  A.  C.  A.  babies  under  five  years  to  accompany  their 
mothers  and  it  was  a  most  absorbing  meeting,  though  not  cast 
along  lines  quite  as  intellectual  as  some  others. 

In  March  the  branch  brought  John  Masefield,  the  poet 
and  war  lecturer.  The  expenses  of  the  lecture  amounted  to 
about  $200  so  we  felt  we  had  done  well  to  clear  between  $40 
and  $50,  which  was  turned  over  to  the  Red  Cross. 

Laramie  Branch,  Laramie,  Wyoming. — ^The  work  of  the 
Laramie  chapter  for  this  year  has  been  largely  in  connection 
with  the  Red  Cross.  Our  regular  monthly  meetings  have  been 
held  at  the  Red  Cross  rooms,  where  we  have  worked  on  band- 
ages. Such  other  work  as  we  attempted  was  carried  on  for  the 
most  part  by  means  of  committees  which  reported  at  these 
meetings.  Our  most  important  activity  during  the  year  was 
a  sanitary  survey  of  the  town,  which  we  undertook  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  women's  clubs.  In  this  we  had  the  help  of 
Miss  Ammerman,  a  field  nurse  sent  out  by  the  Delineator. 
Although  Miss  Ammerman  could  not  undertaJce  the  whole  sur- 
vey here,  she  was  with  us  for  several  days  and  gave  us  the 
benefit  of  her  advice. 

Our  association  has  also  tried  to  do  something  in  the  way 
of  vocational  advice  for  the  girls  of  the  university.  Two  or 
three  of  the  faculty  women  have  given  addresses  in  the  univer- 
sity assembly,  and  Dr.  June  Downey,  professor  of  philosophy 
and  a  member  of  our  chapter,  has  done  some  work  with  psy- 
chological tests,  to  determme  fitness  for  various  types  of  voca- 
tions. 

Los  Angeles  Branch,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — ^A  few  of  the 
members  of  the  Women's  University  Club  have  just  returned 
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from  Santa  Barbara,  where  •they  have  been  enjoying  a  brief 
conference  of  A.  C.  A.  branches  of  California  called  by  Miss 
Ethel  Moore,  our  sectional  vice-president.  The  occasion  was 
particularly  interesting,  coming  as  it  did  at  the  end  of  the  con- 
vention of  Social  Agencies. 

Reports  from  each  branch  were  given.  The  time  and  energy 
of  all  is  bein^  spent,  naturally,  largely  for  war  work.  It  proved 
very  inspirational  to  hear  what  others  are  doing.  Miss  Moore 
herself  had  some  very  suggestive  problems  for  us  to  consider, 
chief  among  which  were  the  great  need  for  college  women  in 
the  nursing  profession  and  the  selection  of  centers  in  our 
counties  as  meeting  places  for  college  women  throughout  the 
county,  enlisiting  such  college  women  as  possibly  associate 
members  of  some  nearby  branch.  Miss  Moore  feels  keenly  that 
all  college  women  should  be  co-operating  more  extensively  in 
the  work  we  are  doing. 

The  morning  session  was  followed  by  a  luncheon  at  the 
State  Normal  School  at  which  our  president,  Mrs.  Donnell,  pre- 
sided. Among  the  luncheon  speakers  were :  Mrs.  Mvra  D.  Jor- 
dan, dean  of  women  at  Michigan  University ;  Miss  Edith  Valet, 
who  has  charge  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  New  York,  and  Miss 
Irene  Myers,  dean  of  women  at  Occidental  College. 

Our  own  work  goes  on  splendidly,  but  after  such  inspir- 
ation as  our  delegates  have  brought  back  to  us  we  shall  under- 
take things  with  greater  energy  and  renewed  enthusiasm. 

Madison  Branch,  Madison,  Wis. — ^The  last  meeting  of  the 
branch  was  given  over  to  an  entertainment  by  university  stu- 
dents under  the  leadership  of  one  of  our  members.  Each 
A.  C.  A.  member  was  responsible  for  a  dollar's  worth  of  tick- 
ets, selling  as  many  more  as  possible.  The  money  thus  realized 
is  to  help  swell  the  funds  for  the  A.  C.  A.  scholarship  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  for  the  A.  C.  A.  speakers'  bureau. 

The  A.  C.  A.  speakers  have  been  doing  excellent  work  in  the 
city  and  in  Dane  County.  There  are  about  twenty  people 
giving  talks  and  entertainments.  The  line  of  work  varies 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  community.  Some  of  our  mem- 
bers speak  on  child  welfare  work,  other  on  Americanization, 
and  others  on  Women  in  Industry.  Still  others  have  been 
giving  readings  and  musical  entertainments.  About  twenty-five 
automobiles  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  depart- 
ment of  our  work. 

Minneapolis  Branch. — ^The  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  college 
clubs  recently  entertained  as  their  guest  the  national  A.  C.  A. 
president,  Mrs.  Lois  Kimball  Mathews.  The  occasion  was  a 
joint  meeting  held  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club,  which  is 
midway  between  the  two  cities.  It  was  in  fact  a  meeting  of 
the  college  women  of  the  State.  Mrs.  L.  W.  Kline  of  Duluth, 
the  new  sectional  vice-president,  was  present,  as  well  as  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Duluth  and  Northiield  branches.  Mrs.  Mathews 
made  an  inspiring  appeal  to  us  as  college  women  to  use  with 
humility  and  a  spirit  of  service  whatever  talent  or  ability  we 
might  possess.  "There  must  be  no  more  aloofness  of  college 
people,  she  said.  "The  men  in  the  camps  are  coming  to 
understand  each  other.  We  women  must  show  that  we  are 
worthy  of  a  democracy — ^worthy  of  the  ideals  our  men  are 
fighting  for.  It  is  only  by  the  united  loyal  efforts  of  all  women 
that  we  can  hope  to  change  conditions  existing  here  which 
sadly  need  changing.  We  must  teach  our  foreign  women  the 
English  language  so  that  they  may  understand  our  traditions 
and  ideals  and  we  must  be  glad  to  learn  the  lessons  they  can 
teach  us,  and  they  are  many. 

Our  scholarship  fund  and  fifty  dollars  extra  was  raised 
by  a  course  of  lectures  given  by  Dr.  Leroy  Arnold  of  Minne- 
apolis. A  new  committee  on  education  has  been  appointed  to 
investigate  the  parochial  and  private  schools  in  the  community 
to  insist  that  English  be  the  medium  of  instruction. 

Sheridan  Branch,  Sheridan,  Wyoming. — ^As  the  Sheridan 
city  schools  closed  almost  a  month  earlier  this  year  to  release 
the  boys  and  girls  for  garden  work,  our  May  meeting  is  to  be 
in  the  form  of  a  picnic  at  the  home  of  a  member  residing  in  the 
coal  camps.  The  word  picnic  may  seem  a  bit  incongruous  just 
now  but  we  are  entering  upon  this  in  a  true  spirit  of  loyalty, 
believing  that  an  occasional  day  in  the  open  is  needful. 

We  had  a  most  interesting  April  meeting.  Mrs.  Ethel  V. 
O'Neill,  a  branch  member,  who  with  her  family  was  residing 
in  Berlin  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  told  us  at  length  about 
conditions  there  at  that  time.  Her  close  association  with  the 
embassy,  the  consulate,  and  her  acquaintance  in  social  circles 
of  the  German  capital  lent  color  and  interest  to  her  talk,  which 
was  received  with  the  highest  appreciation. 

Southern  California  Branch,  Riverside,  Redlands  and  San 
Bernardino. — The  San  Bernardino  members  entertained  the 
branch  at  its  April  meeting  with  a  "Hoover  luncheon."  Mrs. 
Steams,  vice-president  of  the  Federation  of  College  Clubs,  Los 
Angeles,  spoke  on  Americanization.  The  honor  guest  of  the 
day  was  Miss  Hope  McDonald,  president  of  the  Minneapolis 
branch  of  the  A.  C.  A.  It  was  an  inspiration  to  hear  of  the 
interesting  work  of  her  branch,  especially  along  the  lines  of 
social  service. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  May,  a  basket  picnic  will  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  usual  luncheon  at  the  Glenwood  Mission  Inn. 
The  money  thus  saved  will  be  given  to  the  National  Red 
Cross. 

We  are  proud  of  the  accomplishment  of  two  of  our  mem- 
bers. Miss  Edith  A.  Hill  and  Miss  Mary  Joy  Lombard,  who 
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have  undertaken  an  interesting  edition  of  Spanish  American 
literature  suitable  for  school  texts.  Notice  of  their  first  book 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  magazine. 

Southern  New  York  Branch,  Binghamton. — ^The  Southern 
New  York  Branch  has  begun  work  in  the  campaign  for  pariotic 
education  in  earnest.  At  this  writing  we  have  placed  a  number 
of  speakers  and  have  issued  vouchers,  credentials  cards  and 
articles  of  allegiance,  to  which  every  speaker  must  sign  her 
name.  We  include  some  who  are  not  college  women  but  whom 
we  know  to  be  good  speakers.  We  meet  in  a  class  every  week 
under  the  instruction  of  Mrs.  Frances  Gordon  Sears,  a  very 
delightful  lecturer  on  history  and  current  topics.  When  we  are 
a  little  better  prepared  we  shall  invite  ourselves  to  speak  at  the 
granges  and  in  shops  at  the  noon-hour  if  they  want  us.  We 
have  undertaken  to  furnish  three-minute  speakers  on  the  war 
and  its  aims  for  women's  organizations  with  much  the  same 
idea  as  the  four-minute  speakers  among  the  men.  We  stand 
ready  to  furnish  such  speakers  for  any  meeting.  A  letter  to 
this  effect  has  been  sent  out  to  various  women's  organizations. 

St.  Paul  Branch,  St.  Paul,  Minn. — At  the  April  meeting, 
held  at  the  University  Club  in  St.  Paul,  Prof.  W.  H.  Schofield 
of  Harvard  talked  of  his  personal  impressions  of  the  Kaiser 
during  his  residence  in  Berlin  as  an  exchange  professor,  and 
Mrs.  Burton-Smith  of  England  spoke  very  eloquently  on  what 
the  English  women  have  done  and  are  now  doing  to  help  win 
the  war. 

The  College  Club,  through  the  anonymous  gift  of  one  of  its 
members,  has  been  able  to  have  an  occcupational  bureau  in  the 
city,  to  be  open  one  day  a  week.  Mrs.  Margaret  Abels,  man- 
ager of  the  Women's  Occupational  Bureau  of  the  Northwest 
with  headquarters  in  Minneapolis,  will  be  in  charge,  and  will 
be  assisted  by  Miss  Cleora  Wheeler  of  St.  Paul,  who  later  on 
will  be  put  in  charge  of  the  St.  Paul  office. 

A  most  successful  and  readable  column  has  been  put  in 
the  focal  theatre  programs  by  the  branch.  It  is  called  the  Con- 
servation Column,  as  it  is  made  up  of  war  recipes  chiefly,  but 
it  also  has  anecdotes  and  jokes  contributed  by  members  of  the 
club,  which  are  changed  weekly. 

The  club  continues  its  Wednesday  meetings  for  making 
surgical  dressings;  has  given  a  contribution  to  the  Refugee 
Garment  branch  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  has  started  a  Thrift 
Club. 


Toledo  Branch,  Toledo,  Ohio. — ^The  work  upon  which  the 
Toledo  branch  has  concentrated  its  chief  effort  is  that  of  pro- 
viding scholarships  to  help  a  few  g^rls  through  their  first  two 
years  of  college  life,  and  with  remarkable  generosity  Oberlin 
College  has  matched  this  endeavor  of  the  branch  with  an 
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equivalent  gift  of  free  tuition  for  each  of  the  four  girls  we  send 
to  that  institution.  For  several  years  we  have  maintained  these 
four  scholarships  of  one  hundred  dollars  each.  They  are  gifts 
to  the  girls  upon  whom  they  are  bestowed ;  no  obligation  other 
than  earnest  effort  to  be  worthy  of  them  is  required.  Last 
year,  however,  we  founded  a  new  scholarship  to  be  known  as 
the  Fay  C.  Schneider  Memorial  Scholarship  as  a  tribute  to  one 
of  the  honored  members  of  the  Toledo  branch.  This  new  one 
is  in  the  form  of  a  loan,  and  its  recipient  is  in  attendance  at 
Ohio  State  University. 

Topeka  Branch,  Topeka,  Kans. — ^At  a  recent  meeting  the 
branch  voted  $50  toward  a  scholarship  for  a  French  girl  in 
Washburn  College. 

War  relief  work  has  taken  the  place  of  other  activities  in 
the  branch  this  winter,  and  little  else  has  been  accomplished. 
Plans  are  being  discussed  for  a  joint  meeting  of  the  State 
branches  when,  it  is  hoped,  some  concerted  action  may  be 
taken  along  some  subject  of  State-wide  importance,  such  as 
dormitories  for  women  in  the  State  institutions. 


Summer  Courses  at  Holyoke  and  Smith 

A  "Training  Course  for  Health  Officers  in  Munition  Industries" 
is  to  be  given  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  from  June  26  to  August 
21.  This  course  will  include  regular  courses  in  hygiene  (industrial) 
and  labor  problems,  supplemented  by  lectures  by  noted  men  on 
special  topics. 

On  July  8th  a  training  course  in  psychiatric  social  work  will  open 
At  Smith  College.  Its  object  is  to  train  women  to  assist  physiaans 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  so-called  shell  shock  cases.  Six  months 
of  practical  training  will  follow  eight  weeks  of  instruction  in  the- 
ory. Bachelor's  degree  or  its  equivalent  necessary  for  entrance. 
For  details  consult  3ie  director.  Miss  Mary  C.  Jarrett,  74  Fenwood 
Road,  Boston,  Mass. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  COLLEGES 


Boston  University. — Eight  hundred  students,  two-thirds 
of  whom  are  women,  have  enrolled  in  the  free  Emergency  War 
Courses  offered  by  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 

The  university  has  received  a  bequest  of  $25,000  by  the 
will  of  Miss  Cornelia  Anne  French  of  Boston.  By  the  terms 
of  the  will,  the  legacy  is  to  be  applied  to  the  endowment  fund 
of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

The  summer  session  of  the  university  will  open  on  Mon- 
day, July  8,  and  will  continue  six  weeks,  closing  on  Saturday, 
August  17. 

The  Women  Graduates'  Club  gave  recently  a  series  of 
three  entertainments,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  divided 
equally  between  "L'Oeuvre  des  Petits  Blesses,"  which  is  main- 
tained by  the  Cercle  Frangais  of  the  university  in  Paris,  for  the 
benefit  of  wounded  French  soldiers,  and  the  fund  which  the 
club  is  raising  for  a  woman  worker  in  American  canteen  service 
in  France.  Miss  Mary  K.  Taylor,  A.B.  *10,  has  passed  the 
necessary  preliminaries,  and  is  prepared  to  serve  as  the  club's 
representative  in  France. 

Brown  University. — Over  one  hundred  high  school  girls 
were  entertained  at  the  Women's  College  in  April  by  the 
Rhode  Island  branch  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 
The  members  of  the  educational  committee,  of  which  Miss  E. 
Helena  Gregory  is  chairman,  acted  as  hostesses. 

A  great  incentive  to  the  work  of  the  college  war  emer- 
gency committee  has  been  given  by  the  co-operation  of  the  war 
service  committee  of  the  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  Col- 
legiate Education  of  Women.  The  glee  club  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  funds  for  Red  Cross  work  by  giving  to  it  the 
proceeds  of  "The  Black  Diamond,"  a  farce  with  music.  The 
book  and  lyrics  for  the  production  were  written  by  Miss  Grace 
M.  Sherwood,  1906,  and  the  music  was  written  by  Miss  Sadie 
Presel,  a  young  Providence  pianist. 

A  special  graduate  fellowship  has  been  awarded  to  Miss 
Marion  Edna  Knowles  of  Campello,  Mass.,  a  member  of  the 
senior  class.  Miss  Knowles  will  use  the  fellowship  for  a  year 
of  graduate  work  in  the  department  of  botany  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity. The  fellowship  is  the  g^ft  of  Miss  Anita  S.  Ward  of 
Boston,  who  is  deeply  interested  in  forestry. 

Bryn  Mawr  College. — In  order  to  meet  the  increase  in 
running  expenses,  Bryn  Mawr  College  was  obliged  last  year 
to  impose  an  "emergency  charge"  of  $50  upon  its  students. 
This  charge  was  paid  by  all  students  except  undergraduates 
who  held  scholarships  g^ven  for  financial  need,  and  graduates  who 
took  less  than  eight  hours  of  work  or  who  held  a  fellowship  or 
scholarship.    Since  the  income  secured  proved  insufficient  to 
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meet  the  war  increases  in  wages  and  the  price  of  coal*  food, 
and  materials  for  routine  repairs,  the  directors  have  decided 
to  raise  the  charge  to  $100  for  next  year.  Special  efforts  will 
be  made  to  help  students  who  cannot  be  exempted  but  who 
are  unable  to  pay  the  assessment. 

Three  conferences  have  been  held  during  the  past  month. 
The  Christian  Association  conference,  March  21st  to  March 
23rd  was  led  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross,  who  took  as  the 
main  topic  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  World  War.  On 
April  18th  and  19th  Miss  Helen  Fraser  met  the  members  of 
the  departments  of  the  War  Council  and  other  interested 
people  to  talk  over  various  lines  of  war  work — Liberty  Loans, 
Food  Production  and  Conservation,  Public  Speaking  and  war 
openings  for  women  in  paid  and  volunteer  work.  The  third 
conference  took  the  form  of  a  vocational  rally  of  alumnae  on 
April  13th,  arranged  by  the  appointment  bureau  of  the  college 
and  the  registration  department  of  the  War  Council.  Round 
Table  conferences  were  conducted  on  psychology,  law,  med- 
icine, teaching,  social  work,  journalism,  and  business.  Miss 
Julia  Lathrop  introduced  the  conference  by  an  address  on  the 
evening  of  April  12th  on  government  work  for  women. 

"The  Admirable  Crichton,"  which  was  presented  by  a  college 
cast  on  April  19th  and  20th,  proved  a  great  success  in  acting 
and  stage  setting.  The  proceeds  go  to  the  fund  being  raised 
to  support  the  Bryn  Mawr  Service  Corps,  towards  which  the 
students,  faculty,  staff  and  alumnae  are  working  with  all  their 
energies  this  year.  This  fund  also  benefited  by  the  glee  club 
performance  of  the  "Chimes  of  Normandy." 

Carleton  College. — Professor  William  H.  Schofield,  Carle- 
ton's  Harvard  Exchange  lecturer,  spent  three  weeks  here  in 
April.  Few  speakers  have  had  so  great  an  influence  over  all 
the  students,  faculty  and  townspeople  as  did  Dr.  Schofield 
during  his  short  stay  in  Northfield.  Besides' his  regular  talks 
at  Carleton  on  Comparative  Literature,  and  one  at  St.  Olaf 
College  on  "The  Scandinavian  Situation  in  This  War,"  he  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  city  loyalty  meeting,  where  he  told 
of  his  personal  impressions  of  the  German  Kaiser. 

For  the  first  time  at  Carleton  the  home  oratorical  contest 
will  be  open  this  year  to  the  women  of  the  freshman,  junior 
and  senior  classes.  The  winner  in  this  contest  represents 
Carleton  in  the  intercollegiate  contest  next  spring. 

As'  a  war  measure  the  class  of  1919  has  elected  women  to 
fill  all  the  class  offices  for  the  senior  year. 

The  May  Fete  was  given  as  usual  this  year.  The  play 
selected  was  "The  Prince  of  Spring,"  written  by  Natalie 
Habein,  '20. 

University  of  Chicago. — More  than  five  hundred  courses 
will  be  offered  during  tiie  coming  summer  quarter  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  which  opens  June  17  and  closes  August  30. 
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The  first  term  begins  on  June  17  and  the  second  term  on  July 
25.  Students  may  enter  for  either  term  or  for  both,  and  the 
courses  for  this  quarter  are  the  same  in  character,  method,  and 
credit  value  as  in  other  quarters  of  the  year. 

The  coming  Summer  quarter  will  afford  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  men  and  women  who  desire  to  complete  any  general 
trainmg  already  begun  and  secure  special  intensive  training  in 
lines  immediately  related  to  war  needs,  such  as  military 
science,  food  conservation,  first  aid,  spoken  French,  etc. 

While  within  the  university  curriculum  changes  are  made 
and  special  war  courses  supplied,  the  alumni  organizations 
have  been  questioning  each  of  their  old  activities  and  consid- 
ering possible  new  ones,  adjusting  to  the  condition  of  war.  The 
second  alumni  reunion  during  this  war  is  held  at  the  university 
in  connection  with  the  June,  1918,  convocation.  Saturday, 
June  8th,  is  Alumni  Day.  The  exercises  are  simple  but  com- 
plete. One  feature  of  them  will  be  the  fifty-year  reunion  of 
the  class  of  1868  of  the  old  Chicago  University.  That  class 
roll  was  originally  only  nineteen,  but  ten  or  perhaps  twelve  of 
its  men  and  women  are  expected  for  this  reunion.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Alumni  Council  has  been  sending  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Mag^ine  without  charge  to  all  University  of 
Chicago  men  and  women  in  ^'service,"  and  collecting  a  special 
fund  to  make  this  possible.  The  College  Alumni  Association 
is  having  a  lar^^e  service  flag  whereon  is  registered  each 
University  of  Chicago  man  and  woman  in  service. 

Colorado  College. — ^The  committee  of  the  A.  C.  A.  on 
vocational  guidance  under  the  chairmanship  of  Miss  Adelaide 
Denis  has  been  particularly  active  and  successful  this  year  in 
reaching  the  students  of  the  college  through  personal  confer- 
ences and  through  valuable  addresses  by  women  prominent  in 
different  professions  and  occupations.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting meetings  was  held  this  month  when  Miss  Adda  Eld- 
rid^^e,  representative  of  the  American  League  of  Nursin|f  Edu- 
cation, presented  the  importance  of  the  nursing  profession  for 
college  women.  The  work  of  this  committee  culminated  on 
Saturday,  April  30,  in  a  remarkably  interesting  vocational 
guidance  conference.  Over  325  registered  during  the  day, 
which  in  itself  indicated  the  interest  which  has  been  aroused 
in  the  subject  of  vocational  guidance. 

Miss  Redifer,  government  expert  on  food  conservation,  is 
giving  ,a  course  to  two  classes  of  Colorado  College  students 
with  an  enrollment  of  50. 

A  group  of  women  students  has  enlisted  for  fruit  picking 
on  the  Western  slope  this  summer.  They  will  live  in  camp 
and  will  be  employed  on  nearby  ranches  from  June  10  until 
September  1.  A  number  of  students  who  live  in  Colorado 
Springs  have  undertaken  to  farm  a  portion  of  the  college  cam- 
pus this  summer. 
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On  April  15  a  Speakers'  Bureau  was  organized  in  Colorado 
College  under  the  Woman's  Council  of  Defense. 

University  of  Colorado. — ^As  in  all  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities the  men  and  women  of  the  University  of  Colorado  find 
their  first  interests  in  the  war  and  in  its  activities.  These 
activities  are  carried  on  through  one  central  organization,  the 
Patriotic  League  of  the  university.  It  is  made  up  both  of 
students  and  faculty,  the  president  bein^  Professor  Hadley  of 
the  Law  School,  ex-govemor  of  Missouri.  There  are  six  com- 
mittees through  which  much  effective  work  has  already  been 
done:  conservation,  publicity,  Red  Cross,  finance,  literature  and 
military  affairs. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Conservation  Committee,  of  which 
Dr.  Ramaley  of  the  Biology  Department  is  chairman,  the  policies 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  Food  Commission  have  been  carried 
out.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  food  have  been  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Blakey,  Director  of  our  Home  Economics  De- 
partment, and  by  others.  Menus  have  been  planned  for  house  man- 
agers; lectures  on  the  conservation  of  coal  have  been  given; 
the  regular  social  calendar  has  been  cut  in  half;  and  yet  there 
is  much  more  to  be  done.  We  have  only  begun  to  touch  the 
edge  of  this  subject. 

Elmira  College. — Recent  lecturers  at  the  college  have  been 
Prof.  Astie  of  the  University  of  Bordeaux,  exchange  professor 
at  Harvard  University.  Prof.  A.  H.  Allen  of  the  Department 
of  Economic  Ornithology  at  Cornell  University;  Mr.  Morris 
Gnesin,  a  young  Russian  revolutionist  from  Odessa,  who  is  at 
present  at  Syracuse  University  as  a  student,  and  Mr.  Pettitt, 
the  assistant  director  of  the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy. 

The  registration  of  new  students  for  next  year  stands 
where  it  was  July  first  last  year.  An  unusually  large  percent- 
age of  the  present  student  body  has  registered  for  next  year 
also. 

Many  students  have  completed  First  Aid  courses  under 
direction  of  Dr.  Arthur  Booth  and  have  received  certificates  of 
proficiency,  and  many  have  completed  the  course  qualifying 
them  to  act  as  instructors  in  the  making  of  Red  Cross  surgical 
dressings.  In  addition  to  this,  several  thousand  dressings  have 
been  made  and  several  hundred  knitted  garments  completed 
since  the  last  report. 

The  college  expects  to  receive  two  of  the  French  women 
students  to  be  brought  over  by  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  for  education  in  American  colleges. 

Goucher  College. — The  most  outstanding  event  of  April 
was  the  Liberty  Loan  Drive,  which  netted  in  one  afternoon's 
subscriptions  a  total  of  $18,550,  subsequently  raised  to  $21,050 
from  students  and  faculty.  A  stirring  rally  was  held,  at  which 
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student  salesmen  sold  bonds  from  the  floor  after  speeches  from 
President  Guth,  the  student  chairman  of  the  drive,  and  one  of 
the  Baltimore  minute  men.  Patriotic  songs  were  sung  while 
the  returns  were  counted,  and  the  excitement  reached  a  high 
pitch  when  the  total  was  finally  announced. 

The  summer  work  committee  organized  a  registration  of 
students  for  various  forms  of  work.  Pledge  cards  were  handed 
in  by  365  girls,  indicating  their  intention  to  enter  some  occu- 
pation involving  patriotic  service.  The  recruits  for  the  Land 
Army  number  153,  part  of  whom  will  be  detailed  to  farms  in 
Maryland,  while  others  will  join  units  in  the  States  where  they 
reside.  Enthusiasm  for  this  branch  of  war  service  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  addresses  of  Miss  Marjorie  True  Gregg  of 
Radcliife,  and  Miss  Helen  Stevens  of  Barnard,  who  worked  with 
the  Bedford  unit  last  summer. 

The  college  has  been  profoundly  stirred  by  three  addresses 
on  the  work  of  women  of  the  allied  nations.  Mile.  Clement  told 
of  the  work  of  the  women  of  France ;  Miss  Helen  Fraser  followed 
with  her  inspiring  description  of  what  England  women  are  doing 
to  release  men  for  the  front ;  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Kellogg  described 
conditions  in  Belgium  since  the  German  occupation  and  the 
heroic  work  of  the  Belgian  women  within  the  "ring  of  steel." 
Her  address  was  made  the  day  before  the  junior-senior  banquet, 
the  big  social  event  of  senior  year,  and  the  students  were  so 
impressed  by  Mrs.  Kellogg's  description  of  the  fate  of  the 
under-nourished  children  of  Belgium,  unless  they  could  be 
taken  out  for  treatment  for  incipient  tuberculosis,  that  both 
classes  agreed  to  forego  the  material  part  of  the  banquet, 
excepting  the  last  course.  The  speeches  were  made  as  usual, 
and  a  telegram  from  Mrs.  Kellogg  was  read  accepting  the  gift 
of  $250  saved  from  the  supper,  to  be  sent  by  her  for  the  help 
of  the  Belgian  children. 

More  than  346  students  have  applied  for  admission  next 
year,  twice  as  many  as  the  present  halls  of  residence  can 
accommodate,  as  there  are  only  fifty  vacancies  indicated. 

The  college  has  been  successful  in  calling  to  the  director- 
ship of  the  Home  Economics  Department  Prof.  Ruth  Wheeler 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Dr.  Wheeler  received  her  A.B. 
degree  from  Vassar  in  1909  and  her  Ph.D.  degree  from  Yale  in 
1913.  For  the  past  five  years  she  has  been  research  worker  in 
dietetics  and  food  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  She  has  pre- 
pared some  valuable  pamphlets  on  the  conservation  of  food  for 
the  Government. 

Dr.  Agnes  L.  Rogers  has  been  appointed  head  of  the 
Department  of  Education.  Dr.  Rogers  is  now  on  the  staff  of 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University.  She  took  her  M.A. 
degree  at  St.  Andrews  University,  Scotland,  and  her  Ph.D. 
degree  at  Columbia  University  in  1917. 

The  latest  activity  of  the  War  Council  is  the  trainin|f  of 
four-minute  women.   Some  thirty  girls  chosen  by  the  Patriotic 
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Education  Committee  have  prepared  brief  speeches  which  they 
deliver  at  various  times  and  places.  They  have  begun  by 
giving  two  talks  a  week  at  each  of  the  dining  halls  and  at  the 
city  girls'  lunch  room. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  college  women's  rally 
to  be  held  at  the  auditorium  of  Goucher  College  on  May  18th. 
Every  college  woman  in  the  State  of  Maryland  whose  name 
and  address  can  be  found  is  to  be  invited  to  participate. 
Addresses  will  be  made  by  the  War  Council  of  the  A.  C.  A.: 
President  M.  Carey  Thomas  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Mrs. 
Gertrude  S.  Martin,  executive  secretary  of  the  A.  C.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  Morgan  of  the  Washington  branch.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  rally  is  to  set  forth  very  definitely  the  obligations 
and  responsibilities  of  the  college  women  in  connection  with 
war  service. 

Vv  -  -:     '^^^  -  '  ■  - 

Iowa  State  College. — Miss  Ruth  O'Brien,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  chemistry,  is  doing  some  interesting  work  on  food  sub- 
stitutes. A  great  many  flour  substitute  breads  have  been  made, 
using  oats,  barley,  rice,  etc.  Popped  pop  corn  and  dried 
peas  have  also  been  used,  the  popped  com  being  especially 
successful. 

Some  valuable  work  on  sugar  substitutes  in  jelly  making 
is  also  being  done.  In  the  course  of  some  work  on  the  com- 
position of  cranberry  juice  and  the  effect  of  its  constituents 
on  jelly  making.  Miss  O'Brien  happened  to  try  out  a  jelly  with 
pure  glucose.  The  result  was  so  successful  that  she  exper- 
imented with  corn  syrup,  honey,  sorghum  and  molasses.  The 
last  two  gave  too  strong  a  taste,  but  the  first  two  were  very 
successful  with  both  cranberries  and  apples. 

Jackson  College. — ^At  one  of  the  last  chapel  hour  talks 
closing  the  course  of  sixteen  lectures  on  topics  relating  to  the 
war,  Lieut.  Andre  Morize  gave  a  spirited  and  optimistic  talk 
on  the  war  situation.  Lieut.  Morize  showed  many  remarkable 
pictures  taken  during  his  term  of  service  at  the  French  front. 
Among  other  noteworthy  talks  in  the  series,  one  of  the  best 
was  a  talk  on  Raemaeker's  cartoons  by  Professor  Albert  H. 
Gilmer  of  the  English  Department.  Under  the  National 
Bureau  of  Historical  Service  Professor  Gilmer  is  giving  this 
talk  together  with  other  lectures  several  times  a  week  before 
clubs  and  business  organizations  and  audiences  of  army  and 
navy  men  stationed  at  camps  near  Boston. 

Besides  meeting  three  times  a  week  to  knit  and  make 
comfort  kits,  the  members  of  the  Tufts  College  branch  of  the 
Red  Cross  are  now  devoting  an  additional  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning to  making  surgical  dressings.  Mrs.  Leo  R.  Lewis  and 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Chamberlain,  who  has  had  superintendence  of 
similar  work  among  the  Jackson  students,  are  in  charge. 

On  May  8  were  held  the  initiation  and  public  exercises  of 
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Delta  Chapter  of  Massachusetts  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Two 
Jackson  students  were  initiated  from  the  class  of  1918,  together 
with  five  men  from  the  Tufts  graduating  class  and  two  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  1917.  Amy  Lowell  was  the  poet  and 
Morefield  Story  the  orator  at  the  public  exercises  which  fol- 
lowed the  initiation. 

University  of  Michigan. — The  senior  girls  are  being 
trained  this  year  for  Americanization  work,  and  word  will  be 
sent  back  to  their  counties  or  cities  that  they  are  coming  home 
prepared  to  help  in  this  work. 

The  dean  of  the  university  is  trying  to  get  Michigan 
organized  as  a  State  for  salvage.  She  took  the  card  catalogue 
of  all  the  women  who  had  ever  attended  the  university, 
whether  they  had  graduated  or  not,  and  had  it  arranged  by 
localities;  she  then  took  a  map,  and  selecting  several  of  these 
localities  at  a  time  sent  the  names  found  in  them  to  the  county 
chairmen  of  the  Council  of  Defense,  marking  the  names  of 
persons  whom  she  knew  could  speak  well. 

Sixteen  years  a^^o  when  Dean  Jordan  first  took  up  her 
work  at  the  university  there  was  but  $40  per  year  available 
for  loan  funds  for  needy  girls.  This  came  and  has  since  been 
coming  from  the  Saginaw  Valley  Alumnae  Association.  In 
1908  the  Michigan  women  of  the  State  Federation  of  Clubs 
raised  a  fund  of  five  thousand  dollars,  the  interest  and  every- 
thing that  might  be  given  above  the  principal  of  this  sum  to 
be  loaned  to  girl  students  at  the  university.  The  fund  was 
named  the  Lucinda  Stone  Fund  after  Mrs.  Stone  of  Kalamazoo 
College,  a  Mount  Holyoke  woman  who  prepared  the  first 
woman  to  enter  Michigan.  The  Ann  Arbor  branch  of  the 
A.  C.  A.  has  raised  and  administered  a  fund  that  amounts  to 
nearly  a  thousand  dollars,  and  funds  have  been  established  by 
the  Michigan  alumnae  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
and  in  Battle  Creek,  Detroit  and  Saginaw.  These  alumnae  are 
sending  definite  sums  ranging  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  dollars. 
Also  the  Michigan  women  in  Chicago  have  nearly  completed  a 
fund  of  five  thousand  dollars,  which  makes  in  all  nearly  $30,000 
for  the  use  of  women  undergraduates.  In  addition  to  this  a 
gift  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  (the  largest  single  gift  of 
the  kind  to  any  university)  was  made  this  year  by  former 
Regent  Levi  L.  Barbour  in  the  form  of  a  loan  fund  for  Oriental 
women  in  the  university,  especially  Chinese,  Japanese  and 
Indian.  It  was  not  stipulated  what  the  Oriental  women  should 
study;  they  were  simply  asked  to  go  back  to  their  own  coun- 
tries to  help  the  cause  of  women. 

In  practically  all  these  funds  the  money  is  loaned  through 
or  by  a  committee  and  without  interest  until  after  the  date  of 
maturity.  Thus  far  no  money  has  been  lost  by  failure  to  pay, 
and  in  most  cases  no  interest  has  had  to  be  paid  as  the  notts 
have  been  taken  up  on  or  before  the  date  of  maturity.  The 
money  is  invested  by  the  university  treasurer. 
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Milwaukee-Downer  College. — Miss  Elizabeth  Upham, 
director  of  the  Art  Department,  is  absent  on  leave  in  Washing- 
ton, where  she  is  co-operating  with  the  Federal  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education  in  plans  for  the  rehabilitation  of  returned 
soldiers  and  sailors.  A  Government  bulletin  embodies  the 
researches  of  Miss  Upham  in  this  field. 

The  Franco-American  Club  recently  presented  a  war  play, 
Pilleuls^  the  plot  and  dialogue  of  which  were  arranged  by  Pro- 
fessor Serafon  from  the  war  novels,  Le  Feu  and  Gaspard.  The 
proceeds  were  applied  to  the  fund  for  the  Fatherless  Children 
of  France. 

The  visit  of  the  French  Commission  on  March  1  was  an 
occasion  of  great  interest.  Captain  Duthoit,  formerly  professor 
of  economics  at  the  University  of  Lille,  and  Lieutenant  Flory 
spoke,  and  Sergeant  Dobel  sang  two  French  songs. 

With  the  receipts  from  the  annual  freshman  rally,  the  class 
adopted  a  French  orphan. 

University  of  Missouri. — Next  in  importance  to  the 
work  done  under  the  direction  of  the  School  of  A^- 
culture  and  the  Home  Economics  Department  looking 
toward  food  production  and  food  conservation,  perhaps 
the  poster  work  is  most  far-reaching  in  influence.  One 
of  the  first  undertakings  of  the  Poster  Club  of  the 
university  was  to  design  sets  of  posters  to  be  used  in  talks  to 
school  children  about  food  conservation.  The  first  poster, 
"Another  Army  for  Uncle  Sam  Fighting  Three  Battles  a 
Day,''  showed  a  long  line  of  children,  each  carrying  a  plate 
willi  proper  food — ^milk,  oatmeal,  dark  bread,  fruit,  and  gave 
the  children  the  idea  of  their  own  enlistment  in  this  army. 
This  poster  was  used  for  teaching  the  program  of  wheatless 
and  meatless  days,  the  days  of  the  big  battle.  A  poster 
showing  the  table  and  the  flag  of  the  patriot  and  tlie 
table  and  the  flag  of  the  slacker  insisted  on  the  abundance  that 
remained  for  one  who  had  given  up  all  the  forbidden  things.  A 
series  of  three  posters  showed  successively  a  group  of  Amer- 
ican children  saving  food ;  the  same  group  giving  it  to  Colum- 
bia to  send  by  a  waiting  ship  over  the  sea;  and  the  band  of 
foreign  children,  thin  and  ill,  waiting  with  empty  plates.  So 
effective  did  these  poster-talks  prove  with  children  that  the 
posters  were  asked  for  in  various  parts  of  the  State  as  sug- 
gestions to  local  artists. 

In  the  hope  of  stimulating  all  high  school  students  who 
had  skill  to  use  it  in  carrying  the  war  message,  the  university 
assembled  a  collection  of  posters  made  by  freshmen,  to  be 
displayed  in  a  series  of  towns.  Numerous  and  excellent  as  the 
government  posters  are,  it  is  evident  from  these  successes  that 
there  is  ample  room  for  the  original  poster  which  has  always 
unusual  interest  for  the  community  that  has  produced  it. 

On  the  day  of  the  recent  Liberty  Loan  parade  in  Colum- 
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bia,  Mo.y  several  art  students  painted  conservation  and  thrift 
posters  on  bill-boards  which  were  set  in  prominent  places  along 
the  streets. 

The  most  recent  work  of  the  patriotic  artists  is  a  collection 
of  illustrated  rhymes,  called  "Mother  Goose  in  War-time." 
These  will  be  distributed  by  the  Woman's  Committee,  Mis- 
souri Council  of  National  Defense,  as  bound  booklets  and  as 
hand-tinted  posters. 

Mount  Holyoke  College. — Plans  for  the  college  farm  are 
being  completed.  Probably  about  twenty-five  acres  will  be 
cultivated,  the  work  in  the  spring  being  done  by  students  in 
the  late  afternoons.  The  summer  work  will  be  done  by  three 
separate  squads  of  twenty-four  g^rls  each,  each  squad  spending 
a  month  of  the  summer  at  the  college;  the  work  is  to  be  done 
on  the  basis  of  six  hours  a  day  in  the  field,  and  the  students 
will  be  paid  at  the  regular  rate  of  the  Women's  Land  Army, 
and  will  pay  their  board  to  the  college.  Mountain  View,  one  of 
the  residence  halls,  will  be  used  as  the  dormitory  for  those 
working  on  the  farm.  The  students  will  be  allowed  a  choice 
of  costume  from  models  submitted,  both  of  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  college  committee  on  the  farm.  The  canning 
of  com,  tomatoes  and  beans  is  included  in  the  plans  for  the 
farm. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  April  fourth,  two  members  of  the 
French  Commission,  Captain  Eugene  Duthoit,  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of  Lille  in 
France,  and  Lieutenant  Flory  visited  the  college.  Captain 
Duthoit  spoke  in  French  before  a  large  gathering  of  faculty, 
students  and  friends  of  the  college,  and  received  a  most  enthus- 
iastic reception.  As  the  distinguished  guests  entered  the  hall, 
the  students  rose  and  sang  the  Marseillaise. 

The  trustees  of  Mount  Holyoke  College  have  voted  to 
establish  scholarships  for  French  students,  the  college  pledging 
itself  to  take  at  least  one  French  girl,  providing  her  with  home, 
board,  tuition,  etc.,  and  the  French  Government  providing 
transportation,  clothes,  etc. 

The  Mount  Holyoke  Alumnae  Association  has  asked  the 
alumnae  and  students  to  finance  one  Mount  Holyoke  member 
of  an  Intercollegiate  Unit  for  social  service  and  reconstruction 
work  abroad  to  be  sent  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Red 
Cross.  The  Association  has  decided,  also,  to  send  one  canteen 
worker  under  the  direction  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Nebraska  Branch,  Lincoln,  Nebr. — The  meetings  of  the 
Nebraska  branch  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae 
have  this  year  been  g^ven  over  to  a  large  extent  to  various 
phases  of  war  relief  and  Red  Cross  work.  Amon^  these  were 
sewing  on  garments  for  the  French  refugees,  working  on  band- 
ages and  Red  Cross  garments,  collecting  of  books  for  the 
soldiers'  camps. 
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At  the  same"  time  the  meetings  have  not  lost  any  of  their 
original  purpose,  for  interesting  talks  have  been  given  during 
the  year.  Prof.  Blanche  G.  Grant  discussed  the  rebuilding  of 
French  towns;  Judge  H.  J.  Whitmore  talked  on  the  secret 
service.  Prof.  Malcolm  G.  Wyer  spoke  on  the  need  of  libraries 
in  the  concentration  camps,  Mr.  Frank  G.  Pickell,  principal  of 
the  Lincoln  High  School,  gave  an  account  of  the  war  work 
that  is  being  accomplished  in  the  Lincoln  schools,  and  Mrs. 
Jessie  B.  Lee  discussed  at  the  last  meeting  the  girl  athlete  and 
her  relation  to  the  war. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  April  20th  it  was  decided  to  con- 
tinue to  offer  a  scholarship  for  women  students  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska. 

Ohio  State  University. — The  university  gave  $21,000  to  the 
Y.  M  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Fellowship  Fund,  a  good  portion  of 
which  was  contributed  by  the  women.  The  Community  War 
Chest  of  Franklin  County  secured  $42,000  from  Ohio  State 
University;  the  second  Liberty  Loan  secured  about  $100,000 
from  instructors  and  employees  of  the  university,  and  in  the 
Third  Liberty  Loan,  now  in  progress,  we  e3cpect  to  equal  this. 
Also  war  saving  stamps  to  the  amount  of  $1,205  have  been  sold 
on  the  campus. 

The  women  students  of  the  university  have  co-operated 
with  the  War-Camp  Activities  Commission  in  giving  three 
dances  for  the  aviators  in  training  at  the  university,  and 
various  groups  of  students  have  given  entertainments  at  Camp 
Sherman,  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  Groups  of  girls  have  adopted 
French  war-orphans  and  are  assisting  with  money  in  reclaim- 
ing the  devastated  regions  of  France.  The  senior  class  voted 
the  class  memorial  fund  for  the  education  of  French  war- 
orphans,  to  T)e  given  for  administration  to  Miss  Lucile  Atcher- 
son,  secretary  to  Miss  Anne  Morgan,  who  was  formerly  one  of 
the  office  force  of  the  president  of  the  university.  About  750 
of  pur  university  women  joined  the  Patriotic  League  which  is 
selling  Thrift  Stamps  and  helping  otherwise  in  all  kinds  of 
war  work,  and  about  529  of  the  students  are  doing  Red  Cross 
work  either  in  surgical  bandages  or  in  hospital-garment 
makings  Over  300  women  are  attending  a  specially  prepared 
course  of  ten  lessons  on  food  given  at  the  university  by  the 
Home  Economics  Department. 

University  of  Oregon. — Elizabeth  Freeman  Fox,  our  Dean 
of  Women,  sailed  for  France  the  first  of  April  to  take  charge 
of  one  of  the  rest  huts  for  Red  Cross  nurses  which  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  is  establishing  in  connection  with  the  base  hospitals. 
She  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  until  the  first  of  January 
and  her  place  has  been  temporarily  filled  by  Louise  Enrmann, 
instructor  in  English  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School  of  Los 
Angeles.  Miss  Ehrmann  also  takes  her  place  as  Head  Res- 
ident in  our  hall  for  women,  Hendricks  Hall. 
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At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Women's  League,  the  organi- 
zation of  all  the  women  students  at  the  University,  the  women 
voted  to  raise  $2,500  for  either  a  nurses'  hut  or  a  canteen  in 
France.  The  decision  was  to  raise  it  by  an  individual  tax, 
which  will  amount  to  about  $6.00  apiece.  If  the  canteen  is 
decided  upon — investigation  of  conditions  is  under  way — ^twelve 
senior  girls  will  go  to  France  to  manage  it  The  money 
to  be  raised  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  canteen, 
which  the  French  government  would  carry  on. 

Radcliffc  College.— Dr.  Augusta  G.  Williams,  1887-1889, 
will  represent  Radcliffe  in  a  unit  sent  to  assist  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  devastated  areas  in  France.  The  other  eight 
members  of  the  unit  are  from  Wellesley.  Dr.  Williams  has 
served  in  the  capacity  of  medical  examiner,  as  a  member  of  the 
dental  clinic  for  the  Brookline  public  schools  and  as  a  member 
of  the  school  board.  She  has  also  been  examiner  of  women 
and  girls  at  the  Brookline  Gymnasium  and  Baths.  In  addition 
to  these  municipal  activities  and  to  her  private  practice  she 
has  been  a  member  of  the  'faculty  of  the  Boston  School  of 
Physical  Education  and  chief  surgeon  at  the  Vincent  Memorial 
Hospital,  Brookline. 

Ellen  Nathalie  Matthews,  1909,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant director  of  the  Child  Labor  Division  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington.  She  was  formerly  executive  secretary  of 
the  Minimum  Wage  Commission  of  Massachusetts. 

Three  original  plays,  "Two  Fingers  and  a  Thumb,"  by 
Hester  Sharkey,  1918;  "East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the 
Moon,"  by  Ethel  Kidder,  1919,  and  "Eternal  Rome,"  by  Ruth 
Charpening,  1920,  presented  by  the  Idler  Club  and  the  English 
Club,  have  been  repeated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Idler  Ambu- 
lance Fund. 

In  a  contest  open  to  the  whole  country,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Drama  League  of  America,  the  second  prize  of  $250  was 
awarded  to  Doris  Halman,  1915,  for  a  three-act  fantasy  entitled 
"The  Land  Where  Lost  Things  Go;"  and  the  third  prize  of 
$100  was  awarded  to  Rachel  Field,  special  student  for  a  one- 
act  play  entitled  "Rise  Up  J  ennie  Smith  I"  The  first  prize  of 
$500  was  not  awarded.  In  the  contest  one  hundred  and  forty 
plays,  from  twenty-eight  different  States,  were  submitted. 

"Peace  With  a  Sword,"  a  patriotic  poem  by  Abbie  Farwell 
Brown,  1891-1892,  1893-1894,  set  to  music  by  Mabel  W.  Dan- 
iels, 1900,  has  been  sung  in  Boston  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  and  is  now  sung  at  patriotic  meetings  all  over  America. 

Among  the  appointments  for  1918-1919  is  that  of  Mary 
Green  Griffin  (Mrs.  Charles  S.  Griffin),  1899,  as  mistress  of 
Bertram  Hall,  on  the  resignation  of  Miss  Eliza  M.  Hoffin,  who 
has  been  mistress  of  the  hall  since  it  was  built  in  1901.  Grace 
Warren  Landrum,  1898,  has  been  appointed  head  of  Everett 
House,  the  dormitory  for  graduate  students. 
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Rockford  College. — The  college  was  very  generously  remem- 
bered in  the  will  of  Mrs.  John  H.  Sherratt,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  whose  death  occurred  in  January.  Mrs. 
Sherratt  left  a  large  estate,  and  her  sister.  Miss  Wight,  has  a 
life  interest  in  it.  At  her  death,  certain  bequests  will  come  to 
the  college.  The  sum  of  $50,000  is  left  for  the  construction  of 
a  memorial  building,  preferably  a  libranr  building,  to  bear  the 
name  of  John  Hall  Sherratt.  A  fund  of  $6,000  is  provided  for 
the  founding  of  a  scholarship  to  be  known  as  the  James  M. 
Wight  scholarship,  to  be  conferred  on  the  winner  m  a  com- 
petitive examination  in  English  literature.  In  addition,  the 
college  has  received  a  bequest  of  all  marble  statuary,  certain 
fine  paintings  and  rare  books,  belonging  to  the  Sherratt  home. 

The  faculty  and  students  have  subscribed  $3,700  to  the 
Third  Liberty  Loan,  $600  of  this  to  be  given  to  the  endowment 
fund  of  the  college. 

On  account  of  the  present  need  for  greater  conservation  in 
wheat,  the  faculty  and  students,  on  April  19,  voted  unan- 
imously to  give  up  all  foods  that  contain  wheat,  from  now  on 
until  the  next  harvest. 

The  presence  of  Camp  Grant,  a  cantonment  of  40,000  men, 
which  is  located  five  miles  out  from  the  city,  has  been  an 
inspiration.  It  is  a  privilege  to  visit  a  camp  of  this  size  and 
see  the  men  in  their  drills,  at  target  practice,  and  in  the 
trenches.  The  trenches  cover  eight  miles  and  contain  the 
largest  underground  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  world.  The  entertain- 
ment committee  of  the  camp  has  brought  many  of  its  good 
speakers  to  the  college.  On  April  23  the  college  glee  club  gave 
a  concert  in  the  large  auditorium  at  the  camp  to  an  audience 
of  two  thousand  soldiers. 

Smith  College. — In  the  death  March  27  in  Baltimore  of 
Professor  Mary  Augusta  Scott,  Smith  College  has  lost  a 
teacher  who  has  given  long  and  faithful  service.  Miss  Scott, 
who  was  a  graduate  of  Vassar,  a  student  at  Johns  Hopkins  and 
at  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  was  the  first  woman  fellow 
at  Yale  University,  where  she  received  her  doctor's  degree  and 
won  distinction  in  the  field  of  Elizabethan  literature.  As  a 
teacher  at  Smith,  from  1897,  she  was  vitally  interested  in  her 
work  and  her  students.  Miss  Scott  had  been  away  this  year 
on  Sabbatical  leave. 

The  Athletic  Association,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
junior  class  (which  has  sacrificed  for  this  purpose  its  time- 
honored  junior  frolic)  has  given  its  athletic  equipment  for  an 
aero  squadron  of  the  armv. 

At  a  conference  in  April  of  New  England  colleges  and 
normal  schools  giving  food  administration  courses.  Miss  Helen 
Atwater,  "97,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
and  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  spoke  of  the  help  of 
college  girls  and  women  as  aids  to  the  organized  work.  This 
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was  also  her  general  subject  at  the  alumnae  rally  the  same  day. 
This  rally  gives  the  undergraduates  an  opportunity  to  know 
at  first  hand  some  of  the  work  the  alumnae  are  doing.  Dr. 
Alice  Tallant,  former  head  of  the  Smith  College  Relief  Unit  at  Gre- 
court,  France,  spoke  on  the  varied  character  of  the  work  that 
has  been  done  in  the  group  of  villages  under  its  charge.  At 
this  writing  the  Unit,  after  valiant  work  in  removing  the 
refugees  from  their  district  during  the  March  drive  of  the  Ger- 
mans, are  quartered  at  Beauvais  and  engaged  in  canteen  and 
other  relief  work. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  asked  Smith  among  other  colleges  to 
select  and  finance  a  canteen  unit,  and  this  is  being  done  under 
the  war  service  conmiittee  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  to  be 
sent  when  feasible. 

The  commencement  has  been  much  simplified  this  year. 
By  the  action  of  the  seniors  in  February,  the  dramatics  and 
Ivy  Day  exercises  were  given  up.  The  conferring  of  degrees 
this  year  for  the  first  time  with  distinction,  has  been  pushed 
forward  to  June  14,  Friday,  and  the  baccalaureate  to  the  pre- 
ceding Sunday.  On  Thursday  the  inauguration  of  President 
Neilson  takes  place  in  the  morning  with  simple  ceremonies. 

Syracuse  University. — The  Commencement  this  year  has 
been  advanced  to  the  week  of  May  26th,  to  meet  the  demand 
for  patriotic  service.  College  will  not  re-open  until  October 
1st.  The  Commencement  address  will  be  given  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  of  Madison  Square  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  City. 

The  University  Alumni  Council  is  promoting  a  campaign 
for  a  university  war  fund  to  be  used  in  the  interest  of  the  men 
in  service. 

A  government  school  of  mechanics  will  be  located  at  the 
College  of  Applied  Science  during  the  summer.  It  is  contem- 
plated that  350  men  will  be  in  attendance.  The  summer  session 
of  the  university  will  open  July  8th  and  continue  until 
August  16th. 

Trinity  College. — ^War  activities  continue  to  hold  the  undi- 
divided  attention  of  the  student  body.  The  Thursday  lectures 
on  preisent-day  problems  of  food  conservation  and  dietetics 
have  been  well  attended  throughout  the  course,  which  has  been 
conducted  by  lectures  and  demonstrations  according  to  the 
bulletins  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  aim 
of  the  course  has  been  to  train  for  intelligent  co-operation 
and  leadership  in  community  movements  along  these  lines.  A 
course  in  home  nursing  and  hygiene  has  just  been  completed; 
lectures  and  demonstrations  were  given  two  evenings  each 
week  by  a  Red  Cross  nurse.  A  number  of  the  students  who 
followed  these  courses  have  registered  for  the  nurses'  training 
camp  at  Vassar.  Trinity  was  allotted  the  opening  day  to  pre- 
side at  the  sale  of  bonds  at  the  Liberty  Bond  booth  in  front  of 
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the  Treasury.  The  sales  here  and  the  subscriptions  received 
a.t  the  college  made  a  splendid  showing. 

Founders'  Day  was  observed  with  traditional  ceremony  on 
May  first.  Field  events  were  held  in  the  morning,  the  May 
pole  dance  and  tea  on  the  veranda  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
May  festival  in  the  evening  on  the  campus. 

The  usual  ceremonies  of  commencement  week  will  be  lim- 
ited this  year  to  Baccalaureate  Sunday  on  June  second  and  the 
conferring  of  degrees  on  the  following  afternoon.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  will  be  held  on  the  morn- 
ing of  June  third. 

University  of  Washington. — ^A  close  connection  between 
university  alumnae  and  students  has  resulted  from  similar 
efforts  toward  war  service.  Mrs.  Alvah  L.  Carr,  vice  president 
of  this  section  of  the  A.  C.  A.  has  been  appointed  State 
chairman  of  the  Patriotic  Educational  Propaganda  Committee 
of  the  Women's  Council  of  Defense.  The  object  of  this  com- 
mittee is  the  education  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  war,  the  reasons  of  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  struggle  and  the  absolute  necessity  for 
defense  and  support  on  the  part  of  loyal  Americans.  Using  the 
official  bulletins  issued  by  the  government,  women  all  over  the 
State  are  preparing  15-minute  speeches.  In  the  Seattle  district, 
however,  an  innovation  has  been  made  in  order  to  make  use  of 
the  young  women  who  are  receiving  college  training.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  P.  H.  Aaron,  local  chairman  of  the  district,  and 
the  direction  of  Miss  Ethel  Hunley  Coldwell,  dean  of  women, 
the  girls  are  being  used  to  advantage  in  the  work  as  4-minute 
speakers.  Some  under  Miss  Raitt,  head  of  the  home  economics 
department,  hold  themselves  ready  for  service,  so  that  when 
called  upon  they  may  give  short  talks  on  food  conservation. 
The  two  girls'  debating  societies,  Sacajawea  and  Athena,  are 
speaking  on  the  general  problems  of  patriotism  and  service. 

In  memory  of  Dean  Arthur  S.  Haggett,  whose  death  occurred 
last  summer,  the  Classical  Club  in  March  gave  a  production 
of  the  Greek  comedy,  "The  Frogs."  The  proceeds  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  gradutate  scholarship  which  will  be  named  for 
him.  It  was  tiie  first  attempt  of  any  organization  on  the 
campus  to  present  Greek  drama,  and  the  results  were  very 
creditable. 

Freshmen  and  sophomore  women  are  required  to  do  five 
hours  of  war  service  a  week  picking  over  the  sphagnum  moss 
that  is  so  invaluable  as  an  absorbent  on  the  battlefield  and  in 
the  hospital.  The  senior  women  are  required  to  take  a  course 
in  food  conservation,  embracing  both  lecture  and  practical 
laboratory  work  in  cooking,  which  takes  from  eight  to  ten 
hours  of  their  time  each  week. 
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REPORTS  OP  SECTIONAL  VICE-PRESIDENTS 

PSESEMTSD  AT  A.  C.  A.  COUNCU,  MSSTZMG,  CHICAGO^  Ami,  12-13 

North  Pacific  Section 

The  branches  of  the  North  Pacific  Section  still  number  six;  at 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane  and  Yakima,  in  the  State  of  Washington; 
at  Portland  and  Eugene  in  Oregon.  To  this  number  we  ¥rill  with 
great  pleasure  add  a  new  branch  of  thirty-eight  members  at  Pullman, 
Washington,  during  the  present  Council  meeting;  and  before  another 
year  hope  to  welcome  one  in  the  Northern  Puget  Sound  district,  at 
Bellingham,  Wash. 

As  a  section,  we  have  had  the  busiest  year  of  our  lives  and 
almost  the  whole  story  can  be  summed  up  in  the  two  words,  war 
work. 

The  important  scholarship  and  loan  fund  work  has  not,  however, 
been  neglected.  All  the  branches  continue  that  work  as  reported  last 
year;  and  Spokane  has  even  added  a  second  $100  scholarship— the 
"Lottie  Milloy  Memorial  Scholarship."  Also,  it  is  inspiring  to  find 
that  the  Eugene  and  Portland  branches,  even  in  the  midst  of  'Snrar 
drives,"  are  progressing  well  on  their  large  subscriptions  to  the 
Women's  Building  at  the  University  of  Oregon.  The  Eugene  Branch 
has  already  raised  $214  for  this  purpose,  and  the  Portland  branch  $111. 
The  latter  sum  was  the  result  of  a  cafeteria  lunch  room  conducted  by 
the  branch  for  the  convenience  of  the  delegates  to  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  last  July.  The  branch  also  entertained  the  N.  E.A. 
in  many  other  ways. 

The  Yakima  Valley  Branch,  our  only  study  club,  chose  for  its  1917 
subject,  "Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists,"  the  work  being  based  upon 
Dickinson's  book  of  that  title,  and  the  writers  given  special  study 
being  Galsworthy,  Wilde,  Lady  Gregory,  McKaye,  Sudermann  and 
Maeterlinck.  This  branch  was  instrumental  in  starting  and  conducting 
a  night  school  for  a  three  months'  term. 

In  all  branches,  the  policy  of  co-operating  with  other  agencies  in 
doing  war  work,  has  been  followed.  Yakima  Valley  Branch  made 
contributions  to  the  Red  Cross  ($10.00)  and  the  Hostess  House 
($25.00).  Spokane  members  contributed  sufficient  funds  for  supporting 
two  Belgian  orphans  one  year,  and,  by  giving  plays,  earned  enough 
to  support  two  Frendi  orphans  one  year.  They  also  contributed  150 
gift  bags  for  soldiers  at  Christmas  time,  though  many  members  had 
already  given  generously  to  the  same  cause  through  other  agencies; 
and  $10.00  to  the  Solders'  Library  Fund.  A  canvass  of  the  members 
resulted  in  pledging  every  member  to  some  form  of  war  service.  The 
next  plan  of  the  branch  for  raising  money  for  war  service  is  a  "melt- 
ing pot"  for  old  jewelry,  plate,  etc. 

In  proportion  to  its  size,  the  branch  at  Eugene,  Oregon,  has 
grown  the  most  during  the  year,  having  added  twenty-one  active  and 
eight  associate  members.  It  has  also  been  very  busy,  having  fur- 
nished the  city  manager  in  the  Red  Cross  and  Liberty  Loan  drives; 
team  captain  in  the  Liberty  Loan  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  drives;  and  workers 
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in  all  three  of  these,  and  also  in  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  and  War  Sayinflrs 
drives.  Its  members  haye  contributed  yery  liberally  as  well,  and 
served  in  other  ways  too  nmnerous  to  mention.  The  Eugene  branch 
is  also  especially  interested  in  vocational  training.  It  co-operated 
with  the  dean  of  women  of  the  University  of  Oregon  in  holding  a 
vocational  conference  during  April,  1917,  and  will  hold  another  this 
year;  and  its  president,  the  chairman  of  its  vocational  committee,  and 
several  branch  members,  together  with  a  committee  of  the  faculty 
women  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  are  working  upon  college  courses 
for  the  preparation  of  women  for  war  service  and  vocational  substi- 
tution. 

Most  of  our  branches  have  adopted  the  valuable  plan  of  monthly 
board  meetings,  regularly  held  in  the  intervals  between  branch 
meetings.  Portland  evolved  the  original  idea  of  holding  such  meet- 
ings during  the  summer,  and  in  the  summer  time  of  1917  planned  the 
work  of  1917-1918.  The  '1)oard"  always  includes  the  chairmen  of 
committees  as  well  as  the  officers. 

Portland  and  Seattle  have  shown  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
city  schools.  In  Portland,  the  vocational  and  educational  committees 
have  worked  very  diligently,  trying  to  place  a  vocational  adviser  in 
each  high  school,  and  feel  very  much  encouraged  about  the  success 
of  their  undertaking.  A  number  of  the  women  have  gone  into  the 
graded  schools  to  talk  to  children  and  parents  about  the  value  of 
higher  education.  These  talks  have  been  so  much  appreciated  that  the 
city  superintendent  of  schools  has  requested  the  A.  C.  A.  to  establish 
a  permanent  committee  of  speakers  for  the  schools.  The  Portland 
women  have  also  given  especial  attention  to  hygiene  in  the  schools, 
working  through  the  parent-teachers'  associations. 

The  War  Service  committee  has  established  girls'  clubs  through- 
out the  city,  for  knitting  and  for  Red  Cross  serving,  and  given 
valuable  assistance  in  organizing  the  Junior  Red  Cross  in  the  schools, 
and  helped  with  library  work,  making  scrap  books,  etc.,  besides  con- 
tributing liberally  as  individuals. 

Befriending  young  girls  who  have  been  before  the  juvenile  court, 
is  the  work  of  another  of  the  Portland  committees. 

The  Tacoma  branch  is  located  in  the  nearest  city  to  one  of  our 
largest  military  cantonments.  Camp  Lewis,  and  that  fact  tells  the 
story  of  its  year's  work.  The  social  and  civic  section  was  merged 
into  a  recreation  committee  and  has  been  very  busy,  having  given 
entertainments  and  dances  for  the  men,  especially  the  college  men  at 
the  camp,  and  having  assisted  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  other  organizations 
with  refreshments,  or  programs  at  their  entertainments.  Money  was 
raised  for  the  army  library,  and  the  members  are  active  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion  in  every  form  of  war  work.  The  branch  has  invested 
$200  in  Liberty  Bonds. 

The  Drama  secticHi  has  continued  its  meetings  and  study,  and  earned 
a  part  of  the  money  for  the  scholarship  fund  by  giving  an  evening  of 
Irish  plays. 

The  Seattle  branch  began  its  year  by  revising  its  constitution,  and 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  its  members.    It  sent  out  the  food  pledge 
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during  the  summer  an4  canvassed  the  membership  for  Liberty  Bonds 
in  the  autumn.  It  has  guaranteed  for  a  year,  and  paid,  $50.00  a  month 
to  the  Red  Cross.  This  sum  is  raised  by  subscription.  It  has  also 
raised  $200.00  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  war  work  drive,  $10.00  for  the  library 
drive,  and  has  furnished  leaders  in  some  and  workers  in  all  drives. 

Members  have  attended  the  meetings  of  the  school  board,  and 
reported  to  the  branch.  A  protest  against  paying  men  in  high  schools 
more  than  women,  for  the  same  work,  was  sent  to  the  board  when  the 
question  of  raising  the  salaries  of  men  with  families  was  before  that 
body.  The  only  woman  on  the  board  having  been  re-called  for  alleged 
lack  of  patriotism,  the  president  of  the  branch  called  a  conference  of 
prominent  women  representing  women's  organizations.  This  group  of 
women  sent  resolutions  to  the  board  asking  that  the  vacancy  be  again 
filled  by  a  woman,  and  suggesting  six  names.  One  of  the  women 
suggested  was  finally  chosen  by  the  board. 

The  national  officers  have  continuously  urged  co-operation  with 
the  activities  of  the  women's  committee.  Council  of  Defense.  In  this 
section,  such  co-operation  is  a  fact.  Miss  Alice  Collier  represents  the 
A.  C.  A.  on  the  committee  in  Oregon,  and  Mrs.  Alvah  L.  Carr  in 
Washington.  Mrs.  Carr  is  the  State  chairman  of  the  patriotic  educa- 
tional propoganda  department,  and  all  the  branches  of  the  State  have 
expressed  their  willingness  and  desire  to  support  the  work,  which  is 
to  be  carried  out  largely  through  city  and  county  speakers'  bureaus. 
Mrs.  P.  J.  Aaron,  the  president  of  the  Seattle  branch,  is  chairman  for 
Seattle,  and  before  another  report  is  made,  all  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington branches  will  be  actively  assisting. 

Tacoma  and  Spokane  have  given  entertainments  and  talks  for 
senior  high  school  girls.  The  Eugene  branch  presented  John  Mase- 
field,  April  3rd,  the  proceeds  to  be  for  war  relief. 

Seattle's  foreign  students  committee  finds  its  work  made  most 
interesting  by  the  correspondence  with  Miss  Cleo .  Wakefield,  in  Chile, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  practical  results  of  her  personal  work  will  follow. 

Spokane  branch  will  have  a  member  "at  the  front"  before  this 
report  is  published.  Miss  Alice  Borresen  has  been  accepted  in  the 
telephone  division  of  the  Signal  Service,  and  is  now  in  New  York 
awaiting  transportation.  Dr.  Mabel  Seagrave  and  Mrs.  Florence 
Denny  Heliker  of  the  Seattle  branch  have  been  assigned  as  physician 
and  nurse's  aid  (X-ray  photographer)  to  the  base  hospital  financed  by 
the  national  American  Woman's  Suffrage  Association,  and  are  awaiting 
call. 

The  sectional  vice-president,  not  having  been  able  to  visit  the  branches 
herself  this  year,  is  sending  their  detailed  reports  around  the  circle, 
like  a  round  robin  letter,  so  that  each  branch  may  know  what  its 
nearest  neighbors  are  doing.  Tacoma  has  invited  the  branches  for  a 
sectional  conference  this  spring,  and  the  branches,  hearing  rumors  of 
the  possibility  of  a  visit  from  the  national  president  during  the  year, 
are  looking  forward  with  great  hope  and  pleasure  to  that  event 
Respectfully  submitted, 

IrAUSA  WHIPPI«E  CaBS, 

Vice-President. 
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North  Rocky  Mountain  Section 

Having  but  recently  taken  up  the  Sectional  Vice-President* 8  work 
in  the  North  Rocky  Mountain  division,  the  Associated  Press  dispatch 
phrase  seems  here  quite  apropos — ^"nothing  to  report  along  the  western 
front" 

Before  I  can  even  begin  constructive  work  there  is  much  to  be 
done  in  getting  data.  This  takes  time — time,  and  yet  more  time — plus 
a  vast  fund  of  patience  in  this  land  of  great  distances  and  infrequent 
mail  deliveries.  Therefore  a  report  from  this  section  at  this  time  will 
best  serve  its  purpose  by  telling  a  few  of  the  things  we  hope  to'  accom- 
plish. 

(1.)  We  are  endeavoring  to  secure  a  complete  and  up-to-date  list 
of  alumnae  resident  in  the  States  of  Idaho,  Montana  and  Wyoming. 
Much  of  this  information  will  be  secured  through  the  registrars  of  the 
accredited  colleges  and  universities;  but  we  are  employing  every 
available  means  to  furnish  clues  to  ferret  out  individual  graduates. 

(2.)  Alumnae  will  be  classified  as  to  place  of  residence. 

(3.)  Wherever  the  size  of  the  group  warrants,  we  shall  make  all 
due  haste  to  secure  a  leader  in  the  community  and  endeavor  to  estab- 
lish an  A.  C.  A.  branch. 

(4.)  In  case  a  college  club  exists  in  the  community  we  shall 
encourage  its  becoming  an  A.  C.  A.  branch  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible. 

(5)  In  all  cases  we  shall  encourage  federating  with  the  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  From  my  point  of  view  federation  is 
of  vital  importance  in  the  more  sparsely  populated  areas.  The  more 
closely  the  college  woman  (either  individually  or  as  a  group)  identifies 
herself  with  all  other  activities  of  her  community,  the  greater  is  the 
benefit  to  both  the  community  and  the  A.  C.  A.  cause.  It  is  more  the 
fault  of  the  college  woman,  than  the  community  in  which  she  lives,  to 
be  confronted  at  the  most  inopportune  moment  with  the  astonished 
query,  "What  is  the  A.  C.  A.  ?" 

(6.)  We  shall  endeavor  to  plan  for  a  meeting  of  the  college 
women  of  each  of  the  three  States  at  the  same  time  and  same  place 
of  the  annual' meeting  of  the  respective  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  The  meeting  will  be  of  a  "get-together"  nature  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  A.  C  A.  work  already  begun;  and  to  arouse  in 
college  women,  not  yet  members,  a  desire  to  foster  an  A.  C.  A.  spirit 
in  the  home  community  so  that  new  branches  may  be  brought  into 
existence. 

The  annual  reports  for  the  current  year's  work  in  each  A.  C  A. 
branch  in  my  territory  have  not  yet  reached  me.  I  am  requesting 
that  these  give  not  only  a  detailed  report  of  the  current  year,  but 
also  a  synopsis  of  the  entire  life  history  of  the  branch;  a  copy  of  their 
local  constitution  and  by-laws;  and  a  complete  list  of  members  with 
their  college  or  university,  the  degree  and  date  of  the  same.    I  feel 
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that  all  these  things  are  very  necessary  for  efficient  handling  of  the 
work  of  this  area. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Nora  B.  KinsleYj 

Vice-President 


Northwest  Central  Section 

The  vice-president  of  the  Northwest  Central  Section,  having  been 
in  office  only  four  months,  is  aware  that  a  full  and  satisfactory  report 
is  impossible.  So  far  she  has  been  able  to  visit  only  the  four  Minne- 
sota branches,  and  must  base  the  remainder  of  the  report  on  corres- 
pondence. 

The  thirteen  branches,  comprising  more  than  1,200  in  membership, 
are  situated  as  follows:  in  Minnesota  four,  at  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul, 
Duluth  and  Northfield;  in  Iowa  three,  at  Des  Moines,  Sioux  City  and 
Ames  (the  latter  organized  in  January,  1918);  in  Nebraska  two,  at 
Omaha  and  Lincoln;  in  North  Dakota  two,  at  Grand  Forks  and 
Valley  City;  in  South  Dakota  two,  at  Huron  and  Vermillion.  All  of 
these  branches  have  responded  to  inquiries,  with  the  exception  of  that 
at  Sioux  City.  The  Minnesota  branches,  from  first-hand  observation, 
seem  to  be  progressing  toward  State  co-operation.  In  Iowa  our  exec- 
utive secretary  has  visited  the  two  branches,  organized  one  at  Ames 
and  set  on  foot  a  movement  for  a  State  organization  by  counties  which 
we  shall  watch  with  interest. 

The  first  general  interest  of  the  section  is  very  naturally  now  in 
war  work.  All  branches  are  engaged  in  one  or  more  forms  of  Red 
Cross  activity,  either  collectively  or  through  co-operation  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  with  existing  agencies.  Some  effective  work  is  being 
done  in  food  conservation.  Omaha  is  making  a  study  of  substitute 
food.  Duluth,  through  its  Volunteer  Service  committee,  has  attended 
to  the  canning  and  selling  of  3,000  quarts  of  vegetables,  the  product 
of  the  Boy  Scouts'  gardens;  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  have  each  a 
column  of  tested  conservation  recipes  in  the  theater  programs,  the 
material  being  changed  each  week;  and  a  number  of  the  branches  have 
had  talks  on  this  subject  in  their  programs  for  the  year.  The  adoption 
of  French  orphans  has  been  reported,  one  each  by  St.  Paul  and  Huron, 
and  ten  by  the  young  branch  at  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  St  Paul  has 
purchased  $600  worth  of  Liberty  bonds.  Omaha  has  contributed  $1,200 
to  the  Liberty  Loans  through  her  individual  membership,  and  is  pre- 
paring to  do  active  work  in  the  third  Liberty  Loan  campaign. 

In  the  line  of  patriotic  education  through  public  speaking,  St  Paul 
has  a  group  of  ten  women  who  are  being  coached  by  a  university 
professor  for  talks  on  war  subjects;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  interest 
thus  aroused  will  bring  into  line  many  other  members  of  the  College 
Club.  Minneapolis  is  co-operating  with  other  agencies  in  lending 
patriotic  speakers  from  her  membership.  The  movement  for  patriotic 
education  now  being  pushed  by  the  general  officers  has  awakened 
much  interest  in  Duluth  and  Northfield  and  they  will  probably  soon 
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fall  into  line  and  begin  this  work.  Des  Moines  has  a  committee 
recently  organized.  It  is  hoped  that  in  a  few  months  the  entire  section 
will  be  actively  engaged  in  a  campaign  for  public  enlightenment  on  the 
war  issues.  Many  branches  have  had  war  lectures  in  their  programs. 
Duluth  recently  presented  Ian  Hay  to  a  large  audience  and  thereby 
realized  $630  for  her  loan  scholarship  and  war  fund.  St.  Paul  has 
appointed  a  War  Service  committee  to  present  the  A.  C.  A.  war 
bulletins  and  to  follow  their  suggestions.  Minneapolis  has  done 
Americanization  work  through  offering  patriotic  plays  at  settlements 
and  by  lending  her  members  to  teach  English  to  foreign  women. 
Duluth  has  raised  $469  for  the  Red  Cross  by  a  play  of  local  interest 
Sieur  Du  L'hut,  written  by  Mrs.  Stella  Prince  Stocker,  one  of  its 
members,  and  by  a  course  of  lectures  on  Modern  Poetry,  offered  by 
another  member,  has  realized  $250  for  the  American  Field  Service 
and  the  maintenance  of  ambulances.  Omaha  has  been  interested  in 
carrying  out  Americanization  plans  through  settlement  work.  Lastly, 
those  of  the  branches  who  have  heard  of  the  plan  devised  by  the 
officers  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  and  Universities 
for  the  education  of  100  French  girls  in  the  leading  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  have  become  much  interested.  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  sectional  vice-president  that  the  college  women  of  the  North- 
west Central  section  will  come  to  the  aid  of  this  movement  toward  a 
better  understanding  among  nations  by  their  financial  support  and 
readiness  to  befriend  these  girls,  who  will  be  in  a  sense  the  guests  of 
our  American  colleges  for  at  least  the  next  four  years. 

In  local  educational  work,  the  Duluth  branch,  profiting  by  the 
report  of  what  had  been  done  in  Detroit,  has  attempted  to  co-operate 
directly  with  the  local  school  system  in  advertising  the  night  schools, 
in  making  a  study  of  night  school  work  in  other  localities  and  by 
arranging  for  an  educational  rally  open  to  the  women  of  the  city, 
addressed  by  the  superintendent,  on  the  organization  of  the  school 
system  and  plans  for  the  future,  and  by  the  school  psychologist  on 
opportunity  classes.  The  Omaha  branch  has  been  co-operating  with 
the  authorities  of  its  local  school  system  in  a  similar  manner,  having 
the  city  superintendent  of  schools  speak  on  what  the  A.  C.  A.  could 
do  to  help  the  Boa^d  of  Education,  and  at  the  same  meeting  a  report 
of  some  of  the  results  of  the  research  work  of  the  board.  Through 
the  influence  of  the  educational  committee  in  a  few  localities  the 
A.  C.  A«  has  done  some  effective  work  in  the  school  board  elections. 
No  report  has  been  made  of  systematic  effort  in  this  field  by  the 
majority  of  the  branches,  although  it  is  an  activity  which  would 
appear  to  be  distinctly  suited  to  the  A.  C.  A.  Besides  this  purely  local 
work  of  the  educational  committees,  a  sectional  interest  has  been 
awakened  to  some  extent  in  educational  .legislation,  that  having  been 
inaugurated  by  Mrs.  Huntington,  our  sectional  member  of  the  National 
Educational  Legislation  committee,  and  continued  at  our  sectional 
conference  in  1916.  St.  Paul,  Duluth,  Northfield,  North  Dakota  and 
Valley  City  have  shown  interest  in  the  question  of  moral  and  religious 
education  by  a  study  of  it  from  a  national  and  world  standpoint  in 
their  programs  from  time  to  time.    The  St.  Paul  College  Club  has 
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declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  North  Dakota  plan  for  high  school 
credits  for  outside  Bible  work,  as  has  the  North  Dakota  branch,  and 
the  Northfield  branch  has  put  itself  on  record  by  a  set  of  resolutions 
favoring  the  same  plan  and  urging  the  necessity  of  securing  non-sec- 
tarian religious  education.  There  appear  to  be  signs  of  an  awakening 
in  some  parts  of  our  section  to  the  possibility  of  the  co-operation,  of 
the  A.  C.  A.  in  the  cases  of  the  non-English  schools,  of  rural  educa- 
tion, of  the  preparation  of  the  teachers  in  parochial  and  non-Catholic 
sectarian  schools.  But  it  seems,  as  yet,  that  our  college  women  do  not 
recognize  their  power  of  initiative  and  their  personal  responsibility 
in  the  improvement  of  educational  conditions  at  large. 

In  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  high  school  girl,  interesting  her  in 
going  to  college,  and  affording  an  opportunity  through  scholarships 
and  loan  funds,  the  Northwest  Central  section  is  active.  Almost  all 
of  the  branches  entertain  the  high  school  seniors  during  the  year, 
furnishing  talks  on  the  value  and  possibility  of  a  college  education 
and  often  the  opportunity  of  hearing  a  worth-while  address  upon  the 
subject  St  Paul  gives  two  scholarships  of  $100  each  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  and  one  of  $100  at  the  Public  Library.  This  year 
they  took  over  the  leading  theater  for  the  opening  night  of  Max  Fig- 
man  in  "Nothing  but  the  Truth"  and  realized  $967.  Minneapolis  raised 
her  scholarship  of  $15Q  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  by  a  course  of 
lectures  on  war  literature.  Duluth  gives  a  loan  of  $300  each  year. 
Northfield  has  given  scholarships  of  $50  and  $100  respectively  at  its 
two  colleges,  Carleton  and  St.  Olaf,  and  has  pledged  $300  toward  the 
education  of  a  French  girl  at  Carleton  next  year.  Lincoln  provides  a 
scholarship  at  the  State  university. 

The  section  is  particularly  strong  in  its  vocational  work.  Omaha 
has  for  several  years  supported  a  Vocational  Guidance  Bureau  for  her 
schools,  furnishing  as  much  as  $1,000  for  its  maintenance.  The  bureau 
has  now  been  taken  over  by  the  school  board.  Duluth  has  co-operated 
in  establishing  a  part-time  Vocation  Bureau  in  the  city  schools  this 
year.  The  Self  Help  Bureau  for  high  school  girls  has  supplied  106 
girls  with  positions,  clerking,  housework,  caring  for  children,  library 
and  miscellaneous.  Twenty-six  girls  are  working  for  board  and  room. 
About  $3,518  has  been  earned.  Some  who  do  not  have  to  work  are 
working  for  money  to  buy  Liberty  Bonds  and  War  Savings  Stamps. 
But  the  achievemnt  of  which  the  section  is  most  proud  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Woman's  Occupational  Bureau  for  Trained  Women 
at  Minneapolis.  This  was  opened  November  1st,  1917,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Vocational  Opportunities  committee  of  the  Minneapolis 
branch.  It  has  been  crowded  with  applicants  ever  since;  is  already 
supplying  thirty-two  firms  and  is  backed  by  prominent  people  in  Min- 
neapolis and  St  Paul.  It  is  headed  by  a  well-trained  woman  who  has 
several  able  assistants,  and  many  members  of  the  branch  are  glad  to 
give  it  their  time  and  thought  Its  aim  is  to  become  State- wide,  and 
it  has  members  from  other  Minnesota  cities  on  its  board  of  directors. 
The  other  branches  in  the  State  contribute  something  to  its  support 
St.  Paul  has  established  a  desk  for  vocational  advice  to  trained  women 
for  one  day  a  week. 
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The  social  life  of  the  branches  has  proved  interesting.  Several  of 
the  new  branches  mention  this  feature  in  their  reports.  Omaha's 
membership  committee  has  called  upon  all  new  members  and  made 
special  efforts  to  get  them  acquainted  within  the  branch. 

The  programs  have  been  especially  fine,  covering  educational  sub- 
jects, literary  subjects,  war  work  and  many  other  things.  Of  course 
those  branches  situated  in  college  towns  have  a  particularly  good 
opportunity  to  present  interesting  material.  In  general  the  attendance 
is  reported  as  good. 

The  Minneapolis  branch  by  means  of  a  questionnaire  is  trying  to 
determine  what  national  aid  work  is  being  done  by  its  members  and 
what  they  are  fitted  to  do  in  its  newly  organized  National  Aid  section. 

The  sectional  vice-president  is  endeavoring  to  obtain  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  branches  a  directory  of  the  graduates  of  the 
A.  C.  A.  colleges  who  are  living  in  the  section.  Five  branches,  one  in 
each  of  the  five  States,  are  now  occupied  with  this  work,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  in  the  future  it  may  be  kept  up  to  date  and  ready  for  use. 

The  older  branches,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Omaha  and  Duluth,  are 
developing  constantly  along  new  lines.  St.  Paul  has  this  year  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  membership  and  branch  interest  Of  the  new 
branches.  North  Dakota,  only  a  year  old,  has  made  a  fine  record  in 
the  adoption  of  ten  French  orphans  (its  membership  is  47),  in  its 
educational  work  and  in  the  interest  of  its  members  in  local  and 
national  work.  The  Northfield  branch,  two  years  old,  is  wide  awake 
and  ready  to  consider  and  accept  new  ideas.  Its  members  (69)  are 
interested,  attending  meetings  and  working  well;  and  its  pledge  of 
$300  towards  the  support  of  a  French  girl  at  Carleton  deserves  our 
respect.  Valley  City  and  the  two  South  Dakota  branches  are  in 
process  of  growth,  and  in  their  interest  and  response  to  demands 
promise  well  for  the  future.  A  branch  is  now  in  process  of  formation 
at  Winona,  Minnesota. 

While  progress  is  undoubtedly  being  made,  it  is  evident  that  the 
section  has  by  no  means  attained  the  maximum  efficiency  and  influence 
in  educational  work  which  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  of  its 
college  women.  A  step  in  this  direction  was  made  by  the  Minneapolis 
and  St  Paul  branches  at  their  recent  joint  luncheon,  to  ii&hich  the 
women  from  Duluth  and  Northfield  were  cordially  invited.  The 
response  to  the  invitation,  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  shown  and  the 
general  appreciation  of  the  presence  and  address  of  our  national  pres- 
ident. Dean  Mathews,  was  a  promising  indication  of  future  State 
co-operation.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  slowly  growing  appreciation  of  the 
national  association  and  of  the  importance  of  co-operating  with 
national  committees.  As  the  executive  secretary,  the  national  pres- 
ident and  the  sectional  vice-president  are  able  to  visit  the  branches  and 
a  better  State  understanding  and  organization  is  secured,  this  co-oper- 
ation will  increase.  Thanks  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  our  executive 
secretary  the  officers  of  the  branches  are  learning  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  national  organization  in  the  part  played  by  the 
college  women  of  the  country  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 

In  the  study  of  the  situation  that  has  been  possible  the  following 
needs  might  be  enumerated: 
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1.  A  well-organized  educational  committee  in  every  branch,  to  have 

its  aims: 

(a)  Co-operation  with  local  authorities  for  the  betterment 
of  the  local  school  systems. 

(b)  The  study  of  and  furtherance  in  all  possible  ways  of 
needed  educational  legislation,  both  for  the  State  and  the 
nation  at  large. 

2.  A  better  understanding  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  several 

States  by  the  college  women  of  the  A.  C.  A.  branches  of 
those  States,  a  deeper  interest  in  those  needs,  and  a  co-op- 
eration between  all  the  branches  of  a  State  toward  assisting 
to  supply  those  needs. 

3.  A  better  realization  of  the  power  that  could  be  exerted  by  the 

college  women  of  the  country  in  co-operation  with  other 
agencies. 

4.  A  well-planned  sectional  conference  for  the  discussion  of  our 

local  and  sectional  interests  and  our  relation  to  the  national 
organization,  to  be  held  in  either  Iowa  or  Nebraska  either 
immediately  before  or  immediately  after  the  Biennial  meet- 
ing in  the  spring  of  1919. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Francis  LimEiON  Kune, 

Vice-Preadcnt 


South  Pacific  Section 

This  is  a  report  of  very  great  activity  on  the  part  of  branches, 
and  of  individual  membership,  of  the  A.  C.  A.  South  Pacific  section, 
which  includes  eight  branches  in  California  and  one  in  Nevada. 

In  May,  1917,  when  the  California  division  of  the  Woman's  Com- 
mittee, Council  of  National  Defense,  was  organized,  Mrs.  Elsie  Lee 
Turner,  who  was  named  to  represent  the  A.  C.  A.,  as  your  sectional  vice- 
president  was  already  a  member  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense,  and 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Woman's  Committee.  Mrs.  Turner 
began  in  September  a  series  of  monthly  letters,  embodying  a  few, 
strong  recommendations  to  guide  the  branches  in  their  war  work, 
especially  urging  co-operation  with  the  local  committees  of  the 
Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Defense.  Mrs.  Turner  laid 
emphasis  on  Americanization  as  a  definite  line  of  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Immigration  and  Housing  Commission,  and  all 
branches  report  active  interest  in  the  suggestion.  Los  Angeles  has 
taken  a  census  of  the  employees  of  packing  plants;  Santa  Barbara  has 
not  only  initiated  and  financed  a  housing  and  literacy  survey,  but  also 
has  helped  establish  a  night  school. 

Santa  Barbara  has  inaugurated  a  tuberculosis  clinic  for  children, 
while  the  Ventura  County  branch  has  joined  with  it  in  promoting 
actively  the  project  of  a  tri-county  tuberculosis  hospital.  Santa  Bar- 
bara has  also  introduced  school  lunches  in  every  grammar  school  of 
the  city,  while  Imperial  Valley  aids  and  abets  one  of  its  members  who 
is  attendance  officer  for  the  county. 
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Imperial  Valley  also  has  furnished  four-minute  speakers  in  the 
Food  Conservation  and  other  campaigns,  while  Los  Angeles  branch 
undertook  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1917  the  training  of  public 
speakers  on  war-service  subjects. 

All  branches  report  tireless  particii^ation  in  the  nation-wide  drives 
(books  for  soldiers,  Liberty  Loan,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  food  pledgea)  and  also 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  way  of  organizing  local 
chapters,  stimulating  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  maintaining  workrooms, 
etc.  The  Red  Cross  section  of  the  Los  Angeles  branch  has  financed 
and  taken  full  charge  of  the  "gauze  station"  in  one  of  the  largest 
department  stores.  From  80  to  100  women  are  offering  their  services 
there  daily  and  they  make  an  average  of  2^00  dressings  a  day.  The 
Los  Angeles  branch  has  also  established  a  fund  for  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  one  of  the  nurses'  huts  in  France,  $2,500  having  been 
pledged.    The  Ventura  County  branch  supports  two  French  orphans. 

In  addition  to  war  matters,  the  general  subject  of  higher  education 
continues  to  occupy  the  attention  of  San  Jose  Branch  and  of  Southern 
California  Branch.  Both  have  interested  themselves  in  arousing  the 
high  schools  to  the  opportunities  of  college.  Los  Angeles,  Fresno  and 
Imperial  Valley  have  not  failed  to  keep  up  their  scholarship  funds. 

Although  only  two  branches  made  definite  campaigns  for  increase 
of  membership,  the  section  reports  a  total  of  648  members  as  against 
373  for  the  same  branches  last  year.  A  large  proportion  of  this 
accession  of  members  is  due  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Los  Angeles 
branch  of  the  A.  C.  A.  and  the  Women's  University  Club. 

In  addition  we  have  gladly  welcomed  the  Nevada  branch  with  a 
membership  of  thirty-seven.  This  group,  organized  only  a  year  ago,  is 
already  a  leading  factor  in  its  community,  where  it  has  managed  most 
of  the  war-drives  and  also  has  kept  up  the  public  interest  in  food  con- 
servation. The  branch  published  and  sold  a  book  of  recipes  compiled 
by  one  of  its  members,  an  instructor  in  the  University  of  Nevada. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  repeat  that  all  of  our  branches  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  war-need.  Even  the  country  members  "knit,  sew,  roll 
bandages  or  do  additional  work  on  the  ranch  to  increase  the  food 
supply." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ethei,  Mocm, 

Vice-President. 


South  Rocky  Mountain  Section 

Last  year  this  section  consisted  of  but  three  branches.  This  year 
there  are  five  and  there  has  been  talk  of  creating  five  more — ^four  more 
in  Colorado  and  one  in  Utah.  Undoubtedly  these  five  would  have 
already  come  into  being  had  this  been  any  but  a  war  year.  There  is  a 
strong  feeling  in  nearly  every  community  against  starting  any  new 
organizations.  It  makes  no  difference  even  if  they  are  to  be  parts  of 
old,  nation-wide  bodies,  nor  if  they  are  avowedly  started  as  units  to 
help  in  war  work.   The  sentiment  is  against  them.    Practically  all  the 
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existing  women's  organizations  in  every  town  have  transformed  them- 
selves into  bodies  to  help  in  war  work,  and  it  seems  better  to  most 
people  to  work  through  the  existing  organizations  than  to  introduce 
new  ones.  It  has  seemed  wise  in  most  of  the  five  places  merely  to 
sow  the  seed  for  future  organization  and  have  a  local  representative 
report  when  the  time  appears  ripe  to  force  germination. 

All  the  branches  in  the  section,  except  the  Colorado  branch  in 
Denver,  are  very  young— the  ones  at  Pueblo,  Canon  City  and  Salt  Lake 
City  being  only  a  year  old.  The  Southern  Colorado  branch  at  Colo- 
rado Springs  is  but  three  years  old.  All  the  branches  show  the  vigor 
of  youth  and  have  a  distinct  record  of  achievement  for  the  year.  The 
sectional  vice-president  has  visited  all  of  them,  although  she  was  not 
able  in  every  case  to  be  present  at  a  regular  meeting.  These  visits, 
besides  enabling  her  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  each 
branch  and  its  undertakings,  were  used  mainly  to  emphasize  the 
branch's  connection  with  the  national  association. 

In  addition  to  being  the  oldest  branch  in  the  section,  the  Colorado 
branch  is  also  the  largest  Its  membership  list  rose  from  120  to  over 
150  this  year.  The  additional  members  were  needed  to  help  in  the 
big  work  of  insuring  the  Collegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations  a  successful 
start  In  March  the  bureau  rounded  out  its  first  year  of  existence — 
a  year  of  most  satisfactory  work  and  results  as  far  as  the  bureau  was 
concerned  and  a  year  of  rather  strenuous  activity  by  the  branch  to 
raise  the  funds  necessary  to  keep  things  going.  The  end  of  the  year 
found  a  respectable  balance  in  the  treasury,  a  successful  and  growing 
concern,  and  a  plan  formed  for  the  widening  of  the  interest  in  the 
bureau  and  the  enlarging  of  its  sources  of  support.  This  plan  is  the 
formation  of  a  Bureau  Association  which  is  to  be  quite  distinct  from 
the  A.  C.  A.  organization,  although  fostered,  supported  and,  at  present, 
controlled  by  it.  Aside  from  work  in  connection  with  the  bureau  the 
branch  has  kept  up  all  its  old  work  and  assumed  some  new  responsi- 
bilities for  war  work.  The  scholarships  for  the  year  were  two  in 
ntunber.  One  was  given  for  a  year's  work  at  Johns  Hopkins,  and  the 
other  for  a  year  at  Colorado  College.  Support  of  the  West  Side 
Neighborhood  House — an  organization  for  settlement  work — ^has  been 
kept  up.  An  A.  C.  A.  unit  works  one  afternoon  a  week  in  the  gauze- 
and  bandage  rooms  of  the  National  Surgical  Dressings  Committee.  A 
group  of  speakers  to  help  in  all  war  publicity  work  and  in  the  cam- 
paign on  patriotic  education  was  formed  from  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  usual  committees  of  the  branch  were  enlarged  this  year 
so  that  in  addition  to  containing  the  usual  number  of  active  members 
every  committee  had  assigned  to  it  a  certain  number  of  subsidiary 
members.  Every  member  of  the  branch  is  thus  on  some  committee. 
This  subdivision  into  groups  furnished,  through  the  respective  chair- 
men, a  quick  and  personal  way  of  reaching  all  the  members  on  any 
important  matter.  At  the  regular  monthly  meetings  we  have  inevitably 
transacted  a  good  deal  of  business,  although  at  several  of  them  excel- 
lent talks  relative  to  the  war  have  been  given. 

The  Southern  Colorado  branch  at  Colorado  Springs  meets  but 
twice  a  year— once  in  the  fall  and  again  in  the  spring.    The  latter 
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meeting  is  usually  a  luncheon.  It  is  called  the  annual  meeting,  and 
every  two  years  officers  are  elected.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year 
the  business  of  the  branch  is  carried  on  by  the  executive  committee 
and  subcommittees.  The  branch  has  limited  itself  to  vocational  guid- 
ance work.  It  has  done  more  along  this  line  than  any  other  branch 
in  the  section.  Each  woman  student  at  Colorado  College  has  a  private 
conference  with  a  member  of  the  A.  C.  A.  vocational  gniidance  com- 
mittee. The  adviser  gives  information  concerning  occupations  other 
than  teaching,  finds  out  what  the  student  wishes  to  do  after  leaving 
college,  and  attempts  to  judge  whether  the  girl  is  deciding  wisely.  To 
fit  themselves  for  this  task  the  advisers  and  many  members  of  the 
Southern  Colorado  branch  spent  two  years  of  intensive  study  on 
vocational  guidance  matters.  A  card  catalogue  is  being  made  to  record 
the  results  of  these  private  talks.  Also  a  card  catalogue  is  being  made 
of  the  business  opportunities  open  to  women  in  Colorado  Springs. 
Several  excellent  addresses  by  women  who  are  engaged  successfully  in 
various  occupations  have  been  given  in  the  college  hall  for  the  women 
students.  The  manager  of  the  Denver  Collegiate  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions has  given  talks  and  held  conferences  at  the  college  this  year, 
thanks  to  the  splendid  co-operation  and  financial  help  of  both  the 
branch  and  Colorado  College.  A  number  of  talks  have  also  been  given 
before  high  school  students.  The  sectional  vice-president  heard  one 
extremely  good  one  while  she  was  there. 

Miss  Adelaide  Denis,  the  founder  and  director  of  the 
work  at  Colorado  Springs,  was  responsible  for  the  starting  of 
the  two  other  branches  in  the  State.  The  one  at  Canon  City 
has  a  membership  of  twenty.  They  undertook  a  definite  piece  of 
work  at  their  formation  a  little  over  a  year  ago  and  have 
kept  up .  with  it  They  assumed  the  Associated  Charities  work 
for  the  town,  including  the  raising  of  money  to  carry  on  the 
work.  They  hold  an  annual  rummage  sale  of  good  and  usable  articles 
and  also  gather  old  paper.  They  now  have  25,000  pounds  stored  at  the 
State  Prison  and  expect  soon  to  have  a  carload.  The  prison  author- 
ities have  helped  them  with  trucks  for  gathering  paper  and  in  many 
other  ways.  Most  of  the  members  are  teachers,  teaching  six  days  a 
week,  that  the  schools  may  be  out  earlier  to  enable  the  children  to 
help  in  gardens  and  on  farms. 

The  Pueblo  branch  also  has  twenty  members.  In  this  its  first 
year,  it  has  made  a  start  on  vocational  guidance  work.  It  has 
arranged  for  five  talks  by  leading  men  and  women  of  the  city  in  each 
of  the  two  Pueblo  high  schools.  The  committee  on  war  relief  has  collected 
and  delivered  650  books  for  soldiers'  libraries  and  has  had  charge  of 
the  book-collecting  drivie  in  March  which  brought  in  nearly  3,000  vol- 
umes for  this  same  purpose.  Obtaining  pledges  of  magazines  to  be 
sent  to  soldiers'  camps  and  the  collecting  of  books  will  continue 
throughout  the  summer. 

The  Salt  Lake  City  branch,  the  very  youngest  branch  of  the 
section,  was  organized  April,  1917,  with  51  active  members.  It  was 
decided  to  have  no  associate  members.  At  present  there  are  sixty  active 
members,  and  the  extension  secretary  confidently  promises  a  hundred 
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before  the  end  of  the  year.  She  is  also  trying  to  establish  a  new 
branch  at  Ogden.  The  branch  has  helped  in  several  forms  of  war 
work,  but  civilian  relief  was. chosen  as  its  main  line  of  work.  A  card 
index  of  all  the  men  in  service  from  the  county  was  made  for  the 
Civilian  Relief  committee  of  the  Red  Cross  society.  The  A.  C.  A. 
furnished  the  chairman  for  this  committee.  The  index  made  contained 
the  names  of  the  men,  their  ranks,  addresses  and  much  information  of 
use  in  civilian  relief  work.  During  the  Red  Cross  membership  drive  in 
December  the  branch  had  a  booth  at  one  of  the  leading  stores  and 
made  a  splendid  showing.  The  branch  has  adopted  a  French  orphan. 
Also  it  bought  one  Liberty  bond  of  the  second  issue  and  has  plans  for 
earning  enough  for  one  of  the  third  issue.  The  whole  branch  is  on 
the  city  committee  for  the  maintenance  of  existing  social  agencies. 
The  vocational  guidance  committee  has  been  investigating  the  advis- 
ability of  establishing  a  placement  bureau  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
committee  conferred  with  the  management  of  the  newly  established 
federal  employment  bureau  for  men  and  hopes  to  induce  the  govern- 
ment to  establish  a  similar  one  for  women  under  the  auspices  of  the 
A.  C.  A.  This  new  branch  has  had  a  very  active  year  indeed,  and  its 
record  seems  an  argument  against  those  who  fear  the  formation  of 
new  organizations  in  war  times. 

A  conference  of  all  the  branches  of  the  section  was  talked  of  for 
this  spring,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  entirely  given  up.  It  will  certainly 
take  place  if  the  hoped-for  visit  of  our  executive  secretary  comes 
to  pass. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  TREASURER 
FiNANCiAi,  Statement 


June  1,  1917  to  March  31,  1918 


Cou^EcnoNS 


Membership  Fees 
Affiliated  Associations 

Radcliffe    College  $  30.00 

Goucher  College   17.50 

Mt.  Holyoke  College   40.00  87.50 


General  Members 

Current    547.00 

New    397.00 

Arrears    11.00 

Advance    3.00  958.00 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Ethci*  Mendei^son, 


Vice-President. 
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Branch  Members 

Current    4,946.00 

New    1,567.00 

Arrears    87.00 

Advance    1.00  6,601.00 


Publicatins 

Sale  Bulletins  I  and  II   38.50 

Advertising  —  Journal    214.67 

Subscriptions        "    79.65 

Postage    .60  333.42 


Contributions 

War  Service    315.00  315.00 

Latin-Aimerican   Fellowship   337.60  337.60 

Incidentals 

Interest,  collection  checks,  etc   10.73  10.73 

Checks   corrected   4.20  4.20 


$8  ( 

Balance,  May  31,  1918   \\\ 

$10/ 


$10,403.72 
Disbursements 

Item   I.  Salaries — Executive    Secretary   1,666.60 

Treasurer   416.60  2,083.20 


II.  Travelling  Allowances— President    135.95 

Exec.    Secretary.      112.25  248.20 


III.  Office  IncidenUls— Exec.  Secretory   947.92 

Treasurer    150.16  1,098.08 


IV.  Committees— Publication    3,442.67 

Membership    336.34 

Fellowship    11.35 

Vocational   App   203.90 

European  Fellowship   500.00 

School    Patrons   25.00 

Naples  Table   50.00 

Educational    Legis   50.00 

Sectional  Vice-Presidents...  109.43  4,728.69 


V.  General  Expenses— Approved   268.20  268.20 

Dues  returned  acc.  error    12.00  12.00 

Checks   "       Girard  Trust  Co   5.20  5.20 

War  Service   699.44  699.44 

Transferred   to   Fellowship    Funds  acc. 

Latin- American    Fellowship   703.41  703.41 

Transferred  to  Life   Membership  Fund 

acc.  life  members  Cal.  Br   11.00  11.00 


$9,857.^ 

Balance,  March  31,  1918    546.; 

$10,403.: 


$10,403.72 
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FELU)WSHIP  FUNDS 
A.  C.  A. 
May  31,  1916  to  March  31,  1917 

Ai<icE  Freeman  Pai^mer  Memorial  Fellowship 
Receipts 

Balance,  May  31,  1916: 

Capita!   $  409.16 

Income    312.17 

1916 

July  1— Interest   26125 

Nov.  25 — Ret.  acc.  purchase  bond   11.03 

1917 

Feb.  3— Interest   261.25 

Oct  26—    "    446.25 

1918 

Nov.  7—    "    131.25  $1,832.56 

EXFSNDITUBES 

1916 

Nov.  23— Bond:  U.  K.  G.  B.  &  Inland, 

Capital    409,16 

Income    590.84  1,000.00 

Balance,  March  31,  1918     832.56 

$1,83Z56 


Anna  C.  Brackett  Memorial  Fellowship 
Receipts 

Balance,  May  31,  1916: 

Capital   $  272.50 

Income    165.32 

1916 

July    1— Interest    187.50 

1917 

Feb.  3—     "    187.50 

Oct  26—     "    227.50 

1918 

{une  7—     "    147.50 

iar.  28— Rec.  acc.  Fellowship  1917-18   335.00  $  1,522.82 

ExpENDtrusEs 

1917 

Sept  1— Stipend— Fellow  1917-18   335.00 

Dec.  31—  *^  "  "    "    335.00  670.00 

Balance,  March  1,  1917   852.82 

$1,522.82 
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hit^  Membership  Fund 
Receipts 

Balance,  May  31,  1916  %  854.79 

1916 

July    1— Interest   20.00 

Nov.  25 — ^Ret  acc.  purchase  bond   11.03 

1917 

Feb.  3— Interest  ;   20.00 

Fee    25.00 

Oct.  26— Interest   75.00 

Nov.  5— Fee   25.00 

Dec.  8— Fees,  California  Branch   364.00 

"  18— Transferred  General  Fund  acc.  CaL  Br   11.00 

"  27— Fee    25.00 

1918 

Jan.  7— Interest    20.00 

EXPENDITUBES 

1916 

Nov.  23— Bond,  U.  K.  G.  B.  &  Inland   1,000.00 

1917 

Dec.  8— Liberty  Bonds,  purchased  by  Cal  Br   350.00 
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$1,450.82 


1,350.00 
$100.82 


Latin-American  Graduate  Feuowship 
Recsifts 

1917 

Dec.  18— Contributions — ^Transferred  from  general 

account   $  703.41 

"    24— Contributions    3.25 

"     4—        "    2.00 

"     7—        "    37.00 

"    28—        "    74.50 

Mar.  7—        "    25.00 

Mar.  15—        "    5.00 

EXFENDITUBES 

1917 

Sept28— Stipend— Fellow   1917-18   250.00 

Dec.  31—              "          "     "    250.00 

Balance,  March  31,  1918  


$850.16 


500.00 
500.00 

350.16 

$850.16 


Jui,iA  G.  C.  Piatt  Feuowship 

1917 

Jan.  7— Interest    $60.00 


Balance,  March  1,  1918   $60.00 
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Incidentai«s 


Balance,  European  Fellowship   $17.46 

1916 

Aug.  31 — Interest— Bank  Deposits   16.37 

1917 

Feb.  25—    "  "  "    16.57 

Sept   5—    "  "  "    10.41 

1918 

{an.    7—     "  "  "    3.74 

iar.  7—    "  "  "    7.27  $71.82 


Balance,  March  31,  1918   $71.82 


Summary 

Cash  on  Hand  March  31,  1918 

Alice  Freeman  Palmer  Fund   $832.56 

Anna  C.  Brackett  Fund   852.82 

Life  Membership  Fund   100.82 

Latin- Am.  Grad.  Fellowship   350.16 

Julia  G.  C.  Piatt  Fund   60.00 

Incidentols    71.82  $2,268.18 


Bank  Balances  March  31,  1918 

Girard  Trust  Co.,  Philadelphia  $  650.19 

People's  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago...    1,617.99  $,2,268.18 


MINUTES  OF  THE  ANNUAL  COUNCIL  MEETING 
Hex*])  IN  Chicago^  Friday  and  Saturday,  April  12  and  13 

The  1918  meeting  of  the  Council,  which  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Chicago  College  Club  was  held  at  their  club  rooms,  was  called  to 
order  by  the  president,  Mrs.  Lois  K.  Mathews,  at  10:30  Friday  morn- 
ing, April  12.  Mrs.  Mathews  opened  the  meeting  with  a  few  brief  words 
of  greeting.  Mrs.  Kenny,  president* of  the  Chicago  College  Club,  wel- 
comed the  Council  and  spoke  briefly  on  the  College  Woman,  her 
responsibility  and  the  factor  she  must  become  in  the  aflFairs  of  the 
world. 

Mrs.  Mathews  then  addressed  the  Council  on  the  policy  of  the 
Association  at  this  time,  saying  that  every  bit  of  its  machinery  must 
be  put  at  the  disposal  of  any  agency  that  can  help  to  win  the  war,  and 
that  its  specific  work  must  be  education.  Mrs.  Mathews  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  woman  power  of  the  country  has  not  yet  been  utilized 
as  it  should  have  been,  and  the  hope  that  out  of  this  meeting  might 
come  a  demand  that  women  be  placed  in  responsible  positions  to  stand 
or  fall  by  results. 
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It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  be  approved  with  corrections  as  printed  in  the  Journal. 

The  president  appointed  a  Committee  on  Resolutions,  to  consist 
of  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Warren,  chairman;  Mrs.  Raymond  B.  Morgan;  and 
Miss  Marion  Reilly.  She  also  called  the  attention  of  the  Council  to 
the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  International  Relations,  which  the  last 
Council  meeting  had  voted  to  create,  had  never  been  appointed,  and 
named  the  following  persons  as  the  members  of  that  committee:  Miss 
Gildersleeve,  chairman;  Miss  Sabin,  Miss  Thomas,  Miss  Skinner,  Miss 
Stebbins. 

The  remaining  'time  of  the  morning  session  was  given  over  to  the 
report  of  the  War  Service  Committee.  Miss  Thomas  was  the  first 
speaker.  She  reported  that  when  the  War  Service  Committee  was  first 
appointed  at  the  Washington  meeting  immediately  after  our  decla- 
ration of  war,  its  most  obvious  function  seemed  to  be  to  serve  as  an 
agency  for  mobilizing  the  trained  women  of  the  country  for  Govern- 
ment service.  With  the  appointment  of  the  Woman's  Committee, 
Council  of  National  Defense,  with  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  as  chair- 
man, that  need  seemed  to  be  adequately  met.  The  Committee  then 
decided  that  the  work  which  the  Association  is  best  fitted  to  perform 
is  the  work  of  creating  and  moulding  public  opinion  in  support  of  the 
war  through  the  medium  of  the  spoken  word.  It  had,  therefore,  under- 
taken to  reach  the  college  women  of  the  country  through  the  branches 
of  the  Association,  through  college  clubs  and  through  alumnae  orga- 
nizations of  all  kinds,  and  to  secure  their  co-operation  in  a  speaking 
campaign  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  informed  and  patrotic  public 
opinion.  To  this  end,  rallies  of  college  women  had  been  held  in  a 
number  of  places.  Miss  Thomas  herself  had  arranged  rallies  in  Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  New  York,  assisted  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  War  Service  Committee.  All  the  college  women's  organi- 
zations that  could  be  reached  had  been  invited  to  these  rallies  and 
much  interest  and  enthusiasm  had  been  aroused.  As  a  result  in  these 
four  cities  speakers'  bureaus  had  been  created  which  are  registering, 
training  and  placing  speakers  to  carry  to  all  kinds  of  audiences  the  message  of 
the  significance  of  the  war  and  the  necessity  of  carrying  it  to  a  victo- 
rious end.  Miss  Thomas  felt  that  in  this  work  of  patriotic  education 
we  are  rendering  a  major  service  toward  the  winning  of  the  war. 
"'Armies  fight  as  people  think.'  The  War  Service  Committee  has  as  its 
program  the  creation  of  public  opinion.  Its  function  is  to  furnish  an 
army  of  speakers  on  the  need  of  winning  the  war  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  war." 

Miss  Thomas  further  reported  that  the  Committee  had  written  to 
the  State  chairmen  of  the  Woman's  Committee  asking  that,  where  pos- 
sible, they  select  an  A.  C.  A.  member  for  State  chairman  of  educa- 
tional propoganda.  Where  this  connection  is  made  the  services  of  our 
speakers  can  be  more  widely  used. 

In  the  matter  of  literature  Miss  Thomas  reported  that  the  bureaus 
had  been  furnished  with  the  material  sent  out  by  the  Government  and 
by  volunteer  patriotic  organizations,  such  as  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace.   There  was,  however,  great  need  for  the  preparation  of  model 
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speeches  of  ottr  own,  to  be  printed  and  distributed  to  our  bureaus. 
Some  members  of  the  Committee  had  hoped  to  do  some  work  of  this 
kind  but  had  not  as.  yet  found  time.  Miss  Thomas  was  glad  to  report, 
however,  that  some  one  had  been  found  for  this  work  and  that  we 
hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  meet  this  demand. 

Another  important  work  accomplished  by  the  Committee,  in  co-op- 
eration with  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Bureaus  of  Occupations, 
has  been  the  organization  of  a  War  Employment  Committee  to  see 
what  can  be  done  about  the  placement  of  trained  women  in  war 
employment 

In  Miss  Thomas's  opinion  the  questions  that  it  is  imperative  for 
this  War  Council  to  discuss  are:  (1)  ways  and  means  for  carrying  on 
the  work  proposed  and  already  begun  by  the  War  Service  Committee; 
(2)  support  and  extension  of  the  Speaking  Bureaus;  (3)  the  providing 
of  speaking  material. 

Miss  Thomas  then  announced  that  Mrs.  Morgan  would  continue 
the  report  of  the  Committee  and  would  try  to  make  clear  the  relations 
established  with  the  governmental  agencies  at  Washington. 

Mrs.  Morgan  began  by  saying  that  the  Association  is  a  member 
through  its  representative  in  Washington  both  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Woman's  Committee,  Council  of  National  Defense,  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  large  national  organizations  of  women; 
and  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Speaking  division  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information.  This  Advisory  Committe  of  the  Speak- 
ing division  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  various  government 
departments  and  committees,  and  represenatives  of  a  number  of  volun- 
teer organizations  of  which  the  A.  C.  A.  is  one.  The  Speaking  divi- 
sion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  will  send  out  a  few  very 
eminent  speakers,  controlling  their  time  and  routing  them  so  as  to 
prevent  duplication.  It  will  also  assist  in  co-ordinating  the  speaking 
forces  of  each  State.  These  eminent  speakers  cannot,  however,  under- 
take to  reach  the  remoter  districts  and  the  smaller  audiences.  For  this 
the  Speaking  division  depends  upon  the  volunteer  organizations,  such 
as  the  A.  C.  A.,  which  are  undertaking  to  conduct  speaking  campaigns 
of  patriotic  education.  Branches  of  the  Association  co-operating  in 
this  work  should  communicate  with  the  Speaking  division  and  receive 
their  bulletins  for  speakers. 

Mrs.  Morgan  reported  also  on  two  particular  pieces  of  war  work 
of  the  Washington  branch — the  first  a  speaking  campaign  in  co-oper- 
ation with  the  Food  Administration  among  the  boarding  houses  of 
Washington,  explaining  the  necessity  for  the  food  regulations;  the 
other  the  organization  of  a  housing  committee  to  help  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  housing  women  war  workers  in  Washington.  Through 
thia  Committee  the  Washington  branch  has  leased  a  house  in  Wash- 
ington, and  some  thirty  college  women  in  Government  employ  are 
housed  in  it.  The  committee  also  assists  other  college  women  who 
cannot  be  accommodated  here  to  find  lodging  elsewhere. 

The  chair  asked  the  executive  secretary  to  complete  the  report  of 
the  War  Service  Committee.  Mrs.  Martin  reported  that  in  addition 
to  the  college  women's  rallies  reported  by  Miss  Thomas,  in  the  leading 
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eastern  cities  the  work  had  been  presented  either  by  herself  worldng 
with  Mrs.  Mathews  or  by  herself  alone  in  Columbus,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Chicago,  Davenport,  Ames,  Iowa  City,  Des  Moines,  Sioux 
City,  Kansas  City,  Columbia,  St  Louis,  Buffalo  and  Elmira.  Mrs. 
Mathews  had  reached  Providence,  New  Haven,  Madison,  Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis,  and  Vermillion,  South  Dakota.  In  Boston  and  Indian- 
apolis meetings  had  been  held  with  officers,  though  rallies  were  not 
possible.  All  branches  had  been  reached  by  correspondence  and 
through  the  Journal  and  nearly  all  are  doing  something  in  the  war  of 
patriotic  education,  though  not  all  are  conducting  regularly  organized 
bureaus. 

Mrs.  Martin  reported  various  requests  for  the  assistance  of  the 
college  women  in  meeting  national  problems  through  the  army  of 
speakers  that  we  are  preparing.  One  of  these  was  the  request  of  the 
Food  Administration  that  our  speakers  prepare  themselves  to  become 
the  interpreters  of  the  Food  Administration  to  the  people,  and  that 
the  Association  use  its  influence  to  induce  the  colleges  to  give  to  all 
students  the  food  courses  prepared  by  the  Administration,  to  the  end 
that  the  thousands  of  students  now  in  the  colleges  may  also  return  to 
their  homes  as  intelligent  interpreters  of  the  food  situation. 

The  Asssociation  had  been  asked  also  to  co-operate  with  the  State 
and  local  Councils  of  Defense  in  the  formation  of  community  councils 
in  order  to  mobilize  the  whole  nation  for  war  service.  This  work  of 
organizing  community  councils  would  offer  admirable  opportunity  for 
the  use  of  our  patriotic  speakers.  Since,  however,  the  organization  of 
such  community  councils  is  left  to  the  initiative  of  the  State  Councils, 
and  since  conditions  differ  widely  from  State  to  State  and  even  within 
the  same  State,  this  work  is  progressing  only  slowly.  The  branches 
and  general  members  have  also  been  called  upon  to  co-operate  with  the 
Children's  Bureau  in  the  work  of  carrying  through  the  Children's  Year 
program. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  report  of  the  work  done  by  the  War 
Service  Committee,  the  question  of  financing  the  patriotic  education 
work  and  the  war  work  in  general  came  up  for  discussion.  It  was 
brought  out  clearly  that  if  the  war  work  was  to  be  carried  on  with 
vigor  and  effectiveness  it  would  have  to  be  amply  financed.  The  reg- 
ular funds  of  the  Association  would  not  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 
Some  means  of  financing  the  work  would  have  to  be  found.  Mrs. 
Morgan  suggested  that  it  could  be  done  if  branches  would  double  their 
membership  lists.  Mrs.  Warren  suggested  that  an  A.  C.  A.  booking 
bureau  in  Washington  might  undertake  to  book  a  number  of  "big" 
people — speakers,  etc.,  among  the  branches,  who  would  take  charge  of 
the  meetings  locally  as  a  means  of  making  money.  Mrs.  Lee  sug- 
gested utilization  of  the  war  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Association  to 
increase  membership.  She  thought  that  if  wider  publicity  were  given 
to  the  work  the  Association  is  doing  it  would  attract  membership. 
Mrs.  Martin  spoke  of  the  great  need  for  more  and  better  publicity  of 
the  work  of  the  Association.  One  of  the  crying  needs,  she  thought,  is 
a  live  national  committee  on  publicity.  Miss  Thomas  spoke  of  the  way 
in  which  some  of  the  bureaus  have  been  financed  by  contributions  from 
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all  local  college  clubs,  A.  C.  A.  branches  and  alumnae  associations  and 
thought  that  this  could  be  done  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  other 
bureaus. 

At  12:30  the  morning  session  adjourned  for  luncheon. 


The  second  session  of  the  Council  was  called  to  order  at  2:30  on 
Friday,  April  12,  Mrs.  Mathews  presiding. 

The  regular  order  of  business  was  suspended  in  order  to  introduce 
Dr.  Robert  Kelly,  executive  secretary  of  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges,  who  wished  to  confer  with  the  Council  on  the  education  of 
young  French  girls,  some  one  hundred  of  whom  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges  is  proposing  to  bring  to  the  United  States  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  academic  year  for  instruction  in  our  colleges. 
Dr.  Kelly  said  that  the  understanding  is  that  the  girls  are  to  have 
academic  preparation  equivalent  to  that  required  for  entrance  to  the 
freshman  class  in  our  best  colleges,  and  that  they  are  to  be  able  to 
read  and  speak  English.  A  large  number  of  American  colleges  have 
responded  to  the  invitation  to  receive  these  girls  and  to  make  partial 
or  complete  provision  for  their  tuition  and  maintenance  while  here. 
The  Association  has  proposed  that  the  colleges  to  which  the  girls  are 
sent  shall  receive  two  girls  each  and  shall  provide  tuition,  room,  board, 
and  fees.  The  Committee  of  the  Association  having  the  matter  in 
charge  is  sending  a  woman  to  France  to  select  the  girls  and  give  all 
needed  information  and  advice.  This  appointee  will  soon  leave.  She 
will  certify  the  girls  to  the  colleges  receiving  them.  The  Association 
itself  will  keep  in  touch  with  the  girls  while  they  are  in  this  country. 

In  working  out  the  plan,  certain  questions  have  arisen  on  which 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges  would  very  much  like  to  have 
the  advice  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae.  Some  of  these 
questions  are: 

1.  Is  the  plan  of  two  girls  to  each  college  a  good  one? 

2.  Should  preference  be  given  to  women's  colleges  or  to  co-educa- 

tional institutions? 

3.  Should  girls  be  sent  to  professional  schools  or  institutes? 

4.  Should  they  be  housed  in  dormitories  or  may  they  be  in  private 

houses? 

5.  Shall  girls  room  together  or  be  separated? 

6.  Shall  they  render  service  to  the  colleges? 

7.  Shall  they  be  recommended  by   French  authorities  and  be 

selected  on  a  strictly  scholastic  basis? 

8.  Shall  girls  be  brought  for  one  year  only  or  for  the  entire 


Upon  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Kelly's  presentation  of  this  matter  the 
chair  suggested  that  it  would  probably  be  more  helpful  to  him  if  our 
Committee  on  International  Relations  might  withdraw  and  confer  with 
him.  This  was  done.  Later  Mrs.  Fisk,  the  only  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Students  who  was  present  at  the  Council  Meeting, 
also  joined  the  conference. 

The  Council  then  took  up  the  regular  order  of  business. 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials 
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reported  that  65  members  of  the  Council  had  presented  their  creden- 
tials and  had  been  certified  to  the  Council.  The  list  of  accredited 
councillors  is  printed  elsewhere  as  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Credentials. 

The  executive  secretary  reported  the  organization  of  five  new 
branches  at  the  following  places:  Ames,  la.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  Pullman, 
Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  and  San  Diego,  Calif.  The  new  branch 
at  Ames  had  sent  a  councillor.  The  others  were  as  yet  unrepresented. 
It  was  voted  to  receive  these  new  branches  and  welcome  them  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  Association. 

Reports  of  officers  came  next  in  the  order  of  business. 

Mrs.  Mathews  as  president  presented  only  a  brief,  informal  report. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  her  duties  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
made  it  difficult  for  her  to  do  much  travelling,  she  had  been  able  to 
visit  a  considerable  number  of  the  branches.  This  work  would  have 
to  be  suspended  during  the  remainder  of  the  academic  year,  but  she 
expects  to  go  to  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  summer  and  will  visit  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  western  branches  at  that  time.  Mrs.  Mathews 
urged  the  branch  councillors  to  try  to  induce  their  branches  to  remain 
as  active  as  possible  during  the  summer.  The  president's  report  was 
accepted. 

The  treasurer's  report  was  next  called  for.  Mrs.  Pomeroy 
reported  the  resignations  of  Miss  Cushing  and  Miss  Day  from  the 
Finance  Committee  and  expressed  the  sense  of  loss  to  the  Association 
in  their  retirement  after  such  long  and  devoted  service.  Their  resig- 
nations were  accepted  with  regret,  and  Mrs.  Hilton  was  appointed 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  draw  up  appropriate  resolutions.  The 
report  of  the  Fellowship  Funds  was  read,  including  the  report  on  the 
Latin  American  Fellowship  Fund  (printed  under  Report  of  the 
National  Treasurer). 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  further  reported  that  an  inquiry  had  been  received 
from  a  member  as  to  whether  we  have  any  form  of  bequest  for  the 
use  of  persons  who  may  desire  to  bequeath  funds  to  the  Association. 
In  consequence  of  this  inquiry  such  a  form  has  been  prepared  and 
will  be  printed  from  time  to  time  in  the  Journal  and  will  always  be 
available  for  the  use  of  members. 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  next  read  a  financial  statement  (printed  in  the 
Treasurer's  Report,  p.  672).  A  tentative  discussion  of  the  cost  of  the 
publication  of  the  Journal  followed.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  Journal  the  executive  secretary  replied  that  just  about 
sixty-five  cents  out  of  each  membership  fee  of  one  dollar  goes  to  pay 
for  the  Journal,  Mrs.  Mathews  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
general  expense  of  conducting  the  office  has  been  considerably  in- 
creased by  the  increase  in  postage  under  the  War  Revenue  Act 

After  discussion  of  the  financial  statement  Mfs.  Pomeroy  presented 
as  a  recommendation  from  the  Finance  Committee  the  following: 

RESotvED:  That  the  Committee  on  Finance  be  authorized  to  invest 
in  bonds  of  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  as  much  of  the  cash  on  hand  in 
various  Fellowship  Funds  as  may  be  possible  after  adequate  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  necessary  stipends  to  be  paid  in  191&-19,  unless 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Council  it  shall  seem  wise  to  borrow  $1,000 
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from  the  Life  Membership  Fund  to  meet,  in  part,  the  deficit  in  the 
Journal  account,  in  which  case  one  of  the  bonds  now  held  by  the  Life 
Membership  Fund  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Alice  Freeman  Palmer 
Fund,  and  the  cash  thus  accruing  to  the  Life  Membership  Fund  may 
be  loaned  to  the  General  Association  at  6%;  as  much  of  the  cash  on 
hand  as  may  be  wise,  shall  then  be  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds. 

'  The  President  suggested  that  the  two  parts  of  the  resolution  be 
voted  on  separately.  The  question,  therefore,  of  borrowing  a  thousand 
dollars  from  the  Life  Membership  Fund  in  the  manner  proposed  in 
the  resolution  was  taken  up  for  discussion.  It  was  moved  by  Mrs. 
Pearmain  and  seconded  by  Miss  Breyfogle  that  such  action  be  taken. 

Miss  Peabody  asked  for  the  list  of  investments  of  the  Alice  Free- 
man Palmer  Memorial  Fund.  This  was  given  by  the  treasurer.  In 
response  to  Miss  Breyfogle's  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  Association 
pays  an  income  tax,  the  treasurer  replied  in  the  negative.  A  question 
from  Miss  Reilly  brought  out  the  statement  that  the  borrowing  by  the 
Association  from  the  Life  Membership  Fund  would  make  it  possible 
to  carry  on  the  Journal  but  not  to  meet  the  whole  of  the  deficit  The 
rest  would  have  to  be  met  out  of  current  income.  Miss  Breyfogle 
urged  the  continued  publication  of  the  Journal  in  any  case.  Discussion 
of  the  possibilities  followed.  Mrs.  Martin  called  attention  to  the 
clause  in  the  War  Revenue  Act  increasing  the  postal  rates  for  second 
class  matter  and  introducing  the  "zoning"  system,  saying  that  if  this 
is  not  repealed  before  the  first  of  July  when  these  provisions  are  to 
become  effective,  either  the  Journal  will  have  to  suspend  publication 
or  the  additional  postage  will  have  to  be  paid  by  the  members.  She 
asked  the  branches  to  urge  the  repeal  of  this  part  of  the  Act  In 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  income  from  advertising  she  felt  that  the 
Journal  could  be  made  much  more  effective  as  an  advertising  medium 
and  that  the  undertaking  ought  not  to  be  given  up  without  more  of  a 
trial  than  had  been  given  it  She  recommended  putting  an  experienced 
advertising  agent  in  charge  of  the  work,  and  expressed  the  belief  that 
if  the  Association  can  find  a  way  to  finance  the  Journal  until  it  is  on 
its  feet  it  may  even  become  a  source  of  revenue.  She  did  not  wish  the 
Council,  however,  to  be  too  much  influenced  by  her  opinion  and  was 
ready  to  carry  out  any  decision  that  might  be  arrived  at  She  said 
that  it  had  been  suggested  that  a  news  letter  be  substituted  for  the 
Journal  and  that  the  Council  ought  to  consider  whether  a  news  letter 
might  not  accomplish  all  that  the  Journal  now  accomplishes.  In  order 
that  the  Council  might  have  before  them  all  the  information  in  her 
possession  in  regard  to  the  feeling  of  the  Association  about  the 
Journal,  she  read  extracts  from  a  large  number  of  letters  received 
from  members  expressing  their  appreciation.  She  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Clara  Sears  Taylor,  director  of  the  division  of 
Women's  War  Work  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  has 
made  constant  use  of  the  Journal,  one  of  the  pamphlets  issued  by  the 
division  having  been  made  up  very  largely  of  material  culled  from 
the  pages  of  the  Journal, 

The  president  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  Washington 
meeting  the  Association  had  authorized  the  levying  of  a  special  assess- 
ment not  to  exceed  35  cents  per  member  to  meet  any  deficit  arising 
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from  the  publication  of  the  Journal^  and  said  that  the  question  now 
before  us  is  whether  we  shall  borrow  the  one  thousand  dollars  from 
ourselves  at  this  time  in  order  to  avoid  levying  the  tax  at  once. 

Mrs.  Pearmain  moved  to  amend  her  motion  so  as  to  read  that  the 
interest  to  be  charged  on  the  loan  be  five  instead  of  six  per  cent,  since 
none  of  our  invested  funds  is  bringing  more  than  five  per  cent.  Miss 
Breyfogle  accepted  the  amendment.  The  amended  motion  was  then 
put  and  unanimously  adopted. 

Miss  Johnston  moved  that  the  first  part  of  the  resolution  author- 
izing the  investment  of  available  funds  as  Liberty  Bonds  be  now 
considered.  This  was  done  and  a  motion  was  passed  unanimously 
authorizing  such  investment 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  brought  up  the  question  of  the  advisability  of 
dating  membership  from  the  time  of  payment  of  dues  rather  than  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  Representatives  of  the  branches  felt 
that  in  the  case  of  branch  members  this  would  not  be  advisable.  After 
discussion,  Mrs.  Pomeroy  moved  that  membership  for  general  mem- 
bers shall  date  for  one  year  from  date  of  joining.  This  was  unan- 
imously carried. 

The  report  of  the  executive  secretary  was  next  called  for.  Mrs. 
Martin  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
work  of  the  office  had  already  been  covered  in  the  report  of  the  War 
Service  Committee  and  another  large  part  of  it  must  be  revealed  to 
the  members  in  the  Journal  which  had  reached  them  each  month.  In 
addition  to  these  two  fields  of  work  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
executive  secretary  is  also  the  chairman  of  the  membership  committee. 
As  such  chairman  she  was  glad  to  report  the  addition  of  the  five 
branches  already  presented,  and  of  1,500  new  members  during  the 
year.  There  was  also,  she  said,  a  very  considerable  number  of  places 
in  which  there  was  active  possibility  of  new  branches  but  which  had 
not  been  able  to  organize  completely  before  this  Council  meeting. 

The  secretary  did  not  wish,  however,  to  take  the  time  of  this 
meeting  to  report  further  on  the  work  already  done,  because  she 
wished  to  present  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  the  Association  in  a 
way  that  she  believes  gives  promise  of  making  us  a  far  more  eflFective 
body.  In  order  to  get  this  before  the  Council  she  read  from  a  pro- 
posal in  regard  to  this  re-organization,  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
sectional  vice-presidents  for  their  criticism,  as  follows: 

"From  the  beginning  of  my  work  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  I  have  felt  that  the  organization 
could  work  much  more  effectively  if  it  were  organized  along  State  and 
county  lines.  With  the  coming  of  the  war  and  the  mobilization  of  the 
country  for  purposes  of  defense  the  need  for  such  an  extension  of  our 
organization  became  vividly  apparent.  With  our  present  organization, 
consisting  as  we  do  of  a  large  number  of  wholly  isolated  individual 
members  and  a  number  of  disconnected  local  branches,  and  with  no 
organization  whatever  by  States,  it  has  proved  difficult  for  us  to  mobil- 
ize effectively  the  unquestionably  great  power  of  the  college  women 
for  the  assistance  of  the  government. 

"To  remedy  this  condition  I  would  propose  that  we  create  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  a  complete  organization  of  the  college  women  of  the 
countrv  by  counties.  With  the  cordial  co-operation  of  our  branches 
and  of  our  isolated  general  members  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to 
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get  in  a  comparatively  short  time  a  fairly  complete  organization  of 
this  kind  in  many  of  the  States.  The  urgent  need  expressed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  government  bureaus  and  departments  for  the 
assistance  of  all  of  the  trained  women  of  the  country  as  organizers,  as 
moulders  of  public  opinion,  as  guardians  of  social  welfare  and  as 
conservers  of  the  moral  resources  of  the  nation  is  ample  justification 
for  our  making  every  effort  to  effect  this  organization  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  national  Association  had  made  every  effort  to  respond 
to  the  calls  for  co-operation,  but  always  we  have  been  conscious  that 
we  could  have  responded  much  more  effectively  with  a  better  form  of 
organization. 

"We  should  have  to  rely  upon  our  existing  branches  and  upon  our 
present  general  members  to  help  us  in  the  formation  of  these  county 
branches  or  councils.  It  should  be  the  ultimate  aim  to  include  in  the 
membership  of  this  county  organization  every  college  woman  in  the 
county.  These  county  groups,  with  at  least  one  representative  if 
possible  from  each  town  (township)  in  the  county,  should  meet  once 
in  one,  two  or  three  months,  as  may  prove  convenient  or  necessary, 
to  consider  the  social  and  educational  needs  of  the  county  and  to 
determine  policies  and  methods  of  work.  The  members  should  then 
return  to  their  communities  to  undertake  the  execution  of  these  pol- 
icies through  whatever  agencies  may  be  available.  Once  a  year 
there  should  be  a  State  meeting  attended  by  representatives  from  each 
of  the  county  groups,  where  State  conditions  can  be  considered  and 
State  policies  determined.  There  should  be  a  county  chairman  for  each 
county  and  a  State  secretary  for  the  whole  State,  and  all  of  these  offi- 
cers should  be  in  frequent  communication  with  the  sectional  vice- 
president  and  the  national  officer. 

"We  should  then  have  ultimately  in  each  county  one  or  more  local 
branches  and  perhaps  a  group  of  general  members,  who  together  or 
through  their  representatives  would  form  the  county  council,  these 
county  councils  in  turn  forming  the  State  division.  In  the  more 
sparsely  settled  communities  there  might  at  first  be  only  a  small  group 
of  college  women  in  a  county  and  doubtless  in  many  places  we  should 
find  whole  counties  without  a  single  one;  but  the  proposed  organi- 
zation could  be  extended  as  fast  as  changed  conditions  should  make 
extension  possible. 

"Under  such  organization  the  Association  as  a  whole  and  each  of 
the  local  groups  would  become  a  forum  for  the  intelligent  discussion  of 
social  and  educational  problems  and  the  preparation  and  mobilization 
of  the  trained  women  for  leadership  of  their  communities  in  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems.  Instead  of  being  an  aggregation  of  local  social 
clubs  or  of  local  groups  working  in  a  disconnected  way  at  local,  social 
and  educational  problems  with  a  large  residuum  of  isolated  individuals, 
the  Association  would  become  a  strong  working  organization  prepared 
to  carry  out  locally  national  policies  that  have  been  intelligently 
thought  out." 

The  president  suggested  that  discussion  of  the  executive  secre- 
tary's proposal  could  come  up  the  next  day  as  new  business.  The 
report  was  accepted. 

The  chair  then  called  for  the  reports  of  the  sectional  vice-pres- 
idents. Dr.  Stevens,  vice-president  of  the  North  East  Central  Section, 
was  present  and  reported  in  person.  Dr.  Stevens  had  had  her  first 
meeting  with  any  of  the  branches  of  her  section  at  Lansing.  This  was 
a  meeting  of  all  of  the  branches  of  the  State  and  was  attended  by 
both  the  president  and  the  executive  secretary.  The  patriotic  edu- 
cation work  was  presented  and  the  meeting  was  very  successful  In 
December  Dr.  Stevens  had  visited  the  Chicago  branch  and  in  January 
she  had  attended  the  State  rally  of  college  women  in  Columbus,  at 
which  most  of  the  Ohio  branches  were  represented.    This  was  a  par- 
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ticularly  large  and  successful  rally.  All  of  the  branches  in  the  section 
report  Red  Cross  and  other  war  work  and  most  of  them  are  furnishing 
speakers  for  the  various  patriotic  campaigns.  The  Chicago  branch  has 
financed  and  sent  abroad  two  ambulances.  The  Ann  Arbor  branch  had 
equipped  the  office  of  the  Michigan  representative  at  the  University 
Union  in  Paris  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,  and  had  sent  $250  to  Dr.  Davis  and 
her  co-workers  in  Florence.  The  Columbus  branch  reported  several 
of  its  members  in  work  abroad.  The  Detroit  branch  has  more  than 
175  speakers  pledged  for  the  speaking  campaign  and  has  placed  patri- 
otic literature  in  fifteen  branch  libraries  in  the  city  and  in  twelve  high 
school  libraries. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Stevens'  report,  Mrs.  Mathews  announced 
that  most  of  the  vice-presidents  had  sent  written  reports  and  that  if 
the  Council  so  wished  she  would  entertain  a  motion  that  the  reading 
of  them  be  dispensed  with  and  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Journal* 
It  was  so  ordered  and  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Third  Session:  Saturday  Morning,  April  13th 

The  Council  convened  on  Saturday  morning  at  9:30. 

The  first  item  of  business  was  the  reading  of  reports  from  the 
chairmen  of  the  various  national  committees.  Since  these  are  to  be 
published  in  the  Journal  the  secretary  summarized  them  as  much  as 
possible.  Reports  were  presented  from  the  following:  Mrs.  Turner, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educational  Legislation;  Mrs.  Wood, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Housing;  Mrs.  Howe,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Students;  Miss  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Vocational  Opportunities  for  Women,  and  Miss  Maltby, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fellowships. 

Miss  Jackson's  report  asked  for  an  increase  in  the  appropriation 
for  the  work.  The  chair  suggested  that  this  be  left  over  for  discussion 
in  connection  with  the  proposal  for  creating  a  war  chest,  and  the 
report  was  accepted  without  action  on  the  matter  of  the  appropriation. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Recognition  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  was  given  by  Miss  Reilly  and  will  be  printed  with  other 
committee  reports.  The  only  recommendation  requiring  action  by  the 
Council  at  this  time  was  the  recommendation  that  Bates  College  be 
added  to  the  list  of  institutions  whose  alumnae  are  accepted  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Association.  It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  Bates 
College  be  added  to  the  accepted  list,  and  the  motion  was  passed 
unanimously. 

Miss  Reilly  reported  further  that  the  Committee  had  given  care- 
ful consideration  and  a  considerable  amount  of  investigation  to  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  graduates  of  technical  courses,  such  as 
architecture,  medicine  and  law  to  the  Association.  It  had  found  the 
whole  question  incredibly  complex  but  had  finally  decided  that  it 
would  recommend  to  the  Association  that  an  alumna  holding  any  bach- 
elor's degree  from  any  of  our  already  accepted  institutions  should  be 
accepted  for  membership  provided  the  work  required  for  the  degree 
included  at  least  two  years  of  work  that  would  be  credited  towards 
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the  arts  degree.  Since  this  recommendation  would  require  an  amend- 
ment of  the  by-laws  of  the  Association  which  could  only  be  made  at 
the  biennial  convention,  it  would  have  to  go  over  to  the  St.  Louis 
meeting  in  1919,  but  the  committee  gave  notice  of  its  intention  to 
propose  an  amendment  making  this  recommendation  possible. 

The  president  announced  that  the  next  matter  of  business  was  a 
report  from  the  School  Patrons'  Department  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association. 

Since  she  wished  to  speak  from  the  floor  on  this  subject  she  called 
Mrs.  Hilton,  president  of  the  Chicago  branch,  to  the  chair. 

Mrs.  Mathews  felt,  she  said,  that  the  matter  of  vocational  training 
in  high  and  grade  schools  is  distinctly  the  concern  of  such  an  associ- 
ation as  the  A.  C.  A.  The  whole  matter  of  vocational  education  is  at 
present  in  a  chaotic  condition.  Labor  and  manufacturing  interests, 
feeling  the  need  of  better  trained  workers,  are  reaching  into  the 
schools  and  trying  to  control  them  to  serve  their  interests  better,  but 
the  labor  people  are  amenable  to  suggestions  that  look  toward  training 
for  citizenship.  Our  connection  with  the  School  Patrons'  Department 
is  at  present  our  only  connection  with  the  N.  E.  A.  Mrs.  Moore  will 
report  on  that  work. 

Mrs.  Moore  described  briefly  the  character,  work  and  plans  of  the 
School  Patrons'  Department  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  dwelling  particularly  on 
the  work  it  is  attempting  in  vocational  supervision.  In  order  to  know 
what  was  already  being  done  in  this  field,  the  department  had  under- 
taken a  preliminary  survey  of  the  field.  Since  it  lacked  both  funds  and 
authority  it  sent  representatives  to  Miss  Lathrop  to  learn  whether 
such  an  inquiry  might  be  of  sufficient  value  to  the  Children's  Bureau 
to  justify  it  in  assisting  with  the  work.  Miss  Lathrop  had  put  the 
machinery  of  the  bureau  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  and  a 
questionnaire  had  been  sent  out,  making  inquiry  in  a  large  number  of 
cities  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  vocational  guidance  and  supervision 
provided.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  places  replied.  Less  than  five  per 
cent  reported  vocational  guidance  of  any  real  value.  This  survey  was 
only  preliminary.  A  much  more  effective  one  must  be  made  and  work 
must  be  undertaken  to  remedy  the  conditions  shown.  There  will  be 
great  need  of  the  assistance  of  volunteer  organizations  such  as  the 
A.  C.  A.  Particularly  in  this  work  of  investigation  can  the  members 
of  this  Association  be  helpful.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
secure  the  co-operation  ot  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education.  The 
co-operation  also  of  the  Mothers'  Congress  of  Women's  Clubs  is  hoped 
for.  The  need  and  importance  of  the  work  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Children  all  over  the  country  are  leaving  school  to  work.  The  next 
generation  will  be  a  generation  of  industrially  uneducated  laborers, 
for  children  are  going  into  "blind  alley"  occupations  at  an  appalling 
rate. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  contribution  for  the  work  desired 
of  the  A.  C.  A.,  Mrs.  Moore  replied  that  she  expected  no  other  finan- 
cial support  than  the  usual  $25  appropriation,  but  that  she  was  appeal- 
ing in  addition  for  volunteers  from  the  Association  to  help  in  the 
local  investigations. 
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It  was  moved  that  the  report  be  accepted  and^  that  the  Council 
appoint  a  Committee  on  Juvenile  Vocational  Supervision,  of  which 
Mrs.  Moore  should  be  chairman  with  power  to  select  the  other  mem- 
bers of  her  committee.   The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  report  of  the  A.  C.  A.  delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Council  of  Women  was  called  for  and  was  presented  by  Mrs. 
Morgan. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  Washington  in  December,  1917,  with 
seventy-five  delegates  present  representing  twenty-eight  of  the  twenty- 
nine  organizations.  The  A.  C.  A.  sent  four  delegates.  The  meeting 
of  the  International  Council  was  postponed  until  after  the  war.  Besides 
the  reports  of  their  work  from  the  various  organizations  represented, 
the  most  important  business  was  the  revision  of  the  Constitution. 
There  were  two  points  of  special  importance  in  the  revision:  (1)  Re- 
strictions were  placed  on  the  kind  of  bodies  admitted  to  membership; 
and  (2)  the  requirement  was  imposed  that  no  action  be  taken  by  the 
National  Council  on  any  matter  of  a  controversial  nature  without 
having  been  submitted  to  these  bodies.  The  Council  passed  resolu- 
tions endorsing  the  national  prohibition  amendment  and  the  national 
suffrage  amendment. 

It  was  also  reported  that  since  the  meeting  of  the  National  Council 
the  National  Association  Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Council. 

Mrs.  Mathews  pointed  out  that  these  last  two  reports  reveal  our 
points  of  contact  with  other  great  national  organizations,  connections 
that  are  invaluable  to  us.  "We  are  one  link  in  a  long  and  powerful 
chain." 

This  concluded  the  presentation  of  reports  from  officers  and  com- 
mittees. 

The  executive  secretary  then  presented  such  parts  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Directors  as  required  action  by  the  Council.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Directors  were  as  follows: 

(1)  That  Mrs.  Hilton  be  appointed  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  that  Miss  Humphrey  and  Mrs.  Morrison  be  made  members 
of  that  Committee.   The  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  Council. 

(2)  That  $150  and  as  much  more  as  possible  be  raised  by  volun- 
teer contribution  from  the  branches  to  complete  the  Latin-American 
Fellowship  Fund  for  next  year.  The  Board  of  Directors  expressed  the 
hope  that  it  would  be  possible  to  provide  for  this  fellowship  ultimately 
out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  Association,  but  felt  that  during  the 
period  of  the  war  it  must  depend  upon  the  co-operation  of  the 
branches.    This  recommendation  was  adopted. 

(3)  That  the  Board  of  Directors  be  empowered  to  fill  the  vacancy 
in  the  vice-presidency  at  large  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mrs. 
Huddleston  by  reason  of  ill-health.   It  was  so  ordered. 

(4)  That  the  Volunteer  Service  Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Status  of  Women  in  Academic  Positions  be  discharged  and  that 
the  Americanization  Committee  be  merged  in  the  War  Service  Com- 
mittee. 

Miss  Thomas  moved  that  the  Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women 
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in  Academic  Positions  be  retained  and  that  it  be  asked  to  confer  with 
the  committee  of  the  same  nature  recently  appointed  by  the  Associ- 
ation of  University  Professors  and  offer  its  co-operation.  This  motion 
was  carried.  A  motion  to  discharge  the  Volunteer  Service  Committee 
and  to  merge  the  Americanization  into  the  War  Service  Committee 
was  then  made  and  carried. 

(5)  That  a  recommendation  be  made  to  the  next  convention  that 
the  chairmen  of  national  committees  be  made  members  of  the  Council. 
This  would  require  an  amendment  to  the  by-laws,  and  the  passing  of 
this  recommendation  would  be  considered  as  giving  notice  of  such 
amendment.   This  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  next  item  presented  related  to  an  organization  operating  in 
Chicago  which  calls  itself  the  Educational  Aid  Society.  Mrs.  Mathews 
reported  that  a  good  many  months  ago  one  of  our  members  who  is  the 
principal  of  a  private  school  had  called  the  attention  of  the  Associ- 
ation to  the  fact  that  the  above-named  organization  was  using  in  its 
advertising  as  a  member  of  its  so-called  "Advisory  Council"  the  name 
of  Miss  Caroline  Humphrey  as  President  of  the  Association.  Miss 
Humphrey  did  not' remember  giving  authorization  for  the  use  of  her 
name.  The  other  members  of  the  "Advisory  Council"  when  written 
to  in  regard  to  the  matter  unanimously  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  the  Society,  though  some  of  them  thought  that  they 
might  at  some  time  have  given  authority  for  the  use  of  their  names, 
so  relying  upon  the  judgment  of  the  other  persons  whose  names  were 
presented  to  them  as  members  of  the  Advisory  Council.  Several 
denied  ever  having  given  any  authority  whatever.  One  reported  that 
she  had  ordered  her  name  removed  before  but  without  avail  and  asked 
to  be  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of  our  efforts.  On  investigation 
it  proved  that  Miss  Humphrey  had  authorized  the  use  of  her  name, 
relying  like  some  of  the  others  on  the  other  names  presented  as 
members  of  the  Council.  The  Educational  Aid  Society,  as  its  name 
indicates,  professes  to  assist  parents  in  the  selection  of  suitable  private 
schools  for  their  children.  Evidence  seems  to  show  that  it  is  of  a  purely 
commercial  character.  Miss  Humphrey  requested  the  discontinuance  of 
the  use  of  her  name  and  authorized  Mr.  Pomeroy,  who  is  also  our 
legal  representative  in  this  matter,  to  take  legal  measures  in  case  the 
request  is  not  complied  with.  Through  Mr.  Pomeroy  the  officers  of  the 
Association  have  also  requested  that  the  name  of  the  Association  shall 
not  appear  in  any  way  on  the  stationery  or  advertising  matter  of  the 
Society.  The  president  of  the  Educational  Aid  Society  replied  that 
the  request  would  be  complied  with  but  it  had  not  been  done.  Does 
the  Association  wish  to  authorize  Mr.  Pomeroy  to  institute  legal  pro- 
ceedings to  enforce  the  request? 

Miss  Reilly  moved  that  such  authority  be  given,  and  the  motion 
was  carried  unanimously. 

The  next  item  of  business  was  the  question  of  the  date  of  the 
next  Biennial  in  St  Louis.  Mrs.  Moore,  speaking  for  the  St  Louis 
branch  expressed  the  hope  that  the  date  might  be  changed  to  June,  in 
which  case  it  seemed  likely  that  the  convention  could  be  held  at 
Washington  University  instead  of  in  the  city  at  some  one  of  the 
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hotels.  After  discussion,  Mrs.  Moore  moved  that  the  determination 
of  this  question  be  left  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  St.  Louis 
branch,  and  this  motion  was  passed. 

Mrs.  Martin  read  for  the  information  of  the  Council  a  list  of  addi- 
tional appropriations  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors, as  follows: 

For  the  President,  not  to  exceed  $  25.00 

"  "  Executive  Secretary,  not  to  exceed  $300.00 
"     "    Treasurer  "     "      "  100.00 

"     '*    Expense  of  the  Council,  not  to  exceed  50.00 
It  was  pointed  out  that  since  the  Board  of  Directors  had  power 
to  make  these  additional  appropriations  no  action  of  the  Council  is 
required,  but  this  is  presented  merely  as  information. 

This  concluded  the  presentation  of  items  from  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  the  Council  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  new 
business. 

Mrs.  Mathews  read  greetings  from  the  Collegiate  Athletics  Asso- 
ciation, then  in  session  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  return  Dean 
Talbot  was  asked  to  convey  the  greetings  of  our  Association  to  that 
organization. 

The  consideration .  of  the  budget,  which  had  been  postponed  until 
new  business  should  be  reached,  was  now  taken  up. 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  presented  the  following  proposed  budget  for 
1918-19,  together  with  the  budget  voted  for  1917-18: 


Proposed 

Budget  Budget 

1917-18  1918-19 

Item   I.   Salaries— Executive  Secretary  $2,000.00  $2,000.00 

Treasurer                                   500.00  500.00 

II.   Travelling  Allowances— President               150.00  150.00 

Exec.    Sec            300.00  300.00 

III.  Office  Incidentals— Exec   Sec                  1,000.00  1,000.00 

Treasurer                      150.00  250.00 

IV.  Committee  Expenses: 

Publication   

Membership                                              125.00  200.00 

Fellowship                                                15.00  50.00 

Vocational    Opportunities                         125.00  250.00 

Recognition  of  Colleges  &  Uni                  75.00  75.00 

Conference,  Women  Trustees                    25.00  25.00 

Alumnae  Assoc                      25.00  25.00 

European   Fellowship                              500.00  500.00 

Naples  Table                                          50.00  50.00 

Educational    Legislation                           25.00  25.00 

Expenses,    Vice-Presidents                       500.00  500.00 

School  Patrons,  N.  E.  A                           25.00  25.00 

Volunteer  Service   100.00 

War  Service   750.00 


$5,690.00  $6,675.00 

It  was  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  definitely 
on  certain  items  in  the  budget  without  considering  the  question  of  the 
creation  of  a  war  chest.  After  discussion  it  was  decided  to  divide  the 
budget  and  consider  it  item  by  item. 
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Miss  Peabody  moved  that  the  first  three  items  covering  salaries, 
traveling  allowances  and  office  incidentals  be  adopted.  The  motion 
was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  items  in  which  no  charge  was  called  for  were  read  and 
approved. 

Miss  Peabody  moved  that  an  appropriation  of  $50  instead  of  $15 
for  the  Committee  on  Fellowships  be  approved.   Seconded  and  carried. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  membership  com- 
mittee be  given  an  allowance  of  $200  instead  of  $125. 

Mrs.  Warren  moved  that  Miss  Jackson's  request  for  an  increase 
from  $250  to  $500  for  the  Committee  on  Vocational  Opportunities  for 
Women  be  considered.  Motion  seconded.  In  the  discussion  that 
followed  it  was  proposed  that  any  increase  for  this  committee,  since 
the  necessity  for  it  would  be  due  to  war  work,  should  come  from  the 
proposed  war  chest.  Mrs.  Warren  expressed  her  willingness  to  have 
action  on  this  increase  deferred  until  the  question  of  a  war  chest  should 
be  considered,  and  withdrew  her  motion. 

Miss  Peabody  moved  that  the  question  of  this  increase  be  laid  on 
the  table  until  after  discussion  of  the  War  Chest  Motion  was  carried. 

Mrs.  Mathews  announced  that  the  appropriations  for  Publication 
and  War  Service  remained  to  be  considered. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  appropriation  for  the 
Publications  Committee  be  taken  up  as  an  entirely  separate  question. 

The  only  remaining  item  was  $750.00  for  War  Service.  Miss 
Thomas  moved  that  this  be  not  included  Ik  the  regular  budget  but  be 
left  over  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the  War  Chest,  if  it  should  be 
created.   The  motion  was  carried. 

The  Council  then  took  up  the  discussion  of  the  creation  of  a  War 
Chest.  Mrs.  Wheeler  discussed  the  matter  of  raising  money,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  if  the  Association  had  definite  plans  for 
constructive  work  the  money  could  be  secured.  After  further  discus- 
sion Miss  Thomas  said  that  the  War  Service  Committee  would  be 
glad  to  prepare  a  budget  covering  the  various  items  of  proposed  war 
work  and  submit  it  for  criticism.  Mrs.  Pomeroy  moved  the  postpone- 
ment of  further  consideration  of  the  War  Chest  until  this  budget 
should  be  brought  in.  This  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  question  of  the  publication  of  the  Journal  was  taken  up  again. 
At  the  request  of  the  president,  the  executive  secretary  again  presented 
briefly  the  considerations  presented  the  day  before  which  ought  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  deciding  this  question. 

Open  discussion  followed.  Mrs.  Behan  believed  that  the  financial 
problems  could  be  met  and  that  the  Journal  ought  to  continue.  She 
did  not  think  that  the  News  Letter  proposed  as  a  substitute  would  be 
a  sufficiently  dignified  form  of  communication  between  officers  and 
Association.  Miss  Coats  thought  that  the  members  of  the  Association 
had  failed  to  co-operate  in  making  the  advertising  that  the  Journal  had 
secured  really  valuable  to  the  advertisers.  She  had  placed  a  full  page 
advertisement  with  the  Journal  which  had  so  far  brought  no  results. 
The  members  could  do  much  to  make  the  advertising  valuable  by 
calling  attention  to  it.    She  thought  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  make 
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the  Journal  a  very  valuable  medium  for  private  schools,  and  said  that 
they  were  much  in  need  of  a  really  good  medium  that  they  could 
approve  of.  She  said  that  the  medium  that  now  brings  them  the  best 
results  is  a  certain  popular  magazine  in  which  they  are  rather 
ashamed  to  appear.  Others  endorsed  the  Journal  and  felt  that  it  could 
not  be  dispensed  with.  One  member  said  that  she  had  heard  both  men 
and  women  say  that  the  Journal  is  splendid.  Another  said  that  the 
news  in  it  is  valuable  to  students  and  they  are  interested  in  it 

Miss  Maltby  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  circulation  outside 
the  Association  could  be  very  much  increased  if  the  members  of  the 
Association  would  do  their  part  and  that  such  increase  in  circulation 
would  bring  more  advertising  on  the  one  hand  and  decrease  the  cost 
per  copy  on  the  other. 

Mrs.  Lee  suggested  that  the  branches  be  requested  to  urge  their 
high  schools  to  put  the  Journal  into  their  libraries  and  to  make  it  a 
means  of  carrying  on  a  "Go-to-coUege  drive." 

Miss  Lord  moved  that  under  no  condition  should  the  Journal  be 
discontinued.   The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mrs.  Martin  asked  that  the  Council  approve  the  arrangements  with 
the  postal  authorities  for  second  class  rates.  In  order  to  secure  such 
rates  she  had  had  to  fix  a  subscription  price,  which  she  had  done  by 
making  the  price  to  members  as  nearly  as  possible  the  actual  cost  of 
the  Journal — ^namely,  sixty-five  cents,  and  to  those  outside  the  organi- 
zation, a  dollar. 

Mrs.  Lee  moved  that  the  subscription  price  of  the  Journal  be  fixed 
at  sixty-five  cents  to  members  and  at  one  dollar  to  others.  Seconded 
and  carried. 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  feared  that  this  action  might  lead  to  a  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  some  members.  Some  one,  she  felt  sure,  would 
write  that  she  wished  to  omit  the  Journal  and  pay  only  the  remaining 
thirty-five  cents  of  her  dues,  or  that  she  wished  to  subscribe  for  the 
Journal  at  the  membership  price,  forego  all  other  privileges  of  mem^ 
bership  and  omit  the  rest  of  her  dues.  Mrs.  Pomeroy  moved,  there- 
fore, that  no  one  eligible  to  membership  might  omit  the  Journal  or 
subscribe  for  the  Journal  only.    Seconded  and  carried. 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  asked  if  we  are  then  to  understand  that  the  Journal 
is  to  be  financed  as  it  had  been  this  year,  the  Board  of  Directors 
having  power  to  call  for  a  special  assessment  to  meet  a  deficit  if  such 


The  final  session  of  the  Council  was  called  to  order  on  Saturday 
afternoon  at  2:30. 

The  first  item  of  business  was  the  report  of  the  War  Service  Com- 
mittee in  regard  to  the  proposed  War  Chest 

Miss  Thomas  reported  that  the  Committee  in  conference  with 


occurs. 


The  chair  replied  that  she  so  understood. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Fourth  Session  of  the  Council; 
Saturday,  April  13th 
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other  members  of  the  Association  whom  it  had  called  in  in  an  advisory 
capacity  felt  that  if  the  Association  was  really  to  do  effective  work 
along  the  lines  already  proposed  an  ample  War  Chest  be  provided. 
There  would  of  necessity  be  certain  overhead  charges  which  must  be 
met  The  executive  secretary  could  not  carry  on  the  war  work  per- 
sonally and  at  the  same  time  direct  all  the  other  work  of  the  Associ- 
ation, and  there  must  be  a  really  competent  stenographer  for  the  war 
work.  Then  each  line  of  work  will  need  financing.  The  plans  pre- 
sented, therefore,  provided  for: 


(1)  A  War  Chest  assistant  to  the  Executive  Secretary  at  a 

salary   of   $  1,500.00 

(2)  Additional    stenographic   assistant    to    the  Executive 

Secretary  at  a  salary  if  necessary  of  $1,200.00   1,200.00 

(3)  Postage,  printing,  and  stationery   1,000.00 

(4)  (In  order  of  importance) 

a.  Emergency  War  Fund   2,000.00 

b.  To  give  assistance  to  patriotic  speakers  in  orga- 

nization, enabling  about  twenty  bureaus  to 

operate,  localities  to  meet  half  the  cost   10,000.00 

c.  Woman's  Land  Army — one  third  or  one-half  of 

each   unit   should    be    college   women — they 

know  team  work   2,000.00 

d.  Four  minute  speakers  on  food  conservation   1,000.00 

e.  War  Vocational  Committee  (Miss  Jackson)   250.00 


Total  $18,950.00 


Mrs.  Mathews  suggested  that  we  should  set  out  to  secure  a  War 
Chest  of  $20,000.00. 

Dean  Benton  and  Mrs.  Richardson  urged  that  more  should  be 
assigned  to  the  vocational  work.  Miss  Reilly  thought  that  perhaps  in 
this  connection  the  Council  ought  to  know  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  had  had  an  understanding  with  the  central  Committee  of  the 
Bureaus  of  Occupations  that  their  nominee  should  be  appointed  to  a 
position  in  the  department  to  have  charge  of  the  placement  of  trained 
women.  All  the  bureaus  and  branch  Committees  would  be  represented 
by  her.  Mrs.  Warren  felt  that  we  should  still  have  need  of  much  work 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on  Vocational  Opportunities  in  connect 
tion  with  the  bureaus  and  the  branches.  If  the  States  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  provision  made  by  the  Smith-Hughes  bill  we 
should  have  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  high  schools. 

Mrs.  Mathews  suggested  another  part  of  the  vocational  field  that 
should  be  covered  by  recalling  a  suggestion  made  by  Miss  Lord  to  the 
Committee  on  Recognition  that  a  registration  be  kept  of  available 
women  for  such  positions  as  college  deanships,  college  presidencies, 
college  professorships,  etc. 

No  action  was  taken,  and  the  discussion  turned  to  the  methods  by 
which  funds  were  to  be  secured. 

Mrs.  Mathews  asked  Mrs.  Morgan  to  present  a  suggestion  that 
she  had  made  for  meeting  a  part  of  the  need.  This  was  that  the 
Council  recommend  that  a  War  Chest  fund  be  raised  by  contributions 
from  the  branches  to  the  amount  of  the  dues  now  paid  into  the 
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national  treasury  by  each  branch,  and  that  the  suggestion  be  made 
that  the  contribution  be  provided  for  by  doubling  the  present  mem- 
bership wherever  possible.   A  motion  to  this  effect  was  carried. 

Mrs.  Pearmain  moved  that  in  addition  to  increasing  the  income  of 
the  Association  through  increased  membership,  the  executive  com- 
mittee be  authorized  to  try  some  such  plan  as  one  that  had  been  sug- 
gested by  Mrs.  Wheeler — a  plan  carried  out  at  Welleslcy;  t.  e.,  that 
selected  lists  be  made  up  of  ten  names  each  of  persons  from  whom  sim- 
ilar amounts  might  be  expected  and  that  a  canvass  be  made  for  these 
amounts.  The  lists  might  be  organized  by  colleges  and  the  checks 
made  payable  to  the  heads  of  the  colleges.  The  motion  was  seconded 
and  carried. 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  moved  that  the  $750  appropriated  for  War  Service 
in  the  budget  be  used  for  collection  of  the  War  Chest  and  for  tlie 
contribution  of  the  general  Association  to  the  Chest.  Seconded  and 
carried. 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  moved  that  $250  from  the  regular  fund  be  voted  to 
the  Committee  on  Vocational  Opportunities  to  carry  on  its  present 
work.   The  motion  was  carried. 

Mrs.  Mathews  presented  an  informal  protest  sent  in  by  the  Boston 
branch  against  the  apparent  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  colleges  to 
grant  degrees  to  thode  who  had  entered  military  service  without  com- 
pleting their  work.  She  suggested  that  the  natural  desire  of  the  insti- 
tution to  give  recognition  might  be  met  in  some  such  way  as  had 
been  done  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  by  granting  a  service  seal 
with  diploma  or  with  certificate. 

Mrs.  Mathews  also  announced  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from 
the  alumnae  association  of  University  College,  Toronto  University, 
Miss  Ruth  Robertson,  corresponding  secretary,  asking  for  a£ilia- 
tion  with  our  Association.  The  president  expressed  the  gratification  of 
the  Council  at  this  request,  and  on  motion  the  request  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

Mrs.  Fisk  suggested  that  the  Association  should  have  a  service 
flag.  There  was  some  discussion  as  to  how  the  Association  might  find 
it  possible  to  display  such  a  flag.  Finally  Mrs.  Moore  suggested  that 
it  might  be  printed  with  necessary  changes  from  month  to  month  in 
the  Journal.   The  suggestion  was  on  motion  adopted. 

Miss  Reilly  moved  that  the  Committee  on  Vocational  Opportun- 
ities be  directed  to  co-operate  for  the  Association  with  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Bureau  of  Occupations  for  Trained  Women  who  is  to  be 
appointed  in  the  Department  of  Labor.  Carried. 

The  president  then  called  for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions. 

The  executive  secretary  asked  first  to  present  two  matters  from  the 
Chicago  branch.  The  first  was  a  protest  against  that  portion  of  the 
War  Revenue  Act  of  1917  which  increases  the  postal  rates  of  periodi- 
cals. The  second  was  a  protest  against  the  large  displays  of  candy 
and  other  frivolities  which  patriotism  now  demands  that  we 
relinquish. 

The  president  suggested  that  these  might  be  taken  up  as  addenda 
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to  the  resolutions  already  prepared  and  about  to  bt  presented.  Miss 

Reilly  moved  that  this  be  done.  Carried. 

Mrs.  Warren  for  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  then  presented  the 
following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  separately  and  unanimously: 

1.  WHBRitASy  The  President  and  members  of  the  Chicago  College 
Club  have  so  heartily  extended  most  generous  hospitality,  and 

WhsrSas,  The  officers  and  members  of  the  Chicago  Branch  of 
the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  have  most  graciously  and  effi- 
ciently arranged  for  entertainment  during  the  Council  meeting,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Council  of 
the  Association,  express  to  them  our  heartfelt  appreciation  and  grat- 
itude. 

2.  WhkrKas,  The  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  must  accept 
with  the  deepest  regret  the  resignation  of  Miss  Florence  Cushing  from 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Association,  be  it 

Resoi^vsd,  That  the  Association  express  to  Miss  Cushing  its 
appreciation  of  her  long  and  invaluable  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  its  gratitude  to  her  for  the  keen  interest  and 
fine  judgment  which  have  made  it  possible  to  invest  the  funds  of  the 
Association  to  the  best  advantac[e  and  to  establish  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  the  proper  administration  of  the  trust  funds  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

3.  Rbsoivzd,  That  the  Association  regrets  the  necessity  of  accept- 
ing Miss  Day's  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  desires  to  express  its  deep  ajppreciation  of  her  faithful  service. 

4.  Resoi^vsp,  That  the  following  resolutions  proposed  by  the  War 
Service  Committee  be  presented  for  ratification  to  all  of  the  national 
organizations  of  women  which  hold  annual  conventions  or  board  meet- 
ings before  the  first  of  June  and  that  they  then  be  presented  in  person 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  a  duly  appointed  representa- 
tive of  each  of  the  organizations  which  have  ratified  them:  further  that 
they  be  submitted  to  the  Woman's  Committe,  Council  of  National 
Defense,  with  a  request  that  the  Woman's  Committee  appear  with  the 
petitioners  when  the  resolutions  are  presented;  and  finally,  that  if 
these  resolutions  be  ratified  by  the  organizations  concerned  they  be 
prefaced  by  the  following  preamble: 

TO  THIS  FBISSIDSNT  AND  CONGRESS  01^  THS  UNITSD  STATES: 

We,  the  undersigned,  on  behalf  of  our  respective  organizations, 
representing  10,000,000  women  citizens  of  the  United  States,  respect- 
fully present  the  following  resolutions  duly  passed  by  our  organi- 
zations in  convention  assembled  or  through  their  constitutionally 
authorized  bodies: 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  we  can  fulfil  our  obligations  as  women 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  do  our  utmost  to  win  the  war  only  if 
we  are  given  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  such  direct  co-operation  with 
the  Government  as  has  made  possible  the  magnificent  war  work  of 
British  women,  therefore  be  it 

Resoi^ved,  That  we  respectfully  urge  upon  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  their  immediate  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing requests: 

First,  That  on  all  Government  Boards  and  Commissions  control- 
ling the  work  of  women  or  affecting  their  interests,  one  or  more 
adequately  equipped  women  shall  be  associated  with  the  central 
direction  and  administration  in  positions  of  authority  and  responsi- 
bility. 

Second,  That  wherever  great  bodies  of  women  are  employed  in 
war  work,  the  conditions  under  which  they  work  and  live  shall  be 
under  the  immediate  supervision  and  control  of  women  officials  with 
adequate  authority. 

Third,  That  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  efficiency  at  the  present 
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tiihe,  we  respectfully  urge  that  women  be  appointed  to  the  following 
positions: 

a.  Assistant  Federal  Food  Administrator  (attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  British  Ministry  of  Food  has  two  women 
co-directors). 

b.  Assistant  Director  of  Housing  who  shall  deal  with  the  hous- 
ing of  women  workers. 

c.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  who  shall 
deal  with  all  questions  of  the  employment,  work  and  living  con- 
ditions of  women  in  war  industries  and  women  on  .the  land. 

d.  Member  of  the  war  council  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
also  Deputy  Commissioner  in  the  Red  Cross  Work  abroad. 
Fourth,  That  as  we  believe  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  only 

specially  trained  women  of  proved  executive  ability  should  be 
appointed  to  Government  positions  of  authority,  we  request  that  the 
organizations  of  women  represented  in  this  petition,  acting  through  the 
undersigned  or  other  representatives  duly  appointed  by  their  respective 
organizations,  be  permitted  in  co-operation  with  the  Woman's  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  to  make  recommendations 
for  the  above  and  other  positions. 

Further^  Whkrkas,  as  women  we  are  profoundly  concerned  with  all 
questions  touching  the  care  and  welfare  of  men,  women  and  children 
at  home  and  abroad  and  in  particular  the  health  of  our  own  men  at 
the  front  or  in  training  camps  and  of  our  own  children  and  families 
at  home,  therefore  be  it 

RtsotvfD: 

Fifth,  That  the  women  physicians  of  the  United  States  who  are 
able  and  eager  to  serve  their  country  be  utilized  for  military  service  as 
soon  as  they  are  needed  and  that  in  preparation  therefor  immediate 
executive  orders  be  issued,  or,  if  necessary,  immediate  congressional 
action  be  taken  to  make  it  possible  without  further  delay  wherever 
desired: 

a.  To  enlist  women  physicians  in  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  of 
the  United  States  Army  under  the  same  conditions  of  pay,  retire- 
ment, insurance,  and  military  rank  as  are  now  in  operation  for  men 
physicians. 

b.  To  use  such  women  physicians  when  enlisted  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  their  power  to  serve,  the  greater  number  of  them  being  unmarried 
and  thus  peculiarly  fitted  for  service  as  a  mobile  medical  corps  to  be 
sent  wherever  needed; 

c.  To  make  use  of  women  physicians  in  the  contract  service  of 
the  United  States  Army,  in  the  training  camps  or  at  the  front,  wher- 
ever they  are  individually  qualified  or  desired  for  special  service,  for 
example,  as  psychologists,  alienists,  dietitians,  bacteriologists,  anaes- 
thetists, secretaries,  or  in  any  other  position  tor  which  medical  train- 
ing or  experience  is  necessary. 

Sixth,  That  a  nurses'  corps  of  the  medical  department  of  the 
United  States  Army  be  established  to  be  known  as  the  Army  Nurses' 
Corps,  consisting  of  women  nurses  whose  military  services  shall  be 
recognized  by  appropriate  military  rank^  promotion,  retirement,  etc., 
as  provided  for  m  the  bill  (H.  R.  ll,^46)  now  before  Congress,  thus 
according  our  American  nurses  the  same  honorable  position  that  is 
given  to  the  nurses  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 

Seventh,  That  a  distinction  be  made  between  the  service  of  pro- 
fessional and  non-professional  women  to  the  end  that  the  restrictions 
be  removed  which  now  prevent  the  use  at  the  front  of  women  physi- 
cians, nurses  and  other  highly  trained  women  whose  fathers,  sons,  or 
brothers  are  serving  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  or  in 
the  Red  Cross  abroad,  and  in  special  cases  of  women  physicians  of 
unusual  qualifications  whose  husbands  are  engaged  in  such  service. 

Eighth,  That  in  view  of  the  invaluable  service  now  being  rendered 
by  over  60,000  voluntary  nurses'  aids  in  the  British  hospitals,  immed- 
iate provision  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  women  s  Health  Aid 
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and  Assistant  Health  Aid  Corps,  and  for  the  training  of  the  same  in 
designated  hospitals  by  intensive  nurses'  training  courses  of  six 
monUis'  duration,  or  in  the  case  of  assistants  of  three  months'  dura- 
tion; and  that  the  certified  graduates  of  these  courses  be  used  to  sup- 
plement and  assist  and  wherever  possible  replace  nurses,  thus  freeing 
the  latter  for  the  vitally  important  military  service  which  will  shortly 
be  demanded  of  them. 

Ninth,  That  if  a  new  department  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  be  created  to  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Public 
Health,  a  woman  shall  be  appointed  as  one  of  the  assistant  secretaries 
in  order  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  valuable  service  that  can 
be  rendered  by  women  in  connection  with  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity. 

We  beg  to  submit  that  in  making  these  requests  we  are  actuated 
by  the  earnest  desire  to  serve  our  country  to  the  utmost  extent  of  our 
power;  that  we  are  confident  that  if  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  grants  us  the  same  tools  for  work  which  have  been  so  gener- 
ously placed  in  the  hands  of  women  by  the  Governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  its  Dominions,  we  can  pledge  ourselves  and  the  women 
whom  we  represent  to  put  effectively  behind  the  Government  the  full 
power  which  we  possess;  that  we  are  prepared  to  make  every  sacrifice 
that  women  can  make  to  enable  our  country  to  carry  on  this  great 
war  to  the  victorious  end  that  shall  lay  the  foundations  of  a  perma- 
nent and  enforced  international  peace. 

These  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously.  Thereupon  it  was 
moved  by  Mrs.  Martin  that  action  be  taken  by  the  Council  similar  to 
that  taken  by  the  Chicago  branch  in  regard  to  the  zone  postal  law 
affecting  national  periodicals.  This  motion  was  carried  and  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  passed: 

WhSUUS,  The  Council  feels  strongly  that  at  this  time  when  patri- 
otism demands  that  nationalism  and  not  sectionalism  be  emphasized, 
the  restriction  -  of  circulation  of  national  periodicals  would  be  most 
unfortunate,  therefore  be  it 

RtSQi^vED,  That  we  protest  against  that  portion  of  the  War  Revenue 
Act  of  October  3,  1917,  which  increases  the  postal  rates  of  periodicals 
and  imposes  a  zoning  system,  and  that  we  request  our  branches  and 
general  members  to  urge  upon  their  representatives  in  Congress  the 
repeal  of  this  portion  of  the  Act. 

The  president  announced  that  Miss  Talbot  wished  to  present  a 
matter  to  the  Council.   Miss  Talbot  spoke  as  follows: 

"While  the  managers  of  the  Liberty  Loan  campaign  are  urging 
the  most  rigid  economy  on  the  part  of  all  classes,  with  the  double 
purpose  in  view  of  obtaining  heavy  subscriptions  to  the  Loan  and  of 
reducing  the  demand  for,  and  hence  the  production  of,  non-essentials; 
while  the  Priorities  Committees  and  the  War  Industries  Board  in 
Washington  are  making  plans  for  the  curtailment  of  non-essential  pro- 
duction, many  merchants  are  working  at  direct  cross-purposes  with  the 
Government  by  elaborate  and  skilful  advertising  of  non-essential 
commodities.  Liberty  Loan  booths  are  surrounded  by  tempting  dis- 
plays of  luxuries  designed  to  tempt  women  to  purchase  articles  which 
can  perfectly  well  be  dispensed  with.  In  the  face  of  such  display  and 
of  skilful  argument  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  non-essentials  to 
sell — that  the  way  to  promote  the  war  is  to  purchase  as  usual — ^it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  rank  and  file  of  people  are  still  spending  heav- 
ily for  non-essentials. 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  thoughtful  women  that  an  effective  way  in 
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which  diversion  of  our  productive  energies  from  non-essential  lines 
may  be  speedily  accomplished  is  by  some  form  of  restrictive  measures 
imposed  by  the  Government  upon  the  advertising  and  the  conspicuous 
display  of  non-essentials.  The  Government  should  count  upon  the 
whole-hearted  support  of  the  women  of  the  country  in  the  enforcement 
of  any  regulations  directed  to  the  effective  use  of  national  resources  in 
capital  and  goods." 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  a  resolution  be  prepared 
pledging  to  the  Government  the  co-operation  of  the  Association  in  this 
matter.   The  following  resolution  was  presented  and  adopted: 

Whsuus,  the  managers  of  the  Liberty  Loan  campaign  are  urging 
the  most  rigid  economy  on  the  part  of  all  classes  with  the  double 
purpose  of  obtaining  heavy  subscriptions  to  the  loan  and  of  reducing 
the  demand  for  and  hence  the  production  of  non-essentials;  and 

Whereas,  many  merchants  are  working  at  direct  cross  purposes 
with  the  Government  by  elaborate  and  skilful  advertising  of  non- 
essential commodities;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  opinion  of  thoughtful  women  that  an  effective 
way  by  which  diversion  of  our  productive  energies  from  non-essential 
lines  may  be  speedily  accomplished  is  by  some  form  of  restrictive 
measures  imposed  by  the  Government  upon  the  advertising  and  the 
conspicuous  display  of  non-essentials;  therefore  be  it 

Resoi«ved,  That  the  Association  request  the  Woman's  Committee, 
Council  of  National  Defense,  to  transmit  to  the  various  control  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  the  pledge  of  the  Association  to 
co-operate  in  creating  public  sentiment  in  support  of  the  Government 
trade  and  economic  policies  and  that  we  ask  the  Woman's  Committee 
to  invite  other  women's  national  organizations  to  join  in  this  move- 
ment as  a  patriotic  service. 

It  was  moved  by  Miss  Reilly  that  the  president  and  the  executive 
secretary  be  empowered  to  draw  up  a  resolution  endorsing  the  suffrage 
amendment  now  pending  before  the  Senate  and  send  it  to  the  proper 
person  or  committee  in  the  Senate.   This  was  carried. 

Dr.  Stevens  moved  that  the  Council  of  the  Association  recommend 
to  all  of  the  branches  that  they  urge  their  respective  State  legislatures 
to  ratify  the  national  prohibition  amendment  Carried. 

Miss  Thomas  moved  that  the  Council  recommend  to  the  branches 
that  they  bring  all  possible  pressure  to  bear  on  their  respective  State 
legislatures  to  ratify  the  suffrage  amendment  provided  the  same  passes 
Congress  at  the  present  session.   The  motion  was  carried. 

The  following  resolutions  were  therefore  prepared  and  were  unan- 
imously adopted  by  the  Council: 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  reaffirm  its  endorsement  of  the 
woman  suffrage  amendment  as  voted  at  the  Washington  biennial  last 
year  and  request  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  take  favorable 
action  on  this  amendment  at  this  session;  and  further  that  the 
branches  of  the  Association  be  urged  to  create  wherever  necessary 
ratification  committees  to  work  with  their  respective  legislatures  to 
secure  ratification  of  this  amendment  when  passed. 

Resolved^  That  the  Council  recommend  to  all  of  the  branches  and 
to  the  general  members  of  the  Association  that  they  use  every  effort 
to  secure  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  ratification  by  their  State 
legislatures  of  the  national  prohibition  amendment. 

Mrs.  Mathews  announced  that  the  alumnae  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  had  asked  the  interest  and  co-operation  of 
the  Association  in  their  effort  to  secure  a  deanship  of  women  at  the 
Institute. 
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Miss  Reilly  moved  that  the  Council  endorse  the  effort  now  being 
made  to  appoint  a  Dean  of  Women  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  provided  that  position  carries  with  it  the  rank  of 
full  professor,  membership  on  the  faculty  and  regular  instruction  in 
some  department  of  the  Institute. 

Dean  Talbot  thought  that  perhaps  this  might  not  be  the  most 
helpful  way  of  dealing  with  the  matter,  and  offered  a  substitute  motion 
to  the  effect  that  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  a  Dean  of  Women 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women  in  Academic  Institutions,  to  be 
reported  on  at  the  next  biennial  after  consultation  with  the  alumnae 
of  the  institution.   The  substitute  motion  was  carried. 

Mrs.  Edward  T.  Lee  moved  that  the  Council  endorse  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  executive  secretary  that  the  Association  reorganize 
to  conform  to  the  political  organization  of  the  country  by  States, 
counties,  and  townships;  and  that  the  executive  secretary  put  this 
method  of  organization  into  effect  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Adopted. 

This  completed  the  business  of  the  Council  for  1918,  and  the 
president  declared  the  session  adjourned. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CREDENTIALS 
Council  Meeting,  Chicago,  April  12-13,  1918 

Officers:  Mrs.  Lois  Kimball  Mathews,  President;  Mrs.  Katharine 
Puncheon  Pomeroy,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Gertrude  S.  Martin,  executive 
secretary;  Dr.  Mary  Thompson  Stevens,  sectional  vice-president 

Parmer  Presidents:  Mrs.  Eva  Perry  Moore,  Mrs.  Alice  Upton  Pear- 
main,  Miss  Marion  Talbot 

College  Councillors:  Katharine  S.  Alvord,  De  Pauw  University;  Lulu 
N.  Bailey,  University  of  Texas;  Mary  L.  Benton,  Carletdn  College; 
Caroline  M.  Breyfogle,  Ohio  State  University;  Alice  G.  Bryant,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology;  Anna  P.  Cooper,  Beloit  College; 
Martha  Doan,  Earlham  College;  Louise  Dudley,  Lawrence  College; 
Ella  L.  Fulton,  University  of  North  Dakota;  Fanny  C  Gates,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois;  Annette  B.  Hopkins,  Goucher  College.  Eva  Johnston, 
University  of  Missouri;  Anna  M.  Klingenhagen,  Iowa  State  Univer^ 
sity;  Ruby  E.  C  Mason,  University  of  Indiana;  Lois  K.  Mathews, 
University  Of  Wisconsin;  Loueen  Pattee,  University  of  Cincinnati; 
Mary  Ross  Potter,  Northwestern  University;  Florence  Purington, 
Mount  Holyoke  College;  Luella  J.  Read,  Grinnell  College;  Helen  M. 
Smith,  Western  Reserve  University;  Ellen  C.  Sabin,  Milwaukee- 
Downer  College;  May  Hurd  Skinner,  Victoria  College,  University  of 
Toronto;  Vivian  Small,  Lake  Erie  College.  Grace  A.  Stayt,  Knox 
College;  M.  Carey  Thomas,  Bryn  Mawr  College;  Elizabeth  L.  Whit- 
taker,  Elmira  College. 
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Affiliated  Alumnae  Association  Councillors:  Marion  Coats,  Raddiffe 
College;  Gertrude  E.  Gladwin,  Smith  College;  Margaret  Noble  Lee, 
Radcliffe  College;  Marion  Reilly,  Bryn  Mawr  College;  Mrs.  Thomas 
G.  Sanders,  Goucher  College;  Mrs.  James  Richardson,  University  of 
Michigan;  Helen  E.  Sullivan,  Trinity  College;  Gertrude  Gane,  Smith 
College;  Mrs.  A.  F.  Valentine,  Smith  College. 

Branch  Councillors:  Nellie  B.  Abraham,  Fox  River  Valley  branch; 
Mary  J.  Anderson,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  branch;  Bessie  De  Witt  Bea- 
han,  Ohio  branch.  Mary  L.  Benton,  Northfield  branch;  Anna  P. 
Cooper,  Beloit  branch;  Susan  C.  Crampton,  Boston  branch;  Irene  R. 
Cuneo,  California  branch;  Eugenia  Lee  Diven,  Elmira  branch;  Mrs. 
Everett  O.  Fisk,  Boston  branch;  Fanny  C.  Gates,  Illinois  Central 
branch;  Mary  Walton  Hendrick;  Detroit  branch;  Charlotte  Sibley  Hil- 
ton, Chicago  branch;  Mrs.  R.  C  Huston,  Lansing  branch;  Euphemia 
Johnson,  Omaha  branch;  Mary  Laflin  Jones,  Milwaukee  branch;  Mrs. 
Herman  Knapp,  Ames  branch;  Mrs.  A.  W.  Moore,  Chicago  branch. 
Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Moore,  Huntington  branch;  Mrs.  Rasrmond  B.  Mor- 
gan, Washington,  D.  C,  branch;  F.  Louise  Nardin,  Central  Missouri 
branch;  Agnes  H.  Noyes,  Milwaukee  branch;  Loueen  Pattee,  Ohio 
Valley  branch;  Mrs.  G.  W.  Patterson,  Ann  Arbor  branch;  Susan  W. 
Peabody,  Chicago  branch;  Norma  E.  Pfelffer,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D., 
branch;  Mrs.  L.  S.  Smith,  Madison  branch;  Mrs.  R.  E.  Staetler,  Kal- 
amazoo branch;  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Warren,  Minneapolis  branch;  Mrs.  W. 
M.  Wheeler,  Boston  branch. 
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BUREAU     OF  OCCUPATIONS 
FOR  TRAINED  WOMEN 

108  City  Hall,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

LUCY  M.  PARK,  PI«ACEMENT  SECRETARY 

The  Cleveland  Bureau  has  partici- 
pated in  vocational  conferences  at 
Western  Reserve,  at  Oberlin,  and  at 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  during 
April.  It  is  extremely  interesting  to 
observe  the  eagerness  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senior  classes  to  get  as 
much  information  as  possible  about 
opportunities  in  straight  business 
positions.  This  fact  is  emphasized 
by  their  general  willingness  to 
undergo  whatever  training  is  nec- 
essary for  preparation,  or  to  serve  a 
term  of  apprenticeship  in  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  work  they  are  inter- 
ested in. 

Along  with  the  willingness  of  col- 
lege graduates  to  definitely  prepare 
themselves  for  the  higher  positions,  it 
is  distinctly  encouraging  to  find  an 
equal  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  Cleveland  employers  to 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  get  the 
training.  We  are  endeavoring  to 
point  out  to  the  employers  inter- 
viewed the  desirability  of  each  em- 
ployer's doing  his  share  in  taking 
inexperienced  people  ,  and  breaking 
them  in  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

During  April  the  Bureau  was  suc- 
cessful in  filling  the  position  of 
employment  manager  for  women  in 
a  large  foundry  which  contemplates 


using  women  workers  in  the  plant 
As  far  as  the  management  of  the 
foundry  is  able  to  ascertain,  it  is  the 
first  concern  doing  that  particular 
kind  of  work  which  has  considered 
the  possibility  of  employing  women. 
The  work  has  been  passed  upon  by 
federal  representatives  as  being 
within  the  scope  of  women's  capa- 
bilities, so  the  problem  of  their 
training  and  accommodations  will  be 
an  interesting  one. 

Several  managers  of  large  clothing 
factories  in  the  city  have  called 
for  women  who  would  be  willing  to 
train  for  positions  as  production 
foremen.  Hitherto,  the  work  of  col- 
lege graduates  in  clothing  factories 
has  been  limited  to  the  service  and 
educational  departments.  However, 
the  few  women  who  have  qualified 
for  positions  as  supervisors  of  pro- 
duction have  proved  their  worth  in 
that  direction.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
one  general  manager  that  graduates 
of  schools  of  household  arts  whose 
interest  is  along  the  line  of  sewing 
and  who  have  had  experience  in 
teaching  sewing,  would  be  addi- 
tionally valuable.  This,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  may  have  had  no 
training  in  the  running  of  power 
machines. 

Among  other  calls  which  the  Bu- 
reau has  filled  during  the  month  are 
a  welfare  manager  for  one  of  Cleve- 
land's largest  banks,  a  woman 
accountant  for  a  factory  cost  depart- 
ment, a  statistician  for  a  new  branch 
of   the   United    States   Bureau  of 
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Labor  Statistics,  and  a  chemist  for 
hospital  work. 


BUREAU     OF  OCCUPATIONS 
FOR  TRAINED  WOMEN 

302  So.  13th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

tJSHSOOkK  S.  BUTCHSS^  MANAGER 

With  the  war  emergency  prob- 
lems, women  as  executives  are 
meeting  the  business  conditions  of  their 
brothers  and  are  keeping  the  longer 
hours,  beginning  at  7 :30  and  8  A.  M.  in 
some  cases.  They  find  their  duties 
as  forewoman,  manager's  secretary, 
or  general  supervisor  require  them 
to  arrive  at  the  same  hour  as  their 
factory  assistants  and  work  under 
the  same  conditions.  Recently  the 
Bureau  placed  an  assistant  employ- 
ment manager,  a  welfare  worker,  a 
statistical  clerk  and  a  safety  engi- 
neer with  one  factory,  and  a  chem- 
ist and  an  advertising  assistant  with 
other  firms. 

In  addition  to  helping  with  the 
regular  demands  for  social  case 
workers  for  the  Red  Cross  Civilian 
Relief  and  the  protective  officers  for 
the  cantonment  districts,  the  Bureau 
has  directed  registrants  to  apply  for 
Government  department  positions, 
distributed  notices  for  civil  service 
examinations,  and  answered  inquiries 
concerning  general  government  em- 
ployment requirements  and  condi- 
tions. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Scott,  the  assistant 
manager,  spoke  to  the  members  of 
the  Domestic  Science  Department  of 
the  Drexel  Institute  and  visited  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  to  talk  to  the  junior 
members  of  the  Iris  Club  of  that 
city. 

This  summer  offers  special  oppor- 
tunities to  college  women  for  farm- 


ing and  gardening  and  for  further 
technical  training  in  many  branches. 
Schools  and  colleges  are  offering 
war  emergency  courses,  and  labora- 
tories and  hospitals  are  making  spe- 
cial arrangements  for  students  in 
medical  laboratory  technique. 

There  are  comparatively  few  re- 
munerative positions  for  short-time 
summer  engagements,  and  many 
teachers  and  students  are  planning 
to  study  stenography  or  bookkeep- 
ing or  take  some  other  vocational 
course  during  the  summer  that  may 
help  toward  paying  work  for 
another  vacation  period  or  some 
future  time  when  a  change  in  pro- 
fession may  be  necessary. 


COLLEGIATE    ALUMNAE  BU- 
REAU OF  OCCUPATIONS 

Kansas  City  Life  Building,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

MSS.    Wn^LIAM    A.    CRAMER,  MANAGER 

The  Woman's  Committee  of  the 
national  Council  of  Defense  has 
been  co-operating  with  us  in  the 
work  regarding  trained  and  un- 
trained women,  which  this  office  has 
been  compelled  to  do  within  the  last 
few  months.  The  city  chairman  and 
county  organizer  are  Collegiate 
Alumnae  women.  At  last  we  are 
glad  to  report  that  Polytechnic, 
which  is  our  junior  college  at  this 
point,  has  enrolled  in  its  classes 
many  of  our  college  women  who 
think  it  best  to  train  for  something 
definite. 

The  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  is  to  meet  in  Kansas  City, 
May  15th  to  22nd.  This  office  is 
taking  that  opportunity  to  call  a 
meeting  of  all  vocational  women  in 
the  States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas. 
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There  are  many  subjects  of  mataal 
interest  which  can  be  discussed  in 
these  most  interesting  days.  We  are 
sending  out  letters  at  once  and  hope 
to  get  good  results. 

Mrs.  Cramer  has  served  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Speakers'  Bureau 
and  has  found  the  work  most 
strenuous,  as  it  is  very  hard  to 
find  women  who  are  good 
speakers.  The  many  social  and 
welfare  organizations  and  agencies 
of  Kansas  City  have  been  personally 
visited  by  the  chairman,  who  wishes 
to  be  able  to  train  her  speakers  to 
give  first-hand  information  about 
local  social  matters. 

As  the  fever  for  going  to  France 
has  gone  up  in  temperature  rather 
than  lowered,  many  young  women 
have  applied  to  this  office  for  im- 
mediate service  in  France  in  any 
capacity  whatsoever,  urging  that  a 
salary  be  attached  as  they  could 
not  a£Ford  to  go  otherwise. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  much  publicity  in  regard  to  the 
women  on  the  farms,  this  office  has 
been  besieged  by  letters  from  well- 
meaning  women  who  wish  to  go  on 
the  farm  and  work  in  any  capacity 
other  than  that  of  cook.  We  are 
pleased  to  report  that  there  is  more 
unity  and  co-operation  among  the 
various  women's  organizations 
which  are  doing  war  work.  In  Jan- 
uary it  was  suggested  that  we  have 
a  clearing  house  for  industrial  and 
employment  problems.  After  a 
meeting  of  the  various  non-commer- 
cial employment  agencies  this  clear- 
ing house  was  felt  to  be  superfluous 
at  present 

This  office  has  filled  some  inter- 
esting positions  during  the  last  two 
months;  a  manager  of  the  Univer- 
sity Club,  dietitian  in  a  hospital, 
child  welfare  worker  specialist,  or- 
ganizer, manager  for  the  affairs  of 
a  huge  estate,  traveling  saleswomen, 


bookers  for  Chautauqua,  life  insur- 
ance agent,  detective,  undertaker's 
assistant,  and  publicity  woman  for  a 
health  propaganda  car. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU 
OF  OCCUPATIONS 

19  West  44th  Street,  New  York 

tUUM    J.    HUTCHINSON,  MANAGER 

Do  all  employment  bureaus  have 
a  dearth  of  well  qualified  applicants 
in  the  spring  of  the  year?  This  has 
been  one  of  our  problems  in  the  last 
month  or  so.  Perhaps  it  is  partly 
explained  by  the  greater  publicity 
given  employment  needs  and  the 
extension  of  activity  in  placement 
work. 

Among  the  interesting  positions 
that  we  have  filled  lately  are  those 
of  inspector  and  efficiency  worker 
in  the  United  States  gas  defense 
plant  The  work  of  an  inspector 
consists  of  a  close  examination  of 
the  finished  mask  in  order  to  detect 
any  defects.  No  experience  is  nec- 
essary, but  very  good  eyesight  is  in- 
dispensable. The  efficiency  workers 
keep  time  records  and  do  other 
clerical  work  which  requires  no 
previous  training  or  experience.  One 
must  have,  however,  a  good  head 
for  figures  and  an  ability  to  do  de- 
tailed work  with  accuracy  nine 
hours  a  day. 

The  positions  show  a  great  vari- 
ety, from  that  of  shopper  to  that  of 
a  Red  Cross  executive.  The  demand 
continues  to  be  especially  urgent 
for  recent  college  graduates  who 
have  had  training  in  chemistry  and 
physics. 

In  the  April  number  of  *The 
Spotlight"  we  published  a  list  of 
opportunities  open  to  women  for 
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war  work.  There  have  been  so 
many  requests  for  this  specific  in- 
formation that  we  decided  to  make 
the  May  number  a  special  issue  on 
the  employment  situation,  reprinting 
the  list  of  government  opportunities 
together  with  other  information 
about  positions  with  private  firms. 

By  the  time  this  is  printed  there 
will  probably  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion our  study  of  "Women  in  the 
Civil  Service  in  New  York  City." 

Although  the  material  is  local,  the 
essentials  of  the  study  have  a  wide 
application  and  we  believe  the  study 
will  be  of  wide  value. 


COLLEGIATE    BUREAU  OF 
OCCUPATIONS 

Room    208,    No.    802    Chestnut  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CLARISSA    BROCKSTEDT,  MANAGER 

After  a  long  period  of  effort, 
hoping  and  waiting,  the  St.  Louis 
branch  is  rejoicing  over  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  collegiate  bureau  in 
St.  Louis.  The  bureau  was  opened 
on  April  15th,  in  co-operation  with 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
federal  Department  of  Labor.  Al- 
though the  present  location  of  the 
federal  offices  is  not  very  satisfac- 
tory and  a  change  will  probably  be 
made  within  a  short  time,  it 
seemed  best  to  open  at  once,  in 
view  of  the  urgent  need  for  a  bu- 
reau through  which  trained  women 
might  obtain  information  and  advice 
concerning  positions  open  to  them. 
As  the  bureau  is  one  department  of 
the  government  employment  service, 
no  charge  of  any  kind  is  made  for 
its  services,  either  to  the  employer 
or  the  employee. 

The  St.  Louis  branch  has  charge 


of  the  vocational  guidance  depart- 
ment of  the  bureau,  and  is  at  present 
planning  a  benefit  to  raise  funds  for 
carrying  on  that  important  part  of 
the  work. 


COLLEGIATE  VOCATIONAL 
BUREAU  OF  PITTSBURGH 

Fifth    Floor,     Bessemer  Building, 
Pittsburgh 

ESTHER  M.   SMITH^  DIRECTOR 

Definite  plans  for  the  Spring  con- 
ference of  the  National  Committee 
of  the  Bureaus  of  Occupations,  to  be 
held  in  Pittsburgh  May  25,  are  being 
made.  The  topics  chosen  for  the  dis- 
cussion at  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing meetings  are  attracting  favor- 
able comment,  as  they  seem  to  be  of 
general  interest.  The  afternoon  dis- 
cussion will  center  around  the 
theme:  Women  and  the  Government, 
To-day  and  To-morrow;  to  be  led 
by  a  speaker  from  Washington  and 
followed  by  short  talks  by  members 
of  the  National  Committee.  Miss 
Cora  Helen  Coolidge,  chairman  of 
the  National  Committee,  will  preside 
at  the  meetings.  The  evening  topic 
is:  What  Pittsburgh  Women  Are 
Doing;  to  be  given  by  representative 
women  of  this  city.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Women  will  en- 
tertain the  delegates  during  their 
stay  and  will  give  a  special  dinner 
Saturday  evening  before  the  evening 
meeting. 

The  placement  work  of  the  bu- 
reau is  continuing  as  usual.  Of  the 
thirty  placements,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  positions  of  the  month 
was  that  of  a  commercial  librarian 
placed  with  a  large  manufacturing 
plant,  for  which  a  large  salary  was 
paid.   We  have  placed  one  more  an- 
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alyzing  chemist  in  a  lesearch  labora- 
tory. Many  stenographers  have 
been  placed  at  good  salaries,  some 
of  which  are  with  the  United  States 
Government.  Two  workers  were 
placed  with  the  Liberty  Loan  Com- 
mittee during  their  campaign  before 
the  parade.  One  secretary  was 
placed  with  a  social  service  organi- 
zation, where  opportunity  will  be 
given  to  study  social  work,  and  an- 
other as  a  private  secretary  with  one 
of  the  boards  of  temperance  in  the 
city.  April  was  one  of  the  best 
months  in  the  history  of  this  bureau. 


WOMAN'S  OCCUPATIONAL  BU- 
REAU 

827    Andrus    Building,  Minneapolis 

MARGARET  HUrTON  ABELS,  MANAGER 

.  March  was  a  very  busy  month  for 
us.  We  registered  202  women  and 
filled  21  positions.  Our  April  spec- 
ialty has  been  the  placement  of  ten 
particularly  good  stenographers  and 
secretaries  in  college  and  social  ser- 
vice offices.  TVo  girls  in  temporary 
positions  in  banks  will  probably 
open  the  way  for  permanent  place- 
ments, especially  as  banks  are  tak- 
ing on  many  women  to  replace  men 
and  the  women  are  proving  very  sat- 
isfactory. There  has  been  some  de- 
mand for  training  for  the  position  of 
ladies'  teller,  and  this  training  can  be 
secured  in  our  local  banks. 

Miss  Cleora  Wheeler,  whom  many 
of  the  news  notes  readers  met  dur- 
ing her  recent  trip  east,  gave  us  part- 
time  assistance  in  this  office  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  St.  Paul  Bureau. 
She  brought  back  from  her  eastern 
trip  much  valuable  information  con- 
cerning war  work  for  women  which 


we  had  been  unable  to  secure 
through  corespondence. 

We  hail  with  joy  the  understand- 
ing between  our  bureaus  and  the 
women's  collegiate  section  of  the 
United  States  employment  service, 
which  bids  fair  to  give  the  Northwest 
opportunity  to  furnish  its  share  of  wo- 
men for  war  service. 


ST.  PAUL  VOCATIONAL  BU- 
REAU FOR  TRAINED  WOMEN 

1015  Commerce  Building,  St.  Paul 

MISS  CL^RA  WHEELER,  DIRECTOR 

Backed  by  the  Women's  College 
Clubs  of  the  Twin  Cities,  a  Bureau 
for  Trained  Women  was  opened  in 
Minneapolis  within  the  last  six 
months.  The  original  idea  was  to 
open  a  branch  office  in  St.  Paul,  with 
Miss  Cleora  Wheeler  of  St  Paul  in 
charge.  It  came  to  be  realized,  how- 
ever, that  the  work  in  the  two  cities 
would  be  sufficient  in  importance 
and  scope  to  warrant  the  opening  of 
two  independent  bureaus,  so  on  the 
morning  of  May  8  the  St.  Paul  Voca- 
tional Bureau  for  Trained  Women 
opened  its  office  for  business.  It  is 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
St.  Paul  College  Club,  the  Vocational 
Committee  assuming  the  responsi- 
bility of  its  organization  and  manage- 
ment, while  Miss  Wheeler  is  in 
charge  as  director. 

Miss  Wheeler  was  for  five  years 
chairman  of  the  Vocational  section 
of  the  St.  Paul  Association  of  Col- 
legiate Alumnae,  and  served  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Minneap- 
olis bureau  during  its  organization 
period  and  until  joining  their  sal- 
aried staff  as  temporary  assistant. 
She  was  their  representative  at  the 
February  convention  of  the  Associ- 
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at  ion  for  the  Promotion  of  Indus- 
trial and  Vocational  Education  in 
Philadelphia;  and  visited  the  Col- 
legiate bureaus  of  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Boston,  Detroit  and  Chicago. 
She  also  visited  the  headquarters  of 
'Women's  Work  in  Washington  that 
the  St.  Paul  office  might  fully  co- 
operate with  them  and  with  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  St.  Paul  bureau  is  particu- 
larly fortunate  in  securing  office 
accommodations  with  the  Ramsey 
County  Women's  War  Organization, 
and  it  is  fully  expected  that  this  ar- 
rangement will  prove  mutually  ben- 
eficial. 


VOCATIONAL  BUREAU 
WOMEN'S   UNIVERSITY  CLUB 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

MRS.  SARAH  JOHNSON,  SECRETARY 

Several  committees  of  the  Univer- 
sity Club  have  been  working  to- 
gether on  the  vocational  problem 
during  the  current  year. 

An  investigation  committee  of 
thirteen  has  done  a  good  deal  in 
looking  up  new  openings  for  wom- 
en. Twelve  lines  have  been  investi- 
gated. 

With  this  committee  have  worked 
an  affiliation  committee,  including 
the  deans  of  women  of  three  leading 
colleges  of  Southern  California,  and 
three  vice-principals  of  high  schools, 
in  advertising  the  aims  and  work  of 
the  bureau,  particularly  in  institu- 
tions of  learning. 

Through  their  efforts,  vocational 
talks  and  conferences  have  been  en- 
couraged. The  aim  is  to  connect  the 
bureau  with  college  girls  and  to 
make  the  work  co-operative. 

One  of  the  great  problems  has 


been  to  get  enough  volunteer  work- 
ers to  give  time  to  the  work.  The 
second  problem  is  to  obtain  money 
to  carry  out  what  should  be  done. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  secretary  of  the 
bureau,  and  Miss  Everett,  chairman 
of  the  vocational  committee,  have 
answered  numerous  inquiries  from 
the  Government,  various  bureaus  and 
individuals. 

The  idea  seems  to  prevail  that  a 
college  bureau  should  know  the 
standing  of  all  institutions,  other 
bureaus,  etc. 

The  secretary  gives  out  the  fol- 
lowing statistics: 

Number  of  applicants  registered, 
171 — Care  of  apt.  house,  5;  business, 
other  than  stenography,  30;  com- 
panion or  care  of  invalid,  26;  care  of 
children,  8;  housekeepers,  15;  ma- 
trons in  institutions,  12;  social  work- 
ers, 7;  stenographers,  30;  tutors,  20; 
teaching,  18. 

The  most  numerous  calls  are  for 
stenography  or  business,  then  some 
form  of  household  help,  matron  for 
institutions,  etc.  Positions  difficult  to 
fill  are  those  requiring  some  special 
qualification,  as  for  instance,  the  bu- 
reau failed  to  find  a  manager  for  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  School  of  Stenography 
because  she  must  be  a  member  of  an 
orthodox  church.  For  the  same  rea- 
son it  could  not  supply  a  head  for  a 
large  Episcopal  school  and  a  tempo- 
rary social  worker  of  the  same  faith 
with  the  requisite  experience.  It  was 
successful  in  finding  a  social  worker 
who  understood  Russian,  but  failed 
to  find  one  who  knew  the  southern 
Slavic  tongues. 

The  secretary  has  given  advice 
and  suggestions  to  several  by  letter, 
and  to  more  personally. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  place- 
ment work,  advice,  etc.,  the  voca- 
tional committee  has  conducted  a 
series  of  investigations  and  has  done 
some  follow-up  work. 
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FOR  GIRLS 


IMAGINE  a  wooded  campus  on  a  bluff  over- 
looking Lake  Michigan,  a  park  of  twelve  acres 
of  picturesque  ravines  and  brooks,  with  fine 
bracing  air  blowing  through  the  trees.  Place 
this  campus  in  a  residential  center  known  for  its 
homes  of  wealth  and  culture,  twenty-eight  miles 
from  Chicago.  Then  you  can  get  a  suggestion  of  the 
superb  location  of  Ferry  HaU,  the  school  for  girk 
and  young  women  at  Lake  Forest,  lUinob. 
Here  b  a  mid-western  institution  with  the  scholastic 
standing  of  the  best  Eastern  schools — considered  so 
by  the  strongest  Eastern  women's  colleges,  which 
give  it  certificate  privileges.  The  mental  life  of  the 
school  calls  for  that  self-mastery  of  a  girl's  mind 
which  commands  concentration  on  the  immediate 
task.  Once  she  has  gained  this  there  is  no  need  to 
worry  about  the  quality  of  her  intellectual  fibre. 
The  curriculum  embraces  four  years  of  high-school 
work  and  college  preparation,  two  years  of  junior- 
college  work,  and  special  courses  is  music,  expres- 
sion, domestic  arts  and  science.  The  proximity  to 
Chicago  enables  the  girls  to  take  advantage  of  the 
cultuial  opportunities  of  that  city. 
Perry  Hall  stands  for  a  vital  type  of  practical 
Christianity  that  gives  a  peculiar  tone  to  the  school, 
easily  recognized  by  visitors  and  acknowledged  by 
the  hundreds  of  purposeful  women  scattered  among 
its  alumnae  in  practically  all  the  important  cities  of 
the  United  States. 

The  beauty  and  extent  of  the  campus  lore  the  girb 
to  an  active  outdoor  life.  A  ell-equipped  gymna- 
sium, with  a  large  modem  swimming  pool,  furnished 
opportunity  for  supervised  exercise.  The  physical 
director  and  a  trained  nurse  have  constant  oversight 
of  the  girls'  phsrsical  condition.  An  artesian 
well  guarantees  the  purity  of  the  water. 
Ferry  Hall  is  a  splendid  school  for  the  girl  who 
wants  the  intellectual  training  of  the  Basten  schools 
plus  the  advantages  of  an  ideal  mid-western  location. 

A  word  of  inquiry  will  bring  details.  Address 
THE  PRINCIPAL,  Boi  B«     Lalte>Forest.  f  U. 
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BOOKS  AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 

This  Department  will  include 
brief  mention  of  books  received 
by  The  Journal.  Books  written 
by  members  of  the  Association 
will   receive   first  consideration. 


The  Philippines.     To  the   End  of 

the  Military  Regime.  To  the  End 
of  the  Commission  Government 
Charles  B.  Elliott.  Indianapolis: 
The  Bobbs  Merrill  Company. 
Price  $4.50  per  volume. 

This  exhaustive  and  highly 
authoritative  account  of  the  Phil- 
ippines by  a  keen  student  and  ob- 
server is  destined  to  rank  as  a 
distinctive  and  permanent  work. 
Judge  Elliott  has  had  a  long  service 
upon  the  bench  as  well  as  in  exec- 
utive office  in  the  archipelago,  was 
a  member  of  the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion and  is  well  known  for  his  bril- 
liant, erudite  mind  and  his  astute 
judgment  of  men  and  affairs.  He 
is,  therefore,  well  fitted  to  comment 
impartially  upon  the  subject  in 
hand. 

The  survey  is  embodied  in  two 
volumes,  with  copious  bibliographies, 
indices  and  illustrations.  The  first 
begins  with  the  earliest  known  his- 
tory of  the  islands  and  takes  the 
reader  through  Spanish  colonization 
and  rule  down  to  the  institution  of 
the  Insular  Central  Government  on 
July  4,  1901.  The  second  volume 
covers  the  period  from  that  event 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment Law  of  1916.  In  these 
pages  every  conceivable  phase  of 
the  Philippine  question  is  discussed 
— religion,  industry,  agriculture,  san- 
itation, commerce,  education,  pol- 
itics, material  development  in  every 
direction.    In  all  his  considerations 


Judge  Elliott  keeps  as  his  central 
theme  the  Filipino  himself,  not,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  numerous 
other  historians,  the  things  we  are 
doing  for  him.  He  explains  what 
the  Filipino  is,  what  social  and  po- 
litical events  have  molded  him, 
what  he  has  done  to  develop  himself 
and  his  territory  and  in  what  ways 
he  has  responded  to  Occidental  in- 
fluence. His  character  has  been 
well  read  and  his  measure  fully 
taken  by  this  discriminating  but 
sympathetic  historian,  who  sees  in 
him  a  Filipino  now  and  always — a 
Filipino  capable  of  great  develop- 
ment, but  not  a  potential  Yankee. 

The  work  will  be  extremely  useful 
in  acquainting  people  with  the  whole 
Filipino  question,  which  has  been 
rather  neglected  now  that  the  spec- 
tacular events  that  marked  the  re- 
cent military  history  of  the  islands 
are  over.  Also  it  has  other  claims 
to  recognition  and  not  the  least  of 
these  is  its  high  literary  quality. 
Grace  of  expression  invariably 
accompanies  Judge  Elliott's  phrase- 
ology, whether  in  keen  analytical 
comment  on  peoples  and  govern- 
ments or  description  of  sea  and 
coast  and  hidden  river.  Business 
man  or  scholar,  anyone  who  desires 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  Philippines  as 
well  as  a  forecast  of  their  future 
based  upon  the  soundest  observation 
and  touched  with  the  vision  of  a 
far-seeing  mind,  will  do  well  to  add 
these  books  to  his  library. 

Cathedrals  and  Cloisters  of  the  Isle 
de  France.  Two  volumes  of  a 
series  by  Elise  Whitlock  Rose  and 
Vida  Hunt  Francis.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    Price  $5.00. 

These  beautiful  volumes  form  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  cathedral 
works  in  our  language.  Miss  Fran- 
cis is  responsible  for  the  photo- 
graphs, and  much  of'  the  reference 
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Indispensable  to  All  GoUeite  Women  War  Workers!! 

Women  and  War  Work 

By  Helen  Fraser 

S08  Patfes  Illustrated  11.50  Net  (by  nail  11.60) 

Foreword  by  President  McGraoLen  of  Yassar  GoUetfe 

It  IB  the  first  practical  war  service  book  for  American  women,  pass- 
ing from  a  peace  to  a  war  basis,  and  the  only  women's  war  book 
based  on  the  practical  experience  of  the  author  gained  through  three 
jnears  experience  in  British  war  work. 

This  book  contains  a  message  of  vital  importance  to  every  American 
woman  to-day  but  it  is  of  added  interest  to  college  women  because 
Miss  Fraser  was  brought  to  lecture  in  America  on  the  cooperative  in- 
vitation of  all  the  principal  women's  colleges  extended  through  the 
University  Lecturers*  Association. 

Miss  Fraser  has  given  her  lecture  on  "Women's  Part  in  Winning  the 
War"  at  Vassar.  Smith,  Wellesley.  Brsnix  Mawr.  Wheaton,  Mount 
Holyoke,  Simmons^  Teachers.  Goucher,  Lake  Erie*  Connecticut  and 
Io%vft  State  Colleges  also  before  the  women  students  of  the  Universi- 
ties of  Michigan.  Wisconsin,  Nebraska.  Missouri,  Indiana  and 
Northwestern. 

SPECIAL  GOLLBGB  ORDER  GOMPBTITION  OPEN  ONTIL  JOLT  FIRST 

In  January  we  advertised  a  competition  among  the  colleges,  otfering 
to  donate  20%  of  the  net  proceeds  from  selling  "Women  and  War 
Work"  among  the  students  to  the  war  service  work  of  the  college 
sending  in  the  largest  number  of  orders,  15%  to  the  second  on  the 
list  and  10%  to  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth;  as  the  response  was  very 
small — Smith  College  at  present  leading  with  a  total  of  less  than  50 
orders — we  have  decided  to  throw  the  competition  open  to  the  Alum- 
nae, making  our  returns  on  July  1  st. 

Send  11.60  To-day  and  Don't  Fail  to  Mention  Toor  Gollefte 


G.  ARNOLD  SHAW 


Pabltoiier  to  tiie  Oalv«rait7 
Leotvrera  Auoclatloa 


GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL  NEW  YORK 

Mits  Prater's  2d  Lecture  Tour.  1918-19  now  booking.  Apply  for  dates  to  Mr.  Shaw 
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reading,  while  the  putting  together 
of  the  references  and  the  English 
represents  the  labor  of  Miss  Rose. 
Among  the  cathedrals  pictured  and 
described  are  those  of  Chartres, 
Soissons,  Rheims,  Auxerre,  Amiens, 
Troyes,  Beauvais,  Blois,  Versailles, 
Paris,  Laon,  Bourges,  Noyon  and 
Sens,  all  in  or  near  the  region  of 
the  Allied  Armies  on  the  Western 
Front. 

Miss  Francis'  camera  has  caught 
the  most  subtle  secrets  of  those 
noble  buildings.  There  is  atmos- 
phere in  her  work  and  the  pre- 
sentments are  strangely  alluring 
and  suggestive.  In  the  flowing  lines 
and  majestic  figures  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Amiens,  the  high-pillared, 
spacious  beauty  of  Bourges,  the  soft 
light  on  the  water  in  the  forefinround 
and  the  celestial,  soaring  spires  of 
Chartres,  the  jeweled  ceiling  of 
Noyons,  and  the  exquisite  carvings, 
the  matchless  sculptures  and  the 
divine  harmony  of  Rheims — ^tragic 
Rheims — ^as  pictured  in  these  pages, 
lies  the  supreme  artistry  of  photog- 
raphy. 

And  fitted  to  these  wonderful 
photographs  is  the  text  aptly  con- 
ceived or  expertly  chosen  from  his- 
tory, archaeology  and  legend.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  even  a  faint  idea 
of  the  wealth  of  selection  and  obser- 
vation contained  in  it-^the  running 
comment  made  with  a  fine  reserve, 
the  stories  in  every  instance  empha- 
sizing a  valuable  point,  constituting 
in  themselves  very  frequently  the 
highest  order  of  artistic  criticism. 
Nothing  in  the  text  is  introduced 
for  its  own  sake;  all  serves  as  a 
background  for  the  pictures,  ex- 
plaining and  elucidating  them,  the 
clear  and  simple  language  quicken- 
ing the  reader's  interest  and  leading 
him  on  from  one  delight  to  another. 

It  is  a  work  for  any  lover  of  art 
to  treasure  and  will  be  doubly  pre- 


cious now  that  the  vandal  hand  has 
been  heavily  laid  upon  so  many  of 
the  structures  depicted. 

Women  and  the  World  War.  By 

Ida  Clyde  Clarke.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.    Price  $2.00  net. 

The  amount  of  information  con- 
cerning women  in  war  work  that  is 
packed  into  this  single  volume  is 
amazing.  Not  only  is  the  Wom- 
an's Committee  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  with  its  ten  de- 
partments and  its  fifty-two  divi- 
sional chairmen  and  their  work 
fully  discussed,  but  various  other 
organizations  that  have  responded 
with  ready  resourcefulness  to  the 
call  for  help.  From  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia, from  Canada  to  the  Gulf, 
women  have  mobilized  for  service, 
and  the  vital  tasks  they  are  per- 
forming have  proved  conclusively 
their  ability  to  shoulder  their  own 
burdens  thrust  upon  them  by  the 
war  and  those  of  the  men,  too,  if 
need  be. 

Nearly  half  of  the  book  is  taken 
up  with  the  Woman's  Committee,  of 
whose  work  not  enough  can  be 
written,  and  there  are  chapters  on 
the  larger  permanent  organizations — 
the  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs, 
the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  the  Colonial 
Dames,  the  Association  of  Colleg- 
iate Alumnae  and  the  more  prom- 
inent ones  in  the  emergency  class, 
as  the  National  League  for  Wom- 
en's Service.  Mrs.  Clarke  also  tells 
of  the  work  of  many  relief  organi- 
zations, what  they  have  accom- 
plished and  their  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  discusses  at  some  length 
the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
nursing  service. 

The  thoughtful  inclusion  of  the 
personnel  of  committees  belonging 
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WomavCi  College 

of  t^t 

$actftc  €oasit 

Liberal  and  Fine  Arts 

Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences 

Campus  of  140  AcrM 

AURELIA  HENRY  REINHARDT.  Ph.  D..  President 

Oakland,  California 


HILLSIDE 

FmdM  hf  DisalMlh  H.  Mm^  188S 
NORWALK,  CONN. 


A  school  for  girli.  in  a  picturesque  town, 
one  hour  from  New  York.  From  primary 
to  college.  Two  residence  houtes,  separate 
School  Mouse  and  Oyninasium. 

Admits  by  certificate  to  the  leading  colleges. 
Attractive  General  and  Special  Courses  for 
girls  who  do  not  enter  college.  Practical 
Course  In  Household  Science  with  actual 
training  in  second  residence  house,the  Lodge. 

Study  of  the  individual  girl.  Protection 
against  overstrain,  but  insistence  on  thorough 
work.    Booklet  on  request. 


Margaret  R.  Brwdliafw,  A.  B.  Vawar, 
VMa  Ham  Praoci*,  B.  L.  SniUi. 

TFlf]  HOMESTEAD 


I  Prmcipals 


to  the  various  organizations  con- 
sidered gives  an  added  value  to  the 
book,  which  altogether  is  a  satis- 
factory and  illuminating  history  of 
the  war  work  of  American  women 
and  a  highly  useful  and  informative 
hand-book. 

Women  and  War  Work.  By  Helen 
Fraser.  New  York:  G.  Arnold 
Shaw.    Price  $1.50  net 

The  young  Englishwoman  who 
has  so  swayed  the  college  g^rls  of 
this  country  in  her  straightforward, 
touching  talks  on  what  her  country- 
women have  done  since  the  war, 
has  here  recounted  her  story  for  a 
wider  public.  Often  persons  who 
speak  well  are  not  able  to  "put  the 
message  over"  in  writing,  or  those 
who  can  give  a  fascination  to  the 
printed  page  are  not  platform  suc- 
cesses, but  Miss  Fraser  seems  a 
happy  combination  of  the  two  kinds. 
Her  message  is  clear  and  glowing  as 
presented  to  the  reading  public,  a 
rounded,  unforgettable  picture  of 
the  bravery  of  English  womanhood. 

The  book  as  a  literary  production 
has  defects.  It  shows  signs  of  hasty 
writing  and  of  somewhat  careless 
and  illogical  assembling;  details  are 
accented  which  are  rather  non-essen- 
tial and  are  not  sufficiently  drawn 
out  and  elucidated  in  instances 
where  such  elaboration  would  have 
been  most  helpful.  But  to  the  lay 
reader  those  things  are  nothing^- 
Miss  Fraser  is  able  to  inspire,  and 
that  is  one  secret  of  a  successful 
book. 

The  bulk  of  the  book  is  concerned 
with  the  actual  accomplishment  of 
war  tasks  performed  by  women  in 
England.  A  million  and  a  quarter 
Englishwomen  are  now  taking  the 
place  of  the  men  in  factories,  in 
offices,  in  the  fields.  They  are  even 
sitting  on  high  committees,  partly  a 
result  of  .  their  own  thorough  and 
splendid  planning.  And  everywhere 
they  are  making  good.    It  is  a  won- 

elTort  that  American  women  at'oChow 
just  beginning  to  emulate. 
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icians  and  chemists  have 
ments  as  to  the  apple's 
rtues,  and  the  schools  of 
-cience  have  long  sung  its 

.  he     Housekeeper's  Apple 
liss  Mackay  tells  all  about 
!e  in  its  scientific  relations, 
.  is  followed  by  every  kind  of 
.hat  the  mind  of  woman  ever 
led.   There  are  apples  canned, 
and  preserved;   apple  jellies, 
.ilades    and    catchups;  sauces, 
ings;   apple  pies,  apple  cakes, 
rs,    croquettes,    charlottes  and 
•n  to  the  122nd  page.  It  is  a  fine 
e    book    and    certainly  would 
•ve  a  most   useful  one   to  any 
iisekeeper. 


ool  for  Social  Service 


s  Sept.  16th,  1918 

I'  fields  of  Associated  Charities,  Hospital 
ork,  Children's  Agencies,  Housing  and  Anti- 
titutional  Management,  Red  Cross  Home 
rvice,  etc. 

HEALTH  NURSING  in  its  various  forms, 
il  Social  Service,  etc. 

NEWMAN,  Director,  1302  Pine  St.,  Philtdelphit. 
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Journals  Wanted 

The  October,  1916,  and  the  Mar. 
May  and  October,  1917,  numbers  of 
the  Journal  are  exhausted.  Mem- 
bers having  copies  of  those  issues 
of  which  th«y  are  willing  to  dispose 
will  confer  a  favor  by  communicat- 
ing with  the  Executive  Secretary, 
934  Stewart  Avenue,  Itliaca,  N.  Y. 


The  Fisk  Teachers' Agencies 

EVERETT  0.  FISK  k  CO.,  Prspristsrs 

Botton,  3 A  Park  Btrsst. 

N«w  York,  1S«  Fifth  Av«iiv«. 

PlttabvrSh,  549  Union  Arcado. 

Chicago,  814  Btogor  BvUdlng. 

Doavor,  117  Masonic  Bnlldlnf. 

Portland,  ftl4  Journal  Building. 

Barkolosr,  3141  Shattuck  ATonno. 

Loo  AngoUa,    ft33  Gltjr  Bank  Building. 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  8§9  Tltlo  Building. 
Bmd  to  Mj  addraM  tbof  for  atiiMy  nuunnl. 


The  Smead  School  for  Girls 

EitablUhod  1884  Incorapod  1811 

RESIDENT  AND  DAY 
PUPILS 

Monteasori.  Primary,  Intermediate, 
College  Preparatory 

THE  MISSES  ANDERSON,  Prindptls 
Toledo,  Ohio 


KENT  PLACE  SCHOOL 

Summit,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Sara  Woodman  Paul 
Mill  Anna  S.  Woodman 

Principals. 


of  the  tense  thrills  the  reader  grets 
between  the  covers  of  this  remark- 
able book,  which  is  written  for  the 
popular  understanding  and  is  just 
what  the  general  public  loves  to 
read.  Although  non-technical  it 
gives  much  accurate  information  and 
tells  all  about  the  life  of  an  avi- 
ator— his  training,  his  work  in  ser- 
vice, his  trips  back  to  "Blighty," 
the  oddly  corrupted  Hindustan  word 
meaning  home  and  home  comforts, 
in  use  by  the  British  soldier. 
Moreover  the  book  is  delightfully 
written,  dramatic,  humorous,  clever, 
with  a  nice  use  of  English  that 
is  refreshing  in  works  of  that  kind. 
General  W.  S.  Brancker  writes  the  in* 
troduction,  and  ventures  the  hope  that 
as  war  has  been  the  making  of  avi- 
ation so  may  aviation  be  the  destruction 
of  war. 

La     Navidad     en     las  Montanas 

(Christmas  in  the  Mountains). 
By  Altamirano.  Edited  by  Edith 
A.  Hill  and  Mary  Joy  Lombard. 
Boston:  D.  C.  Heath.  Price  45 
cents. 

Two  members  of  the  Association 
of  Collegiate  Alumnae  have  accom- 
plished a  helpful  piece  of  work  in 
the  editing  of  this  little  Mexican 
story,  which  describes  a  typical  cel- 
ebration of  Christmas  Eve  festiv- 
ities in  the  mountains  of  Mexico  at 
the  home  of  a  fine  old  priest.  It  is 
the  first  of  a  series  by  Spanish- 
American  authors  which  they  hope 
to  bring  out  for  use  in  schools 
where  Spanish  is  taught.  The 
dearth  of  available  books  produced 
in  Spanish-America,  combined  with 
our  growing  interest  in  our  southern 
neighbors  makes  it  a  timely  as  well 
as  a  needed  publication.  It  is  a  con- 
venient little  volume,  bound  in  red 
cloth,  and  the  letter-press  is  very 
clear.  The  text  is  supplied  with  a 
carefully  prepared  vocabulary  and 
brief  but  essential  notes.  These 
notes  will  especially  commend  them- 
selves to  those  teachers  who  have 
been  annoyed  by^  texts,  which^com^ 
pletely  anticipate  the  work  of  She 
class-room. 
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Other  physicians  and  chemists  have 
made  statements  as  to  the  apple's 
peculiar  virtues,  and  the  schools  of 
domestic  science  have  long  sung  its 
praises. 

In  "The  Housekeeper's  Apple 
Book"  Miss  Mackay  tells  all  about 
the  apple  in  its  scientific  relations, 
and  this  is  followed  by  every  kind  of 
recipe  that  the  mind  of  woman  ever 
concocted.  There  are  apples  canned, 
dried  and  preserved;  apple  jellies, 
marmalades  and  catchups;  sauces, 
dressings;  apple  pies,  apple  cakes, 
fritters,  croquettes,  charlottes  and 
so  on  to  the  122nd  page.  It  is  a  fine 
little  book  and  certainly  would 
prove  a  most  useful  one  to  any 
housekeeper. 


The  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service 

9th  Year  be^ns  Sept.  16th,  1918 

TRAINS  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK  in  the  fields  of  Associated  Charities,  Hospital 
Social  Service,  Industrial  Welfare  Work,  Children's  Agencies,  Housing  and  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Work,  Probation,  Institutional  Management,  Red  Cross  Home 
Service  and  other  forms  of  social  service,  etc. 

TRAINS  NURSES  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  in  its  various  forms, 
including  Visiting  Nursing,  Medical  Social  Service,  etc. 

For  Bulletin,  address,  BERNARD  J.  NEWMAN,  Director,  1302  Pine  St.,  Philtdelphia. 


The  author  of  the  tale  was  a  full- 
blooded  Indian  who  served  as  con- 
sul-general from  the  Mexican  repub- 
lic to  France  and  Spain. 
»^ 

The  Housekeeper's  Apple  Book.  By 

L.  Gertrude  Mackay,  Instructor  in 
Domestic  Science,  Schenley  High 
School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Price  75 
cents. 

Dr.  Harry  Barnard,  chairman  of 
the  Food  Division  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  says,  "An  apple 
eaten  in  the  evening  will  mechani- 
cally and  chemically  clean  the  teeth 
and  protect  them  from  bacterial  rav- 
ages during  the  night,  the  time 
when   the  most  damage   is  done." 
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What  Some  of  Our  Readers  Think 


May  I  tell  you  how  much  I  like  the  Journal}  Not  only  does  it 
contain  just  the  information  that  we  members  want,  but  also  it  is 
becoming  a  magazine  of  scholarly  articles  which  any  educated  person 
will  enjoy. — Mrs.  Clyde  B.  Cooper,  Chicago  branch,  A.  C.  A. 

May  I  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy  the  Journal.    It  alone  seems    to  i 
me  sufficient  reason  for  membership  in  the  A.  C.  A. — Grace  G.  Denny, 
Seattle  branch,  A.  C.  A. 

I  wish  to  tell  you  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  and  used  the  Journal, 
It  has  been  so  alert,  wide-awake,  progressive  and  full  of  information. 
It  has  been  most  valuable  to  me. — Mina  Kerr,  dean  of  Milwaukee- 
Downer. 

I  certainly  enjoy  the  Journal  and  read  it  eagerly  each  month  for 
its  good  articles  and  to  know  what  other  clubs  and  branches  are  doing. 
— Mrs.  E.  C.  Dean,  Seranton,  Pa. 

The  Journal  is  increasingly  suggestive  and  stimulating. — Irene  T. 
Myers,  dean,  Occidental  College,  Calif. 

I  have  followed  the  achievements  of  the  A.  C.  A.  with  keen  inter- 
est and  a  few  weeks  ago  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  mem- 
bers of  our  club  to  subscribe  to  your  splendid  Journal. — May  Hurd 
Skinner,  head  of  Victoria  College  Women's  Union. 

At  home  when  mother  received  her  Journal  I  did  not  take  time  to 
read  it,  not  knowing  how  interesting  it  was.  Here  in  Santiago  I 
appreciate  it  more  than  I  can  say  and  on  my  return  to  the  United 
States  I  expect  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  Seattle  branch. — Cleo 
Wakefield,  Santiago,  Chile. 

Prof.  Wylistine  Goodsell  complains  that  she  has  missed  a  number 
of  her  Journal — the  very  thing  she  particularly  wishes  for  her  class 
work  in  women's  education. — Margaret  E.  Maltby,  Professor  in  Phys- 
ics, Teachers'  College. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  again  express  my  joy  over  the 
A.  C.  A.  Journal.  Each  month  it  seems  to  grow  better  and  more  worth 
while.  I  feel  like  writing  you  both  a  letter  of  congratulation  each 
month. — Vida  Hunt  Francis,  former  General  Secretary. 

May  I  congratulate  on  the  fine  progress  of  the  Journal  and  its 
good  articles. — Carrie  Louise  Denise,  dean  of  Grinnell  College. 
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